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ABOUT COTTON. them. Infant prodigies there are who at the 

It is much to be regretted that so little age of twelve fmgei tnc piano with the rapidity 
attention is paid, in the education of children, and almost with the pncisiou of a innstir, who 
to the acquirement of information concerning would yet be unable to tell wliether the legs of 
those familiar things which constantly surround that same instrument were carved with a peo- 
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knife, or coinpouiulod in one of tliose sloain- 
machiiU's wliieli ilu-y hiuv at the Bulytcrhnic 
Institiiliou ; [ind nmny u l)riL;’lil boy could dis- 
pute with you the birlliplaca* of Homer, while 
utterly ignorant as to wliere liis stockings came 
from. He Avould ])robably be in a condition to 
assert that they had not p:rown upon liis feet; 
but wlierc and bow the cotton of which they 
arc manufaet lin'd ori<>‘inall\ p,Tew, or ubellier 
it ever ^’rew at all, that is a (piestion he would 
defer to your lielter judgment. And this latter 
case of ignorance eoneerning common things 
is even more heinous tlian the former; for 
since cotton is in Ihct tlie most important item 
in the maiiufaetures of the country (not except- 
ing iron) — since it is connected with a branch 
of industry w hicli affords employment to a far 
greater nuniher of English workpeople than 
any othe r— since, indeed, it is one of tlie main 
arteries of our national wealth and most im- 
mediately connected with the commercial 
prospenty of the whole British Empire — not 
to ho acquainted with the manner of its pro- 
duction and the mode of its inanufacturc is 
almost unpardonable. We will, therefore, here 
jot down a few items concerning tlie growtli 
aud eultivation of tlie cotton-plant, though our 
ipinarks must necessarily be restricted by the 
dillieulty of touching so large a subject m so 
Minall a space. 

Cotton is the product of many different species 
of a genus of plants called Gossijpium. This 
genus or kittd is herbaceous, or nearly her- 
baceons ; that is to say, however large or high 
the plant may grow, its branches are seldom 
and in few varieties woody. The size of the 
wild coUon-plaut varies considerably, being 
soiiieliiiK's three feet, and sometimes even 
twenty ti'(‘t high ; but the distinctive differences 
of the plant, which arc numerous, have never 
been sulhcienlly examined or compared — a neg- 
lect whu-h may account for the fact that, until the 
last tiv(‘ or ‘•ix years, even the cotton cultivators 
of the Soutlieni Stales of America never eounted 
wiili any dc'grce of certainty upon the crops 
liiey hojied for. Tlic plantations might wear 
a good a])])ear:uu'e, might be tolerably well 
advanced, but the cultivator seldom dared to 
calculate upon his harvest. Such constant 
failures of the crops, the disappointment 
which so frequently recurred to the mo.st 
careful planters, were eliarged upon the 
climate; and there is no doubt tliat climate 
has a peculiar influence upon the eotton-plaut, 
from the fact that the situation — damp or dry — 
of all plants, particularly alfects the quantity of 
dow'u or liair comjuonly found upon them ; 
and it is an excess of such hair or filament 
upon the cotton-plant which rcnder.s it valuable. 
Of late years, however, failures of the crop 
nave Ijeeu far less frequent or important, aiid 


cultivators regard the prosjiocts of ('ach season 
with greater eonfideiice ; we are inclined, 
therefore, to attribute the disap])ointment of 
past years not so much to caprices of climate 
as to the lack of knowledge, on the part of 
the planter, of tlie comparative excellences of 
various species, and the mode of cultivation 
best adapted to each. 

The cotton-plant ns cultivated varii's from 
about four to six feet high. The leaves are 
downy, and more or less lobed. The blossoms 
ai*e either yellow or of a dull ])uri)le ; but the 
blossoms, as may be suppiflied, are very little 
regal ded by the cultivator, except as their 
number and comparative fineness indicate the 
quantity and size of the seed-vessels which 
are to ensue in due season. It is from these 
seed-vessels the cotton is obtained. Each 
vessel is a capsule, opening when ripe into 
three, four, or five lobes, and thus exposing 
the seeds, wliich are closely enveloped in a 
filamentous matter. It consists of vegetable 
hairs, very numerous and of considerable length, 
which, springing from llie surface of the seeds, 
entirely fill the cavity of the seed-vessel in 
which the seeds lie. This filamentous matter 
is the cotton, which adheres to the seeds so 
finnly that is only separated with great diffi- 
culty sometimes. In some sorts it is long, in 
others comparatively short ; giving rise to 
the common commercial terms of “long 
staple” and “ short staple.” Singly, the cotton 
hairs are very weak, and readily break ; and 
it is only when three or four are twined 
together that they offer any appreeiubh' re- 
sistance. Unlike the fibres from wbieh linen 
is made, the cotton filaments are fiat, and 
under the microscojDe resemble transparent 
ribbands. The material of which iiiieu is 
made arc long tubes or reeds, of a woody 
nature, which adhere in almo.st inseparable 
little bundles. But a more important p.oint 
of difference between tlie cotton aud liiu'u 
material is, that each separate tube of tlie 
latter, minute as it is, does offer an appri'ciablo 
resistance to any attempt to break it ; wliieli, 
as we have said, the narrow flat riljbaml of the 
former does not. The same su])eriority is, of 
course, preserved in the manufacture ; and 
thus our fair readers are acquainted with the 
reason wdiy linen fabrics are so inucli stronger 
than cotton. 

The cotton-plant is founckwild in bolli the old 
and the new world ; but there are spceiiic dif- 
ferences between the wild plants of America 
and those of the old world. It must b''- ob- 
served, too, that the Americans do not cultivate 
the native plant; hut have adopted species 
indigenous to the Eastein hcmisphei'e. It is 
.said “ the situations in w hicli eotlou-pluiits liave 
been advantageously cultivatea aie included 
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between tlic Capo of Good Hope in the Eastern, 
and between the southern hank of Chiesapiiiike 
Bay and the south of Brazil in the Western 
hemisphere. It has not been found to sueceed 
beyond the parallcUs that limit those eoun- 
tries.” 

Th'" Soutliern States of America, Brazil, tlie 
West Indies, E^^pt, with various other parts 
of Africa and India, arc the most familiar wdtli 
cotton cultivation. Numerous districts of Asia, 
apart from India hut in common with it, 
have cultivated it for centuries. The vicinity 
of the sea in dry countries, amt the iute.rior 
of districts in naturally damp climates, seem 
the most favourable to its {growth ; a 
circumstance whicli hears materially upon a 
remark befor(i made. The finest kind, a kind 
remarkable for tlie stren^li and fineness of the 
filaments that compose the boll, is called “ Sea- 
island cotton,” from its having been first (and 
now cliictlj) cultivated in a series of islands 
fitrctcliiiig along the sea-sliorc from the mouth 
of ilie Santee to that of the Savannah, in 
Soutli Carolina. These islands ar<‘ separated 
from the mainland by iimumerahle narrow and 
winding cliannels, and present a blufl' shore 
and a fine lie icli towards the ocean ; hut tlie 
opposile sides are often low and marshy. The 
soil is light, hut possesses a fertility unknown 
in the dead and barren sands of the interior. 
These lands are protected by embankments 
from tlic tides and floods, and the liclds are 
divided and drained by frequent dykes and 
ditclics. Such of them us can mo.st conveniently 
he irrigated with fre&li-water are imltivated as 
rice-lhlds ; the remainder arc employed in tlic 
liroduetion of tlie famous sea-islaud cotton, 
which almost rivals silk in strength and soft- 
ness. Sca-island cotton is sown every year ; 
hut when cultivated within the tropics the 
])lant will live and yield good harvests for 
^several years. 

Contradistinguished from the “sea-island” 
is the “upland” cotton, a designation expres- 
sive of its growth in the interior. It is also 
called “ bowed,” from the old process of 
loosening the seed from tlie filament, wMch 
was accomplisihed by striking a heap of 
uncleancd cotton vrith a how, the vibrations of 
the strings (the how had more than one)catt8ing 
the bolls of cotton to open and release the 
seeds from the filaments. Another point of 
diffcreiice between ^he upland and sea-island 
cotloii, a dilTcrcuce which also gives rise to 
another local name, is, that the seeds of the 
former are green, while those of the latter are 
black : thus the upland is called “ green-seed 
cotton,” and the sea-island “ hlack-soed.” 

By lar the greater portion of our imports, as 
well as the most exeellent, comes fi'om the 
Soutliern States of America. Tlic cotton from 


lliese States is cleanei- and of longer staple 
than any ot'ier. Georgia, South Carohiia, atul 
Florida aie tiu‘ most iaiiioiis for tin* growih of 
tliis kind of produce, though it is euiiivated in 
several other Siali*^-. Bra/a!, India, ami oilier 
parts of Asia supply us with largf* (pmutitie^, 
and not a little eoii'cs I'roui Eu'vpt; hut the 
whole amount from all ilie rest of the viorld 
does not nearly equal the ([letiitily iuqio) ted from 
the United States. Aim (‘uonuous, almost ('aba- 
lous, as is the amount of the raw material im- 
ported, it is actually iiisufflaVut for tin* saii^ily 
of a trade altogetlicr uuprei-edentcd for the ri- 
pidity and magnitude of its growth. The 
average crops of the United .States for the last, 
ten years are estimated at above tuu milhous 
and a quarter bales — each hale containing, on 
the average, 4-00 pounds of cotton ; and of tins 
enormous amount uc have taken tliiee-firths at 
a price varying from flrf, to bd. uer pound. We 
work into yarn nearly two million iiounds of 
cotton every day ; we have twentj million spin- 
dles whirling their rapid course in sjdnning 
this coltoii into yarn ; a quarter of a million 
])Owcr-loonis, besides hand-looms, are einjiloyed 
ill weaving so nundi of tliis varn as is not ex- 
])orled before weaving ; this mass of cotton is 
spun and woven in two thousand factories, em- 
ploying daily between tliree and four liumin'd 
tliousand persons witliin tlie walls, beside those 
elswhcre emploved m various departments of 
the manufacture. These mills require eiglity 
thousand horse-power of si earn and liydraiilic 
agency. And tlie re.snlts of this mass of mate- 
rial and labour, as shown in the year 1850, was, 
that after supplying the home demand, we. ex- 
ported woven cotton goods of the average 
of four million yards (far beyond two thousand 
miles) every day. Besides this, and besides 
cotton lace and hosiery, we exported nearly 
half a million pounds of cotton yarn per day. 

Then as to the value of all this, it lias been 
estimated that on an average of the years 1<S48, 
UJ, and 5U, the. selling value of the eottaii 
mauufactures of the United Kingdom amounted 
to about 145,000,000, out of which ilie raw 
cotton cost £14,000,000 ; leaving £3 l,0(K>,tl00 
to he distributed in this count r\' for w-ages, &c. 

And remarkable is tlie number of Manchester 
houses engaged in operations quite sulisi diary 
aud subordinatei to the cotton innnufactare. 
There are bobbin uad skev^'erturners, ealenderers 
and makers-up, card makers, eluiin and hame 
Boom) makers, cotton-waste dealers, embossers, 
engravers to calico printers, fent and patcliwork 
dtMers, finishers, fustian sliearers, fustian knife 
and guide makers, heaid knitters, irou-liqnor 
manafiicture.rs, jaequard-macliine makers, log- 
wood grinders, loom and warping-Hiii! makers 
makers-up and packers, putteni e.ud and hook 
makers, pattern designers, j.ickcr makers, print- 
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adequacy of Indian appliancef 
and means. But if no othei 
workmen could produce sucl 
fabrics from such looms, it ii 
fair to say that no otlier work 
men could endure the tediim o: 
the process. 

Switzerland, we believe, is th( 
only other country which in an] 
material degree directs its cottoi 
manufactures to tlie supply of ; 
foreign market ; and the pro 
cesses of dfeing and printin^i 
Jiave been brought to such per- 
fection in tJie cantons :is to com- 
mand a large s/iJe in the imir- 
kets of Great Br itain itself. Our 
fair friends are all well acquainted 
with tlie superiority, bot h in de- 
sign and colour, of the Swiss 
cambries, as well as of the em- 
broidered muslins winch reach 
them, commonly in the form of 
window-curtains, from the same 
quarter ; though of late years our 
mauufacturers have awakened 
from those horrible dreams of 
colour and ' esign they used to 


perpetrate upon their cloths, and 

Block cutters, reed makers, reolers and makers- now commonly produce specimens of tasto 
up, roller and spindle makers, roller leather which may and do rival those of the cantons, 
makers, shuttle makers, sizi; makers, sizers, A large projiorlion of the i^tulTs sold as Swis 


spindle and fly makers, stiffeners.* 
Tliese statements will give our 
readers some faint idea of the im- 
mense extent to wliitdi our trade 
in cotton has expanded, and will 
<|uite prepare them for the fact 
that these fabrics are exported to 
almost every portion of tlie habit- 
able globe. Whenever a savage 
wears a rag of any sort, it is tole- 
rably sure to be a rag of Lanca- 
shire cotton ; and nowhere is the 
nroducc of our looms more grate- 
fully received than in those very 
countries where cotton lias been 
the common clothing of the inha- 
bitants for hundreds, probably for 
tliousands of years. It is rarely 
manufactured in the districts where 
it is grown, except in India, which 
still employs its ricketty old hand- 
looms in the manufacture of stuffs 
srhioh no other workmen hut In- 
dians could produce from them, so 
wonderfully contrasted is the fine- 



ness and beauty cf the fabric with 
the clumsiness and apparent in- 
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Knight’s ’Curiosities of Industry,” and Parliamentary Keports for 1850. 
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never leave * 

Enghsli hands , 
hut their excel- 
lence atones for 
thecheat«hKh 
ancient preju- 
dice irapoeps 
It IS fair to our- 
selves to stat(, 
too, that those 
beautiful cam- 
hrus and mus- 
linswhich come 
from Switzer- 
land arc often 
in ide fi 0111 our 
\ain, and are as 
often h nglish 
wo\ en cloths, 
siiiijily dj-ed, 
printed, mdn 
turned luck to 
us. 

We must re- 
turn for a mo- 
ment to the plantations, and then adieu Our readers arc aw ire 
that these plant ituins are wholly manned by negroes, wlio 
generally work in gangs under the eye of an overseer. Tlicir 
principal labour is m the picking-season , which no sooner com- 
mences than the cultivators urge wliip and sinew, reward and 
punishment, to get in the crops as rapidly as may he With the 
eaily dawn the “hands” are called out of their shanties by the 
blast of a cow-horn, and, with some little pieparation of corn and 
bacon for the mid-(la> meal, set out for labours th it onlv termi- 
nate with night , or twilight Stationed hi fore the burdt ricd plants, 
the negro rapidly picks the tufts ol cotton from the capsules, and 
throws them into a Dag or basket at liis side, and it is said tint 
“ 2,800,000,000 cotton-pods have thus to be picked by ne£?io fin 
gers for our annual supply alone ” 1 he baskets when filled are 
conveyed into sheds, and there cleaned from the seeds md otlier 
extraneous matter before being shipped This is m unly efleeted 
by means ol a “ gm,” which seems to be of various kinds, but ‘ all 
contain teeth, spikes, combs, or siw edges affixed to a rotating 
cylinder, and made to tear oi shake the little knobs so tho- 
roughly as to cause the seeds to separate and fall out * 1 he 
plant usually 
yieldstwo crops 
a year — one 
eight months, 
and one tw elve 
months after 
sowing, tlietwo 
gatlienngstrom 
each pUut ave- 
raging a pound 
of clean cotton 

description. 
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A PLCA FOR LITTLE WOMEN. 

Vakii/!'Y is clrtnniiiir, ;nul ili\crsitv of taste 
:md i)])niloii is es' eiilial and beneficial 1o all ; life 
is a bind of kab'ideseojjc, and \\c ^iew tliinjcs 
aeeor(lin‘4'to c dour and .shade, as our hna^iiia- 
Tinii or fancy may diclute. Tims, some admire 
flic dniiiiuitivc, odicrs ihe stupendous — some 
Ihc nondoilid, odtcrs the sublime and the j 
bcaidifui, others tlie wild and romantic, and | 
others, a:^ain, the still and jdaeid. Some men 
admire a hlonde, others a brunette ; some a 
tall ladv, others a short one — so every one to 
his fancy ; hut m_\ plea on the present occasion 
is for tlie little ladies. 

Sprintts are little things, but they are some- 
tiiucs sources of large streams. Gems the 
r■che.sl and the rarest, though email, are of 
great \aUie. An acorn is small, but from it 
^pr:ilgs the sturdy oak. A word, a look, a 
siiiih', or a frown are jttle things, but pow'er- 
fiil for good or r\il. A world of meaning is 
tYpressed in Yes! or No! They often make 
a ^\holc life happy or miserable. 

A glad smile is a little thing. 

Yet how it charms the heart I 

The pen seems a little article, hut to wluit 
useful inirposeshas it heem a])pliod ! Its power 
is legion, Cupid is alitlle fellow, but lieMiolds 
a ti'oracndous ialluence, Awedding-riiig i.s small, 
but it binds for life. Yenus is not large, yet 
is slio bea\itiful. More pleasurable emotions 
are excited in 'vieuing anything small than large, 
it is not the lofty mountain or tlu' foaming 
eatnraet wliicli we linger over and renumiber 
with pleasure, hut the pearly stream, the 
xerdant landscape, the blushing rose, the sweet 
violet, or the modest lily. In smaller things 
there seems more beautiful intricacy and deli- 
cacy ; and tlie poet says— - 

The mock-bird and the nightingale 
Are small, with tiny wing, 

Yet sweeter, clearer music make 
Than all the birds that sing. 

The smallest flower has lirightest hues. 

And most of Iragrance bi .iil;8 j 
O ur earth is made of particles. 

And oceans come from springs. 

Hartley Coleridge says, “ In most things 1 
admire brevity, and I am particularly fond of 
short ladies. 1 had rather be consorted ‘ with 
the youngest WTen of time’ tlitin with any 
daughter of Eve whose morning stature W'us 
taller than my evening shadow.” 

A Yankee poet, in some lines addressed to a 
little lady, says — 

Said Nature, she shall be a flrst-rate article ; 

Soul, mind, and per.son sbail not have a particle 
Of substance that is not quite divine, ethereal; 
But where the deuce to get enough material ? 

It can t be helped— I cannot make her tall — 

I’ll make her precious, then, but precious small. 


In an old magazine, in an article ** Little 
Tilings are Best,” we read — 

When anything abounds, we find 
That nobody will have it ; 

But when tliere’s little of the kind. 

Don’t all the people crave it H 

The God of Love’s a little wight. 

But beautiful as thought ; 

Thou, too, art liffle, fair as light. 

And everything, in shorf. 

We will conclude by quoting a homorons 
effusion on little ladies, 1 rusting that many of 
our readers may read Ibcir future in it. 

A pretty little maiden had a pretty little dream — 
A pretty little wedding was its pretty little theme ; 
A pretty little bachelor to win her ifavour tried, 
And asked her how she’d like to bo his pretty 
Uttle bride P 

With some pretty little blushes, and a pretty 
little sigh. 

And some pretty little glances from her pretty 
little eye, 

With her pretty little face behind a pretty little 
fan, 

She smiled on the proposals of the pretty little 
man. 

Some pretty “ little loves,” and some pretty 
“ little dears,’’ 

Some pretty little smiles, and some pretty little- 
tears, 

Some pretty little presents, and some pretty little 
kisses. 

Were the pretty little preludes to some pretty 
little blisses. 

This pretty little lady and her prelty little spark 
Met the pretty little parson and the pretty little 
clerk ; 

A pretty little wedding-ring united them for life. 
And a pretty little husband had a pretty little wife. 


Ladies in Parliament. — Gurdon, in his 
“Antiquities of Parliament,” says— The ladies 
of birth and quality sat in council witli the Saxon 
Witas. The Abbess Hilda (says Bede) presided 
in an ecclesiastical synod, in VVighfreo’s great 
council at Becconceld, A.n. 094, the abbesses sat 
and deliberated, and five of them signed decrees 
of I hat council along with the king, bishops, and 
nobles. King Edgar's charter to the Abbey of 
Crowland. a.d. 901, was with the consent of the 
nobles and abbesses, who signed the cliarter. 
In Henry the Third’s, and Edward the First's 
time, four abbesses were summoned to Parlia- 
ment — namely, of Shaftesbury, Bcrking, St. 
Mary of Winchester, and of Wilton. In the 
thirty-fifth of Edward the Third were summoned 
by writ to Parliament— to appear there by their 
proxies—namely, Mary Countess of Norfolk, 
Alienor Countess of Ormond, Anna Despenser, 
Philippa Countess of March, Johanna Fitz- 
water, Agneta Countess of Pembroke, Mary 
de St. Paul, Mary de Boos, Matilda Countess 
of Oxford, Catherine Countess of Athol. These 
ladies weio called ad colloquium ad tractatum by 
their proxies, a privilege peculiar to the peeragd- 
to appear and act by proxy. 
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AUNT SALLY. 

My Aunt Sally was a belle and a beauty in 
her (lay — for know, lair maiden, that the 
terms arc not synonymous. Many a beauty 
never was a belle, and there have been beliefs 
who were no beauties. But my Aunt Sally 
w^as botli ; and my happiest oecuj)ation in 
childhood was to rummage the t(3p draw'cr of 
her old-fashioned bureau (where was deposited 
a vast collection of lockets, rings, fans, anti- 
quated billets-doux, and other memorials of 
lovers and admiicrs, now passed away or 
changed into unroinantic grandfathers or 
great uncles), wliile my Aunt Sally sat by 
my sid(i and gave the liistory of each tlirta- 
tion as it was recalled to her mind. But 
far more valuable, in a })raotical point of 
vi('w, was the moral with which she would 
point eaeli tale, and the shrewd lessons in 
leniininc tactics wliich she drew from the 
stores of lier oxp(Tienee. 

“Depend u])oii it, my dear,” said she, flirt- 
ing in lier still delicate’s hand a beautiful fan 
adorned with figures after Watteaii — “depend 
upon it, niy dear, there’s no use in loving a 
man /ao murdi ; it bewild(‘rs yon, and is no 
reaf satisfaeliou to him; you lose your pre- 
senee of mind, and cannot really judge wdiat 
will ])lease him ; it’s quite euough to have 
liini coi'ifortably in love with you. Kow, 
this fan — it was givesn me by a young French- 
man. I do believe he vrould have left his 
country for my sake, all for the love of 
‘ licanx yeu.r but, child, do you think 
he would liave o tiered to do such a thing if I 
had slu)vvu that I cared very much for him ? 
INot he ! Thai it would have been quite 
enough for him to offer to take me off to 
France, to live in an old tiimble-dowu cluUcau 
wnth his snuffy old father, the Marquis, and 
his grand old mother, Madame la IMarquise ; 
and a pretty time 1 should have had of it, 
when the Revolution came. If 1 had got 
hack to my own eountrv at all, it would have 
been without m'y head, or, at least, with one 
fastened on with a broad black velvet ribbon, 
like the woman sitting under the guillotine in 
the horrid German hook you are so fond of 
reading. As it was, he only tore his hair, and 
gave me this beautiful fun when he left me ; 
and how much better that was ! for he soon 
got ever it. • 

“ It don’t hurt a man lialf so much as yon 
young girls think, to be refused,” she continued, 
taking up a cjueerly-folded billet-doux, which 
commenced with “ Most respected and admirable 
Miss Sally,” and looked ns though Sir Charles 
Grandison had written it for Miss Harriet Byron. 
“ Now, this note — it’s very prettily worded — 1 
don’t think young men know how to write notes 


to young women iiow-u-day s, they are so free and 
familiar; well, this note — it was from a Mary- 
land })laiiter, one of the Calverts, ii yenUrman 
indeed ; you never see .such young men now, 
so courtly and dignified ; In* never met me 
without bowing over ray liand. He was the 
first man 1 ever refused ; and, do you know, I 
was simple enough to cry all night about it. 
Of course I couldn’t have him, my dear, tor 
your grandfather, you know, was a Puritan, 
and w'ould never hear of a daughter of his 
marryhng' a follower of ‘the Scarlet Woman.’ 
But 1 thought he would never get over it ; he 
said he never would, and next month lie was 
engaged to his cousin! I knew better, after 
tliat, wliat men meant by saying ‘they’d never 
gel over it.’ ” 

Here my Aunt Sally unrolled a piece of sih er 
paper, and drew from i< a lock of hcaulil’nl 
chestnut hair. I knew its gloss dirccilv ; it 
was her own. She rolled it over her linger, 
and half sighed as she went on : “ 11 ’s one 
tiling to make a man fall in love with you, 
and another thing to Iceep him so. An 
modi'rate pretty girl who has common sense 
can do the first, and many an ugly one loo, if 
if she has any kind of understanding of things; 
hut most girls stop there, and let their lovers 
get into an every-day, mattcr-of-course way 
of loving. Tliat’s foolish. If a man isn’t 
more in love with you at the end of the year 
than he w’as at the beginning, depend upon it 
you’ve made some mistake. It all depends on 
your not being too anxious about tlie matter 
yourself; for then you can be grave or gay, 
kind or cold, as you see best. I wonder w'hat 
has become of the poor fellow' who had this 
lock of hair ! I let him keep it for a week. 
I suppo.se I ought not to have given it to 
him; but, dear me! I was alwiiys too good- 
natured, and it was the fiishion just tlien to 
wear short curls. He was such a nohl(‘-look- 
ing fellow, and so devoted. I supposed he 
dr('amed of taking me to his cottage. It was 
w'('l] enough for iiim to dr('am, but we should 
havt* made each other very uuliajipy ; so 1 took 
bark my lock of hair, aud he went home.” 

While my Aunt Sally was, half sadly, calling 
to mind the young hunter and s ildier of the 
Hevohition, L hail taken a silk bag from the 
back of the drawer, and was drawing from it 
a ])ackage of letters. .Slie took them from my 
iiand, aud as she put them hack looked me in 
the face; her lips quivered, aud tears filled her 
fine eyes as she said, “ x\ftei .all, my dear niece, 
to a true woman’s lieart tin* happiness of 
loving is far greater than the vain pleasure ot 
being loved.” 


A woman’s heart ia ” licensed to carry net 
exceeding one inside.” 
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KATE KILTON. 

BY JOHN ST. CLEMENT. 

^ “ Pass me that eau-de-cologrne bottle, Har- 
riet, there’s a good creature,” said Kate Kilton 
to her friend ; “ foi what with the excitement 
of tl;e last three nights, I feel cold, miserable, 
shivery, and out of sorts.” 

The bottle having been duly lianded to our 
dissipated-looking beauty, she proceeded to 
pour a small quantity into a glass of water, 
and drank it off at a draught. “There!” she 
exclaimed, “ now I shall be better and then 
looking down at her slippered feet, loose, neg- 
lected robe, and throwing back her luxuriant 
hut dishevelled hair, she said, “ I wonder what 


“ No,” said Harriet, her cheek slightly flush- 
ing at mention of the name. 

“Do you know, dear, the reason James never 
flutters about me like the restP” asked the 
beauty, turning — slightly excited by the eau-de- 
cologne and the subject. 

“No,” said Harriet, “ I have no idea, unless 
it is— No, I’ve no idea.” 

“ Harriet, I’ve been thinking about him. He 
is very well oflP, I hear; and ray funds are 
getting ridiculously low, and, to tell the truth, 
I owe a trifle— m short, I mean to many 
James and Kate spoke a composure and 
in a tone of confidence that called forth a 
strange look of wonder from her friend. 

“ You — mean to marry James Darrell ?” said 



some of my admiring slaves wonld think could I Harriet slowly and deliberately, her colourless 
they see me now!*' and then, with a languid cheeks telling too plainly that something more 
movement, Kate threw hersell' again upon the i than interest was connected with her surpnsc. 
sofa to which she had just transferred herself “Yes; what is there to be astonished at ? 
from t he bed, though the glorious sun had been He has not proposed, certainly ; neither does 
nourishing and gladdening the more worthy j he speak to me much in a general way — lie 
though poorer of Nature’s children lor some ' thinks I’m coquettish, 1 fancy. But as I rfo 
hours. ' know what he would like — ^that’s half the battle; 

“ What would they think ?” returned Har- | and the other half is too easy a matter to 
riet. “ 1 doubt i many ever think at all ; and | trouble me much. I shall have pretty well 
as for seeing, I suspect their eyes are far too | settled it to-night.” 

dazzled to be able to see anything but grace i That military ball at — was a thing to be 
and loveliness in Kate KiU-on, however it may ' remembered, as it was by more than one or 
be clothed ; that is, so long as she can keep up | two, who would rather have forgotten it if they 
her present position — that may make a differ- , could. My eyes seem halfdilinded even now 
cnce, to be sure and there was a slight touch by the mere thought of it. The men were cer- 
of satire in the tone of Kate’s more sobor and tainly not amiss ; but bright, gay, and brilliant 
less flirting friend. as they were, the beUes bore off the palm. The 

“Ah, you are an odd girl,” said Kate. “ I swan’s-down encircling some of their fair shoul- 
don’t quite understand you, and am far too ders lost its purity by comparison with those 
lazy to try just now. By the bye, are you rounded forms ; while the sparkling eyes, redo- 
goingtothemilitary ball to-night P Your friend lent of heart sympathies and mischief, shone 
James Darrell is to be there^ I hear.** more beautiful than any diamond could, from 
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life and expression being added to their bnl- movement — »ill helped to attract if not to 

liancy O heavens ^ as those small and well- | enchain admirers But Kate can be cold as 

turned fairy feet went winding through the well as gay to night— -slie can be sol cr yet 
witching dance, peepin' from out the graceful bewitching — she cm be discrctt and coquettish 
robes like pens out of paradise, what mortal i at the same time, in short, K ite has a game to 
man but must be held excused it common sense | play, apd she can play it W]l^, even James 

were not the standard of Ins conversation Yet Darrell wonders to see how mucli she ^ m- 



neither was intellect of a certain class wanting proved — to sec how easily she thiows aside 
m the scene the ready compliment and the those painted moths who will burn their wings 
quick retort, the pointed silly and the cuttmg on the fire ot her altar lleall\ to-mght he 
repartee, while slander, en\), and all unchari- thinks Kate is as sensible as beautitul, and 
tableness were not li issing i ith er , luid if many that combined must loi m perfection in a woman 
a fancied triumph were ichicvcd tliat night, James Darrell wiU, himself, essay a word or 
manv a seed ot misery was sown that stiyed two And so James Darrell docs, and tmd**, 
its thorny growth hut m the el ly cold grave | or tlimks he finds, that what was conjciture 
But among the beauteous and the lo\ely, ' before is a certainty now Kite is witliout 
Kate Kilton was supreme , her fine voluptuous doubt the beau ideal of sense, wit, eud loveli- 
torm, lier bnlliunt, speaking tjc, now lit with iss 

ilinost too much light, hei languid grace of James Darrell dances with Miss Kilton^ 

* B* 
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KATE KILTON. 


James Darrell aceorapanies Miss K. to supper 
•afterwards, in short, James Darrell is in the 
toils ; and wliilo lightly placing her cashmere 
shawl about her beautilul form, James asks 
permission to escort her home. And so he 
does. 

Tlift air was clear and bright, and the moon 
looked down unmoved in all her placid beauty 
on tlicir homeward way, and the silver stars 
bore it ness to the vows and promises inter- 
changed ill all solemnity — to be kept or broken 
who sliaJ] say how soon? And oh, James 
Darrc'll, vilicre now is all your boasted caution 
and discretion ? Where now, Kate Kilton, 
tliose gems wlheli most adorn .>our sex — tlie 
jewels viiiieh best befit a woman’s brow' — 
liouc‘^t\, lu\e, and constanev P 

» * * " m * 

‘“I sliould think 1 shall be able to manage 
with those for a time,’' said Kate Kilton, while 
rcl’erriiig lu'r friend Harriet to several piles of 
linen, silks, satins, laces, and every description 
of “ liuery ” that an extravagant, reckless girl 
mi^lit think proper to order, regardless of the 
paying time. 

i should think bo, too,” said Harriet ; 
“ wOiat a sum you must have spent !** 

“Spent!” exclaimed the, beauty — “perhaps 
you’ll say they’re paid for next. Why, ray 
dear Harriet, you must he simple in the 
extreme. No, indeed — it will be just one oi 
the leefle pleasures James will revel in through 
winnhiri the belie of the season. And alier 
all, tliis marriage is a bore. It quite w'orries 
me. This keeping up tlie proper and tlie 
prudent, and playing propriety, wears me out. 
I must have excitement of some sort — or die, 
I shall. By the bye, dear, just pour out a little 
lime-juice into that gla,ss, and add a little 
brandy to rectify the acidity — the stand is in 
the bouli'et a slight sliadow of a blush 
passed over the face of Kate as she made the 
latter part of this request. Intuitively she felt 
the worm was gnawing at her heart, yet liad 
not either strength or energy to crush it under 
foot. 

“ Kate,” said Harriot, as she performed the 
kind or unkind olfiee for her friend, “do you 
really love James Darrell?” 

“Love !” returned the beauty, as she replaced 
the glass upon the table, and a flash of excite- 
ment sJiot from her liery eyes ; “ I loved once, 
Harriet, and shall love no more. But we must 
aot talk of that — enough that it was so ; the 
thought of it maddens me, and drives me to — 
Thei^ no matter,” slie added, suddenly rising 
from lier lounge, and walking into tlie balcony 
— IwBsibly to cool her hot <;heek in the garden 
breezes. “ What do you think of this bracelet P 
James gave it me last night.” 

iinrri<;t thought it lovely, and said bo. Kate 


thought the same, but said it was pretty fai^ 
and that James would have ample opportuni- 
ties for displaying his laste in that way very 
soon. 

* sX * « * 

The tan is laid down before James Darrell’s 
residence ; and the Death-King is striding with 
silent tread into the liouse. There is a hush 
and a tone of dread pervading men and things. 
All is quiet, all is solemn; about all there is a 
stillness and quietude that is overpowering, 
for ill one closely-curtained room lie the ruins 
of a reckless beauty — the ^ost harrowing of 
all sights, more especially at the lasf. 

Kate Darrell is dying — has been dying for 
a year past. The love of “ excitement” has 
been eating its insidious way for six long years 
of misery to aU. James Darrell is by her side, 
old-looking and wan ; his face betokening 
more of anxiety and fear than either mourning 
or regret. The expressions of remorse, the 
maiddened raving* interrupted only by the sup- 
plicattoas for n few days more of life, the 
agottisiag inplomgB for forgiveness, fall upon 
bis ear, and cut to his heart’s core. Writhing 
in pain lies tlic “ belle of the season. ” But 
bow changed! No sw'eet lisping from her 
little child, Mst five years old, of “ Stay with 
us, mother aear ; do not go away,” to soften 
the longh paaeage to the grave ; no soothing 
balm from childhood’s holy innocence and love 
on which to rert the hope to “ meet again 
but the poor diild, pale and frightened, her 
fair cheeks soak nm wan, the lily growing 
where the rose shonhl bloom, shrinks in con- 
sternation from Iwf mother’s grasp. 

Bat the tyrant is at work. Sec how' weak slu? 
grows! Coid ponpirations stand upon her 
marhle hrow, and sheatarcs vritli a look which, 
once seen, washard^ ever to be forgotten, ex- 
pressive cd' a life’* sregawt, of trembling hope, 
of memories of wasted years, of virtues sacri- 
ficed, of feelings trampled in the dust— all 
were in that last fixed gaae of misery and woe, 
while a sense of reason for a moment passes 
through her mind, and a ray of her old beauty 
flits across her pallid face, to vanish for ever- 
more. 

And the once beauteous, graceful, and be- 
witching Kate Kilton dies, a victim to a habit 
w^icli began with a love of “ excitement,” and 
ended with loss of reason and the grave. And 
there she lies, cold and still— the saddest thing 
this world can show — a mother uumoumed, a 
wife unwept ; 


Qtjaiitt Foot-race.— In 1776 the Daohefls of 
Charteris beat her husband in a foot-moe ot two 
hundred yards for two huudrad guiueas. Tho 
Duchess was allowed (!) to secure her pettieoatn 
above the knees. 
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THE STORY OF MARY WiLBUR. 

(A scrap of Autohioffraphj/ found on the body of 
a woman drowned.) 

‘‘ When Uncle Holborn’s will was road, loy 
dear younj? brother and I learned, to our amaze- 
ment, that he liad left us utterly destitute. This 
was so diffcii-ent from all he Imd led us to ex- 
pecl ill his lifetime that we were more than 
surprised — we were incredulous. But the proof 
was left before us; it was convincing, indis- 
■jiulnblc. We were permitted to read the will 
wiih our own eyes® and wo learned tlius, that 
not only had the grey-headed old man left us 
penniless, but, by words which I cannot bring 
myself to write, he had tixed upon my cha- 
racter, with his dying liand, the seal of utter 
worthlessness ! God only knows wherefore this 
black deed was done — the archfiend must have 
prompted it. It was a grievous and terrible 
wrong ho did, in daring to fix on me a stain 
deep and broad enough to cloud my whole life ! 
It was a WOP lieavier than 1 had imagined I 
could bear ; but we know not, till the trial is 
put upon us, how great things it is possible for 
us to endure. 

“ Harvey was younger than I. God had 
greatly blessed him with genius ; his soul was 
finely attuned and keenly sensitive, and the 
uuex]>pcted blow fell upon him evep more 
heavily than upon me for the consciousness of 
entire innocence of the evil charged upon me, 
and a firm confidence in the infinite mercy of 
God, supported me. Oh, how poverty, in com- 
parison with that wrong, seemed a small thing 
to us ! 

Of course it was impossible that we should 
remain in Hampshire after a charge had been 
brought against me, which it was out of my 
power to disprove. We were young, and poor, 
and destitute. He who had deliberately wrought 
the great wrong was dead, and liis lips were 
closed irrevocably over that great falsehood. 

“ From Hampshire, Harvey and I went to 
Greenhush. We had a few dollars which the 
poor hoy had made by the sale of a picture of 
his own ])ainting, and with this we set out in 
life, scarcely knowing whither to go, or in what 
way to busy ourselves. Our falhor had been 
an artist; he lived imd died poor. Harvey 
inherited liis genius — both of us his poverty. 

“When we went to Greonhusli, Harvey re- 
solved to tench drawing, if ho could find a small 
class of pupils. I, who was not in any manner 
gifted, determined to set him an example of pa- 
tience and hope, by labouring wi.h my needle ; 
tlijas thinking to support myself and aid him. 
Ror six montiis we remained at Grceiibush, iii 
extreme poverty. Wc found little encourage- 
ment ; and without friends, so young and so 
poor, it was no easy tiling for us to work onr 


I way forward. At last we became so dristitute 
I that we felt any son of diauge would lie a re- 
lief ; for ill our case change could not be for 
the worse. Then we removed to a large city 
not far distant from Greenhush. Harvey sup- 
posed that he should be much more likely to 
find scholars there ; and, as a seamstress, I 
would surely he able to obtain work. 

“ My poor brother was not a great proficient 
in his art. He needed an instructor for him- 
self, for he was only self-taught; km he 
had more of hope than any other mortal I ever 
knew, and his sole ambition was to excel in his 
profession : it seemed great enough to overleap 
all ohstaeles. No matter how darkly the days 
passed with us, we never revealed to one an- 
other the despondency within our hearts. "VVe 
were spared to each other, and we knew that, 
with health and energy, none need starve in a 
world that is overflowing with plenty. 

“We took lodgings in an ohscuie part of the 
great town, in an old house where many other 
families lived. Our rooms were in Die fourth 
storey — two small apartments, separated by a 
narrow hall. There wen* two other and larger 
apartment#, on this floor, both occupied by a 
poor family — a man and his wife, and several 
chUdron. 

“At la.st, after many unavailing attempb to 
procure work, through the kindness of Mrs. 
Hay, whose little girl Harvey was instructing 
in the first rules of drawing, I was introduced 
and recommended as a seamstress to a Mr. 
Woodruff, who kept a large clothing establisli- 
ment. He promised to supply we with work 
during the remainder of the winter : this hap- 
pened on the sixth day of January, a date I 
can never forget. On the afternoon when this 
arrangement was made, I returned to my room, 
with the lightest of hearts; though the day 
was disagreeably wet, and the air damp with 
heavy fog, it seemed bright uud cheerful ns ii 
June day to me. I carried with luc a large 
package of work, for which I w'aa to he paid 
us soon as it Wiis finished. This was one article 
of the asreement lietween my employer and 
myself — the money earned was to he given me 
at the completion of every job. Oh, how 
thankful I was then, when I thought of my 
brother, and of the easy life which we should 
I heicafter lead ! No dread oi weariness, or of 
the imsibilitv of failure or fatigue, entered into 
my head. Work to do, and wages ! Ah, it 
seemed to me that day as tliough 1 had reached 
the verj" heighta of bliss ! 

** I sat in my room while tlie shadows of 
night deepened over the city. A bright firo 
burned upon the hearth — we could afford tlmt 
now! and keen was my enjewnent of th»t 
warm, penetrating blaze ; it wiv* toe first time 
tlmt winter that I had kindled anythiug like a 
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good fire. I sat there in the darkness, deferring 
to light the candle till Harvey should come. 
Soon I heard a heavy step, a very slow and 
Iwavy step, upon the stairway. I knew that it 
was he ; no other person had occasion now for 
coming up to our storey. Harvey’s step had 
often sounded to me very heavy when he came 
iiome fatigued and disappointed. The lodgers 
who had occupied this storey wdtli us had re- 
moved the day before. Supposing, of course, 
that the person advancing through the hall and 
entering Harvey’s room was none other than 
himself, I waited for his appearance-most im- 
patiently waited ; I so longed to tell him of our 
good fortune. 

“ It was probably five minutes — it seemed an 
hour to me — before I heard his step in the hall 
again ; then there was a tap at the door, and 
Harvey immediately entered. Certainly it must 
have been he who had just before come slowly 
up the stairs, but there was nothing dispirited 
indiis manner, as he stood there looking upon 
me with the gladdest of smiles. He ^d not 
speak, but kissed me twice, and then sat down 
at my feet. Looking again upon me with that 
happy smile, he clasped my hand, and exclaimed, 
ling live in memory this day ! Mary, we 
have a fortune at last ; the sun shines !’ 

“ ‘ Yes, that’s the truth,’ I said, thinking be 
had beard through Mrs. Hay of my good luck. 
‘ Mr. Woodruff will let me have w^ork enough 
to keep me busy all the rest of the winter. 
Won’t we live now P’ 

“ ‘ To Jericho with your sewing ! Don’t you 
know I’m an artist P I’ve sold my picture, and 
here, behold! is a twenty pound note! Just 
think of it ! What now P* 

“ ‘ What, to be . sure I are you quite certain 
that you’re not a little crazed, Harvey?* I 
asked in amazement. 

“ ‘ I do so wish now I had shown you the 
picture before it went,’ he said in answer, re- 

f retfuUy. ‘You didn’t know it, to he sure. 

*ve been working on a child-angel’s head for 
several days, morning and evening, in my room. 
But I fear now you will never sec it ; for it is 
«olJ. Ijong live this day in memory !’ 

“ * Amen !’ I shouted, excited as himself ; 
and oh, how long it was before we subsided 
into calmness, mad talked like reasonable 
heinp ! 

“Harvey had gone out, taking his picture 
with him ; his intention was to visit a cele- 
brated dealer. On the way he was stopped by 
an old man, who asked to see the painting. 
"Wlien it was uncovered, he looked at it in sur- 
prise and dcliglit ; he asked my brother what 
disposition he was going to make of his work, 
and if he were poor ; and then he said he had 
the exact counterpart of that head among his 
collection, and he offered £20 for it. This 


seemed to Harvey an enormous sura, and he 
accepted it at once. 

“ Harvev had taken a violent cold that day, 
having walked with old, thin hoots many miles 
through mud and thawing snow ; and the slight 
cough with which he was always affected was 
ainfully increased. But this did not trouble 
im — he thought not at all of it ; and wlien I 
spoke of seeking an instant remedy, he would 
not hear of such a thing, declaring that it was 
too late for me to venture out then, and so he 
dismi.ssed the subject. 

“ We did not light any candle that night. 
The fire-blaze was so cheerful ; it made such 
leasant light and shadow in the room that wc 
id not need any other illumination. Strong 
as young giants in spirit, we talked of the great 
things we would yet accomplish. My dear, 
young, handsome brother ! How his imagina- 
tion rioted in those delightful visions which 
flooded his brain ! 

“It was a moonlit night; the clouds and 
the mists had given way, and the queen of 
heaven smiled on the earth. Througli tlie 
large window at the end of the hall which 
separated our rooms the light clearly streamed ; 
we needed no candle to light either of us to 
bed. We would be prudent after all, though 
w e were so fortunate. 

“ From ten o’clock when I retired till tlic 
clock in the spire of St. Mark’s told six in the 
morning, I slept not for a moment. I was so 
glad, so thankful; I knew then how liard a 
tiling it is to bear sudden prosperity with calm- 
ness. But one thought, only one, in all tliose 
hours troubled me — the remembrance of the 
great w rong Uncle Holborn had done me in 
his death. How could it ever be overcome? 
The bitter thought took in those still hours that 
form of a passionate prayer: and oh, how I 
wrestled with the angel for the blessing of a 
restored name ! Yet, even then I felt that it 
was better to suffer as I did rather than ven- 
ture, as the old man had, before the Lord of 
heaven, with a falsehood staining his soul. 

“ In the morning I sank into a sound sleep 
When I awoke again, it must have been near 
nine o’clock, and there was a sound as of many 
persons passing along the hall, and in the 
neighbourhood of Harvey’s room. I arose in 
amazement, and somewhat of alarm, and dressed 
myself hastily. I could hear men talking all 
the while with my brother, j^nd heard his voice 
in answer. 

“ In a few moments, when my suspense was 
becoming perfectly agonising, he came to my 
door, rapped, and called to me. I went out at 
once. A glance at Harvey’s pale face, and the 
solemn sternness of the men gathered around 
him, filled mo with awful forebodings. He took 
my hand without uttering a word— his own 
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were cold as ice— and led me into his chamber | fixed his piercing eyes upon me, and demanded, 
I trembled violently, he looked so excited and j “ ‘ Give me your name— tell me what you are P* 
distressed ‘ Be calm,’ he said, with a gently- ' “ * I am Mary Wilbur, a seamstress, the sister 

intrestiTiGr nerpnt But I bad Install selt-control of this young man,* I answered steadily. 



“‘Gentlemen,’ he said, then turning to tlie “ ‘ What is your brotaer s occupation P* 

strangers, ‘ask this woman all you wish to “* He is an artist ’ 

know’ And Harvey stood back from me, “* Where was lie yesterday and last evening?* 

leaving me alone fronting a group ot men “ ‘ Part of the daj — that is, m the morning 

who looked searchmglv upon me — he was busy witli his sketclimg m ray room,. 

“One of these persons a commanding, officer- In the afternoon he w.is out till dark giving 
like individual, stepping lorwiird at these viords lessons to his pupils down town In the cveiL- 
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ia^ from seven till ten o’clock, ho was in my 
loom.^ 

* Where were yon in the afternoon of yes- 
terday ?* 

“ ‘ In the street, seeking for work.’ 

“ * Are you poor P’ 

“‘Yes — no, not now,’ I added thinking of 
our late good fortune. 

“‘Ah! a fortune has fallen 1o you, then P’ 
continued my inquisitor, glancing from me to 
his companions. 

“ ‘ Yes, sir.’ 

“ ‘ Through whom P’ 

“ ‘ 'ili rough our own efforts. My brother has 
sold a painting to a gentleman, and I have suc- 
ceeded in getting work at Mr. Woodruff’s store.’ 

“ ‘ Look here, madam,’ said another of the 
men, with stern impatience. As he spoke, he 
opened tJie door of a large closet, which was 
built when the house was erected, in the wali 
of the room. I did look, O my God ! upon a 
murdered man, and did not faint uor scream ; 
hut I felt that the sentence of a terrible woe 
was pronounced upon me in that moment. 

“lAe body was bent together and crojyded 
info a box. It was that of a young, slight man, 
who had evidently come to his death by violent 
means. 

“ ‘ llave you seen this body before, madam P 
“ I drew' nearer to the body. I bent my 
head to look more scrutinizingly upon it ; the 
very blood seemed freezing in ray veins, as I 
did so, and thought of where that corpse was 
found, and heard that momentous question, I 
was horror-struck ; and for a moment it was 
utterly impossible for me to utter a word. I 
turned to Harvey, and his glance instantly re- 
assured me— he was no murdierer ! Then I felt 
wonderfully calm and contageons. I answered 
at once, ‘ No ; I have never seen that person 
before, eitiier us a dead or as a living man.’ 

“ My brother was arrested on suspicion of 
murder. They carried him away to the prison ; 
they left mo alone in my misery — my unutter- 
able despair. How those days ihnt followed 
passed, i know not ; they came and went, and 
wore as a long, horrid dream. They left none 
other than a dream-like truce in my memory. 

“ At last there came to me a gentleman who 
liad been appointed to defend Harvey. He had 
\isited the dear boy in prison ; aud he had be- 
sought him to come to me and assure me of 
his entire innocence of that foul deed. Aud 
Mr. Curtis wished also to examine me as a 
witness, before I w as called upon at the public 
trial. The person who was murdered was a 
young man, an artisan, who hud lived in a house 
but a few doors from the platre where we lodged. 
Neither Harvey nor I had heard even that he 
was missing. It appeared tliat he was known 
hy many to have recently become heir to a 
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small property— to obtain which, it was not 
doubtM, some person had committed the awful 
crime of murder. 

“The body was immediately recognised by 
the dead man’s fiiends ; and in Han'cy’s room 
were found tools which had evidently been 
used for a bloody purpose ; and under his bed 
were found tom and blood-stained clothes. The 
closet in which the body was discovered was 
locked — the key found among my lirother’s 
thiugs ; the door had been broken ojicn by the 
officers in their search. 'Uliese men had pre- 
viously searched through all tlie lower part of 
the lioiisc. Indeed, the fact tliat some noto- 
rious \ illains lodged there (of which wc were 
at the time ignorant) had fret induced the sus- 
picion that by some of these persons the dread- 
ful deed was wrought. 

“Mr. Curtis endeavoored to assure me that 
there would not be the least difficulty in pro^ ing 
my brother’s entire innocence of the crime w ith 
which he was charged ; but I could not conceal 
from myself the fact of the great imperfectm*ss 
of my evidence, and mine was the chid' that 
could be favourably adduced. I had never seen 
the painting that Harvey sold; the person who 
purchased it was altogether unknown to either 
of us ; he had not even given my brotJun* his 
name, but merely purchased the picture in the 
streets ; aud thew was no clue whereb}' to dis- 
cover liim. That heavy step upon the stair, 
which I had supposed to be his, now' was 1 
morally certniii toat another person hud entered 
Iiis room in tlio night ; but where was tlie 
proof? Only my conviction. Mr. Curtis 
wished for testimonials to our past integrity — 
he wished our friends to come forward, and 
certify to our good character. Our friends ! 

“ To this most kind aud Christian man, I re- 
vealed the sod story of our past life up to that 
veiy night wliich saw tlie brightening prospect 
of our IMture, and he believed me. 

“The day of trial came. Until that time I 
had not seen Harvey since his arrest. My 
heart died within me as I looked on him then ; 
he had suffered so terribly. Tin; violent cold 
taken on that dark day which was so bright to 
us had increased— it had told upon liim j for 
he was very pale, and coughed incessantly. 

“The trial was not a lengthened one. It 
was, of course, a case of circumstantial evi- 
dence. Our counsel could do uotliing — there 
was nothing to be done. False w itnesses, who 
testified to the most, flagrant falsehoods, were 
not found wanting. Our ruin was complete. 

“They allowed my testimony; but it w'as 
outweighed, was made and proved to he nothing 
worth : all that i could aver was set down on 
the testimony of an interested person, who was 
resolved even to swear falsely, if so her brother’s 
life might he saved. Had not the dead declared 
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that I was unworthy all confidence and respect P 
Was I not worse than a heathen in the eyes of 
the pure and holy P 

“ There was a monient when all hearts were 
constrained to feel, when many wept. It was 
when Harvey, at the conclusion of tlie evidence, 
arose, and d^lored before Qod and man his 
entire innocence. That sweet and thrilling 
voice I 'tia ringing in my ear constantly ; and 
that pale, heautifol foce, grown at last entirely 
calm, how is it ever before me ! my brother ! 
my brother ! 

“ Many gave ciedenoe to his words, I know 
they did ; but the counsel for the Government 
had not laboured with the jury in vain : they 
brought in a verdict of deliberate murder, and 
my darling was condemned to death. "Vnien 
llarvf y had finished Ins earnest, simple states 
ment, J could not resist the frantic impulse 
that sei/ied me. I stood up in the presence of 
the mighty throng, and told with voice that 
never faltered the story of our life. They 
could not silence me by word or look. I felt 
that in the moment when they were about to 
take from me iny all, I liad a right to put in 
iny protest — tliey should not work that wrong 
till 1 liad spoken. ‘Angnisli worketJi inspira- 
tion and it seemod to me in tlinf hour as 
though I were inspired and sustained b} aspint 
not oi earth. And they let me sp -ak until, 
exhausted, I fell to the floor ; but my effort was 
made in vain. 

“ The day of execution wot, appointed to be 
flircc mouths from the time of condemnation. 
The Saturday of every week they suffered me 
10 be with my brother in lus cell, and during 
the otlier five days I laboured — God gave me 
strength-— to maintain myself, I took lodgings 
in the house of a poor woman who lived near 
llie prison ; aU I oared for then was to be near 
iiim — to feel that he was near, to see that only 
a wall of stone interposed between us. That 
day of tbe weeks which I spent with Harvey 
was given to him solely. 1 eomlorted and 
nursed him, strengthened liis heart with words 
which bad no balmy iullucncc for me ; I made 
more steadfast Ids luitb, and bis hope in Hea- 
ven. It was a blessed work the Father in heaven 
«uftered me to do. 

“And all this time he was dying — slowly, 
surely dying; and we both knew it — knew it and 
were glad. Excitement and despair had given 
him a dcwth-hlo^ — ho would not need that ol 
the hiw. There wa» a physician in the prison, 
a kind, good man, who did much towards allay- 
ing the fever of Harvey’s mind, hut lie could 
not restore the dear boy to health, to life ; and 
it was with joy that we saw this ; we could hear 
all but the iboiight ot that shameful execution 
for an uncommitted crime. 

“ llis spirit fled away from earth one week 


before the sentence was to have been passed 
upon him. I was witli him in that hour alone. 
I only supported him in his last moments, I 
only received his last words, his last kiss, his 
last blessing. My wild sorrow was liushed 
then ; I shed not one tear, hut talked with him 
calmly and peacefully, as though we had been 
at home, and speaking of an earthly future. 1 
made no effort to call in others when I saw 
that the time of his departure was at hand. 
While he lay in my arms, still living, I was 
strong to bear, for he was mine ; hut when my 
tears fell at last upon his face, for one moment, 
and he knew it not — when I felt the hand 
wiiich had grasped mine so londly growing icy- 
cold — when driving back those tears to my 
heart which they flooded, I arose and called the 
keeper, and, pointing to my dead brother, prayed 
that he might be mine for burial — when 1 went 
again from the prison, this plea refused, and 
sought my dwelung-place, how could 1 but 
wonder at the providence of God ? how could I 
keep one human feeling in my heart P 

“ Sometimes, in my bitterest sorrow, J hav e 
wondered if there were indeed a God of mercy. 
I have had dark and dreadful thoughts ; yet, ev en. 
at such times, I havo found my guardian angel. 
The laith which Harvev kept to tbe last 
tended to re-assuro and comtort me. The AJL 
mi^ity is merciful, and shall I hesitate to trust 
in Him P SlialJ I not rather prove that trust 
in hastening from this dreary world ? X can- 
not live in this inhospitable place wliere haraan 
beings have trampled upon and crushed me; 
among those who fiave dared take from me the 
joy of life, who have heaped insult and intolerar 
ble wrong upon me, I cannot, I will not live ! 
Fatlier, forgive me, if I hasten before the time ! 

“ There is a river dark, and swift, and deep 
— a current that flows on mightily towards the 
eternal sea. 

There is a rest for those who weep, 

A calm lor weary pilgrims found. 

“ It must be mine. If I fling myself into its 
embrace, and float on to the land ol tlie re- 
deemed from woe, it is because i cannot longer 
bear the mortal chastisement. Here I am aa 
outcast from human pity, mercy, and love. 
There is no strength in the ann of flesh. My 
heart has fainti'd, and failed me. To tliy surg- 
ing waters, then, O stream of life, I liasten ; 
bear me quickly to our Euther on the etermif 
shore !** 


Grace in Women. — Hazlitt says, “ Grace in 
women is the sweet charm that draws the soul 
into its oirelc, and binds a spell round it for ever. 
The reason of which is, that habitual grace im- 
plies a continual sense of delight, of ease and 
propriety, which nothing can interrupt, ever 
varying, and adapting itself to all circumstances 
ahke.” 



NETTING ANG INSERTION. 


1 « 



NETTED D’OYLEY. 

Make a sc^uare of netting the size required for a D’Oyley, and afterwards work the design from 
the pattern given in soft darning-cotton, always taking care to keep the same number ot tiireads in 
each Bqmare and let all run the same way ; afterwards finish with either a netted edging or fringe . 
These l)*Oyley8 look extremely pretty if the netting is in coloured cotton and the design worked iu 
white cotton. 



nrSERTlON. TO COSaESPOND WITH ENGLLSH EMIlBOlDEaY PATTEEJ?, P. IILI, TOL. I. 


THE FASHIONS. 
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t Jias|i0ns. 



WiB tmuk the Paris coRttuue of the present month more elegant than ever 1 he uiobs nrci tuiii « made 
of figured "silk The skirt is long and opened fr ra the hips, is let m itU a breadth of monc antique ol same 

■eolour, and banded across as in the Engiaving with vohot The sleoies aio open ^om above the eibow^ ana are 
fastened with bows of the same coloured velvet as the drebb The coU ir frill and midir »U vts “ AJigie 

K rro The bonnet is rather larger than last mouth and is worn much more foru ard on the head one we 

IS made of satin, with frills of blonde and gau/e A wreath of small ,jmk roses is wom iiiBiue areas ot im 

lUUe boy is also the newest Paris fashion, and is given to gratify the srish of numerous cox respondents. 



AH OHERA cloak. 


To plMM fair correspoiiAtntfl, th© ** Ladies of HuH/* we give » pattern of the newest Opera 
-Cloak for the present season. The colour of the Cloak is generally white, with the pattern laid on 
tn cximson velvet : the tassela and the lining of the hood are also of the same colour. Somctinies the 
Cloak is of a beautiful light-blue. In that case, the braiding, tassels, &c., are in white ; which has » 
very beautiful, chaste appearance. 


EDIBLE BlllDS’-^^ESTS. 


EDIBLE BIRDS-NESTS. 

Among the various articles exposed for sale 
to the natives in the innumerable streets of 
Canton, the edible birds’ -nests deserve especial 
notice. Tliey owe their celebrity only to the 
whimsical luxury of the Cliinese, and are 
brought principally from Java and Sumatra, 
though they arc found on most of the rocky 
islets of the Indian Archipelago. 

The nest is the habitation of a small swallow, 
named (from the circumstance of having an 
edible house) tirvndo csculenia. They are 
composed of a mucilaginous substance, but as 
yet have never been analysed with sufficient 
accuracy to show the constituents. Externally, 
they resemble ill-concocted, hbrous isinglass, 
and are of a white colour, inclining to red. 
Their thickness is little more than that of a 
silver spoon, and the weight from a quarter to 
half an ounce. 

Wlien dry, they are brittle and wrinkled ; 
the size is nearly that of a goose’s egg. Those 
tliat are dry, white, and clean, arc the most valu- 
able. They are packed in bundles, with spht 
rattans run through them to preserve the 
sliape. Those procured after the young are 
hedged are not saleable in China. 

The quality of the nests varies <* ^cording to 
tlie situation and extent of the caves, and tin* 
lime at mIiicIi they are taken. If procured 
before tlie young are hedged, the nests are of 
tlie beri kind ; if they contain eggs only, they i 
arc still valuable ; but if the young arc in the 
nests, or liavc left them, flic wliole are tlicn 
nearly vvortliless, being dark-coloured, streaked I 
with blood, and intermixed with feathers and 
dirt. 

Tliesc nests arc procurable twice every year ; 
the best are found in deep, damp caves, which, 
if not injured, will continue to produce lude- 
hnitely. It ivus once thought that the caves 
near tlie sca-eoast were the most productive; 
but some of the most profitable yet found are 
situated fifty miles in the interior. This fact 
seems to be against the opinion that the nests 
arc composed of the spawn of firh, or of 
de~mer. 

The nu'thorl of procuring these nests is not 
unattended with danger. Some of the caves 
are so precipitous that no one but those ac- 
customed to the employment from their youth 
can obtain the •nests, beiug only approachable 
by a perpendicular descent of many hundred 
feet, by ladders of bamboo and rattan, over a 
sea rolling violently against the rocks. IVhen 
the moutli of the cave is attained, the perilous 
task of taking the nests must often be performed 
by torcbligbt, by penetrating into recesses of 
the rock, where the slightest slip would be 
instantly fatal to the adventurers, who see 


nothing below them but the turbulent surf, 
making its way into the chasms of the rock : 
such is the price paid to gratify luxury. 

After the nests are obtained, they are sepa- 
rated from feathers and dirt, are carefully dried 
and packed, and are then fit for the market. 
The Chinese, who are the only people that 
purchase them for their own use, bring them 
in junks to this market, vvlicre they command 
extiaAagant prices; the best or white kind 
often being wortli a thousand pounds per 
pecul,* wliich is nearly twice their n eight in 
silver. The middling kind is worth from 
three to fi\e liiindred, and tlie worst, or those 
j procured after Hedging, from thirty to fifty 
1 pounds per jieciil. Tlie majority of the best 
, kind arc sent to Pekin, for the use of the Court. 
I It appears, til erefore, that this curious dish 
I is only an article of expensive luxury among 
I the Cliinese. The Japanese do not use it at 
[ all; and lion the Ibniu r people acquired the 
habit of indiilring in it is onlj lc‘>b singular 
I than their j)ers(\ enng in it. 

They cojisiilcr the edible bird’s-ucst as a 
groat stimulant, tonic, and apbrodisiac ; but 
its liest quality, perhaps, is its being perfectly 
harmless 'J'he labour 1. stowed to lender it 
fit for the table is ciiomioiis : e\er;s feather, 
stick, or imjnirify of any kind is carefully 
renuHcd; and liien, after undergoing many 
w.isJiings :iutl preparations, it is made into a 
soft, dcliciuus jelly. The side of birJs’-ne.sts is 
a mono])oJy with all the Goveinments in whose 
dorm uioiis "they arc fouud. About two hundred 
' and fifty thousand peculs, at a value of nearly 
lour hundred tliousand pounds, are annually 
brought to Canton. TJiesc come from the 
islands of Java, Sumatra, Macassar, and those 
of tlie Sooloo group. Java alone sends about 
tliiifv thousand pounds, mostly of the first 
quality. 

• A Chinese weight, equal to 133^ lbs. avoirdupois. 

litic EoTfO OF THi If OUSE. — The English term 
“ husband " is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
words hus and band, w hicb signify the “ bond of 
the house and it was anciently spelt “ house- 
bond,” and continued to b« spelt thus in some 
editions of the English Bible after the introduc- 
tion of printing. A hatband* then, is a house- 
hond — tlie bond of a honso— that which engirdles 
the family into the union of oneness of love. 
Wile and* children, and ** stranger within the 
gates,” all their interests and their happiness 
are encircled in the “ house-bond’s ” embrace, 
the objects of his especial care. What a fine 
picture is this of a husband’s duty, and a tamiiy’s 
privilege ! 

SrABTAif Matbimouy. — T he laws ofSpartein 
relation to matrimony were curious, and might 
advantageouslv be brought into nae in the nine- 
teenth century. A man was liable to an action 
for mamiiig too late, marrying improperly, and 
1( r not niuiTiiuiT at all. 
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THE COSTUMES 

THE COSTUMES OF THE WORLD. 

We intend to enhance the interest of our 
Magazine by a few desultory chapters upon 
dress. We sliall not attempt to trace the rise 
and progress of the hat, or discuss the geogra- 
pliical distribution of the bonnet, nor otherwise 
enter upon tedious disquisitions ; but simply 
describe, with the aid of illustrations, the cos- 
tumes which obtain in various! portions of this 
habitable globe. And in order to show that 
we proceed upon no chronological or geogra- 
pliical system, we hasten at once to assist at the 
popular toilette in 

INDIA. 

The costume of the Hindoo woman is pecu- 
liarly beroming. It consists of a long piece of 
silk or cotton tied round the waist, and hanging 
in a graceful manner to the feet; it is alter- ( 
wards brought over the body in negligent lold 
under this they cover the bosom with a short 



waistcoat of satij, but wear nc iinen. Their 
long black hair is adorned with jewels and 
wreaths of flowers; their ears are bored in 
many places, and lo^ed with pearls : a variety 
of gold chains, strings ot pearl, and precious 
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stones, fall from the neck over the bosom, and 
the arms are covered with bracelets from the 
wrist to the elbow. They also have gold and 
silver chains round the ankles, and abundance 
of rings on their fingers and toes ; among the 
foniicr is often a small mirror. They perfume 
their liair w’ith oil of cloves, cinnamon, sandal, 
mogrees, and sweet scented Sowers, and those 
who can afford it use the oil or otto of roses , 
they also make use of henna and aiitiinoii}, 
like most other Eastern nations, to heighten 
their beauty. 

T]ie costume of the Mohaiflmedans in India 
s much like that of the Hindoos, especially the 
urban, the long wliite gown, sa-sh, and shoes ; 
but, in addition, tliey w'car full trousers, usuaUy 
of satin, with gold and silver flowers, and a 
rnfarrn, or short dagger, in their girdle. I’he 
Mohammedan women adorn themselves with a 
variety of jewels, worn over a close gowm ot 
nnislin, with long sleeves and a short w'aist; 
silk or satin drawers reach to the ankles, and 
transjiarent veil covers the head. 

When tlie Hindoos and Mohammedans are 
baptised into the Cnristian faith, the women 
lay aside their Eastern dress, and put on a jacket 
and petticoat; and tlie men wear as much ol 
the European ajiparel as they can, with the ex- 
ception of a coat and stockings, which are only 
worn on festivals and days ot ceremony. 

The dress of llvder Ali, the most formidable 
enemy the Eiiglisli ever met with in the East, 
like that of most of tlie natives of India, con- 
sisted of a robe of wliitc muslin, with a turban 
of the same. The vest, which is fashioned 
much like the gown of an European lady, is 
fastened at the body and sleeves by strings ; tlie 
rest of the robe liangs loosely in folds, so that 
tlie grandees of India, when they walk, have a 
page to support their train. 

Eorhes gives the following description of the 
dress of a Mogul lady ; — “Her drawers of green 
satin, flowered with gold, w'ere seen under a 
chemise of transparent gauze, reaching to her 
slippers, wdiich were richly embroidered. A 
vest of pale blue satin, edged with gold, 'sat 
close to her sliape, which an upper robe of 
striped silver muslin, full and flowing, displayed 
to great advantage. A netted veil of crimson 
silk, flowered with silver, fell carelessly over 
her long braided hair, which was combed 
smooth and divided from the forehead, •W'here a 
cluster of jewels was fastened ly strings of seed 
p jarl. Her ear-rings were large and handsome 
— the ring woni in her nose, according to our 
idea of orm ment, less becoming. A necklace, 
in intermingled rows of pearl and gold, covered 
her bosom, and several strings of lar^e pearls were 
suspended from an embroidered girdle set with 
diamonds ; bracelets of gold and coral reached 
from her wTist to her elbow, golden chains eii- 
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circled her ankles, and all her toes and fingers 
were adorned with valuable rings.” 

The silk-net veil of a crimson or purple 



colour, embroidered in sih er, which the ^logul 
ladies wear, either to cover the face or to throw 
back over the shoulders as an ornament, is 
similar to that mentioned in the “Odyssey” as 
being predated by Helen to Telemachus . — 

The befluteous queen, advtinoin?, then displayed 
A shining veil, and Unm endearing said 
Ar< tpt, dear youth, (his numnment of love, 

Long sinee in better days by ITi len wove . 

Safe in thy inothei 'scare tbo vebtiirc I}i>, 

To deck thy bnde and graci tliy miytiui day." 

The court of Hyder Ali was the most bril- 
liant of his time in India. Ilis comptuiy of 
comedians was very celebrated, both on account 
of their riches and the heauty as well as the 
harmonious voices of the bayaderes or dancing- 
girls. The dimpled cheeks of tliese lovely 
creatures are tinged a yellow colour, which, 
though a strange adornment in the eyes of an 
European, is ranch admired by the Orientals. 
Their black hair hangs in flowing tresses to the 
ground. Their dress is always made of fine 
gauze, very richly embroidered with gold, and 
they are covered with jewels. The head, neck, 
ears, breast, arms, fingers, legs, and toes, have 
each their own peculiar ornament, and even the 
iHwe is adorned with a diamond. Small bells 
are frequently used as ornaments by thess fair 
maidens. 

A 7 one of sweet bells 

Botma the waist of some fair Indian dancer la ringing. 

The SikliB, the most rising people of modem 


India, next come under our observation. Rnn- 
jeet Singh, their celebrated chief, like Hyder Ali 
had a great taste for the adornments of fashion, 
and was imitated in his love for fine clothes by 
his whole court, winch was in this respect un- 
equalled in all the East. 

The Sikhs wear a small, flat turban, which 
becomes them well, and a short tunic, which 
only descends as far as the knee, leaving the 
rest of llic leg exposed. Costly brocades and 
shawls lined with fur are employed by the great 
for these tunics. The Siklis wear their hair 
long ; the ladies of the tribe knot it at the crown, 
and throw over the head a robe, which also en- 
velopes the bod>,aDd gives them a singular ap- 
pearance. Tliey pull the hair so tight to form 
this knot that the skin of the forehead is drawn 
with it, and the eyebrows are considerably re- 
loved from the visual organs. 

The glowing descriiitions in the “Arabian 
lights” are not more gorgeous than the rcali- 
ics often met with in India. 




A scene which took place in the Maharajah’s 
court at Lahore is worthy of description. “The 
hfdl of audience is built entirely ot marble, and 
Is the work of the Mogul emperors ; part of 
the roof was gorgeously decorateil by a pavi- 
lion of silken doth, studded with jewels. The 
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Maliarajtili himself wore a necklece, armlets, 
and bracelets of emeralds, some of which were 
very large ; the nobles likewise displayed npon 
their persons vast (juautilies ol‘ jewtds. and all 
the court was linbited in yellow, the favourite 
colour of the nation.” 

The neighbours of the Sikhs, the Seindians, 
from religions niuti\es, wear garments of dark 
colour, and form their turbans of tight and 
round folds of cloth. 

The weaving and embroider}' of India are 
justly ct lehrated, and have been so for many 
ages. The stutfs of Moultaii and Bhaw'al])o ir 
are now interwoven ^Yitll g(dd, and frequently 
of a purple eolour ; and we read that Anrung- 
zebc had a tent lined with Masuiipatam 
chintzes, figured with flowers, so nalural in 
appearance, and of such vivid colours, that the 
tent n'sembk'd a real parterre. 

The muslin drawers w'orn hy the women in 
India an' frequently most rielily and heautifnlly 
eiiihroidered with needlework, and some of 
them are of so fine a texture as only to allow 
of once putting on. {Satins and silks are also 
emhnudercd hy the hand, in great quantities. 
One of tlie garments \vorn by Aurungzebe is 
described as having be^navest ofw'liitc deli- | 
cately-flowcred satin, adorned wdili a silk ,nid 
gold embroidery of tlie finest texture and the 
brightest colours. 

lu tiiis country men as well as women devote 
much time to embroidery ; and it is not unusual 
to see several of the former seated cross-legged 
on a mat, employed in a manner that in Europe 
would be considered effeminate, and quite below 
the dignity of the nobler sex. JBut in India 
the needle docs not belong exclusively to women : 
lier prcrogavlve is there invaded ; and tlie most 
delicate patterns of tinted flowers, or muslins fine 
as the spider’s we.b, are ornamented in gold and 
silver threads by these industrious workmen. 

With the Eirmans many articles of daily use 
as well as of ornament indicate the rank oi’ the 
possessor. The shape of the betel-box, which 
is carried by an attendant after the people of 
distinction; the ear-rings, cap of ceremony, 
horse, furniture, mid even the metal drinking- 
enp, all indicate the different degrees of society; 
and woe he to him who assumes the insignia of 
a rank to which he Itas no legitimate right ! 

The common dross of a man of distinction 
consists of a tight 'Coat w'ilh long sleeves made 
of muslin, or of very fine nankeen, and a silk 
wrapper fastened at the waist. The court-dress 
of the nobility i'' very becoming: it i.s formed 
of a long robe, either of flowered satin or velvet, 
reaching to tlie ankles, with an open collar and 
loose sleeves. Over this there is a scarf, or 
flowing mniiile., tliat hangs from the shoulders ; 
and on their heads they wear high caps made 
of velvet, or silk embroidered with flowers, 


according to the rank of tlie wearer. Ear-rings 
are an indispensable part of the attire. Some 
of tliem are made of gold tubes about three 
iiieliesiii length, expaiiding into a ball at the 
lower end ; others consist of heavy masses of 
i gold, the weight of which otteu dragstlic ear 
down to th(‘ extmit of two or three inelics. 

Tlie Birman women have their distingui shin g 
ornaments as well as the men. Their liair is 
tied in a bunch at the top of the head, and 
bound round w'itli a fillet, the emliroidery and 
jewels of wliieli mark their respective ranks. 
Their dress consists of a shwt cliemise, and a 
loose jacket with tight sleeves. Hound their 
waist tlic} roll a long piece of silk or cloth, 

' wliieli reiches to the feet, and sometimes trails 
1 cm the ground. 

When womeu of distinction go abroad, they 
put on a scarf or sliawl made of silk, which 
tlu'} throw round them with much grace and 
elegance. Women in full dress stain the palms 
of their hands and their nails of a red colour, 
and rub their laces with powder of sandal-wood, 
or of a bark c died Both men and. 

women tinge the edges of their evelids and 
their teclli with black, which in the latter case 
gives them a disagri'eable appearance. The 
lower class of females often wear only a single 
ganneiitjlike a slu'ct, which, wrapped round the 
body and tucked in under tlie arms, descends to 
the ankle. (See tlie second illustration.)' 

Men of the working-classes also wear a very 
limited quantity of clothing ; a mantle or vest 
is, however, highly prized in the cold season. 

Their neighbours, the inhabitants of Siam, 
wear very little clothing, which may, perhaps, 
be accounted for by the excessive lieat of the 
climate. People of rank tie rt piece of calico 
round the waist, and allow it to hang down to 
the knees. The lower classes wear a garment 
that resembles breeches. All have a mnslin 
shirt without a collar, and open in front, with 
large loose sleeves, and no wristbands. When 
the weather is cold, they tlirow a piece of 
painted linen over their shoulders, like a mantle, 
and twist it round their arms. 

The women’s dross is niucli the same. They 
wrap a cloth round the waist, and let the ends 
hang to tlie ground ; they also cover the neck 
and shoulders, but never wear any ornament 
on the head. Tliey cover their fingers with. 
rings, and wear numerous bracelets and im- 
mense ear-rings. All classes Ivive very pointed 
shoes, but no stockings. 

The king is distinguislied by a vest of rich 
brocaded satin, with tight sleeves to the wrist; 
and it is unlawful to wear this dress unless it 
is presented by the sovereign as a mark ot 
favour to a subject. 

The court wear red dresses, and the king a 
cap shaped like a sugar-loaf, surrounded by a 
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circle of precious stones, and fastened undef 
the chin. Officers of rank have coronets of 
gold or silver. In travelling, hats are used ; 
hut in general no covering is worn on the head. 
The hair is very thick, and both sexes cut it 
quite short to the cars ; the women make it 
stand up straight from the head. Beards are 
never worn in Siam. 


MY BROTHER TOM. 

BY PATIENCE PRICE. 

There was a thought of naming him Isaac ; 
at least, that was my mother’s tjiought when 
Tom was horn, for lie was the child of her old 
age. But my lather would not listen to it; and 
so he was christened Thomas. 

There were before him six of us, mjsclf the 
eldest — Miss Price hy courtesy, and of the same 
n^e still, for no one has thought of changing 
my patronymic. I am now aged — hut no 
matter ; while there is life there is hope, and 1 
can boast the experience of four married 
women and one married man. I will not 
anticipate, hut begin at the beginning. It is 
of Tom that I am to speak, and not of myself ; 
and if my own story comes out ineidentaUy, I 
hope to be acquitted of egotism. Sure I am 
that I have been so Thomased all my life that 1 
am not quite sure of my own ideal itj. 

Wlien Tom was born, there was great re- 
joicing. For a short time there was also great 
contention ; for my four young sisters and 1 
clamoured which should hold the baby. Mother 
settled the dispute, aud, to my infinite com- 
placency, said, “ Let Patience have him ; she is 
the eldest.” Short-sighted child that 1 was, I 
was delighted at this decision. I am older aud 
wiser now. With what importance did 1 flieu 
assert my riffht and prerogative ! Nobody could 
hold the baby but mother aud I. The young 
tyrant soon learned to tolerate no one else, and 
he grew to us like a fixture. To his mother he 
clung from necessity'; to me for recreation. 
He crowed and shouted with delight at my 
appearance, and gave his first tokens of ap- 
preclativeness by putting out liis arms to me. 
I was in extasy. It wgs delight — ^triumph ; 
and ill the first magnificent, feeling of womanly 
ccmsequeuco, I twisted up iny hair and put in a 
comb. 

Bless me !” cried my father, “ how like an 
old woman cut short !” 

“Indeed,” said my mother, “ Patience w quite 
a woman, and I should not know what to do 
without her.” 

“Humph!” said my father; but his eye 
caught the reflection of a grey hair or two in 
the rain’or opposite, and he said no more— if 
saying “ liumph !” be saying anytliing. And I 
inwardly resolved that the tucks in my present 


frocks should he “let out,” if the baby ever 
gave me an opportunity, and that the nest 
should be of greater longitude. Why not? I 
was in my fifteenth year. It is wonderful how 
in some respects brother Tom brought me 
forward ; and if in otliers he has kept me back, 
perhaps that is only compensatory justice. 

My father died when Tom was four years old. 
Poor little Tom ! he was very fond of him, and 
showed a knowledge and a feeling quite beyond 
his years in his lamentations. Mother was 
inconsolable and helpless, and Tom was fastened 
on me more closely than p\er. I was only 
sixteen, but seemed a w'omaii grown, so much 
liad houseliold cares and duties lirought me 
forward. 1 was the admiration of all our 
friends, and w'as pointed out as the model 
daughter. Such indeed I was; but if there 
liad been loss model in me, my mother would 
have more wisely shaped herself, and my sisters 
would not liavT been quite so useless. I tried to 
direct them. 'J'hey rebidled. 1 appealed to niy 
mother, and she saitl, “You are a dear good 
girl, P:ilieiiee, and it is eader for you to do all 
than to ask them.” They felt tlie rebuke, and 
1 the praise ; and, while they tried to do more, 
I btnne to anticipate them. So at eighteen I 
was housekeeper in fiiet, and my mother only 
my police-foree, in last resort, to quell rebellions. 
It was all on account of brother Tom, for lie 
had placed me in my dangerous elevation. 

As Tom grew to boyhood, he became the 
apple of rav eye, and the pride of my life. No 
lad ill the neighhourliood was better dressed. 
"While my sisters slept, aud my mother dozed 
and w'ondered, my frocks, scarce worn, w'ere 
transformed into fancy costumes for little Tom. 
Oftentimes I scrimjicd a pattern, or bought just 
a little more, to fit him out iu a jacket or sack 
of brilliaut colour^. I was delighted w'hen the 
little rogue said, “ xHl Patty’s frocks made of a 
hit of mine !” That idea grew with him. lie 
thought — bless the man ! he thinks now — that I 
and mine, soul, body, and wardrobe, are part of 
him and his ! 

Young friends began to cluster about the 
liousp. There were five Miss Prices, aud it 
would have been misprision of treason against 
Cupid if no man called on them. Y^oung lady- 
friends of my sisters brought their brothers, 
then ihe brothers came of tlmmselves, and then 
their friends came with them. In our bloom 
we were quite the fashion. We were pretty and 
well bred, aocomplished, aud not very poor. In 
a word, we were respectable. And my eldest 
brother William, he had his friends too. So, 
on the w'hole, in our set we were quite the 
fashion. 

We! I Imd forgotten. Thejf-, I should say 
— ^for where was I? Overshadowed by Tom — 
brother Tom — dear brother Tom ! At eight 
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years of ^ he would not go to sleep unless 

some iiiie sat in his room. Sisters had company. 
The hopemaid, like all hoosemsids, was altoays 
out,^ Mother was busy. Couldn’t I just sit 
itt hie room and draw up his day’s rents, or sew 
n WttoE on to-morrow’s trousers P” I could 
jtist do nothing dse. The company was always 
msAers’. And Tom waked up and cried so. It 
was m>np, or earache, or colic, or cholera 
morons, or terror, or— no matter what. Sister 
Patience was the catholicon, the panacea, the 
anodrae. The others alwn^ asked, “ How can 
you hear him ciy so P” It was as if I alone 
nad the key of his vocal organs, and the charge 
of grand pacificator. Our guests must not hear 
his noise; but nobody thought cf anyone’s 
quelling the riot except Patience. All fell on 
poor me 1 And this was in part the reversion 
of my mother’s praise— “ Patience is the eldest. 
Patience is quite a woman.” 1 submitted, and 
looked forward with hope. 

I waked from my dream to hear that sister 
Carry was to be «iarried ! She was the next 
eldest, and had fairly, or rather unfairly, stolen 
my turn. Thomas— dear brother Tom — con- 
soled me. “You won’t go and got married, 
rind go away to leave us, wul you, sister Patty P’’ 
And mother, with a sigh, said, “ No, Tommy, 
sister Patty is too good a daughter. We could 
not live without her.” There was a half tear 
in mother’s eye, and a whole one iu my own. 
It was not that I wanted to be married. Oh, 
no! Butany other servant who had been so long 
in the farniil^ would have been trusted with the 
secret before quite all the arrangements were 
determined on. However, I had some solace. 
Caixdine mw affectionate. There were worlds 
to do, and sister Patience — dear sister Patty — 
was quite in request. She helped to get up 
various dresses, and even Tom was a little taken 
off her hands. 1 must say, however, that they 
neglected him. His hair was not half combed, 
and his Jackets got all out at dhows ; and, to 
crown th^ mMe him sick with ci^ ; and 
I hdd him on my knees in the nursery, while 
sister Caroline promised to love, honour, 
obey at the church. They were all so 
flfttiyl “put then,” they said, “ nobody could 
tm enre of Tom but sisterjUnd they were 
fttnid he would be tick.” Why diduT they 
pveventit? 

JsMwd not dwcA on collateral matters. All 

■ WBl brii^g up the rear 
Topi, He grew up to a 
^ b^CMue more obsolete 
scept iu eases of croup, 
in, fitrian out for the 
id the oroer demands of 
its and oopriui- In the 
libers, mater Thence is 
MqgiuremgtlHytihu^ 


I i only mention them in vindication of my boe^ 
before spoken, that I have the experienee n 
four married women and one married man. 

Now came Tom’s youth, and now came my 
hardest trials. Four young married sisters apo 
a brother kept open house for him, Sist^ 
Patience dropped in upon them with their 
mother in a sociable w^. Brother Tom was 
the Mercuiy for each. He sang at their young 
parties, and turned over the pages for musiral 
misses. Sister Patience never was asked, for 
they “ knew she would not come.” How they 
knew without asldng is a my^eiy to my powers 
of divination. Sister Patience never would get 
married— for who could take care of Tom? 
Mother could “ visit round,” or keep house very 
comfortably alone — but poor Tom ! They wdre 
horrified on his account, mother and alb And 
sister “ was really getting old ; she never liked 
society, and she could not begin now.” 

Heigh-ho ! *I found I had raised a brother 
for my sisters. I was always his favourite— 
when he was sick ; I was his dear sister— when 
there was a vest to embroider ; I was his angel 
—on slippers and watch-cases ; his ffivinib^ 
when he needed a new dozen of shirts. But 
the others found him such a delightful stop-gap 
when their husbands were morose or bu^, aUd 
would not go out, so useful in summer picniro 
and winter parties, so capital a hand to fight 
up to the box-office for star-tickets, that mother 
and poor I had no knowledge of him cx^t to 
keep his wardrobe in order ; and that aB lell oq 
me. Mother declared that Patience alv^yx Was 
such an assistance to her ! And to think that 
Tom has the assurance to offer me a shillings 
worth of entertainment at some Wandering 
lecturePs levee once every winter, and, hecattae 
y civility, away 
and declares that he would gladly wmt OQ tofi 
out, hut 1 prefer to be at home with mother t 
“She is so good and daughter-like!” Wep 
there ever such kind appreciation ! 

I cannot understand where the man 
his evenings— all his evenings. I know jhid'U 
portion of them arc spent at Hs sisters'^i^W 
where does lie wind up? He is alw^ Mv 
tM eleven o’clock, and often uUtU jniMi|^ 
Hia clothing his halt, his veiy impetial^ 
dreadfully of cigars. And yet be a gMt 
invalid, my brother Tom. He neV^ m? to 
appetite in the morning, except 1 i»n 
manjqife to get up aoniething ' uhC!^]pjii^<to 
X — xi__ Yiim. He freqdfently & 

bring him a cup of to 

e that I cannot TofUae. I reM ? 

but when I lee bis foee— Tom is 
and when he “dear tiaters” m^ / " 

do? 1 am ro afraid he wiU get marided^m 
hii wife ^ not take half care of lum| Me 
it ao and d^uatel Setend tinea be 
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has attempted business, bitt is always dtiven 
bsKik in indisposition. Indeed, the very thought 
seems vo throw him into a fever. 

My mother is as anxious as I am. She sa^ 
Toih is the stay of the house, now that tne 
oth^ are all gone. (I am only a parenthesis, 
apd qm be topped out.) Inde^, he does 
fUroish ttt with occupation— mother with sighs, 
and wonders, and ejaculations; and me with 
labour, from mom tul dewy eve, and so on till 
midnight. Something is alwm to be said, or 
fc^arrd, or honed for Tom. That is inother*8 

K indc, I navtf her to cheer, and Tom to 
ur for. 1 could wish that he were a thought 
more mtdul and considerate; bat mother says 
that aU men are Uke him, and that they feel 
more than they express. Indeed, it is to he 
hoped they do. 


Titere is an end to patience, and I fear some- 
timss Tom will make an end of me. He can- 
not pack his trunk. He cannot even hang up 
his coat. He does not so much as put away his 
tonsonal apparatus. He drops his garments, 
po^t furniture, his books, papers, pencils 
—everything but his loose change — all over 
the house, and for whatever he wants raises a 
and cry like Giant Grim for his supper 
He borrows all the money 1 have, and antici- 
{Hktes mother’s semi'annual dividend. He dines 
out on a sovereign, wines and cigars induded, 
and mother economises a half-crown on her 
marketiiig and treats herself to a tea dinner.” 
An his shirts most be made in the house, and 
layoyes ache over the fine stitches. Mother 
says that what it would cost to ISiake them fit 
for Tom*s wear is an item in housekeeping, and 
mpst he saved. That is true, and 1 submit. 
But I overheard lum say the other day to a 
friend who sometimes calls to take him out. 


When he might ohanoe to stay at home, that if 
he (the friend) could find cigars fit to smoke 
for a guinea a pound, ** it was an object.” He 
(brother Tom) could find none under thirty 
shillings. And I am sure he smokes a box in 
n iseek — I mean a month. And is not eighteen 
^nnds a year a pretty item to hum up P say, 
nu^pna! And must we eat cold mutton and 
h4% to his and and turn the 

^mts, and movate the oeds, and alter the 
cnniliio, and bay oar frocks off the same piece. 

my sk^ may make her a new body, ana 
m ijsrSa, tnat he may figure pi the West end, 
ghayrei aboidfnm people P MastI make 
w %iyta to find mm in smoke for a qnorter P 
li^ lye do the shabby-genteel to keep him in 
oyal^'siibpart, and oot save enough in a year 
to Mye Mu ebttrasibr a month P— and, after ail, 
hoM ^ashamed of onraMmarancel” OTom, 
ppr brother Tom— daar with a money mark. 
n%h ill yrorse than dear with a tengeance ! 
Andj^lJoTOthefeltowl 


It is wonderM the troops of friends he hae^ 
and the hopes he entertains from them. He is 
mute a Maecenas in a small way ; a patron of 
the fine arts. His portrait is extant in as many 
forms as a popular preacher’s— all presents ; first 
attempts of aspirmg genius, presented with 
compuments, but costing each, in the long run. 
more than a miniature by the most deleorated 
artist of your acquaintance, dear Mr. Editor. 
He is always “forced by potion” to take 
boxes at benefits, and figures in compKmentaiy 
committees. Such very neat presents as he 
receives from various people ! And so many, 
many times he has been p^msmanl The 
brides all say he has such a d^cate taste in his 
presents on such occasions! My bonnet bas 
been altered the third time after the fsshion- 

f bites of “La Pollet”— and by my own fingers ! 

cUd intend to put new material in the last 
time, hat dear brother Tom had a wedding-tour 
to make. He couldn’t he mean. He did not 
want to go, and he told me so when he borrowed 
my last sovereign, and mother’s too. “ Dear 
Patty,” he said, ‘*I wish I was out of it. My 
friend offers to pay all the expenses ; but that 
would be small in me to accej^ vou know.” 
So off he went. 1 did keep^k a reserve 
fund, ot which he knew nothing ; but a tailor’s 
bill came in, of his, whUo lie was gone, and 
swept the lak comer of my porte-numnaie, I 
did not want mother to hear of it, so paid it, 
and said noth^. 

People say it is all our own frnlt— mother’s 
and mme— that we have spoiled him ; but hU 
younger sisters and their set need not make him 
such extravagant Christmas and New Tear’s 
presents. They know he will not be ontdonC, 
though his mother and 1 m naked for it If he 
is spoiled, how is he to oe unspoiled P — ^that’s 
what 1 would like to know ; and what sm 1 to 
do P Do tell me, dear Editor ; for in a few 
months or years more 1 shall be a mined 
spinster. He bas even now begun his ap- 
proaches to induce mother to mortgage the 
house, which she holds in her own right, that 
he may “ go into businesa.” Bnstneas, indeed, 
it will he ! 1 shall have to take up 1 m notes 
for him, for anything harder to draw lium an 
Havana dgar will oert&Jy make him hopdeariy 
sick. 

P. S. — ^Tom ia to be married! 

I have inst Immed it, co nfi den tial , from 
mother. And he has aet!Uli^y, mirate, 
served me as all the rest did [ And they have 
combined to entertain mother at a ro^ of 
visits among thmn; aaad the hoaao, the old 
family mans&n, w to be niortg^iged, to refhiiM 
the parionrs ; and isv tOom is to be taken w 
^e bridal ehamber: £rT43m,dearbrothm|hi|L 
says it Is the heat in the house. ,Aod 
aiieidy looked to fifr yarioof o i o rtpiii' ^ 
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WOXDEEFUL CHILDREN. 


preparations. Tom says he will give me a 
home us long he lives. Will he, indeed ? And 
am 1 to be Aunt Pattied quite into my grave 
hy a troop ol ncw'-conicrs? Am I to hold the 
"babies while my now sister receives her guests P 
Am 1 1o take cure of Tom’s wardrobe while he 
and his bride are spending evenings out? O 
Tom, dear brother Tom I 

Shall I submit? Wbai else can I do? 

Second P. S. — 1 am to be married ! 

A widower, with ten ehildien, has proposed, 
and I have aceepted him. That is about the 
number I sliould luivc been entitled to if I had 
married at the proper time, instead of being 
brother Thomased into a iionentih. I would 
not accept any man if he bad one child less, for 
ten is tiie veiy least number that will gi\c me 
a title to stay at home and mind my own 
business. Tlie care of my six sisters’ and 
brothers* families threatens to he quite too 
onerous ; and since Tom turns me out of 
my own house — fairly and properly mine — and 
then coolly offers me, with^great condeseen- 
sion, a part of my owm, “ as long as I live,’’ it is 
high time I sought a more pcnuanenl establish- 
ment. 

Thomas is liighly indignant. Even tlie girl 
in the kitchen declares against my marrying a 
“ widow man My mother begs me, on account 
of “ poor Tom,” to think better of it. Poor 
Tom, indeed! Where, is poor Patience? If 
the boy will got married, his wdfc may take care 
of him, and i W'isli her joy of it. 

Hero end the confessions of a maiden sister ; 
foT, before this iipnears in print. Miss Price 
will bt! no more. I" onglit, perhaps, to go back 
and correct the doubts at the beginning of my 
confessions ; but no matter. I might harmonise 
some apparent incongruities; but they arc no 
matter either. The tiling, as it stands, is a sort 
of a diary, which Miss Price leaves as a legacy 
to the mothers of our hnn], to warn them against 
patting and wheedling girls of domestic incli- 
nations into old-maid nurses of brother Toms. 
Let the boy creatures learn to take rare of 
themselves ! 

But tlicn, after all, I do hope, when my 
son is born, that his ten eldest sisters and 
brothers will he kind to him ! 


CaiLDUEN- may teach us one blessed, one en»i- 
*ble art — the art of being easily happy. Kind 
Nature has given to tlioin that useful power of 
aooomraodation to circumstances which compen- 
sates for 80 many external disadvantages ; and it 
is ottW by injudicious management that it is lost. 
Givenim but a moderate portion of food and 
kindness, and the peasant’s child is more happy 
than the duke’s. Free from artiffeial wants, un- 
satiated by indulgence, all nature ministers to 
bis plessures; he can carve out felicity trom a 
bit of basel twig, or Ash for it sucoessfolly in a 
puddle. 


WONDERFUL CHILDREN. 

It is a curious fact that in the present times 
we have none of those precocious prodigies so 
numerous in the olden time. It seems to have 
been one of the peculiar privileges of the wisdom 
of our ancestors to produce those infant miracles 
of learning and science, the “ admirable Crich- 
tons” of the nursery, who studied in cradles 
and lectured from go-carts. “ 1 w'as not,” says 
the quaint but most amusing IMr. Evelyn, 
“initiated into any rudiments idl I w'as four 
years old ; and then one frmr taught ns m the 
church-door of Wotton!” This — “//// I was 
four years old'*'* — marks his conviction of his 
own backwardness, in comparing himself w ith 
other children of his age and times ; hn1 it was 
more particularly in reference to the sujierior 
wdt, talent, and learning of his own son, at that 
early period of his brief existence, who Nvas, to 
use his afflicted father’s words, “ a prodigy for 
w'it and understanding.” A prodig}*, indeed! 

[ for, “at two years and a half old, he could 
perfectly read any of the Englisb, Ereneb, Latin, 
and Gotliic characters, pronouncing the three 
I first languages exactly,” &c. &c. 

The ternjiiiation of this most short, splendid, 
and unnatural career is worth remarking; “ He 
died,” says Eveljni, “ at five years, after six fits 
of quartan ague, with which it pleased God to 
visit him; though, in my opinion, ho was suffo- 
cated hy the women and maids who tended him, 
and covered him too hot with blankets, as he 
la} in a cradle, near an excessive hot fire (in a 
quartan fe^ er) ! I suffered him to he opened, 
wlicn they found he was what is vulgarly called 
livergrowui !” Whnt a picture! what a history 
of tlie times, the state of science, and the w'isdom 
of our ancestors! In the first instance, the 
attributing an infliction to the Divine visitation, 
which W'as, at the same time, assignable to 
vulgar nursery-maids and hot blankets. In the 
next, the vain father not perceiving that the 
genius of his child was but disease, and his 
supernatural intelligence only the unnatural 
development of i'aculties, most probably pro- 
duced by mal-organisation, w'hich the style of 
his rearing and education was so calculated to 
confirm. “Before his fifth year, he had not 
only skill to read most WTitten liands, but to 
decline all nouns, conjugate tlie verbs, regular 
and irregular, learned out ‘Puerilia,’ got by 
heart almost the entire vocaliulary of Latin and 
French primitives, could make congruous syntax, 
turn English into Latin, construe and prove 
what he had read, knew the government and 
use of relatives, verbs, substantives, ellipses, and 
many figures and tropes, and made a consider- 
able progress in Comonius’s * Janua,’ and had 
a strong passion for Greek.” 

This is too frightful — it makes one shuddo 



THE MANY CAN ALWAYS HELP ONE. 


lo transcribe it. Such, however, was the edu- 
cation by whicii an accomplislied and really 
knowing parent— knowing for the age inn Inch 
he lived — liesitated not to hurry his nonderful 
child to an untimely grave. 

Such, however, were the times when Icaniiiig 
was dearly prized, and knowledge little diffused ; 
when monastic uuiversiti(*s, founded by the 
Church, through the influence of its royal and 
noble dependents, were the sole {leposiloiio& of 
the little that was known worth the labour of 
acquiring ; and when the most learned of the j 
cominuuity had le^ solid praei ieal inforinatioii 
than tlic operative mcelmniesot the present day. 
Such were tlie limes when plague, pestilence, 
and famine wore events of ordinary occurrence ; 
when corruption in morals and hasenc'-^ in 
politics flourished, oven to the extent of sur- 
rounding a king at the altar of liis God with 
the ininisteTb of his vices, and converting tlie 
“brightest” and the “wisest” into the worst 
and meanest of mankind. These were the times 
of the most brutal ignorance in the people, and 
the greatest profligacy in the nobility; and these 
were the times that jiroduced such learned little 
prodigies us young Evelyn, under a system of 
education calculated to make such prodigies; 
but not to form citizens for a free state, iior 
legislators for a great nation. 

Whatever may have been the natural abilities 
of this poor child, to have made such a prtigre^'S 
in the learned languages at five years old he 
must have been the object and victim of a very 
laborious system of study, all applied to the 
exercise of his memory. He must, tlierefore, 
have submitted to close confinement in warm 
rooms, to the privation of air and exercise, and 
to a sedentary and cramped position ; and he 
was probably much injured by the gross habit 
of eating and the want of personal purity so j 
remarkable in an age when meat was devoured 
three or four times a day, even by the most 
dainty, and when general ablutions were resorted 
to more as a remedy than a daily habit. 

The overworking of the lirainatthe expenseof 
all the otlier functions must also have had a fatal ! 
effect even on children of robust temperaments ; 
and the Indian practice of flinging their offspring 
into the sea lo sink or swim, as strength or 
feebleness decided, was humanity and civilisation 
to the system pursued in times quoted with such 
approbation — a system by which infant intelli- 
gence was tortured into intellectual precocity, 
and hurried to aii*early tomb under the precipi- 
tating concurrences of “maids, women, hot 
blankets, and excessive hot fires.” 

What is most notable in all this is that Mr. 
Evelyn, the father of the unfortunate infant, 
was one of the cleverest and most advanced men 
of his time, and 'much celebrated for his trans- 
lation of, and his essai" lirefixed lo, the “ Golden 
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Book” of St. Chrysostom, “concerning the 
Education of Children.” — Lady Morgan. 


THE MANY CAN ALWAYS HELP ONE. 

▲ SONO. 

Some sayings arc censured because they are 
false, 

Some are valued because they are old, 

But there’s one for its truth that most truly 
deserves 

To be written in letters of gold. 

That this is the case I've no doubt you’ll agree 
With the singer before be is done — 

** 'Tia little for many that one man can do. 
But the many can always help one.” 

Onr health may bo jolly, and all may seem 
w'ell. 

Our prospects be cheerful and bright. 

But blights fall in summer, and health may 
decay, 

While our prospects grow dark as the night. 
*Tis then that the truth of the saying is seen. 
When the good that it teaches is done— 

“ ’Tie little for many that one man can do. 
But the many can always help one.'* 

Then as to misfortune we’re all of us prone 
(To deny it but few will presume)— 

Since prudence and care will not always pre- 
vent 

The aj. proach of dread poverty’s doom — 
As we know not how soon wo assistance may 
need. 

Let our duty be readily done : 

** ’Tis little for many that one man can do. 
But the many can always help one.'* 

M. P. W. 


The Pen. — No article so simple, perhaps no 
thing at all, confers so many benefits to society, 
or adds so much to the happiness of mankind. 
It enables the wise to bequeath wisdom more 
precious than gold to posterity. The good can 
by its means speak to the senses, soothe the 
rugged spirit, and pour balm into the wounded 
mind. Daily it refreshes and enHghtens the 
minds of mflhons ; and, not the least of its virtnee, 
it enables friends to hold sweet converse, to ex- 
change ideas, indulge in the courtesies of civfiised 
existence, and add to each other’s happineia 
though widely separate. Nations may go on 
erecting statues to their warriors and states- 
men ; but there are many who receive the honour 
far less deserving of it than the man who first 
cut a quill, or even than the man who instituted 
the penny postage. 
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NEW MUSIC.— COOKERY, PICKLING, AND PRESERVING. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Help for the I’crk.— Written by J. St 
Clement, composed by J. T. Cooper. London : 
Sheppar^ Newgate-street. — In the old days of 
Greek and Hebrew history, and later in the 
times of chivalr3% the song was inseparable 
from the sword. Legions went to Rattle 
chanting hymns of war j and when tliey came 
from battle were met by bands of virgins, who, 
with cymbal, and tabor, aiid their own more 
musical voices, proclaimed the bravery and the 
victories of the soldiers. Much as we admire, 
liowever, the picture which the mere imagina- 
tion of such a scene presents, we by no means 
recoradiend its revival to our fair readers; 
«uch an exhibition of female patriotism would 
be more calculated, perhaps, to astonish than to 
gratify our gallant warriors upon their arrival 
at the depot of the South-Western Railway. 
Nevertheless, we think it their decided duty 
{the ladies’, we mean) to sing patriotic songs 
DU the parlour, and recommend “ Help for the 
Turk” as a very good song to begin wit h. Both 
words and music are stirring ; it is, in fact, a 
•capital song. 


Teb Lauplightbb. — U nder this odd title a 
work of fiction lately appeared in America, and 
has created quite a ** sensation.” It has been 
republished in England, in cheap form, and is 
certainly an excellent story — graphic, original, 
and deeply interesting. It has, besides, the ad- 
vantage of being “a story with a moral,” 
pathetically told; and gives ns the most un- 
varoisbed idea of society in America we have yet 
obtained. That the work will be received here 
with at least great favour, therefore, we have no 
doubt. 

Exench Subgbby.— T he following anecdote 
IB told of Sir Aatley Cooper. On visiting the 
French capital, he was asked by the surgeon 
en chef of the Empire how many times he had 
performed a certain wonderful feat in surgery. 
He replied that he had performed the operation 
thirteen times. ** Ah, but, Monsieur, I have 
done him one hundred and sixty time. How 
many time did you save his life f ” continued the 
carious Frenchman, after he looked into the 
blank amaeement of Sir Astley's lace. ** 1,’’ said 
the Englishman, saved eleven out of the 
thirteen. How many did you save out of one 
hundred and sixty?” Ah, Monsieur, I lose 
all ; but de operation was very brilliante.** 

** I was travelling,” says M. Blaze, in a dili- 
g^oe« At the place where we changed horses, I 
aaw a good-looking poodle dog {chien caniche)^ 
which came to the coach- door, and sat upon its 
two hind legs, with the air of one begging for 
BOmethlng. * Give him a «oa,’ said the postilion I 
tome, 'and you will see what he will do with it.* j 
1 threw to him the coin ; be picked it up, ran to 
the bakiff’s, and brought back a piece of bread, 
which he ate. The dog had belonged to a poor 
blind man, lately dead ; he had no master, and 
begged alma on nis o?m account.” 


/ €ooher^, ^kklityi, mb ^nstrbhy. 

I To CoLLAH Bebf. — Choose the thin end of the 
flank of fine mellow beef, but not too fat ; Jay it 
in a dish with salt and saltpetre, turn and rub it 
every day for a week, and keep it cool. Take 
out all the bone and gristle, remove the skin of 
the inside part, and cover it thickly with the 
following seasoning, chopped small : a large 
handful of parsley, the same of sage, some thyme, 
marjoram, pepper, salt, and allspice. Roll the 
meat up as tight as possible, bind it in a cloth 
with tape, and boil gently ^r seven or eight 
hours. Put the beef under a weight while hot, 
without unfastening the cloth; the shape will 
then be oval. 

Ham Toast. — A quarter of a pound of ham, 
minced fine, the yolk of an egg, a table-spoonful 
of cream, and a httle good gravy, seasoned with 
salt and pepper. BoU all together. Have ready 
some toast, and pour upon it ; cover it with fine 
bread, and brown it nicely. 

SEA-KiiiL.— Cut out the black part of tho 
roots, well wash them, and tie them together 
about six in a bundle. Boil as asparagus, and 
berve in the same manner, with a toast under, 
and melted butter or cream sauce. 

Potato-Snow.— Pick out the whitest potatoes, 
put them in cold water ; when they oegin to 
crack, strain and put them in a clean stewpan 
before the fire, till they are quite dry and fall to 
pieces; then rub them through a wire-sieve on 
the dish they aro to be served in, and do not 
disturb them afterwards. 

Locsriitt Saucb.— Pound the coral, pour on it 
two spoonfuls of gravy ; stew it with some melted 
butter, and then put in the meat of the lobster. 
Let the whole boil up once, and add a httle 
lamon-juice. 

A Good Saucb fob Btbaks.— Pound fine one 
ounce of black pepper, half an ounce of allspice, 
an ounce ol salt, half an ounce of grated horse- 
radish, and the same quantity of shoots carefully 
picked. Put these ingredients into a pint of 
mushroom ketchup or walnut-pickle, and let them 
stand for a fortnight ; when it may be strained 
and bottled. Either paur the sauce over the 
steaks or mix a little in the gravy. 

Oxford Pudding.— Halt a pound of grated 
bread, ball a pound of currants, six eggs, a httle 
nutmeg, three quarters oi a pound of sugar. 
Mix together, and boil one hour. 

British Claret.— Mix well a quart of cider 
with au equal quantity ot port wine, and add two 
ounces of French brandy ; fine down, and bottle 
at tho end of five weeks. A most excellent wine 
is the result. 

Preserved Stbawbbbries in Wine.— Put a 
quantity of fine large strawbarries into a wide- 
mouthed bottle, and strew in three large spoon- 
fuls of fine sugar; fill up with Madeira wine, or 
sherry. 

Sago Pudding.— Boil a quart of new milk 
with five or six spoonfuls of sago, with lemon- 
peel, cinnamon, nutmeg, and sugar. Mix with 
four eggs, put a paste round the dub, and bake in 
a slow oven. 
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3KU mxh WiBhmn. 

Tho followiuflf Is the conclusion of a conversa- 
tion between two high-spirited iDshwomen, who 
were ciyoyinff' a “ dudeon” tog-ether : — “ Bother 
the Reform Bill, Judy,” said the lady in the 
variegated petticoat; “what good has it done 
usF” “Devil a bit, that I know of, darlint,” 
said the heroine in the military jacket. “ You’ve 
just guessed it, sure; myself istthe one that got 
nothing at all, at all, by the Ueform Bill ; but b^ 
the cholera I got seven good garde qf Jlannel.*' 
“True enough, i^rlint, the cholera’s the thing ; 
and, with the blessing of' God, we’ll have it again 
this saison.” 

A common councilman’s wife, who had been 
his servant, paying her daughter a visit at school, 
and inquiring what progress she had made in 
her education, the governess answered, “ Pretty 
good, madam. Miss is very attentive; if she 
wants anything, it is a capacity ; but for that defi- 
ciency, you know, we must not blame her*' “ No, 
madam,” replied the mother ; “ but I blame you 
for not having mentioned it before, for her father, 
thank God ! can afford his daughter a capacity ; 
and I beg she may have one immediately, coat 
what it may.” 

A lady consulted St. Francis of Sales on the 
lawfulness of using rouge. “Why,” said be, 

some pious men object to it ; others see no 
harm in it ; but lor ray part, I hold a middle 
course, and allow you to wear it on one cheek.” 

It is not poverty so much as pretence that 
harasses a ruined man — the struggle bj^tween a 
proud mind and au empty purse— the keeping 
up a hollow show that must soon come to an 
end. Have the courage to appear poor, and } ou 
disarm poverty of its sharpest sting. 

Those who conunand themselves command 
others. 

A horsedealer had a son, who, being a lad of 
spirit, proposed as a novel experiment, to open 
a stable on the principle of honest dealing ; out 
the father, prudent man! discouraged the idea, 
remarking that “ he disliked speculation.” 

An American paper states that a minister bap- 
tising some negroes in the Missouri, having 
allowed a fat negress to slip through his fingers 
into deep w'ater, where she was drowned, ex- 
claimed with great song froid, “There’s one 
gone to glory I Fetch another !” 

Egotism is a horse that never tires. 

Lawyers are like nutcrackers ; if you come 
between them, they are sure to make you come 
out of your shell. 

We are not more ingenious in searching out 
bad motives for good actions when performed by 
others, than good motives lor bad actions when 
performed by ourselves. 

Were grumblers against fate fairly to compute 
the hours whichjhey pass in ease and pleasure, 
they would be found lar to exceed those which 
are spent in pain, either of mind or body. 

A good namo will wear out ; a bad name may 
be turned ; but a nick name lasts for ever. 

No man ever oflended his conscience, but, first ! 
or last, it was revenged upon him for it. 

The vine bears three kind of grapes ; the first, 
pleasure; the second, vice; the third, repent* 
baoa. 


j Jbort^ 

I /Flower Pots ron Booms.— F ill a pot with 
coarse moss of any kind, in the same manner 
as it would be filled with earth, and place a cut- 
ting or a seed in this moss : it ^1 succeed admi- 
rably, espedally with plants destined tournament 
a drawing-room. In such a situation, plants 
grown in moss will thrive better than in garden 
mould, and possess the reij great advantage of 
not causing dirt, by the earth washing out of 
them when watered. For transportation, plants 
rooted in moss are said to be better adapted, on 
account of their lightness. The explanation of 
the practice seems to be this : that moss rammed 
into a pot, and subjected to cootinuul watering, 
is soon brought into a state of decomposition, 
when it becomes a very pure vegetable mould ; 
and it is well known that very pure vegetable 
mould is the most proper of all materials for the 
growth of almost all kinds of plants. The moss 
would also not retain more moisture than pre- 
cisely the quantity best adapted to the absorbent 
owera of the root, a condition which can scarcely 
e obtained, with any certainty, by the use of 
earth* 

To Wxsn Aujy Clean Gloves.— Wash them 
in soap and water till the dirt is got out, then 
stretch them on wooden bunds, or pull them out 
in their proper shape. Never wring them, as 
that puts them out of form, and makes them 
shrink ; put them one upon another and press 
the water out. Then rub the following mixture 
over the outside of the gloves : — If wanted quite 
yellow, take yellow ochre ; if quite white, pipe- 
clay ; if between the two, mix a little of each 
together. By proper mixture of these any shade 
may be produced. Mix the colour with beer or 
vinegar. Let them dry gradually, not too near 
the lire, nor in too hot a sun ; when they are 
about half dried, rub them well, and stretch them 
out to keep them from shrinking, and to soften 
them. When they are well rubbed and dried, 
take a small cano and beat them, then brush 
thorn ; when this is done, iron them rather warm, 
with a piece of paper over them, but do not let 
the iron be too hot. 

To Impbovb Tea. — M. Soyer recommends 
housekeepers to place the teapot with the dry 
tea in it upon the hob for a bttle while before 
making. This plan cerfainly improves both 
Btrengih and flavour. Kain-water, when pure, 
is the best for making all infusions, including tea, 
of course ; since the solvent powers of water are 
great in proportion to its freedom from earthy 
salts. 

An Excellent Cossnme.— An inftiaion of 
horseradish in cold milk. 

A N ATUBAL Dentifrice.— The common straw- 
berry is a natural dentifrice; andits juice, without 
any preparation, dissolves the caloareons incroa* 
tariona of the teeth, and renders the breath sweeh 
and agreeable. 

To Prevent the Sicoi:nro or a Lamp.— Soak 
the wick in stronjy^ vine and dry well before 
you use it ; it will then bum sweet and pleasant, 
and amply compensate for the trilling trouble of 
preparing it. 
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In Twelve Monthly Numbers, 2d. each, 
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In Yearly Volumes, 2s. M. 

Every Purchaser of Twelve C<»nRerutivc Numbers, or 
a Velttine when completed, is entitled to a Chance of 
obtiiininj^ one of the' piixcH unnuuJlj diftlrihiitod by the 
ProprictorB ; for particulara respecting which, see the 
Wrapper. 


THE PRIZES. 

For notice concerning the Prizes, our readers 
ore referred to the wrapper. 

PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 

In order to give competitors ample time to 
mature their Essays, we now announce the sub- 
ject of the second Prize Composition of the 
present volume, “Thje Eights of Women,” 
treated with especial reference to the American 
movement, which aims to obtain for women 
admission to the professions of law, medicine, 
the church, &c. &e., and their participation 
in political and senatorial privileges. Essays 
on this subject must be sent in before the 15th 
of Jane. 


to €onesj^imlsctds. 

%* Almost every post brings us communica- 
tions applauding the continued improvement of 
our little Magazine. If hitherto we have not 
noticed them, our subscribers are assured that 
wo are none the less gratified or grateful ; and 
they will perceive from the present number that 
we are strivimt to win a continuation of those 
enoomiums ^ey so plentifully shower upon our 
efforts. It is our resolution to make the 
Magazine, by sore and swift degrees, the hand- 
somest, tbe most entertaining, and the most 
UB^ul that ever was nlaoed before the public at 
such a price; if, inaeed, the present number 
does not already warrant ns in claiming that 
distinction for the Englxsbwoican's Dombstic 
J^aAZXNE. 

|CjUt7 F.— Several depilatories are sold at the 
bairdressera, but we will not venture to recom- 
mend any, from the destructive eflEbot they 
generally produce upon the skin. 

Y. W. Z. — Perhaps some one of our cor- 
respondents is able to supply Y. W. Z. with a 
receipt for razor-paate ; also, to make ale clear 
and uvelj.** 

A. A— N (Haalingden, near Manchester) bss 
scut us eight cheques of the second volume, and 


four of the first volume, which relate only to 
the watches, already distributed, 'fhe latter 
cheques, therefore, arc now valueless. To ob- 
tain a chance for a gold chaiu, our subaeril>er 
must forward the other four cheques of the 
second volume ; which are printed in the num- 
bers of January, February, March, and April, 
of the present year. 

M. M. D. is thanked for her very compli- 
mentary lines, which, however, it would bo 
scarcely modest to insert. 

F. K. D. — Your verses ** To my Baby asleep" 
are very feeling, but from errors of construction 
we are compelled to decline th^ m. 

P. P. — To bo candid, it is by no means ex- 
cellent. 

Mjlet M. — With a few corrections, the song 
is inserted.- for the sake of its heartiness and its 
usefulness. The articles you name were chiefly 
from the pens of Grace Greenwood and Fauny 
Fera. 

Maria M. L.'s verses have so genuine a ring, 
that wo are loth to print them disfigured by a few 
small faults. If Mahia M. L. will favour us with 
her private address, we shall be happy to point 
out those few errors, and to receive the poem 
amended. 

H. S. — Your poem betrays originality and a 
cultivated ear. Like the above, however, we do 
not print it, because, being so good, it might 
easily bo made to read so much better. If 
H. S. will also oblige us with her address, we 
will gladly communicate our opinion and advice 
in detail. We have never received, in one day, 
two poems which promise so fairly as those of 
H. 8. and Maria M. L. 

n. P. is already answered privately. 

Anxious Ikquieer.— T he marriage would be 
legal. 

C. L.~Tibbenham Hall, though by no means 
ill written, we are compelled to decline. 

Constant Subscbibeb (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
shall be accommodated. 

M. E. P. — Try this remedy. Fill a wine-bottle 
with hot water and hold your ear over the mouth 
to receive the steam. Closely bind your head 
up in flannel, upon removing your ear from the 
bottle, to prevent cold. But the ear, like the 
eye, is a very delicate organ, and it would be 
far best to consult au aurist or surgeon. 

S. A. T. (Derby) must send the Publishers 
not the number of her cheque alone, but the 
cheque itself, with her address written on it; 
and with ihSs first cheque she must send th« 
eleven others which she will find printed on the 
wrapper of her magazines. The feature of our 
Magazine to whioh S. A. T. alludes cannot be 
renewed. • 

Emily (Che8hunt).--A cover (or case) being 
bought, any bookbinder will bind the volume for 
a few pence. 

Mrs. M.— The dinner-mat does not possess 
sufficient originality. 

L. M. T.— "Moore’s GraTe” is too much like 
the ^‘Woodpecker tapping” to comniaud otur 
sympathies, to say nothing of the fact that in 
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twelve lines there are only three rhymes. It 
opens thus — 

I Itnpw by the qtiiettule reiRninc around 
That the sweet spot 1 sought for at length must be 
near— 

a wicked plagiarism of the “ Woodpecker.’* 

Fauchbtte will find a cheque in every one of 
the last twelve numbers. These she must send 
at once to the office, with her name and address 
on the first cheque. They entitle her to a chance 
of winning one of the chains. 

M. H. (Rugbv), and Lizzie (Northampton).— 
By an error of the press, w. c. and w. was printed 
lor D. c. and n. 

J. D. (Ormskirk)?— We are unable to inform 
yon. 

M. J. M.— The question is too delicate to 
decide. Since fair heart never won fair lady, 
we should advise “the gentleman” to put the 
best interpretation on the matter. 

Miss C. (Bexley) has been answered privately . 

Hair-dye. — A subscriber asks for a receipt 
for dyeing hair of the “lightest shade.” Per- 
haps one of our many correspondents can furnish 
her with a receipt. 

E. J. is very sincerely thanked for the interest 
she uppeurs to take in the Magazine. Her sug- 
gestion sliall receive our best consideration, and 
we hope hv following out the improNcnients she 
so flatteringly commends to retain^ her good 
opinion. 

German Patterns.— C an any subscriber in- 
form E. .1. of the Gorman method of taking a 
paper measure tuent for a dress ? 

F. M. fJ.'s second attempt is better than the 
first; yet it contains too many comraonolaces, 
and is too often unrhythmical, to qualify it for 
insertion. 

J. H, S. (Cirencester). — See the answer to 
S. A. T. above. 

Mary Evangeline S. — We hope to be par- 
doned if we decline to assist you in the solution 
of “ the puzzle set from Scripture,” or to furnish 
you with any new “ puzzle” from the same source. 

Tovsy. — Exorcise and spare diet. The advice 
of Mr. Al>ernethy in regard to the gout may as 
truly apply to you, “ Live on threepence a day, 
and earn it.” The application you name should 
be external. 

M. S.— There is so striking a disparity between 
the diction of the poem you send us and its ortho- 
graphy that we are inclined to ask if it be really 
original. Almost every line is perfectly rhyth- 
mical, and some are unusually megaut ; and yet 
there is scarce a line without u word mis-spelt. 

F. M. B. — Your Essay on Education was pri- 
vately acknowledged some weeks sinoe. 

F. F.— The cheque.s were right. The subject 
for a Prize Composition will be found under the 
head “Notices to Correspondents,*^ both in the 
last number and the present. 

Maybird.— W e believe the derivatior., as you 
state it, is the correct one. 

Bbskb,— Y ou have overlooked the cheque. 
You will find it on the wrapper, as usual. 

Bahbaba, Flouence Emily, and other cor- 
i^pondents wdio write for patterns, are informed 
that, \f fo$8iLle, we will oblige them. 


The Case or Alrebt.— In the March number 
of the present year we granted publicity to the 
wi.^he3 of a certain Albert, who needed “ a 
woman to wife.” Perhaps we were rather un- 
prophetic of the result when we printed the gist 
of Albert's letter. Perhaps we did not expect 
to receive nine communications on the subject 
from nine several gentlewomen — almost all (evi- 
dently) well educated, several very serious, and 
all claiming vrhat wo are bound to accord, 
courteous attention. However, here, O happy 
Albert ! here on our table lie these nine letters 
all of a row— each silently assorting its preten- 
sions; and we leel that wo can do no less than 
to quote them, seriatim. The first, Honoria 
Fanny Gordon, begs modestly to present her- 
self as a candidate for Albert’s afftfctions. 
Although Honoria does not think {like some) 
that mere beauty is requisite to make one be- 
loved, she thinks it best to begin witli a de- 
scription of her personal appearance. In height, 
Honoria is about five feet five ; in figure, the 
medium between too stout and too thin; her 
hair is of a glossy black, which she wears disposed 
in ringlets. Honoria is a brunetio The ex- 
pression of her features when in repose is rather 
melancholy — her eyes like those of “ the lonely 
s])hinx ;” but, when animated, some of her 
admirers go so far as to say that they are “ very 
wicked." Honoria believes she is easily won by 
kindness, and knows she can never be forced. 

to her accomplishments, they are rather 
solid than numerous. Honoria suggests that 
of course she is young; and shnulil Albert 
fancy her description of herself, she will be 
happy to enter into a correspondence with him ; 
but must first be perfectly assured that he is a 
man of honourable character and occupying a 
respectable position in lile, of educated mind 
ami gentlemanly bearing. Exit the well-spoken 

Honoria. Ellip. E. wishes to know what kind 

of a wife Albert desires. She wonders if she 
should suit him, and still more if he would suit 
her 'I And, in short, if he can satisfy her an 
those important points, character and position, 
she will not object to an introduction. Ellie 
apologises for her hrusqiierie and retires.- — A. B. 
begs to bring herself before Albert’s notice, 
feeling assured he would find in her every ac- 
complishment befitting a true Englishwoman. 
A. 8. is twenty-three ; but before saying more 
for herself will await the particulars Albert 

proposes to give, and most anxiously too. 

A. B. C. is equally frank. If Albert is an 
honourable man, she will be glad to be intro- 
duced to him. A. B. C. is twenty, tall, fair, not 
thought plain, a good housekeeper ; and though 
she plays the pianoforte, sings, dances, and visits 
in good society, can make a shirt as well as any- 
one, and undertakes to keep all the buttons on I 
O rare A. B. C. I And in a postscript, intended 
for editorial eyes alone, we are inlormed that 
she actually makes “ her own and her sister’s 

dresses !” Jessie May is ashamed ro answer 

Albrrt’s note, and under other circumstances 
should not do so. Jessie’s father has resolved 
that she shall marry the son ot an old triend — 
one whom she can neither love nor respect ; and 
is anxious to escape a fate that at present 
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seeroB inevitable. Jbssis speaks French, reads 
Italian, sings, plays, and draws ; her hair and 
^yes are dark ; and her age is eighteen. Jessie 
is not portionless ; but as she trusts Albbst 
only looKB for a wife who would love him dearly, 
will say nothing of that. Of course Albbbi 
must give the particulars he promises. And we 

put aside Jessy MaY’selegantly-writtennote. 

Geraldine S. begs to offer herself to Albert’s 
notice. She thinks, although his words are few, 
she shall find in him a kindred spirit. Is it 
allowable for her to make a few inquiries about 
Albert ? Is the beauty in his heart equal to 
that of his outward appearance ? Has he suffi' 
cient to allow an anaple supply of pin money.*' 
And, finally, is he calculated to make a good 
husband ? She will not be vain enough to men- 
tion her personal appearance, but she has a 
cheerful and amiable disposition, and would do 
©verj'thing she could to make Albert happy.. 

She has £400 per annum. Janet insists timt 

Albert ought to be very grateful to the kind 
Editor for inserting his request, and begs to 
propound the following questions “ How is it 
Albert cannot meet with a partner for life if ho 
be kind, amiable, and anxious to meet wiih one ? 
Is he living in some secluded spot where there 
is no one of suitable rank or position willing to 
become a comforter and consoler in time of 
trouble, and the companion and sharer of his 
*oys?'* Janet confesses herself interested in his 
case ; and, if Albert feel inclined, would like 
to hear further particulars from him. Letters 
sent to an address in the Editor’s keeping will, 
she assures us (and Albert), meet due attention. 

Snowdrop would also like to hear more of 

Albert. Her situation peculiarly shuts her 
from acquaintance, and she offers herself to 
Albert if he thinks an affectionate heart, with- 
out beauty or fortune, worth accepting. 8 now- 
3)K0P is rather tall, and inclined to embonpoint, 
and has dark-brown hair. Her educsftion is 
plain, but she is considered a good housekeeper. 
She does not wish for wealth, but would hke a 
husband who would be happy by his own fireside, 
and return the love he would wish she should 
entertain for him. SNOWDBOPis sure she should 

make a devoted wife. The lust remaining letter 

is from Isabella, and is addressed more imme- 
diately to the Editor. Isabella begs she may 
not be thought bold or presuming in presenting 
herself to Albert’s notice. She is nineteen 
years of age, about five feet five inches in height, 
and of fair complexion ; ** but,’’ says Isabella, 

I am poor, though I flatter myself I could 
make as good a wife as if I had a fortune of my 
own.” But being poor, Isabella thinks that, 
if Albert is a rich man, of course he would not 
think of her ; and, if we know him to be rich, 
begs as a favour that her letter may not be oom- 
monicated to him. Isabella would not have 
taken this method of introduction but for the 
dreary and unsympathetic nature of her position ; | 
which she descriDes with such simplicity and | 
firankoesB as commands belief. And so we have 
ran through the communications of Alb bet’s j 
friends, and presented them to him in their i 
own langnaM. It may be fair to add that his 
note seemed perfectly in earnest, whatever may 
be the disposition of those who have replied to it. 

W. I am a timid young man, but have 
fallen desperately in love with a young lady, and 


I have every reason to believe that my suit is 
favourably received, but 1 am too timid to pro* 
pose. Do you think it would be according to 
etiquette if I employed a friend of mine to pro- 
pose for me ? He is a married man, but I do 
not like even asking him without your advice.’’ — 
Fropose for thyself, W. H. 

E. 8. M. — Take the straightforward course ; 
speak quietly te him of what you have heard, and 
ask to know the truth. 

E. L. (Dorset.)— “ Will you give me a little 
advice in your next number, as I have got into 
great difficulty, and between two stools am 
almost afraid of coming to the ground. My 
case is asfollows : — A young inanhas been paying 
me great attention, and avowed his love tor mo, 
which was quite agreeable to my feelings, but 1 
had an attachment for another at the same time. 
My first lover went to America, and has been 
corresponding with me for the last six years, 
unknown to my other suitor. However, my 
first is now in good circumstanoes, and expected 
shortly in England, with the intention of n>aking 
me bis wife. Will you kindly give mo your 
advice,. saying which I ought to accept. I nave 
made promises to both?” — We admire the 
frankness of our correspondent’s statement j and 
as she does not seem to be bored by “feelings,” 
we advise her to settle the matter as many more 
important things have been settled. Toss up 
a halfpenny, and cry “ heads” for the American 
suitor; if, .however, it comes up “tails,” she 
must of course decide for the other happy man. 

Edith (Dalston).— Y ou must seek an answer 
in his character. 

Minnie’s difficulty is embarrassing. A gen- 
tleman treats her with marked affection ; Minnie 
looks cold. Gentleman sends presents; Minnie 
refuses them. I^Tevertheless, the gentleman per- 
severes— sends his presents in such a manner 
that they cannot be returned, and otherwise 
continues his assaults upon the heart of Minnie. 
But^business calls him away ; he ttill writes to 
Minnie, but says not a word of love. Moan- 
nhile, she says, she has found that “ absence 
makes the heart grow fonder,” and bow she is 
“ deeply in love with him.” What is to bo 
done ? Minnie has a wilful mind ; she must 
now tarry till the gentleman renews his atten- 
tions, and smile upon him— when she gets an 
opp^ortunity. 

Emily 8. — ^There is a young gentleman who 
is always looking at our correspondent in church ; 
and ii she should by chance happen to look 
up, their eyes meet! He smiles if he meets her, 
but doesn’t speak. He is of good character, 
Emily has beard . If he should happen to speak, 
may Emily answer him or not? All depends 
upon the natnre of his observation; bat if it bo 
of a trivial and not impertinent nature (and it is 
pretty sure to be about the weather), she may 
answer with propriety. 

Anne (Hyde Fark).— W e feel that your posi- 
tion requires very careful consideration, and 
confess ourselves loth to advise. It would be 
unwise to do violence to yonr feelings, and many 
and many a woman is made nnbappy by taking 
as her lord and bead a man of inferior capacity 
and manners. (Bead Thackeray’s “Esmond.*') 
Consider, however, whether your pride does 
not mislead you, and oarefmly estimate the 
character of your friend. 
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THE DYING MOTHER. 

BY ALICE CARET. 


We were weeping round her pillow, 
Eor we knew that she must die : 
It was night within our bosoms — 
It was night within the sky. 

There were aeren of us children— 

I the oldest one of all ; 

VOL. III. 


So I tried to whisper comfort, 

But the blinding tears would fall. 

On my knee my little brother 

Leaned his aching brow and wept, 
And my sister’s long black tresses 
O’er my heaving bosom swept. 
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it must belong, overcame all his scruples ; and, 
quieting his conscience with a determination 
to use the advantage he had gained solely for 
her benefit, he knocked boldly at the gate, and 
when Jenkins appeared requested permission 
to enter. 

The usual answer was given, and Jenkins 
was turning aw ay wdien Frank cried out, “ Hark 
you, iny friend ! do not move off so hastily, or 
refuse attention to these words : ‘ Faithful to 
thy trust !’ ” 

Jenkins bowed low ; “ The watchword was 
known hut to one person besides myself,” he 
said ; “ 1 never betrayed the secret, and he 
would not have given it to any but a friend 
then, turning the lock lie opened the gate, and 
Egerton found himself almost at the goal of 
his W'islies. 

When he entered the cottage, the old woman 
started up, and, looking at him in astonishment, 
she exclaimed, “ ]\Iercy on us ! whom have we 
here F” 

“ 1 know not,” said Jenkins in a whisper, 
“hut mayhap he is a physician.” Then, turn- 
ing to Egerton, he asked what object he had in 
coming there ?” 

“ Kow impudence befriend me !” thought 
Frank. He felt his heart heat quickly ; lie 
paused for a few seconds, and then stammered 
forth, “ I wish to see the lady.” 

The old man bowed respectfully, and, desiring 
him to follow, he led the way to a room at the 
farther end of the cottage — the identical room 
from wlience Frank Iiad heard the music pro- 
ceed. The key was in the lock, Jenkins turned 
it, then cautiously opened the door ; and Egrr- 
ton felt his heart beat still more quickly as 
his guide hade him enter. The apartment was 
small and scantily furnished, hut it was clean 
and neat. A bed stood in one corner; the 
curtains were closed around it. Jenkins ad- 
vanced, looked in, and then beckoned Egerton 
to approach ; “ Rut tread lightly,” whispered 
he, “ for the poor lady sleeps.” 

Egerton paused ; the impropriety of thus 
obtruding himself into the apartment of a young 
lady rushed to his mind, and he hesitated 
whether to advance or retire, when a low and 
murmuring sound, succeeded by a scream from 
the invalid, arrested ail his attention. Jenkins 
pulled aside the curtains of the bed ; and, instead 
of the fair and beauteous form which fancy had 
pictured to Egerton’s imagination in glowing 
colours, he beheld the emaciated frame of a 
weak, infirm old woman ; the dull and joyless 
expression of whose countenance, and the wild 
glare of whose eyes, told that reason had lost 
its empire in her brain, and that she was a 
victim to the heaviest calamity with which the 
Almighty can afiSict his fallen creatures. Our 
hero, whose heart was feelingly alive to every 


.sentiment of humanity, wms horror-stricken by 
the sight that met his view. He gazed for a mo- 
ment at the unfortunate being w'ho lay before 
him, then suddenly passed his hand across his 
brow, as well to conceal his emotion us to hide 
the maniac from his sight. 

She appeared to notice the action ; and, start - 
ing up, slie fixed her wild and frenzied eye on 
him whilst thus she muttered : “ He is come — 
he is come at last, old man, to free me from 
your thraldrom ! Reach him the knife. Oh, 
quiekly, quickly give it him, and let my di.-cni- 
bodied spirit riot in tlie joys«f liberty ! Come 
hither, friend,” she added, as she stretclied her 
withered arm towards Egerton. “I am your 
williug victim ! Slay me, if you will ; hut spare 
my son ; and oh, I conjure you, spare my 
Rosalie ! Look where she sits to watch you !” 
and she pointed to the ceiling, and screamed 
again and again. 

Egerton approached the bed, and knelt beside 
her. She placed her long bony fingers on his 
head, and laughed wildly as she touched him. 
His blood tlirilled at the touch ; but pity soon 
overcame every other feeling, and he spoke to 
her in a tone so soothing that she became calm, 
and li.stened with unexpected comjiosure. 

He remained for some time talking to her ; 
but when at length he arose to depart, she 
tossed her anns wildly in the air, and exclaimed, 
“ I thought you w^ere a pitying angel come to 
save me from the power of that old man ; but 
you are wicked like the rest, and care not for 
the deed of murder which he is prepared to do.” 

“ Unhappy lady !” murmured Frank, and his 
moistened e}e showed how much he felt for lier 
misfortune. Then addressing himself to her, 
he said, “ 1 leave you now , but I shall return ; 
and, meanwhile, will take eare that this old man 
does not molest you.” 

“ Yes ; you think you will prevent the dread- 
ful deed,” she said ; “ but when the father of 
my Rosalie was borne aw'ay to execution, you 
could have saved him, and you would not. I 
saw. him then ; I see him now — in agony ! 
May heaven have mercy ’ Oh, have mercy !” 

She raised herself in the bed, and made a 
desperate effort to spring from it ; but her 
strength was insufficient for the purpose, and 
she sank back quite exhausted, as w'ell by her 
mental as her bodily struggle. 

“ She will remain quiet now for some time,” 
said Jenkins ; “for the preseft, therefore, you 
had better leave her, sir.” 

He obeyed ; and on reaching another apart- 
ment, whither Jenkins followed him, he inquired 
how long the lady had been in the deplorable 
state in which he found her. 

Jenkins, believing him to be a physician, 
hesitated not to reply that her malady had 
lasted for three years. “ Ever since the mis- 
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fortunes of her family,” added he, wiping away 
a tear that rolled down his cheek at the mention 
of them. 

“ Have you perceived any change for the 
better in her disorder during that time, my 
friend P” 

“Never, till within the last few months. 
Since then, she has at times been much more 
calm and rational ; and has even had some 
glimmerings of reason. They were faint, and 
of short duration ; yet they afford a hope that 
her senses will return.” 

“You have strqpg ground for hope,” said 
Egerton : “ and, with proper care, I trust ere 
long we shall see her senses restored.” He then 
said he would return on the following day, and 
dejparted, leaving Jenkins fully convinced in the 
opinion that he was a physician. 

“ And thus,” thought Egerton, as he left the 
cottage with feelings which it would be difficult 
to define, “ thus the fair romance which I in 
fancy formed has faded like a fleeting cloud. 
But if age and infirmity ha^ been presented to 
my view instead of the youthful harmonist whom 
my imagination pictured fair as the early dawn, 
shall I withhold the relief it may be in my power 
to bestow? No ; 1 banish every idle wish con- 
nected with this mysterious place ; and, although 
the words of the poor maniac convey the idea of 
a dreadful crime naving been committed in her 
family, it shall not prevent me from doing my 
utmost to relieve and comfort her.” 

Faithful to his resolution, the sun was not 
more true in his diurnal course than was Frank 
Egerton in his visits to the cottage ; and his 
kind heart could not have been more gratified 
than by finding his visits useful. It was true, 
as Jenkins had told him, that some momentary 
intervals of reason had been felt by the invalid j 
and now, when he talked to her with kindly 
interest, with calm and rational piety, he fre- 
quently enjoyed the happiness of perceiving a 
change for the better . Gradually these improve- 
ments continued to progress; and soon the 
violence of her disorder had abated at all times, 
save when the misfortunes of her family seemed 
to strike upon her recollection. Then she 
would rave in a frantic manner ; and her words 
always tended to confirm Egerton in the belief 
that some fearful crime hid been committed. 
He endeavoured, therefore, to avoid this subject 
in all his communications with her ; and, to his 
honour be it spoken, he carefully avoided it in 
all his conversations with Jenkins. His gar- 
rulity led Frank to believe that he could procure 
from him anv information he could wish for ; 
but he had already done more tlian was justi- 
fiable, and he determined not to add to his fault 
by asking intelligence from a servant which 
mi^t lead him to betray his master. 

Happy in the power of dispensing good to an 


unfortunate fellow-creature, Frank continued 
his visits to the cottage ; and the thoughts of 
the sweet vocalist died away as all chance of his 
discovering who she was seemed over. He was 
destined, however, to have his curiosity respect- 
ing her gratified in a very unexpected manner. 

Having been detained one morning by the 
departure of some company from the castle, it 
was beyond the accustomed hour when he ar- 
rived at the cottage ; and when, as usual, he 
asked permission to see the lady, Jenkins seemed 
doubtful whether or not to grant his request. 
Not noticing his embarrassment, however^ 
Egerton led the way to the apartment. He was 
surprised to find the door unlocked ; hut had 
not time to comment on the circumstance, for 
as it opened he perceived the figure of a youth- 
ful female kneeling by the bed of the invalid. 
He started involuntarily at the sight, for each 
bright day-dream of his fancy seemed to be 
realised in the interesting and lovely girl before 
him. Her figure was slight and graceful, and 
her features beautiful; but a soft shade of 
melancholy cast a cloud over the bright and 
sunny expression of her countenance, as a light 
vapour obscures for a time the brilliant rays of 
an autumnal morning. The rich and luxuriant 
tresses of her dark brown hair had fallen in 
confusion over her face and neck ; and, while 
they partially concealed her features, they gave 
added lustre to her beauty. She arose from her 
knees as the door opened ; and her pale cheek 
became slightly tinged with red when she per- 
ceived a stranger in the room. 

{To be continued.) 


THE WOLF IN THE NURSERY. 

“ An Account of Wolves nurturing Children 
ill their Hens,” is the title of a most extraor- 
dinary pamphlet lately published in Plymouth. 
The author is stated in a leading magazine to 
be a distinguished Indian officer, and one who 
possessed unusual means of obtaining informa- 
tion ; circumstances which warrant us in re- 
producing, for the amusement (and astonish- 
ment) of our readers, some of the startling 
stories contained in his pamphlet.* 

The wolf in India is looked upon, as it 
formerly was in Northern Europe, as a sacred 
animal. Almost all Hindoos have a superstitious 
dread of destroying, or even of injuring it ; and 
the village community within the boundary of 
whose lands a drop of wolfs blood has fallen 
believes itself doomed to destruction. The 
natural consequence is, that in the districts least 
frequented by Europeans, these animals are very 

♦ Our thanks are due to a writer in “ Fraser’s 
Magarine ’'—first, forintroducingus tothecuriooB 
“ Account,” and secondly for the excellent resume 
of its contents we here adopt. 
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numerous aud destructive, and great numbers 
of children are constantly carried off by tbeiu. 
Only one class of tlic population, the ^ery 
lowest, leading a vagrant lil'e and bivouacking 
in tlie jungles, will attempt to kiD or catch 
them; ewii tliese, however, although they Lave ! 
no superstitious fear of the ^olf, aud arcalwtys I 
found to Le \\ell acquainted with its usual dens I 
or liaunts, boldoiii attemjit to capture: in all 
probabilit}' from tlie i)rolil tliey make of tbe 
gold and silver braoel<’ts aud necklaces vvorn by 
children wliom tJie wolves L.ue carried to tlieir 
dens; and whose remuiiis aie lel'l at the entrance. 
In all jiartb of India, it :q)pears, iiumliers of 
children arc daily murdered lor the sake of t hesc 
dangerous ornaments. The wolf, however, is 
sometimes kinder than man. 

lu till' iieigiiLourhood of Sultanpoor, and 
among the ra\iues that intersect the banks ol‘ 
the (jooTutee river, this animal abounds; and 
our lir t instance of a wolL-nurse occurs in that 
district. A trooper passing the river bank near I 
Chau dour, saw' a large female wolf lea^e liei j 
den, followed by three whtdps aud a little boy. | 
The boy went on all-fours, upimronlly on tbe I 
best possible terms with liis tierce eompamous ; ] 
and the wuU’ protected him with as much euie i 
as if he had been one of her own whelps. All 
went down to the rner and drank, without 
noticing the trooper ; who, as lliey were about 
to turn hack, pushed on in order to cut off aud 
secure the bo) ; but the ground w’as uiievei 
and be could not overtake them. All reached 
the den ; and the trooper then asseiuhlcd sonn* 
people from Chandour, with pickaxes, who dug 
into the den six or light teet, when the woll 
bolted, followed by lier cubs and llie boy. Tb(' 
trooper, aecoinpanied b) tlie tieetest young men 
of tbe ])artv, mounted and pursued; and having 
at last headed them, he turned tbe whelps and 
boy (who ran quite as fusi j back upon tlie party 
on foot, ddioy secured the boy, and allowed 
the Olliers to escape. 

The boy tlius taken was apparently about 
nine or icu years old, and had all the habits of 
a wild animal. On his w'ay to Cliandour, he 
struggled hard to rush into every hole or den 
lie passed. The sight of a grown-up person 
alarmed him, and he tried to steal away ; but 
lie ruslied at a child with a fimee snarl like that 
of a (log, mid tried to bile it. Cooked meat be 
would not cat, but lie seized raw with eager- 
ness ; putting it on tlic ground under his hands, 
and devouring it with evident pleasure. He 
growled angrily when anyone approaeiied him 
while eating, but made no objection to a dog’s 
coming near and sharing his foud. Tbe trooper 
left him in charge of the Hajah of Husunpoor, 
who saw the boy immediately ufi er he was taken. 
Very soon aftervraids, be was sent, by the Rajah’s 
orders, to Captain Nicholctt, at Sultanpoor; 


j for although his parents are said to have recog- 
! riised him wdien first captui-ej, they abaiiduned 
I Jiim upon finding lliat be displayed more of a 
I wolf’s than human nature, lie Jived in ilie 
I charge of iVieholett's servants uciriy three 
years, very iuDlfeiisive except ulieii teazed, but 
.still a coiuplt'te animal. He could never lie. 
induced to keep on auy kiud of clothin,:, (Hon 
in the coldest w'eather ; and on one occasion 
tore to pieces a quilt wadded with cotton, aud 
ate a portion of it, cot f on and all, e''ory day 
willi Ills bread. Wlii'ii his food was placnnl at 
a distance from him, be rq^ to it on all foiiis 
like a wolf, and it was oulv on rare oecasionb 
tliat he walked upright. Uc was never know n 
to laugh or smile, aud was mwer beard to speak 
till witliin a few minutes of his death, vvlien lie 
put Ills hand to lus iiead and said it ached , and 
asked for water, which he drank, aud died. 

Ill iMaicb, 18 a cultivator who lived at 
Clitipra, about twenty miles east of Sultanpoor, 
went to eui his (*rop of W'lieat and pulse, taking 
with liiin in-, wife, and a sou about tliree years 
old, who bad only reeeiilly recovered from a 
severe seald on the left knee. As the fatlier 
was re qiing, a wolf suddenly rushed upon ibe 
boy, and caught him u]), audraudii off wiln him 
tow'ard tlu* ravines, t'eople rau to the uid of 
tbe punmts, but .soon lost sight of the wolf aud 
bis ])r('y. About .six years afl erwards, as tw'o 
sipaliees from Singrairow, about ten miles from 
Cliupra, were watciiing fur bogs on ilie border 
of the jungle, which extended down to the 
Kliobac rivulet, they .saw tliree wolf cubs aud a 
boy come out from the jungle, and go down to 
drink at the stream. All four then ran towards 
a den in tbe ravine. The sipaliees followed ; 
but tlie cubs were already entered, and the lioy 
was iuihway in, wlien one of ilie men caugJit 
him by tlie hind leg, aud drew him back. He 
was very savage, bit at tbe men, and seizing in 
his teeth tbe barrel of one of their guns, shook 
it fiercely. Tbe sipaliees, however, secured him, 
brought him home, and kept him for twenty 
days, during which he would eat nothing but 
raw flesh, and w'as fed accordingly on hares luid 
birds. His captors then foumi it diflicult to 
provide him with sufficient food, and took him 
to tbe bazaar in the village of Koeleepoor, to 
be supported by tbe charitable, till he might be 
recognised and claimed by his parents. 

One market day, a man from the village of 
Chupra happened to see lum in the ba?-aar, 
aud on his return described him to his neigh- 
bours. The cultivator, father of the hoy, was 
dead ; but the widow, asking for a minute de- 
scription of the boy, found that he had the mark 
of a scald on the left knee, and the marks of the 
teeth of an animal on eacli side of his loins 
Finally, she went to the bazaar, and found, ii 
addition to these marks, a third on his thigli 
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with whicl^ Ijer boy had been born. She took 
him home to lier village, where he Htill remains; 
but, as in the former case, his human intellect 
seems but all to have disappeared. The front 
of his km'Ps and elbows have become hardened 
from Ins going on all fours wit li the wolves; 
and although lie wanders about the village all 
day, he always stiials back to the jangle at 
nightfall. Jle is unable to sjieak, nor is he 
able to articulate any sound distinctly. In 
drinking, ho dips his face into the water, but 
does not lap it up like a wolf. He still prefers 
raw flesh ; and wh^n a bullock dies, and the skin 
is removed, lie attacks and eats the body in 
company witli the village dogs. 

Tassing by a number of similar stories, we 
come to one wliich is in ni.iu) rcvSprctsthc most 
remarkable. Almut seven >ears since, a trooper 
m uttendauee ujion liajali ilurdat Singh of 
BonJee, in p')s.sing near a small stream, saw 
then-* two wolf cubs and a boy drinking, lie 
managed to sei/c the lioy, who beemed about 
ten years old; but was so wild and fierce lliat 
lie tore the trooper’s clothes, and bit him 
severely in several places. The Ilajah at first 
had him ticvl up iu hi.s artillery gun-shed, and 
fed him with raw meat; he was afterwards 
allowed to wander Ireely about the Bondec 
bazaar, lie there one day ran otf with a joint 
of meat from a butcher’s, and aiiother of the 
bazaar-keepers let fl> an arrow at him, which 
penetrated his thigh. A lad named Jauoo, 
servant of a Cashmere merchant, then at 
Bondee, took compassion on the jioor hoy, and 
extracted the arrow from l^s thigh, and pre- 
pared a bed for him mi der the mango-tree where 
be himself lodgc'd ; liere he kept him fastened 
to a tent-pin. Up to this time, lie would eat 
nothing hat raw flesh; but Janoo gradually 
brought him to eat balls of rice and pitbsc. In 
about six weeks after be had been tied up under 
the tree, alter much rubbing of liis joints with 
oil, he was made to stand and walk upright ; 
liithorlo be bad gone on all fours. In about 
four months lie began to understand and obey 
signs. In this manner be was twgbt to pre^ 
pare the hookah, put lighted charcoal on the 
tobacco, and brinir it to Janoo, or whomsoever 
he pointed out. iiewas never heard, however, 
to utter more than one articulat® vmad ; this 
was, “ Ahoodeea,” the naane of the fittle daughter 
of a Cashmere munie, a player, who had once 
treated him ki^idneat. The odour from his 
body wais veiy ofl^ensive ; and Janoo had him 
rubbed with mustard-seed soaked in wafer in 
the hope of removing it ; this was done for some 
months, during wliieli lie was still fed on rice 
and flour, but the odour did not leave him. 

One night, while the boy w^as lying under the 
mango-tree, Janoo saw two wolves creep 
stealthily towards him, and after smelling him 
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they touched him, when he got up. Instead, 
however, of being friglitcned, the boy put his 
hand upon their heads, and they hegau to play 
with him, rapering about him while he ilirevr 
straws and leaves at them. Jjuioo tried to driva 
them ofl", but could not; and becoming much 
alarmed, he called to the sentry over tlic guns, 
add told him that the wolves were going to eat 
the boy. He replied, “ Come away, or they 
will eai you also.” But wdien Janoo saw them 
begin to pley together, his fears subsided, and 
he continued to watch them quietly. At la.st he 
succeeded iu driving them olF ; hut the following 
night three wolves came; and a few nights after 
four ; who returned several times. Janoo thought 
that the two which first came must have been the 
cubs viith which the boy was found ; and that 
■ they would have seized him had they not recog- 
nised him by the smell. They licked his face 
as h“ put his hands on their heads. 

Will'll Janoo’s master returned to Lucknow, 
he w^as ])ersiiuded to allow Janoo to take the hoy 
with him. Accordingly, Janoo led him along 
witli a string tied to his arm, and put a bundle 
of clothes on his head. Whenever they passed 
a jungle, the boy would throw down the bundle, 
and make desperate efiorts to escape; when 
beaten, he raised his hands in supplication, took 
u]) Ills bundle, and went on; but the sight of 
the next jungle produced the same excitement. 
A short time after his return to Lucknow, Janoo 
was sent away by his master for a day or two, 
and found upon his return that the boy had dis- 
appeared. lie was never heard of after. 

About two months after the boy had gone, a 
woman of the weaver caste came to Lucknow, 
with a letter from the Rajah of Bondee, stating 
that her son, when four years old, had ffive or 
six years before) been carried otf by a wolf; and 
from the description of the boy whom Janoo 
had taken away with him, she thought he must 
be the same. She dcvscribed marks corresponding 
with those on Janoo’ s boy; but, although she 
remained some considerable time at Lucknow, 
no traces could be found of him; and sbo 
returned to Bondee. All these circumstances 
were procured by the writer of tlie pamphlet 
irom Janoo’ s master, and from Janoo himself 
both of Whom declared them to he strictly true. 
The boy must have been with the wolf tix or 
seven years. 

Straoq^ as it may he,, Bicre seems no room for 
questioning tliese facts. Oar readers, however, 
must judge for themselves. Theaeextraordinary 
statements have at leant a wsterospective interwt 
in connexion with the e(14 story of Romulus, 
and many other legends of a similar character, 
to he met with among various races; and in 
which, though stags, h^rs, and dogs are intro- 
duced as foster-mofthers, wolves most fre^endy 
appear in the exercise of their amiable office. 






ABOUT SUGAR. 


and the juice 
weet and glutin- 
ous. The canes 
are cut as near 
the ground as 
possible, because 
the richest juice 
is found in tiie 
lower joints. One 
or two of the top- 
joints are cut off, 
and the remain- 
der is divided into , 
pieces about a 
yard long, tied up 
in bundles, and 
carried immedi- 
ately to the mill, r 
The uppermost 
branches of the * 
cane are used as 
food for cattle; 
and the remain- 
der of the waste 
forms a valuable manure. The operatiou of | 
cutting the canes is so adjusted as to keep pace 
with the action of the mills by which the juice 
is to be pressed out ; so that the canes may be 
crushed or ground while quite fresh. In the 
East Indies, mills of a very rude description are 
used ; some of them resemble mortars, formed 
of the lower part of the trunks of trees, in 
which 11 le canes are crushed by the motion 
of a pestle. The expressed juice runs off by ' 
a hole bored obliquely from the lower part of | 
the mortar-like cavity, and is conducted by a j 
spout to a vessel placed to receive it. This 
rude machine is worked by oxen. The common 
vertical mill of the West Indies consists of three 
rollers, with straight grooves extending from 
end to end. They are usually from twenty to 
twenty-five inches in diameter, and about forty 
inches long. In using the miU, a negro applies 
the canes in a regular layer or sheet to the 
interval between first and second rollers, 
which seize and compress them violently 
as they pass between them. The ends of 
the canes are then turned, either by a negro 
■on the opposite side of the feeder, or by a 
framework of wood called a “ dumb returner 
ao that they may pass back again between 
the second and third rollers. As these are 
placed nearer tqgether than tlie first and 
second, they compress the canes still more; 
so that on leaving them they are reduced to 
dry splinters, which are used as fuel. Channels 
receive the liquor expressed from the canes, and 
conduct it to the vessels in which it is to un- 
dergo the snceeding operations. The construc- 
tion of the mill is, however, very defective ; and 
-an improved miU, in which the rollers work 


vertically, 
has been in- 
troduced. k 
Cane-juice, 
as expressed 
hythemiU.is 
an opaque, 
slightly vis- 
cid fluid, of 
ft dull grey 



lour, and of 
a sw'cet and 
balmy taste. 

The juice is 

so extreme- - ■ > > 5- 

ly fermenta- 
ble that, in the climate of the W est Indies, it must 
be conducted immediately to the clarify ing ap- 
paratus as fast as expressed from the canes. It is 
conducted by gutters from the mill to one or more 
large flat-bottomed coppers or open pans, called 
“ clarifiers,” which sometimes contain as much 
as a thousand gallons of juice. Each of these 
clarifiers is placed over a fire, and each is sup- 
plied with a syphon or stopcock for drawing off 
the liquor. When the clarifier is filled with 
juice, a little slaked lime, which is called 
“ temper,” being, in most cases, mixed ^ ith a 
little juice to the consistence of cream, is added. 
As the liquor becomes hot, the solid portions of 
the cane-juice coagulate, and are thrown up m 
the form of scum. The heat is urged nearly 
to the boiling-point, but the liquor in the cla- 
rifier should not actually boil. Ihe proper heat 


is inchoated by the scum rising in blisters, wd 
breaking into a white froth. The fire is then 
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dampwi out, aud, au hour after, the liquor i 
wiUidnawn lor removal to the fir^t of live evapo- 
lating-paiis. The clarified juice is bright, 
clear, and of a yellow wine colour. 

Erom the clarifier the purified juice is re- 1 
mo^ed to the largest of a series of evaporating 
coppers or pans, three or more in number, m 
-which it is reduced in bulk by boiling, iu the 1 
last and smallest of the evaporating'-coppers * 
the liquor is boiled down to as thick a consist- I 
ency as is considered necessary for granulation ; 
this point bevng commonly ascertained by ob- 
serving to what length a thread of the viscid 
^mp may be drawn by the thamb and finger. 

The oooceatrated syrup is laded into open 
-wooden boxes, called “ coolers,” or into a large 
cylindricai cooler ; tVom which it is afterwards 
transferred to the wooden “ coolers,” or rather 
^stallisiug vessels. In these -vessels the sugar 
is brought to the state of asoft iSASS of cryst^s, 
imbedded in Budasaes. The separation of this 
fiuid is the next part of the process, aud is per- 
formed in a building called the “ curing house.” 
This is a large building, the floor of vihieh is 
excavated to lorm the molasscs-ri'scrvoir, -which 
ia lined -with sheet lead, boards, or cement. 
Over this owtem is au open trume ol joist.s, 
which stand a number of cm])1\ casks, or 
hogfiheads, called “ potting casks. ’ ’ Each of 
tkkm has eight or ten holes bored through the 
lower end, and in each hole is placed the stalk 
of a plaintain-lcaf, which is lou^ enough to 
descend a few inches belo-vi' the level of the 
and to rise above tiie toj) of the cask. 
The soft concrete sugar is reino\ cil from the 
coolers into these casks, iu wliicli the molasses 
gradually drain from the crystallised portion, 
percolating through the spongy plaintuiu-sialks, 
-which act as so many drams to convey tlie 
liquid to the cistern beneath. The sugar is 
now made. Upon leaving tlie “ curing liouse” 
it is packed in hogsheads for sliipment as 
“raw,” “brown,” or “ muscovado” sugar ; aud 
in this slate it is commoulj exported. "- 

WAGES UNDER EDWARD III. 

In the reign of Edward III., the daily price 
for works ol husbandry was as lollows : Eive- 
penoe for mowing, either by the acre or the day ; 
one penny for h.iy -making ; two-pence for reap- 
ing m the first week of August, ihn*e-pencp in 
the after weeks ; threshing, two-})ence farthing 
the quarter of wheal or rye ; a penny furtliing 
for the same quantity of beans, peas, barley, and 
oats. In all the.^e cases this was the maximum ; 
in some places the usual rate was less; and 
neither meat, drink, nor other courtesy wus to 
be demanded, given, or taken. 'IVice in the 

• This account is oondeosecl from the Penny 
C^clopcedia. 


\e!ir senant ^were sworn before lords, fenesclials, 
bailiffs, and constables of every town to observe 
this ordinance, and not to leave their winter 
places of abode, for the purpose of seeking 
work in the sunaner, if employment were to be 
had at the fixed rates at home. There was, 
however, a saving clause for eerkiin eounties in 
this point. Stocks were to be set up in every 
towiiship for the punishineiil of tliose who 
should refuse to lake the outli, or who sliould 
break the ordinance. Tiiey were also to he 
punished by fine and ransom to the king; but 
the jiecuniaay penalty was, *fter ii few years 
abolished, imprisonment lieing substituted for 
it ; and at the same time the wages of master- 
carpenters and masons wio e raised from three- 
pence a day to four-petu*-^, and of inferior 
workmen in proportion. Men absconding from 
service were to be outlaw cd, and burnt in the 
forehead, -when taken, with the letter “ E,” 
token of falsity, if tin- offimded party chose to 
sue for such punislimeui ; but this pain of 
burning was respited till the ensuing Mich ael- 
nia.-v ; and then was not 1o be executed except 
by advice of the justices. This clause, tliere- 
lore, ajipearsto have been deemed unduly severe, 
even by the very persons who enacted it, aud 
to have been put forth merely m terrorem. 

PRIZE COMPOSITION. 

[We have received a dozen essays on tlic sub- 
ject of “Marriel Rakes,” and confess ourselves 
pleased with at least half of them. Almost all 
creditable iu eomc important respect, the majo- 
rity are elevated in tone, and, in jxiint of literary 
execution, beyond our hopes of amateurs in 
geneial ; w'hih* they are stronirly impressed with 
that cetlam stamp of womankind, feeling, A 
.short remark on one or two may be aeceptable to 
the writers, Ann’s essay has many excellences, 
the chief being that all-important one, earneBt- 
ness, which ever commands respect. Earnest- 
ness, however, like a fiery horse, must be well and 
vigilantly governed, or it runs away with its 
owner.— 1’ AN NT M. B. is a youthful wnter, with 
youthful errors ; sometimes commonplace— at 
otiiers too ornate. She has, nevertheless, a 
thoughtful and logical mind, and we think we 
perceive in her essay many of tlie qualities (iu 
little, at present) of a really good writer.— Claea 
Maksham writes well, and several of her argu- 
ments are as important as clever ; but she wan- 
ders a little too much from the subject.— Mas. L.'s 
essay treats the subject in a bold, clever, common- 
seuse manner, and is written w ith considerable 
nerve. For a long time we were in difficulty be- 
tween the merits of this competitor, Mrs. J. T., 
and the lady to w'hom tlie prize is finally awarded. 
Mrs. J . T.*8 paper is really eloquent sometinwa, 
well wrftten always ; and we will even confew- 
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that the supenoi hr vity of the last essiy on the 
list that of Bt itncc B did have some influence 
in tilt iward 

W t must remark th if the essays irt unanimous 
that man itdiaki sdonotm ikt tl ( b( st hush mils 
Ihc prize is aw irded to Btatiict B C rtiti 
cates of merit to Mrs L and Mrs J 1 


DO MARRIED PAKES MAKE THE BEST 
HUSBANDS 

M\i JRIA( T" IS SO miieh wr ipped up m poe1r\ 
Ihi if raa> seem ^p issioiili ss and most uiiscn 
tinnntil tliin„ to iiiihst tin proh ibilitie^ of ' 
tlu bri^litdii dieim oi fufiirt h ippiness s ion 
a iiiisliin^ or sluddin^' its sunn> radutite o\or 
ill li t s lutun p itliw 1 } But tins p^reat ae in , 
Guesliistoiv Ills otln r asp( ( ts tluii llie ])oetit 1 
on( it IS isobci r( ihtv, t inovoment iitlur j 
lor better or Ijr wors i stc ppm j: stone to j 
more extended in^liiend 1 iijcli or dignity, gi( tier 
Juppmess, or i sinling' livrir in tin st i i 
ht U( tlu dis ippt mtratiit of tlu hopis tint 
were oueso joyous, tlu Jitsl tastm oi t i]) 
tlu (liitt in-,i(di nt of wliicli ismistiv 

ll m s It oi tlu liiglu st moint ut lo \i i^li 
tlu fiidllii will iiid btieiH tlu du is e ut lo 
think imieli ol tlic cliarutti tf iiimwhoisti 
bt i hie s tomp uiion Do luarnttl rikts ni ikt 
tlu best liiisbands W itli lut qutstion in tlu 
(dse of those vilio try it such i eoiisuiinuaiioii 
IS dtvoutiv to bi wi litd and sub ittnisiini 
ni ituni IS uol imjiosbible but it is ft iif l\tii 
tuK lliroiij h tlu openiujj Mbtd notbin t nl 
distin uislied tlearh all is dim, v ip,ut uiutr 
tiiiifN tlu piosjKctsoi the issiu so Luidttiiie 1 
and 111 such a ma/t tb if tli rt t m bt 1 tile t Is 
tb III suspense and douiit We think tint in i 
rik( lure art buf few oi flit tlemtnts reou iid 
to link i ^ood busbuul lit iua\ poss ss a li ind 
some li^iiit, fiut toiinttutiui 1)1 iiid iiul cour 
ttoiis in innt is iiid evt n bt soli it > is 1 1 )ut tl t 
well ippc iriii}^ ol Ills wile but tli st irt not 
enough ion ness of stniimeiit s^mnilbyot 
feeling tasUs md pursuits , ablendUf^ol mud ' 
with mi ud 1 union ol thou^hU, aims mdeiids 
— are rt quirt d to render marriage what if ou^l t 
to bt tlu happiest state on earth buthuii 
doubti dly it is when both hearts bt it in unison 
and the two are one Strong mdetd must bt 
her 1 nth and hope who thinks snt li a n ^ult 
will acerut from union with a rike Wlun 
the contiaet IS f^tt red upon With iTu Uud iblt 
motive ot working a reiorraatjon tlu ch met 
of happiness is very meagre, tiie diffitnltus 
then in the wny are no trifles To hurst from 
the bunds of dissipation, to hu ik frte from 
the trammels ol profligacy, rt quirt i stern will 
and ste-ady purpose which tew “ r ikes’ possess 
It lb no littk tLng to shake otf long continued 
practices, to eradicate deep-rooted habits, to 


j endure the jeer o^ companions an 1 ; 

I associ ites though d inhtless tlu hope (wt 
1 almost said the \ am hope) ol a wit s mom 
plishing these his often led to i hit of iiutn 
mom ll miser\ But it ill tlu se wt re ( is\ and 
wpie eflteted, ind a minitd rikt to i like a 
I good liushind, tliere remains a kind of slur 
upon Ins fluruter — lu is buf a returmed rake, 
nil ihh bv tlu lorct of the very fact U) att ini 
that higli position wliidi undevmtin rectitude 
I insures 

Jet not thoip who may entertain the fond 
liopt an I juirpose of reeiaiming a vi mderiiig 
om be dislie irft ned our argument in ajcunsf 
m irryiu piofligi^ts not ri cl iinniig llicin Jo 
b( tlu lilt ms of ellttting such a ehiiige is no 
sli^li ml (vaiiesctnt honour It is a noble 
woik—iwjr wlncli has t inploved tlu on igies 
uul livf of th greitist md th( best which 
brings its own revi rd impirting mort leil joj 
th I all the li mour'^ ail pie isiires ambit on 
cm think f or nealfh purdi isf And shouhl 
1 will ro< 1 iiin i hush in I Irom tlu paths ol vice 
lu 1 s ma\ b a lup]n lot tlou^lilhe nda e is 
s) strutlv (riK lid ill ou is bitter t lan 
euro ill to 1(1 th dd glit irn} be tlu ktcuer 
turn ll rerni i nance of what 1 er prospects 
oniew(r( uul lioi trembliug drcul that the 
lottirv in win h she Inl staked so much should 
tuin U)Wors( tli in a hi nk— a lite of wretched 
ness nul li pdtss mqu dude 

But Mill I lie do not imderst ind how a 
ri lit 11111 lid h h soul I worn in (ftrj m i 
rik 1 gli ll r iiUimitP oljC t i \ r so 
pi nsowoilln 11 v (an slu low to lo\t md 
ho loui on wh s dinactii md habits she 
loitli s so' ifit tint 1 O’- oul) t ham e oi future 
(omlort is 111 the i op of the bus oi Ins mind 
b( n (11 id\ dnng(d, and things But once 
wii Ins delij,lif hicoming tlu ohjicts of Ins 
ahboiKiuoP We think the idia a fallieious 
oiu (wliidi IS heheied hy so many, and which 
so o t( ll h idslo niani iges \»hieh end in miseiy ) 
tint i wih posstsses T io!i nnluence in them) 
p irf 1 ion of right \)t lu ipl s th in <x frienU , m 
^ som e isi s it nia> bi so, hut they are exeep 
tioiis not the riih Tlu power of truth is m 
itsdf uof 111 tlu medium ot its communication , 
and if impussid upon the mind and heart, 
fixed tlurt as tiie gtrm of a ‘ life bejond life, 
it (till leid to IS high and holy lesoUes, whether 
impirtedbv friend oi stranger, prince or pea 
sant Ihuefort, Englishwomen, exert }our 
t dints, powt IS influence, all, for good Ihs 
semmite lo the utmost of your ability those 
principles of moral parity and that ingh 
morality wlncli the Divine word, tlu one guide 
oi Ilk, inculcates , hut commit not the joy of 
your lives the gladness of your homes, to those 
as yet strangers and enemies to tliera 

Beatrice B 
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THE GOLDEN MORNING. 

BY THE EDITOR. 


Nlarer still bend o’er me — 

Nay, embrace me, I implore ! 

Ah, my pride is dead before me, 

And its ghost has gone before < 

And now leave your looks to wander 
With the tresses of my hair, 

And leave ,>our soul to ponder 
How rny love was lelt to wander 
In the gloaming of despair. 

Not to chide, and scarce in sorrow’— 
For its fires are spent and past, 
Glowing idly o'er the embers 
Of consumed life at last — 

But unvexed and unrepining. 

And to close the sad arrear 
Of my dreaming and divining. 

With your presence round me shining, 
I besought your presence here. 

Tis yesterday no more 
When to-morrow is arrayed; 

And the beautiful adorning 
01 the everlasting morning 
Stills my spirit in its shade— 

A soft and slumberous shadow, 

Where it slumbers unafraid. 

Yet talk with me of yesterday 
Till all you loved is sleep— 

My yesterday, 'tis present, 

It is sobbing w’hile you weep. 

Till all you loved is sleep! — 

For 'twas not the priceless treasure 
Of a w oman's trust and truth, 

Stored through innocence and youth, 
And bestowed in boundless measure. 
But a countenance love-lighted 
And accidently fair; 

To these your love was plighted— 

And then again was plighted, 

To loveliness more rare. 

Yet fain I would believe 
That you loved me truly still! 

Oh, assure me ! — reassure me ! 

I believe it, and I will ! 

Whether fortune, fault, or folly, 

Ijoosed the floods of melancholy 
It is all too late to care ; 

But you loved me always, wholly — 

And 'tis not too late to care. 


And your eyes have been a-weary, 

And youi* arms have been a-weary. 

Strained through unrelenting blackness, 
Stretched upon the vacance dreary. 

And indeed I do remember, 

Now that memory is to cease, 

How some frequent spirit sought me, 
Subtle as my soul, and brought me 
Uninterpre table peace. 

But, rejoicing, now I know 
That, attaining wings to floe 
Ofitsow’n intensity. 

And impelled of bitter woe— 

'Tw’as your love, escaped and trembling, 
Seeking respite in my breast— 

Bringing, seeking consolation, 

Reftige with my love, and rest : 

And they slept and dreamed together 
In the chill and han’ied nest. 

No more, I must be still ! 

There are many things to ponder 
In the sad and solemn umbrage 
Of the valley where I wander: 

For the distant hills are golden 
With the golden morning yonder : 

And now — Good night, and bless you! 

Give, oh give your lips to mine, 

That my latest breath caress you, 

And the last of life be thine. 

Quell them, dearest, these alarms! 

Hold me fast, nor now forsake me, 
That when angels stoop to take me, 
They may take me from your arms. 


Then you, too, know the secrets 
Of a spirit poised for ever, 

Sick and reeling, o'er the darkness 
Of the stolid Stygian river: 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FURNITURE. 

The true philosophy of furniture does not 
consist of the mere display of wealth, or the 
parade of costly appurtenances ; for these create 
no impression of the beautiful in respect of 
the articles themselves, or of taste as regards 
the proprietor; on the contrary, confining 
itself within the strict limits of legitimate 
taste, it rather avoids than affects that mere 
costliness which is no test of merit in a 
decorative point of view, and which only a 
vulgar parvenu rivalry would attempt to defend. 

There could he nothing more directly of- 
fensive to the eye of an artist than the interior 
of what is termed — and supposed to be, by 
many— a well-furnished apartment. Its most 
usual defect is a want of keeping. We speak 
of the keeping of a room as we w'ould of the 
keeping of a picture — for both the picture and 
the room are amenable to those undeviating 
principles which regulate all varieties of art ; 
and nearly the same laws by which we decide 
on the higher merits of a painting suffice for 
decision on the adjustment of a chamber. A 
want of keeping is observable sometimes ip 
the character of the several pieces of fur- 
niture, but generally in their colours or modes 
of adaptation to use. Very often the eye is 
offended by their inartistical arringement. 
Straight lines are too prevalent — too unin- 
terruptedly continued — or clumsily interrupted 
at right angles. If curved lines occur, they 
are repeated into unpleasant uniformity. By 
undue precision, the appearance of many a 
fine apartment is utterly spoiled. 

, Curtains are rarely well-disposed or well- 
choseii in respect to other decorations. With 
formal furniture, curtains are out of place ; and 
an extensive volume of drapery of any kind is, 
under any circumstances, irreconcileable with 
good taste — the proper quantum, as well as 
the proper adjustment, depending upon the 
character of the general effect. 

Carpets are better understood of late than 
of ancient days, but w'e still very frequently 
err in their patterns and colours. The spirit 
of the apartment is the carpet. From it are 
deduced not only the hues, but the forms of 
all objects incumbent. A judge at common 
law may be an ordinary man ; a good judge of 
a carpet must he a genius. Yet we have heard 
discoursing of carpets, with the air (Tun mouton 
qui revcy individuals who should not and who 
could not be intrusted with the manage- 
ment of their own moustaches. Everyone 
knows that a large floor may have a covering 
of large figures, and that a small one must 
have a covering of small • yet this is not all 
the knowledge in the world. As regards tex- 
ture, the Saxony is alone admissible. Brussels 


is the preter-pluperfect tense of fashion, and 
Turkey is taste in its dying agonies. Touching 
pattern, a carpet should not be bedizened out 
like a Riccaree Indian — all red chalk, yellow 
ochre, and cock’s feathers; in brief, distinct 
grounds, and vivid circular or cycloid figures 
of HO meaning, are here Median laws. The 
abomination of flowers, or representations of 
well-known objects of any kind, should not be 
endured within the limits of Christendom. 
Indeed, whether on carpets, or curtains, or 
tapestry, or ottoman coverings, all upholstery 
of this nature should be rigidly Arabesque. 
As for those antique floor-cloths stiU often 
seen in many dwellings, of huge, sprawling, 
and radiating devices, stripe-interspersed, and 
glorious with all hues, among which no 
ground is intelligible, these are but the 
wicked invention of a race of time-servers 
and money-lovers— children of Baal and wor- 
shippers of Mammon — Benthams, who, to 
spare thought and economise fancy, first 
cruelly invented the kaleidoscopes, and will 
next establish, we suppose, joint-stock com- 
panies to twirl them by steam. 

Glare is a leading error in the philosophy 
of most household decoration — an error easily 
recognised as deduced from the perversion 
of taste just specified. We are too much 
enamoured of gas and of glass. The former 
is totally inadmissible within doors ; its 
harsh and unsteady light offends ; while a 
mild, or what artists term a cool light, with 
its consequent warm shadows, will do wonders 
I for even an iU-furnished apartment. Never 
! was a more lovely thought than that of the 
i astral lamp. We mean, of course, the astral 
I lamp proper — the lamp of Argand, with its 
origin^ plain ground-glass shade, and its 
I tempered and uniform moon-like rays. The 
j cutglass shade is a weak invention of the 
enemy. The eagerness with which it is adopted, 
l)artly on account of its Jlashiness, but princi- 
pally on account of its greater cost, is a 
good commentary on the proposition with 
which we began. It is not too much to say 
that the deliberate employer of a cut-glass 
shade is cither radically deficient in taste, or 
blindly subservient to the caprices of wealth. 
The light proceeding from one of these gaudy 
abominations is unequal, broken, and painfm. 
It alone is sufficient to mar a world of good 
effect in the furniture subjected to its influence. 
Female loveliness, in especial, is more than 
one-haif disenchanted beneath its evil eye. 

In the matter of glass, generally, we proceed 
upon false principles. Its leading feature 
is glitter; and in that one word how much 
of all that is detestable do we express ! Flick- 
ering, unquiet lights are sometimes pleating — 
to children and idiots always so ; but in the 
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embellishment of a room they should be seru- 
pulously avoided. In truth, e\eii stronj*- steady 
lights are inadmissible. The huge and un- 
meaning ghiss cliHiideliei?, prism-cut, gas- 
ligliled, and without shade, wliieh dangle in 
fashionable drawing-rooms, nun be cited as the 
quintessence of all that is laise in taste or 
preposterous in folly. 

The lagc for ytiiter — liccause its idea has 
heeoiiie, as v\e before obscived, confounded 
with that of iiiJignilieenec in the abstract — 
has led us, aho, to the ( xaggerated emjdoymeut 
of mirrors. Our dwellings are sometimes lined 
witli large surfaces of jilate-glass, and we then 
imagine ue ha\e done a line tiling. Now, tlie 
slightest tliought uill he sutlicient to convince 
anyone e ho has an eye at all of the ill-ellect of 
uuni( O'. ■5 lool<ing-g!asse«, and espeeiully of 
large mes. Regarded apuit from its refleelion, 
the mirror preseuh. a eonlinuous, flat, colourless, 
unrelieved surface — a thing always and ob- 
viously unpleasant. Cuiisidcred UvS a reflector, 
it is potent in pirodueing a monstrous and 
odious uniformity; and the evil is here 
.iggrav.ded, not in merely direct jmqiortion 
with the augmentallon of its sources, hut in 
a ratio co:islantl> increasing. In fact, a room 
will) four or live mirrors ariaiiged at random 
is, for ad purpose's of artistic sbovi, a room 
of no shape at all. If ue add to tliis evil 
the attendant glitter upon glitter, avc iune a 
perfect farrago of discordant and displeasing 
effects. 

Men of large purses frequently have a very 
little soul, which they keep iii tliem. The cor- 
ruidiou of taste is a portion or a jiendant of the 
money manufacture. As we gri/U rich, our ideas 
grow rusty. It is, therefoie, not among the 

s. d. aristocracy ikat we must look hu the 
spirituality of a tasteful boudoir. Put we iiavc 
often seen apartments in the tenure ol gentle- 
incH of moderate means, which, in ncf. alive 
merit at least, might vie with any of \\n:vrmolu'' d 
cabinets of our more noble counlrYmeu. Even 
nono there is present to our mind’s mye a small 
and not ostentatious ehamher with whose de- 
corations no fault can be found. The pio- 
prietor lies asleep on a sola — the weather is 
cool — the time is near midnight ; we will make 
•a sketch of the room during liis slumber. 

It is oblong — some thirty leet in length and 
twenty-five in breadth— a shape alibi ding the 
beet (ordinary) (mportunities for tlie adjustment 
of furniture. It has but one door — by no 
means a wide one — which is at one I'ud oJ‘ the 
paraUelogram, and hut two uindou^s, uhieh 
are at the other. These latter arc large, 
reaching down to the floor, have deep recesses, 
and open on an Italian verandah. Theii 
pwies arc of a crimson-tinted glass, set in 
EOBewood^ramings, more massive than usual. 


'J’hey are curlained witliin the recess, hy a 
lliick silver tissue adapted to the shape of the 
window, and hanging loosely in small volumes. 
Without the recess are curtains of an exce'ed- 
i iiigly rich crimson silk, fringed with a deep 
I network of gold, and lined with the silver 
I tissue, wdiich is the material of the exterior 
' bhnd. There are no cornices; but tlie Adds 
' of the vvliole fabric (which are sharp rather 
than massive, and luive an airy appeaiance) 

' issue from beneath a broad entablature of rich 
I gilt work, which encircles the room at the 
junction of the ceiling and walls. I’he drapery 
IS tlirowu open also, or closed, liy means of a 
thick rope of gold loosely enveloping it, and 
resolving itseit leadily into a knot ; no pins or 
other such devices arc appanml. The colours 
of the curtains and their frin ic— the t nils of 
crimson and gold— appear everywliere in })ro- 
I fusion, and di'tcrmine the character of the 
1 room. The carpet — of Saxoi.y material — is 
I quite lialf an inch thick, and is of the same 
I crimson ground, relieved simply by the ap- 
pearance of a gold cord (like tlnit fesloosiing 
the cui Cains'! slightly relieved aboie the surface 
the ground, ami tlirown upon it in sueh 
' a manner as to form a succession of sliort, 
irregiihir cur\e.«, one occasionally o>erlayjng 
j tlie otlier. Tlie walls are covered witii .. 
gk)s.sy paper of a silver grey tint, spotted with 
small Arabesque devices of a fainter hue of 
the prevalent crimson. Manv paintings relieve 
the expanse of the pipper. These .ii'e chiefly 
j landbea})es of an imaginative east ; such us th 
i.iiry grottoes of Stanfield. There arc, never- 
Iheles.s, three or four IVmale heads, of ethereal 
beauty — portiaits. The tone of each is viarni, 
but dark. 'J’liere are no brilliant etlbcts.” lie- 
pose sjieaks in all. i\ot one is of small si/iC, 
Diminutive painiings give that spotty look 
to a room wdiioli is the blemish of so many 
a line woik of art overtoucluid. The frames 
are broad, but not deep, and richly carved, 
without being dulled or lllagreod. They have 
the whole lustre of burnished gold. They lie 
flat on the walls, and do not hang ofl‘ with 
cords. 'J'lie designs themselves are often seen 
to better advantage in tliis latter position, but 
the geueral aiipearauce of the chamlw is 
injured. But one mirror — and this not a very 
large one— is visible, in sliape it is nearly 
eireular; and it is hung so that a reflection 
of the person can be obtained from it in none 
of the ordinary sitting-places of the room. 
Two large low sofas of rosewood and crimson 
silk., gold-flowered, form the only seats, wdth 
the exception of two light oonversation-ohairs, 
also made of rosewood, 'fliere is a piano- 
forte (of rosewood also), and thrown open. 
An octagonal table, formed altogetlier of' the 
richest gold-threaded inarhie, is placed near 
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one of t)ie soflis. Four lar^^e and fcor^eous 
Sevres Mu-^es, in wliieli bloom a profusion of 
sweet and vivid llowers, occupy tlie slij^htly- 
roiinded anj:lcs of tlie 'nanti. A tall candela- 
brum, bearing a small antique lamp with 
bighly-i)erfinued oil, is standing near the head 
of my slee])ing friend. Some li^ht and grace- 
ful Iringing-slielves, willi golden edges, and 
crimson silk cords with gold tassels, sustain 
tw'o or tlo'ee hujulred jnagnificently- bound 
books. lh‘y(»'id lliese {lungs there is no fur- 
uitnre, if \\<' except an A-rgand lamp, with a 
plain erjjnson-iinled ground-glass shade, which 
depends from tl!^ lott} vaulted ceiling by a 
single slender gold chain, and throws a tranquil 
hut m.i.;i("il ravlianee over all. 


THE LOVE OF WOMAW- 

i \ is the creature of interest and ambition. | 
Ills 1,11 lire leads him forth i nto the struggle j 
amlka d(“ of the world. LoNcis but the era- 
bellislimmit of Ins eaiJ) life, or a song piped in 
the inlerv.ils of tlie acts. He seeks for fame, 
for fu: tune, for space in the world’s thongbt, 
and doiiiinion over his fellow-men. But a 
w Oman's whole life is a history of the afleetions. 
The heart is In r world; it is there her ambi- 
tion ‘ li ives for emjjiie — It is there her avarice 
seeks for hidden treasures. She sends forth 
her s> nqiatliies on ad\( iiture ; slie embarks lier 
wiiole soul in the trallie of atfectiou ; and, if 
shi[)\VT('ck(‘d, lier case is hopele.ss — for it is a 
hankrnptey of tin* heart. 

To a ma’i, the disappointiueut of love may 
oeeasiun some bitter jiangs ; it wounds some 
feelings of tenderness — it blasts some prospects 
of fi'lieity ; but he is an acti\e lieing ; he niay 
dissijiat'' Ins tlumglits in the wdiirl of yiricd 
occupation, or may plunge into the tide of ])lea- 
surc , or, if the scene of disappointment be too 
full of paiufnl associations, he can shift his 
abode at >vill, and taking, as it were, tlie wings 
of the morning, ean “fly to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, and b© at rest.” 

But woman’s is comparatively a fixed, a 
si'cluded, and a meditative life. She is more 
the companion of her owm thoughts and feel- 
ings ; and, if the) are turned to ministers of 
sorrow, where shall she look for consolation ? 
Her lot is to be wooed and won ; and, if un- 


Tiie love of a delicate female i.s always sliy and 
.silent. Even wlien fortunate, she scarcely 
breathes it to herself, but wlien ollierwise, she 
buiies it in the recesses of her bosom, and there 
lets it covier and brood among (he ruins of her 
peace. With her, the desire of lier lieart has 
failed — the great charm of existence is at an 
end. She neglects all the cheerful exercise* 
which gladden the spirits, quicken the jmlses, 
and send tire tide of life in hcaltliful currents 
through the veins. Her rest is broken — the 
sweet refreshment of sleejt is poisoned by 
inelancludy dreams — “dry Sorrow drinks her 
bhjod,” until her enfeebled frame sinks under 
the slightest external injury. Look for her, 
after a little while, and you find friend.ship 
weeping over her untimely grave, and wonder- 
ing that one who but lately glowed with all 
the radiance of health and beauty should so 
speedily be brought down to “ darkness and the 
worm.” You will be told of some wintry chill, 
some casual indispositum, that laid her low, 
but no one knows the mental malady that pre- 
viously sapped her strength, and made her so 
easy a prey to the spoiler. 

She is like some tender tree, the pride and 
beauty of tlie grove : graceful in its form, bright 
in its foliage, Imt nilli tire worm ])rpying at its 
lie.ii’t. We find it suddmiK w'ilherjiig, when it 
should be most fresh and luxuriant. We see 
it drooping its brandies to the earth, and shed- 
ding loaf by leaf; until, w^asted and jierished 
away, it falls even in the stillness of the forest; 
and, as we muse over the beautiful ruin, we 
strive in vain to recollect the blast or tlmnder- 
bolt that could have smitten it with decay.-— 
WashhigtoH Irviug. 

Dtstinoi nebs of Sernen.— Mr. Jones, in hia 
“ Life of BishopHorne,” speaking of Dr. Ilinch- 
eliffV, Bistiop of IMierborough, says, that in the 
pulpit he spoke with the accent of a man of 
sense, such as he really was in the superior 
degree ; hut it was remarkable, and, to those 
who did not know the cause, mysterious, that 
tlierc was not a corner of the church in which 
he eoiihl not be heard distinctly. The reason 
whieli Mr. Joues assigned was, that he made it 
au invariable rule to do justice to every consonant^ 
kuowiug that the vowels would speak for ihenr- 
selves. 

The Secret or Goon Writing.— W e are at 


happy in her lov c, lier heart is like some fortress 
that has been eajitured, and sacked, and 
abandoned, and Jeft desolate. 

How many bright eyes grow dim— how many 
soft checks grow pale — how many lovely lorms 
fade away into the tomb, and none can tell the 
cause that hliglited their loveliness! As the 
dove wdll clasp its wings to its side, and cover 
and conceal tiie arrow that is preying on its 
vitals — so is it the nature of woman lo hide 
from the wuxld the pangs of wounded affection. 


first to import knowledge (says Dr. Channing), 
then to export it. Write daily and elaboratelyi 
if only lor one hour. Avoid verbiage, do not 
multiply but select your words, and lop off re- 
dundancies as you would scatter chaff. In the 
hands of a writer who adopts these precepts, a 
multitude of words is not verbiage, because each 
gives some new view or adds to the effect of the 
old. There is a splendour in his strength, and 
a strength in his splendour; because there is a 
weight as well as brightness in the metal. No- 
thing so fixes and consolidates your views on 
wiy subject as this practice. 



CBjOCHET and the fashions 


an^ t|t Jfaspans. 

CROCHET PURSE 

Black squares — blue silk , white — gold , tinted squarea—green siUt* 



Bonnets are liill worn small, and are made of almost any light material, lace being the* most 
prevalent. The trimmings are either small flowers or feathers The inside trimmed with smaB 
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We this xnontli give one of the most beaatifhl of the Paris oostnmes The robe is of pnnted 
taffetas, with four embroidered scalloped flounces The body is open over a chemisette of 
muslin The sleeves are open, the sides bemjf held together with bands of quilled nb^n Tm 
under sleeves are of muslin, to match the chemisette, and are fastened round the wnsts by riDDW 
bracelets, with long ends, to correspond with the colour of the dress The bo^ot is of lace, wi^ 
a 1 _ ..r -«»«« rrka aIiiM'h dress is also very elegant Her bonnet is of sHiTf 
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with plaited tnnmiingfi and feather The frock and trousers of wlate mushu, richly worked in 
brodene Aziglais. The vwjhse i» made of silk, wi(h nbbon and fringe trimmings 

The above is the pattern of the “ Coraoo Euginie * The sizes, given in inches, will show it is 
for a lady of middle height and youthful propoition It may be made either of the same mateiial 
aa the robe or dress, or of any hght matenal it will look extremely elegant if made of muslm 
Imed witti prunroae, blue, oi pink silk AVhen worn without shawl or mantle, the bottom will 
reqmre tnmmmg with deep lace We give rmly half the sleeve pattern , it is very beautiful. la 
nsMwsg, it moat be left open from A downwards, and must have three double plaits, aa marked 
B B, C C. and P D , the other, D, B, and C, being on the half of pattern. The bottom of pattern 
mipt be flmahed with bowe of ribbons, with long ends. 
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HILDEGARD. 

BY DONALD MACLEOD. 

Ah IliMvoii! he is in the whirlpool. 

And b(«itirian and boat are gone, 

And that, with her wild sweet singing, 

Xlie Lorelei hath done. 

Heine. 

“ lluNDin.D Ihousaiid thunders!” cried the 
Huron \on Kalzcnelicnbogon, striking the tubh; 
in a rage. 

Cairn > ourself, iny good lord,” said Hietricli 
Klaulz, Ins squirt^ 

“ A minx like that ! 1 shall hurst with rage ! 
Get me u llugon of Marcohrunner and the 
Baron tlirew himself into a huge unn-eliair, and 
leaded his lieail on his hand and his elbow on 
the table. 

Katzenelienbogcn, as >ou all know, is now 
but n ruin ; bul in those diijs it v\usauiighl\ j 
fortress, a eastle of the most Girtlue natuie | 
comprehensible by the liuinan mind: huge 
battiemc'iited towers, stalwart as inouiitains ; 
grim dungeons, damp and unlighted save by a I 
twilight (bat struggled through the grated j 
wickets of tlie doors ; a mighty irull, hung with 
trophies of war and of the chase; looplioles in 1 
the massive walls for arbalost- bolts to rain | 
from ; quaint laiicet-windows, interlaced roof- 
beams, portcullises, moats, and otlier matteis 
orthodox and suitable under the cirounistances. 

There it irowned from the lull-ton acioss the 
Rhine at ISaint Goar, and the wild luer roared 
along below, its })owi*rful tide dragging spoils 
from the shore into its dim waters. 

Below was the holy shrine of Boriihofen, 
built to our Lady by Broemser von Rudesheini, 
who slew a dragon, went to Palestine, and, 
being taken by the Saraeiui, vowed to dedicate 
his only child to God, should he recover his 
liberty. J5ut she, poor girl ! had given her 
heart nw'ay to human keeping; and when her 
father came home and would have eompelled 
her to take the veil, she threw lierself into the 
swift llliine, and was swept away, with her j 
golden hair floating on the waters, and lier iiale 
face turned toward the sky, while the suicide 
soul went up and stood in His presence who 
had made it. 

Higher up the river, you saw stern Castle 
Rhcinfcis, also the Baroifs ]Topeity; and 
where the vexed waters flowed most furiou.sly, 
aJid writhed thqpiselves into a whirlpool, was 
the rock where the Lorelei, the fatal syren 
of the Rhine, was wont to sit, combing her 
golden hair, or sweeping with white flrigers 
the ravishing chords of a lute, and mingling 
the enchantment of her weird, sweet wing with 
the ringing harmony of the strings. And when 
^le boatman saw and heard, he would forget 
tile wrathful mael^rom, and, with his eyes and 


heart fixed on the Hndine, would be drawn into 
the vortex, whirled round and round, and swal- 
lowed by the fearful gulf, having lor his death- 
dirge the weird, sweet song of the Lorelei, and 
the ringing harmony of ilic golden strings. 

I That was the position of Castle Katzi nellen- 
j bogen. 

' The Baron of Katzenelienbogcn was a large 
I man : six feet of muscle and bone was he, with 
, a true German foot, brood as a barge and flat 
I as a flounder, and a brawny Imnd that could 
have broken the horn from the head of an ox. 
I I’lie Baron iiieiined to eorpulenee, and to vio- 
hmee, and to Mareobrunner, and to Rudes- 
lieiiner, and to Liebfrnumilcli : in short, to 
' anvtliingtbal w'as ]iotable except whaler. There- 
I fore the Baron’s nose was red and bulbous, and 
ill its gener.'d look, with small, dark veins mean- 
dering under the tiglit skin, like the tracery of 
a mulbciry-leaf. 

He bad liad an uiqdcasant day of it. In the 
first (dace, be learned that a party of ricli mer- 
chants liad slipped b} lii-^ very door while the 
sentinel was dozing lie said, “ Himmel 1” and 
liad the sentinel hanged, as an encouragement 
to tlie rest of the ganiwsoa. 

Then a party who hail lieeri sent out to 
forage were met bv Otho v on Selioenberg and 
nearly cut to jiieees. The Baron said, “Donner- 
vvetter!” and broke 1 lie messengei’s head with 
a flagon. 

.\ot \e1 reeoNpred iroiu this, he received 
new-' that he was about to be placed under the 
imperial ban lor plundering some servant* of 
the Cardinal Arcliliisbop ot Cologne ; and this 
made liiiu nuy, “Hagel siqiperment 1” 

Vinallv, Ills sqmre brunght him a letter in 
wbieli llildemird von Salis utteily and decidedly 
refused und abominated liis proffered hand and 
heart, and exptessed herself to the efleet that 
“ she would rather die first.” This it was that 
eiijiiied the eliinax, and produced from the Baron 
those memornble wouls found at the opening 
of this narrative, “Hundred thousand thun- 
ders!” 

i The MaTcobrunuer quenebed his thirst with- 
j out alia) mg his wrath ; and, driving his sijuire 
fioin his presence, he strode furiously up and 
down the loom, meditating condign vengeance 
upon everybody iu general, and Hildcgard in 
particular. 

“ i’ll teach her,” he said, “ to refuse to be 
the wile of Katzenelienbogcn ! ITl send a few 
troopers who shall sack her castle and bring 
her here by force — 1 will !” 

“ So I would, Baron,” said a voice beside 
him. 

The Baron turned to look at the speaker. 
He was a small man, dressiMi in black like a 
notary ; his face was pale, his features of the 
most ordinary descriptioD. Tlie only thing re- 
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markable about him was a long tail like a 
monkey’s, which kept switching backward and 
forward and wreathing itself into all sorts of 
gracefnl curls ; and the end of this tail was 
a wliistle ! 

“Whp der Teufel are you?” asked the 
Baron. 

“ So I would teach her better — if I could! ” 
was the unresponsive reply. 

“ If I could, little fool ! I will send twenty- 
five troopers to-morrow to take possession of 
her house and of her.” 

“ But, unfortunately, Graf Max von Steinrad 
is guarding her with fifty.” 

I will claim her from tlie Emperor, as a 
ward of my estates.” 

“ Yes ; if the ban does not reach you before- 
hand for robbing his Grace of Cologne.” 

“ I will invite her here on her birthday, 
which is next week, and when I get her I will 
keep her.” 

“Having just refused your hand, 1 don’ 
tbiuk she will come.” 

“ But I mil get hold of her in some way !’ 
roared the Baron. 

The little man sneered. 

Then his lordship became wroth, and, striding 
toward the stranger, he raised his ponderous 
jack-boot and gave a furious kick, crying, 

“ Gret out !” But, to his utter surprise, his foot 
met with no resistance; but, passing through 
the figure without in the least disturbing it, the 
leg flew up in the air, and the Baron of Katz- 
enellenbogen fell upon his back. At the same 
moment the stranger placed the end of his long 
tail in his mouth, and produced such a whistle 
that it made the Baron’s brain reel and grow 
dizzy. It was like the united screaming of 
a field of frantic locomotives. 

“ Get up !” said the stranger ; and the Baron 
obeyed. “ I think you missed a rich troop of 
merchants this morning?” 

“ I did, curse them I” 

“ And had a nice party of men cut to pieces P” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And were refused with little show of ten- 
derness by the Lady von Salis ?” 

“ Kreutz-donnerwetter ! it is true.” 

“ You appear to be in iU luck, Baron von 
Katzenellenbogen. There, don’t lose your 
temper, or I shall be obliged to whistle again.” 
And the stranger took hold of his tail. Then, 
with a persuasive and insinuating smile, he con- 
tinued : “ My dear friend, I am come to do you 
service, not to vex you. Would you like to be 
indemnified for your unmerited loss of those 
miserable merchants ?” 

The Baron’s eyes glistened with avarice. 

“ Would yon like to avenge yourself on Von 
Schoenberg?” 

“ Woul^’t 1 1” said his lordship. 


“ Would you like to catch the pretty Hilde- 
gard to-night P If so, I can help you to all 
this.” 

“ My dear friend, let me embrace you.” 

“ One moment ; business is always business. 
You will please to sign this contract and the 
stranger drew a bit of parchment from his 
pocket, smoothed it out upon the table, and^ 
producing a pen, handed it to the Baron. 

“ What is that, then ?” 

“ Only a little agreement that you wiU become 
my })roperty, if I fulfil my promises.” 

‘ Yours P become yours ?’* 
j “ Oh, only after death, you know,” 

■' Humph !” said the Baron doubtfully. 

“ Think of vengeance, my lord, and of Hilde- 
gard.” 

[ “ But I cannot w'rite.” 

“ Never mind ; ju.st make your mark there.” 

Then, as the worthy lord took the pen, the 
curious tail was curled rapidly round nnd 
touched the back of his hand. He jumped ; 
it was as if a needle had been .stuck into him, 
and from the spot touched by the whistle there 
oozed out n large drop of blood. 

“ Just dip the pen in that,” said the stranger ; 
“ I have forgotten my ink-hom.” 

Von Katzenellenbogen obeyed, and appended 
his mark to the contract. 

‘Good!” said the stranger, as he refolded 
the parchment and put it back into his pocket. 

“ And now listen to me. This afternoon at four 
o’clock, you and twenty of your troopers will 
post yourselves in the wood that marks the 
limits of Von Schoenberg’s property ; and if 
anything passes that you would like to take, 
why, take it. I will attend to the rest.” 

So speaking, the litlle man walked slowly 
through the middle of the wall and disappeared. 
The Baron rubbed liis eyes, and would have 
fancied that he had been dreaming but for the 
little wound upon his hand. Then, as he re- 
flected upon all that the little man had pro- 
mised, he grew cheerful ; and when the squire 
entered to tell him that they had iust caught 
an old Jew whose doublet was full of broad 
pieces, he became positively gay. After order* 
ng the Jew to be stripped, he added — 

“ And make him write an order for a thou- 
sand broad pieces on one of his brethren at 
Frankfort.” 

“ But if he resist, my lord P” 

“ Humph ! ah ! Then pull bis teeth out, one 
)y one, until he consent.” 

Then the Baron took a flask of Rudesheimer, 
and then a flask of Johannisberger, and then 
mounted his horse, called his troopers, and set 
>ff for the Schoenberg wood. 

“ Dearest Hildegard, I cannot leave you here- 
with the retainers only. 1 mucl go to meet 
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the Emperor ; and then there will be no one 
to protect you from the old Katz. I will not 
leave you until you promise to go to-morrow 
to your Cousin Schoenberg’s, to remain there 
until I return. Will you do so P” 

“ Yes, dear Max, although there is no danger 
for the three or four days that you will be 
absent.” 

“Well, I have your promise, and another 
one, eh P On your birthday you go with me 
to Steinrad as its darling mistress j is it not 
so P” 

And the Lady IJ^ldegard blushed ; and Graf 
Max von Steinrad put his arms about her, and 
their lips were pressed together. So Max 
departed. 

Now this happened the very day before our 
iiistory opens ; and on the morrow Hildegard 
donned her riding-attire, and, attended by her 
maidens and six men-at-arms, rode gaily for 
Schoenberg. The sun shone, the girls prattled, 
the sweet brown eyes of Hildegard noted the 
scenery, and her heart remembered Max ; and 
so tliey rode slowly along till the sun began to 
decline in the heavens, and to slant his golden 
rays through the foliage of the wood. Then 
one of the troopers rode up to Hildegard, and, 
doffing his banet-cap, said, “ Would it please 
you, noble lady, to prick on a little faster P I 
do not think we will reach Schoenberg before 
nightfall.” 

“ I don’t think you will,” cried a gruff voice 
from the bush ; and then there was the tramp 
of mailed steeds and the ring of arms, and 
twenty troopers headed by Katzenellenbogen 
surrounded the party of Hildegard. ilesistance 
was useless, and the poor lady found herself by 
nightfall a prisoner in one of the turret-rooms 
of the fierce Baron. 

And when the moonlight was clear in heaven 
and gleamed upon the swift Rhine, slie, tired 
with weeping, sat leaning her head upon her 
hand by the window. She was watching the 
foam about the rock of the Lorelei when she 
saw a light cloud rise up slowly and hover 
above it, and then float down the river, 

“ Poor Lorelei !” she thought ; “ doubtless 
slie has suffered much to have so sad a part to 
play ; and I at least pity her.” 

As she said this, she felt something brush 
the back of her hand, and a drop of water fell 
upon it. She started, but only saw the light 
cloud float slowly back up the Rhine. 

“ The dews are beginning to fall,” she said, 
and was turning from the window, when slie 
heard a splash in the moat, and, looking down, 
made out the figure of a man swimming. He 
soon crossed the moat, and in a little \^hile his 
head appeared above the wall, which he had 
cl^bed by the aid of a long poleaxe. Drop- 
ping inside the court-yard, he came directly 


under her window, and said in a low voice, 
“ Hist ! Hildegard ! it is I — Max !” 

She restrained a cry with difficulty. “O 
Max !” she said, “ do not stay there j you will 
be lost !” 

“ I suspect he will,” answered the voice of the 
Baron ; and in one moment a dozen retainers 
had surrounded Graf Max, beaten down his 
defence, and made him prisoner. His presence 
was explained by the fact of his having met a 
messenger from the Emperor dispensing with 
his attendance ; and on his return a peasant 
had informed him of the carrying away of his 
betrothed. 

Poor Hildegard had sunk back nearly faint- 
ing, when the entrance of her persecutor forced 
her to summon up all lier courage. 

“ Well, fair dame, as your intended mate is 
now caught and caged, perhaps you will think 
better of the proposal I made you. I have 
broad lands, and a stout arm. You cannot do 
better.” 

“ Sir Baron, the detestation that 1 had for 
you is now coupled with the deepest contempt, 
jou are as cowardly as you arc brutal, or you 
M'oiild not thus misuse the inoffensive. Know, 
then, once for all, that Hildegard Countess von 
Salis, ratlier than even touch your hand, would 
have her own right arm he^vn from the shoulder. 
And now give me at least relief from your pre- 
sence; and ye maidens, keep better watch and 
see that ye keep the bolt in the stales.” 

Then did the liigh and mighty Pranz Baron 
von Katzenellenbogen return to his hall in a 
rage. “ Curse that little manikin !” he cried ; 
“ what good hath it done to catch birds, if 1 
cannot make them sing ? Curses on the little 
wretch !” 

Scarcely had he said this when a whistle was 
heard behind him that pierced into his very 
brain, and seemed as if it would cut the nerves 
in two. , 

“ Hark you, Baron,” said the little man ; 
“ don’t curse your friends before they fail ; but 
to-morrow do as I tell you.” He whispered 
a few words in the Baron’s ear, and walked 
through the wall as on the first occasion. And 
the lord of Katzenellenbogen looked pleased, 
and, having chuckled mirthfully over his nightly 
posset, retired to his couch and snored. 

The morning rose fresh, dewy, and serene. 
The glad voices of the birds mingled with the 
scent of the flowers, and went up through the 
pure atmosphere toward God. And the beau- 
tiful Hildegard rose early, and seating herself 
sadly by her bedside, when her morning prayer 
was ended, began to think of her mournml lot. 
A brattling fanfare of trumpets startled her 
from her meditations, and drew her to the 
window. In the court-yard below was a scaffold 
erected, hung with black doth, and surroimdad 
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skirts of wliich appear as if hanging from lli 
shoulder-blades ; the arms, wrists, and ankles 
are bound with broad metal rings, and the waist 
is encircled by a belt profusely studded with i 
some shining substance, intended, probably, to 
resemble precious stones. The crown of the 
head is covered with a compact sort of network, 
interwrought with plates of gold and silver, so 
arranged as to conceal a part only of the hair, | 
which flows in profuse ringlets over the neck 
and shoulders ; but even this natural ornament 
is much injured by a custom very prevalent, of 
interweaving the extremities with silk ribbons, 
that descend in twisted folds to the feet. The 
supplemental tresses would inevitably trail on 
the ground, were it not for the high clogs, or 
rather stilts, on which women of condition are 
are always raised when they appear in public ; 
many of those are of an extravagant altitude, 
and, if tlu' decorations of the head were of cor- 
respondent dimensions, a lady’s face would seem 
as if fixed in the centre of her figure. The im- 
pression made on a stranger by such an 
equipage is certainly very ludicrous. There is, 
indeed, a whimsical phantasy here, almost uni- 
versal in its application, which seems utterly 
irreconcileable with all ideas of female delicacy. 
Not only are the cheeks plastered with Ver- 
million, the teeth discoloured, and the eyebrows 
dyed, but the lips and chin arc tinged with a 
■dark indelible composition, as if the fair pro- 



prietors were ambitious of the ornament of a 
beard.” 

The hoick forms the principal garment of the 
modem inhabitants of Palestine. It is of dif- 
ferent sizes and degrees of fineness, usually six 


yards long, and five or six yards broad, serving 
frequently for a garment by day and a bed and 
covering by niglit. It is very troublesome to 



manage, often falling upon the ground ; so that 
the person who wears it is every moment obliged 
to tuck it up, and told it anew about the body. 

The Jewish females m the East do not w^ear 
stockings, and generally use slippers of a red 
colour, embroidered in gold. They are very 
much addicted to tlie use of ornaments. Prom 
the lower part of the ears they suspend large 
' gold ear-rings, and three small ones, set with 
pearls, on the upper part. They load their 
necks with beads, and their fingers with rings : 
their wrists and ankles also are adorned with 
bracelets and anklets of sohd silver, and long 
I gold chains hang from their girdles. 

“ The dress of the Arabs in Syria,” says Dr. 
Clarke, “ is simple and unilorm. It consists of 
a blue shirt, descending to the the knees, the 
legs and feet being exposed, or the latter some- 
times covered with the ancient cothurnus or 
buskins.” 

Near Jerusalem the ancient sandal is fre- 
quently met with, exactly it is seen on 
Grecian statues. 

" A cloak,” continues Dr. Clarke, “ is worn, 
of very coarse and heavy camel’s-hair cloth, 
almost universally decorated with broad black 
and white stripes passing vertically down the 
back. This is of one square piece, with holes 
for the arms.” In this we probably behold the 
form and material of onr Savioar’s garment, for 
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which the soldiers cast lots, being without seam, 
woven from the top throughout. It was the 
most ancient dress of the inhabitants of this 



country. The women of Syria do not veil their 
faces so closely as those of Palestine. They wear 
robes with very long sleeves, hanging quite to 
the ground ; this garment is frequently striped 
in gaudy colours. 

The Druses, who inhabit part of Syria, wear 
a coarse woollen cloak, with white stripes, 
thrown over a waistcoat and breeches of the 
same stuff, tied round the waist by a sash. 
They cover the head with a turban, which is 
flat at the top, and swells out at the sides. 

The women wear a coarse blue jacket and 
petticoat, but no stockings. Tlieir hair is 
plaited, and hangs down in tails behind. They 
wear a singular shaped head-dress, called a 
ianioor. Page, in his “ Travels,” speaks of it 
as a silver cone, and says it is evidently the 
same as Judith’s mitre. Dr. Hogg thus de- 
scribes one : “ In length it was, perhaps, some- 
thing more than a foot, but in snape liad httle 
resemblance to a horn, being a mere hollow 
tube, increasing in size from the diameter of 
mi inch and a half at one extremity to three 
inches at the other, where it terminated like 
the mouth of a triqppet.” This strange orna- 
ment, placed on a cushion, is securely fixed to 
the upper part of the forehead by two silk cords, 
which, after surrounding the head, hang be- 
hind nearly to the ground, terminating in large 
t^sels. The material of which it is made is 
silver, rudely embossed with flowers, stars, and 
other devices, and the tassels are often capped 
with silver. The tantoor of an unmarried 
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female is generally made of stiff paper, or some 
similar material. On being married it is the 
custom for the bridegroom to present his bride 
with one of silver or silver tinsel. A veil is 
thrown over the smaller extremity of this head- 
dress, which descends nearly to the feet, and is 
drawn over the face when the wearer quits the 
seclusion of her home. 

Tyre, once the “ Queen of Nations,” was 
formerly celebrated for the renowned purple 
dye, which is often mentioned by ancient 
writers, particularly by Homer and Virgil, who 
generally arrayed their heroes in vests and 
tunics of Tyrian purple, sometimes plain, at 
others ornamented. We read in the “ Eneid’^ 
of 

The vests embroidered of the Tyrian dye 
and, in another part — 

Then two fair vests, of wondrous work and cost. 
Of purple woven, and with gold embossed, 

For ornament the Trojan hero brought, 

"Which with her hand Sidonian Dido wrought. 

This queen, so celebrated in oldem time for 
being the supposed founder of the renowned 
city of Carthage, appears to have possessed the 
talents of her countrywoman in the use of the 
needle; for Virgil often allude.s to her skill; 
and probably the scarf she presented to Eneas 



was the work of her own fair fingers, Ilei 
dress is thus described : — 

The queen at length appears ; on either hand 
The brawny guards in martitd order stand. 

A flowered cymarr, with golden fringe she wore 
And at her baek. a jplden quiver bore : 

Her flowing hair a golden caul restrains, 

A golden clasp the Tyrian robe sustains. 
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FABLES AND 

FABLES AND FAIRY TALES, 

FOR CHILDREN, LARGE AND SMALL 
LITTLE MART 

The father and mother of little M.irv were 
dead, nnd h vioman had taken her, vho was 
hard and unkind to her bln made the child 
work so hard that she w is taint and nnhapp\, 
and otten tried ind wished she was with her 
&ther and mother m lit i\ en 
In the wintt r little Mar\ often had to ffo out 

to the woods to pick up sticks and if she did 
not hrin^ home (iiough the womui would 
scold her ludlicitlnr Once wheu she went 
out into the woods she went iloiu er>ing for 
though the winter w is il nos o\ti it w is 
cold, an litth M ir\ s froek w is dioit md lull 
of holes st 1 hid ni Air hid a new one siiu 
her father and mother died When she i»:ot 
into the forest slie went to work very nidus 
tnousl}, (ollecting the dry brandies stoopiiif, 
forthimlnre ind there till hti little armsweie 
so full thoyiould hold no uiok Ihen sin 
started for home and came to m Ojien spot in 
the wood There she saw i snowdrop under 
a tree and as she w is tire d with w ilknig and 
giddy with stooping so much she sit down hv 
the snowdroj) ind placed her 1 1 1 < 1 w x 1 he 
side'hrr As ‘•he sit the re sin e on a not he Ip 
saying, “ Do ir little snowdiep wlnt iprefte 
green dress m>u we ii iiid lew ] le iieli I it 
makes jou look' iouncAerlre /e in the eedel 
like me, with iioek so thin ind lorn ind 1 
sballucvei line sueli a beautiful little wliite 
cap as >ours, Im sure " 

Saying tins she* laid her little be id dow ri on 
the bi iieile fd sticks, and began 1oei\ fill it 
last slie felt sleepy, and went to sieeji ilien 
she had i die irri and saw a gentle w nel me \ing 
the snowdri p md liatene el as it be ^ m lei tinkle ^ 
like a he 11 J he other saowdro) s \vl le li ee re 
still asleep under the ground heard the ringin,^ 
and rubbed their eyes open, and stretche d thei i 
selves till they rose up out eit the gienmd nil » 
the d ly light , and then they bega i to ring the n 
hells too, till you could liear it all threnioh the 
wood 

But little Mary did not wal o uj) from hei 
beautiful dream, hut went dreaming up te> her 
fether and motto in heaven 

The next day, when they went to lool lor 
her, they lound her dead , and in the ni^ht the 
snowdrops had grown up all areiund lie r just is 
she had dreamed so tlmt thear lioweis Ixnt 
over her as she 1 ly upon the snow, and kisse d 
to face with their green leaves. 

THB COCKEREL A.NU THE nE]\S 
There was once a great farm-yard, m which 
there lived a splendid-looking cockerel with his 
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wives — a whole flock of beautiful and wel 
behaved hens, black, white, and grey aasd brown 
some with proud crests, like ladies going to 
hill, and some without They all lived i 
gre it peace and hiirniony, for everything wen 
well with tliem, and every day they got a larg 
he ip ot barley corns lor breaklast, md anothe 
tin supper But one thukg tiouhled them 
tint their eggs were always taken away Iren 
them lilt htns had olteai hid the ir nests i 
the weiod shed soinetenes m the bam so th 
till iggs might not be found by the f,Teat ros 
A III i„ woinm who hunted fior the in and one 
tliev 1 id ietuill> sayed up quite i mount un e 
e^gs But the rejsy young worn ah sum toun 
the mount iin, and carried it aw aA mb r ijireii 

Viel indeed, the hens eould not (\|H(t in\ 
tl m ’•else than that their eggs she iiltl he temnd 

r IS soon as a hen hid one — no mitte 
wl (iher she was grey, or hUiek or 1 lown — sh 
set u]( such a noisy eackbng tin (\erv bod 
j roul 1 hear And then all the otiu r hens cam 
iiinmngto look at the wonder Some beiaste 
li w white it was , others praised its be aitifi 
sli ] and made such a tlacking and i luekin 
th it the in 1 s ion knew when m egg was t 
hi touud 

I Ihe old ekerel w is Iroulded it tin loss e 
till eggs IS much as the hens il not more II 
I thought i good deil ihout it One diA afte 
he li id Ik en w liking up md down thinking h 
flew u})on the pdt,e ol the water trough, shi 
liisey s md crowed i long md pie icing cod 
a doeidle do At this we 11 known call the hei 
c mac rushing ind tumbling towards him tro 
ill sides and issemhled round the eoekere 
llien although he w is mutli igitated an 
troubled in liis mind, he mule i verv Ion 
jipeeeh to the meeting upon tlie le ss of the 
eggs sa\iu,_ that itter long refleitiou he toul 
think ol nothing bi tte r tli in to h ive the farm 
yard and flv otl to the woods It they wer 
vr Umg to do tins they should get uji eirly th 
next morning 1 he hens igreed md they al 
went to roost rither eailier than usual, tha 
they might rise e arly 

The next moriuiig the eockerel wiked up hi 
wives with a sort of low crowing and the 
st irted 111 pe rfcct silence out ol t he tarm-yard 
But as the last of the hens left the yard, h 
flew ujion a gate and e lowed so loud that h 
woko the rosA young woman, who only wishe 
he was a boiled fowl, and then went to alee 
ag im 

The cockere 1 and his hi ns w ent a good way 
and tl en a good way further till at last the 
came to the woods There they made a gres 
nest in a tliicket for their eggs, and at nigt 
they roosted on the trees For awhile the 
got on pretty well , only the hens still lusiste 
upon caoklmg so loud when they laid an eg 
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that oiKje the fox lieard it; and he came at 
night and carried off a lovely white hen, and 
broke all tlie in the nest. This was a 
great affliction for the old cockerel, and the 
hens went about quite down-hearted ; and 
when the autumn winds came and shook the 
leaves from the trees, and the hens often had 
to scratch all day before they found enough 
food for breakfast, and the fox came and stole 
their joung chickens as often as he liked, they 
went to the cockerel and begged him lo take 
them back to the f.irrn-yard. Tliere, they said, j 
it was true their eggs were taken away from j 
them, hut they had a warm roost and plenty of 
good food ; while in the wooda they not onl} 
lost their eggs, but sometimes their lives. 

The cockerel, who l)ad himself privately * 
longed for tlie lieap of harlcy-corns, agreed at , 
once to '_() b.iek ; bid advised the l.ens to leave 
Mlf cackling for the future, so as not to betray j 
wbere they laid their eggs. But they were not j 
disposed to be advised by liim. They s.iid that ' 
when tliey cackled they did it bi‘**aube they 
knew they had done a good thing ; but that he 
often set up bis voice without reason. At least, 
rioue of them liad ever seen tliat he had laid an 
egg; so lie liad nothing to say about the mat- 
ter. The cockerel felt usliaincd of limihclf, as 
he oughi, aud led his family back to th. farm- 
yard and the heaps of barlev-corn.s ; and tlu'rc 
they live to this day, and cackle all the san.i , 
ami have just the same trouble with the greai 
rosy young v.oinaii ; hut they have no idea of 
going back to the woods agaiu. 

C'lIUl.STMAS \ \Y., 

Evening had come over the eailh, the sacred 
i'va of Christmas ; aud a poor woman was sitting 
witli lier two eliiidren lu a lilth* room in a 
.small house of the suburbs. The iatlicr of the j 
children had died, after iiuving been ill for a j 
long time, during whidi he had earned notliinj 
so that he left hi.s family in extreme povert}. 
The mother, too, was unable to earn an) thing, 
for she had to stay with the youngest child and 
nurse it, aud take care of it, because it was 
always ill. j 

Now the jioor mother was sitting crying to i 
herself, for she had uo fire to warm the looin ; 
and on that day when everybody else was re- 
joicing, and parents everywhere were lighting 
up Christmas-trees for their children, she had 
to sit in the dark because the last drop of oil 
in the lamp was Dunied out. Wheu the elder 
boy heard his mother crying, he threw his arms 
round her neck and said, “Oh, mother, if we 
only liad a light ! If I could only see you ! I 
believe I should not feel so cold, and you would 
cry so any more, if you could ouly sec us !” 
At this the poor woman almost broke her 
Jieart with grirf. Then she put her hand in 


her pocket, and said, “ Co, ray child, and get 
some oil. Here is my last penny— T meant to 
have brought bread with it to-morrow ; but who 
knows whether the good Saviour may not give 
us bread in some other way P” The boy took 
the money, and ran to get some oil. 

The boy went further and further till ho 
reached the broad street full of shops, all lit up 
splendidly. In the tall houses tliere lived rich 
families, and in the windows Christmas-trees 
were shining brilliantly, finally he came to 
the market-place, where booths stood all of a 
row ; and he could not wonder rnongh at all 
the magnificent things exposed for sale, the 
sweetmeats and fine yiainted toys. He went 
about here aud llu'rc, looked at one thing after 
auotlicr, and was so happy that he did not feel 
that his hamls and feet were growing numb 
with (“old, Al last he came to a booth that 
was lighted up more finely than any of the 
others, aud a great many people were crowded 
before it. As he looked in he forgot every- 
Ihing else ; lor there he saw all that liis mother 
liad told him aliuut the image of holy Christ 
wroiiglil linely m wax lie saw' in the booth 
J a figure of the Virgin Mury sitting in a .stable, 
and holding the infant our in her lap, 

I while shepherds were kneeling before them, and 
, corn and sheep w'ere there, just as in a real 
stable; and above )iis licad the little boy saw 
' waxen angcK, with silver wings. He had never 
seen anything lialf so heantiful ; and 1 don’t 
know how long he would have stayed looking, 
if a crowd ol pt ople had not pushed him aw'ay. 

'Mien ho suddenly remembered that his 
mother wav sitting in the dark at home w^h 
his little sister, and that lie had come out to 
get some oil. But how was he frightened when 
be found lliat (lie penny had fallen out of his 
uuinbed hand ! lie eould not lielp crying 
aloud ; but though the ]>eople around him were 
con.stantly going into the hoolli, and carried 
the beautiful tilings they had bought there past 
him, not one asked him what was the matter, 
and his grief remained unnotici'd. 

He went slowly back through (he lighted 
street ; but now lie looked neillier to his right 
hand nor the left, for he had lost liis penny, and 
was loo sorry to notice anything. At last he 
came into the dark street where his mother 
lived ; and as he thought liow sad liis mother 
would be about the lost penny, he could not 
make up his mind to go home, but sat on a 
door-step and cried bitterly. So he snt a great 
while, till he heard the watchman on the other 
ride of the street call the hour : he came down 
the street with his lantern, and sang, 

In the sacred, silent night, 

Christ the Lord came down fn>in Heaven; 
Peace to us he brought, and joy 
To every pious soul hath given. 
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SORROWS AND THEIR USES. 


Then by the light of the lantern the boy saw 
something shining on the snow before him, 
and picked it up to play with. The watchman 
came up, and asked why he sat there in the 
street, in the dark and cold, and did not go 
home. In tears the child told how he had lo.st 
bis mother’s last penny which he liad been 
sent to get oh with ; how his mother was 
always crying since his father died, and how he 
could not bear to go home and see her grieve 
for the loss of his last penny. “ Well, come 
with me,” said tlie kind watchman ; “ I will give 
you some oil, and then you must run home, for 
your mother will he troubled about you. And 
as he took the child by the hand to lead him 
along, he felt something hard, and asked what 
it was. The child showed him the shining 
thing he had just found in the snow. “ There, 
now,” said the watchman. “ See what the holy 
Lord has sent you ! That is a gold piece ; and 
fur a gold piece you can get a whole hatful of 
pennies. Now your mother can buy bread and 
wood for to-morrow.” 

At this the boy jumped with delight ; and 
after he had got the oil of the watchman, ran 
home to his mother, and told her everything 
that had happened. His mother cried to him, 
but with joy ; and she took lier children on 
her lap, and taught them to thank the holy 
Christ child, because he had remembered their 
poverty, and made them so rich. 

SORROWS AND THEIR USES. 

In the time of sorrow and care, souls draw 
near to one another. When outward adversity 
storms around us, we gather together, and the 
most beautiful flowers of friendship and inti- 
macy spring up and grow beneath the tears of 
sorrow. In the family circle, a common source 
of grief destroys all little dissensions and dis-* 
agreements, and brings all hearts, all interests 
to one point. Especially if the death of one 
of the family is threatened, then all discords 
are silent ; then all hearts throb harmoniously, 
though mournfully ; all thoughts agree and 
form a soothing garland of peace, in whose 
bosom the loved invalid rests. 

And yet earthly cares, wasting sorrow, those 
sharp swords that pierce the inmost soul, do not 
kill ! The wonderful germ of life can draw 
nourishment from sorrow ; can, like the 
polypus, be cut apart, grow together again, and 
live, and suffer. Mourning mother, w&e, bride, 
daughter, sister — hearts of women, which care 
ever crushes and wounds the deepest — bear 
witness to it ! You have seen your beloved 
one die, have longed to die with him, and yet 
live, and cannot die. What do I say P If you 
can resign yourself to hve, is it not true that 
a breath from Heaven will pour consolation 


and strength into your soul P Can I doubt of 
this, and think of thee, noble Thilda R.* 
mourning bride of the noblest of husbands P 
Thou didst receive his last sigh, thou lost with 
him thy all upon earth ; thy fortune was dark 
and joyless, and yet thou wert so resigned, so 
genial, so kind, so good ! Thou didst weep, 
but saidst, trustingly, to thy sympathising 
friends, “ Believe me, it is not so very hard to 
bear !” Ah, that was a peace which the world 
cannot give. And when thou saidst, to dissi- 
pate thy grief, “ I will not disturb this peace 
with my sadness,” wc belieijs that he from his 
grave cared yet for thy happiness, encompassed 
thee still with his love, and strengthened and 
consoled thee — “ And there appeared an angel 
unto him from Heaven, strengthening him.” 

Patient sufferers, blessings on you ! You 
reveal God’s kingdom on earth, and show ua 
the way to him. From the crown ot thorns 
we see eternal roses spring. — Frederika Bremer, 

CHARADE. 

The history of my first has caused me many tears ; 
A child so strong in faith, and yet so young in 
years. 

With looks of innocence she heavenly precepta 
taught 

And of my second spoke, with all its glories 
fraught ; 

She pointed to its path, and, with an angel's car ,. 
Directed friends to pastures green, and to the 
fountains there. 

My whole she never knew, so truthful was her 
life. 

And charity for all mankind in her pure heart 
was rife. 

The same to her their creed, their colour or their 
skin — 

All were to her in truth but of one home and kin. 
But the destroyer Death soon called my first away r 
May she blossom in eternal spring in glorious- 
array. 

C. M. B. 

The Ali.igjltob in Dombstio Live. — It is net 
generally known that the alligator, like the tur- 
tle, lays her eggs upon the land. She crawls 
from the water for some distance into the dense 
cane-brake, and then paws up, with her immense 
paddles, big clumps of muddy earth, until a pile 
18 formed a few iuohes high, and some four 
diameter. Upon this she lays her eggs, then 
beans dry leaves above them, with sticks and 
mud, until the mound is nearly as high as a man's 
head, and the good lady returns to the element,, 
leaving the heat and moisture to do the rest. 
As soon as the progeny is hatched, they hasten, 
like ducks, to the water ; and if they escape being 
eaten by the turtles, catfish, or their own tender 
mammas, they attain, in a few years, a good 
size, and are allowed to participate in the fights, 
feasts, and frolics of the lake. The great part, 
however, are destroyed in infancy. 
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gull liooTO atiir Hurstrg 

CtriiE POK Stammbbikg —Where there is no 
malformation of the organs of articulation, 
stammering may be remedied by reading aloud 
with the teeth closed Ihis should be practised 
for two hours a day, for three or four months 
The recommender of this simple remedy says, 
** 1 can speak with certainty of its utility ’* 

To PUEIPY THE AIE OF A SiCK CHAMBEE — 
Take six drachms of powdered nitre and the 
same quantity of oU of i itnol mix them together, 
by adding to the nitxe one drachm oi the vitnol 
at a time, placing tne vessel in which you are 
mixing it on a hot hearth or plate of heated iron , 
stirring it with a tobacco pipe or glass rod Then 
place the vessel in the contaminated room, 
moving it about to different parts of the room 
Dr T. C Smith obtained £5000 from Parlia 
nient for his receipt 

lo Cube a Cold — Put a large teacupful of 
linseed, with i lb of sun raisins and two ounces 
ot stick hquorioe, into two quarts of soft water, 
and let it simmer over a slow fire till reduced to 
one quart add to it J lb of pounded sugar candy, 
a taolespoonful of old rum and a tablespo inful 
of the best white wine vinegar, or lemon juice 
The rum and vinegar should be added as the 
decoction is taken for if they are put in at first 
the whole soon becomes flat, and less efficaciou® 
The dose is half a pint, made warm on going to 
bed, and a little may be taken whenever the 
cough 18 troublesome The worst cold is gene 
rally cured by this remedy in two or thret days , 
and, if taken in time, is considered infallible 
Cautions in visiting Sick Booms — Is ever 
venture into a sick room if you are in a violent 
perspiration (if circumstances require >our c u 
tinuance there) for the moment your bf dy be 
comes cold, it is in a state likely to absorb the 
infection, and give you the disease Nor visit a 
sick person (especially it the complaint be of a 
contagious nature) with an empty stomach as 
this disposes the system more readily to receive 
the contagion In attending a sick person place 
yourself where the air passes from the door or 
window to the bed of the diseased not betwixt 
the diseased person and any fire that is in the 
room, as the heat of the fare will draw the infeo 
tious vapour m that direction, and you would 
run muon danger from breathing in it 
Palpitation op the Heabt —Where palm 
ts,tion occurs as symptomatic of indigestion, tne 
treatment must be directed to remedy that dis 
order When it is consequent on a plethoric state, 
purgatives will be effectual In this case the 
patient should abstain from every kind of diet 
likely to produce a plethoric condition of body 
Animal food and fermented hquor must be par 
tioularly avoided 'Poo much indulgence in sleep 
will also prove injurious When the attacks 
arise nervous irritability, the excitement 
must be allayed by change of air and a tomo 
<iiet Should the palpitation ongmate from 
organic derangement, it must be, of coarse, be- 
yond domestic management Luinrious living, 
indolence, and tight lacing often produces this 
affection , such cases are to be conquered with 
• little resolution. 


Swings fourth ^fifoiitg, 

TABLE OF ADMEASUREMENT 

An English mile is 1 7f 0 yards or 5 2S0 feet 
Th< Roinin mile is 1 75th of a decree 
A Scotch mill contains 1 500 pai es 
A Swedish and Danish mile are oOOO pates each 
The Russian mile is 750 paces 
1 he German mile is the i5th of i degree of lati 
tude or more than 4^ milts English 
The Italian mile is 5 210 feet 
The Neapolitan mile is 4 German miles, or the 
rOth of 1 degree 
A sea mile is ( 078 feet 
The Spanish Itigue is 4 miles English 
A sea league is ^ 455( miles or the 20th of a 
degiee A lea^e is 3 sea miles 
17 Spanish leagues arc a degree or about 4 
miles which is the Dutch ind German league 
The Persian league or parasang, is 30 stadia or 
furlongs 

A great league in Fmnte is 3000 paees, and a 
mean li igue 2 o0<) 

The Hebrew toot was 1 ‘’12 English feet The 
Hebrew eubit 1 817 the sacred cubit, 2 English 
teet mi the great e ubit 11 Enghsh tect 

The Pans t( ot is nine lines shelter than the 
English foot c r 0 )1 to 1 
Inc Roman foot w is 02)15 
Tilt Russian verst is 3 a08 English feet , about 
two thirds of a mile 

The Scotch ell is 37 inches and two tenths 
The trench metre is 3 )413 French mches, or 
3 171 English, or 3 238) teet 
The Ii ish acre is 7 K40 s ] uare yards 
A hide ot land was e ne plough s work 
A hand used tor horses is 4 inches 
A degree ot latitude is (3 English miles and 
1 7th at the equator 

A nails bieadth is the Rthof a yard, or 2i 
me hes 

A hair s brauUh is the 48th ot nn inch 
A barleycorn is 00217th of a cubic inch , about 
4( 0 make a c ubic me h or 1 to an inch m length 
A geometric il ] ace is 4 4 feet English 
A digit measure is Jths ot m inch or 4 bailey 
corn 1 ud breadthway s 

Caution to Daek Eyes —That the colour of 
the eyes, should affect their strength may seem 
strange yet that such is the case need not at 
this time of day be proved and those whose 
eyes are brown or dark coloured should be in- 
formed that they are weaker and more suscep- 
tible of injury from various causes, than grey 
or blue eyes Light blue eyes are catens parting, 
generally the most powerful, and next to these 
are grey The lighter the pupil, the greater and 
longer continuer! is the degree of tension the eye 
can sustain — Curtts on the Eye 
Fly papers — i ly papers may be made by 
melting four oimces of resm with two ounces of 
molasces, and a drachm of Venice turpentine 
Spread the mixture on sheets of paper Great 
eare, however, must be taken in melting the m 
gredients, as they are very inflammable 
To TAKE Ink out of Mahogany —Dilute about 
half a tea spoonful of vitriol with a table-spoonful 
of water Dip a feather into this mixture and 
touch the ink spot with it carefully for if the 
vitriol be allowed to remain too long it will leave 
a white mai k on the w ood The best plan there- 
fore, is to wipe oft the solution immediately upon 
i^s ippli ation , doing so repeatedly till the spot 
is removed. 
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Cotthtrg, tmir ^ustrfaing. 


Omelette.— Beat well seven egfm ; season them 
with pepper and salt; add a little shalot, cut. as 
email as possible, and some shred parsley. Put 
into a fryin/'-pan half a pound of butt r ; when it 
is boiling-hot, throw in the eggs, mid keep stirring 
them over a clear fire till it lias become thick. 
After being sufficiently browned on one side, 
double it together and put it on a dish, pouring 
over it a little strong veal gravy. 

Minced CuAit, ok Lobster.— Take out the 
meat, mince it small, and stew for about ten 
minutes with a glass of white wine, nutmeg, 
cayenne, salt, and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 
Melt about an ounce of butter.and mixit wel. with 
an anchovy and the yolks of two eggs ; stir this in 
with the crah. or lobster^ adding some brend- 
ci'umbs to thicken. Garnish witli thin pieces of 
toast. 

Baked Vegetable Pudding.- About six ounces 
of scraped carrot, raw. the same quantity of 
mashed potatoes, currants, fiour, ana beef-suet; 
mix with a littii* milk and an egg. 

Yeast.— Yeast for home-made bread may be 
made as follows. Boil a pound of pure fioiir, a 
quarter of a jioun 1 of nioi^t sugar, and half an 
ounce of salt in two g illoiis of water, for an hour. 
When nearly cold, bottle, and cork clo.se. It will 
be fit for u.se in nearly tv\ ent.v-four hoiir.s, and one 
pint will make eighteen pouhd.s of bread. 

Victoria Sandwfoue.s.— Cut upatliick sponge- 
cake into slices about a (|uarter of an inch tlii k ; 
spread someapiacMtorra-'pberryjaiii oii the top of 
one slice, roter with anotJier, p!’e.''S them together, 
and cut into diamonds. Cover it with icing, and 
put in an oven to .set. 

Red CuRRAN-r ,1ei-i.y.— Rub tlie fruit through 
a sieve, and afterwards siiuee/.e it tlirougli a fine 
linen cloth ; ])ut it into a pr«‘serving-pan with 
three-quart r.s of a pound <jf white sugar to every 
pint ot juice; place it o^cr .a brisk fire, stirring it 
ocea.sionally witli a skimmer. Kee]> it we" 
skimmed ; wh ni it is done it will fa. I from the 1 
skimmer in sheets ; then take it up, pour it into 
pots, and cover them closely. A little raspberry- I 
juice will iiiiproi e it. I 

Gooseberry Yinigar.— To half a peck of ripe I 
gooseberries ]>ut tour gallons of eold water. Mash ' 
them well togi tber wall a weoden spoon, and l<d 
them stand a week or ten da>s. str.iin the linnor 
off, and to eiery gallon add a pound and a li.ilt of 
moist .sug.ir. Mix thi.s welt. Takeott the .scum 
as it rises, and let tlie mixture ferment. When 
this process is completed, add an ounce of cream 
of tartar to every galUni. 

White Currant Brandy. -To one gallon of | 
best white braiidv add I liree jiintsofwhite currant- | 
juice, three pounds of loaf-sugar, the ))eel of three I 
lemons, h dt a pound of hitler almonds, blamdii d i 
and bruise 1 ; put into a pint oi' sja-ing-water, to 
stand lour or five hours; Ireiiuentl, miv the ' 
almonds togetbei’ w ith tlieothvv ingredients for I 
three days ; tlam str lin it through a jelly -bag till j 
quite clc ar, and hofcde for u.se. 

To Keep Green Pea'^. — Shell, .scald, and dry 
them perlectly m a cloth. Put them, on tins or ' 
earthen dishes, into a cool oven, once or twice, to 
harden. Keen them in paper bans hung up in i 
the'kitcdien. When they are to be used, let tliem | 
lie ail hour in water ; then set them on the fii e , 
with cold water, a piece of butter, and a sprig of | 
mint, and boil them till tender. 1 


Wi^ attJr 


The human heart is like a feather-bed ; it must 
be roughly handled, well shaken, and exjiosed to 
a variety of tuni.s, to prevent it.s becoming hard. 

A lawyer being much indispo.sed in court, told 
the witty Erskine that he had a violent, jiain in 
his bowels tor which lie could get no relief. •* Pll 
give you an infallible remedy,’' said the other ; 
‘‘ iivt you appointed attorney-general, and then 
you’ll J/tn'c no hoivcls.*' 

Young people, when once dyed in pleasure and 
vanity, will scarcely tike any other colour. 

How easy and pleasant it*i« to assign motives 
for tlie conduct of our neighbours when w'e gather 
them unconsciously from our own hearts. 

Nothing doth so fool a man as extreme pa.s.sioii 
This doth make them fools w’hich otherwise are 
not, and siiow' tliem to he fools which are so, 

A learned clergyman was accosted in the fol- 
lowing manner by an illiti rate preaclier who des- 
pised education. ’ “Sir, jou have lieen to college. 
J .suppose ‘‘Ye.s, sir," w'as the reply. “ I am 
thankful,” njoineil the former. “ that the Lord 
[ has opened iny mouth to preach wiMiout any 
learning. “ A similar event.” replied the latter, 
“occurred in Bala un's time; hut such things are 
of rare occurrence at the present day.” 

To know how bad you are, you must become 
]*oor; and to know how bad ofher jieople are, you 
must bee nne rieli. Many a man thinks it is vir- 
tue tliat keejisliiin from turning rascal, when it is 
only a full .stomacb. Be careful, and do nut mis- 
take pos-^e'-sioii'! for jirincifiles. 

Commerce give.sgold ; religion makes it gain. 

No degree ot temptation jusnftes ANT degree o1 
,sin. 

The true recipe for a miserable existence is 
thi.s “ Qu iiTci with Pruvideauae” 

Th.^ best sniifl’ in the world is a snufi' of mom- 
in g air. 

A man advertises for “competent persons to 
undertake the sale of a new medicine,’’ and adds 
that ‘‘it will be profitable for the undertaker J*' 
No doubt of it. 

i t was fonnerly the pusI om in Lyons to present 
a purse lillt-d with gold to a general who passed 
through the city on his march to Italy, to under- 
take the c imramd of an army. On such an 
occaHion trie burgomaster of the city presented 
such a purse to Marshal Villars : concluding 
his address witit the following words: “ Mon- 
scigneur, the great Turenne was the last gtaieral 
who hoaou-ed this pity with his presence on hit> 
niai’cli to Italy ; but ho only took the purse, and 
gave hack the gold." “Ah!" replied A’illars, 
stuiBug the well-filled purse into his po::liel , “ J 
ilways considered the great Turenne i/ar»i/ci/4c.” 

An elderly gentleman was accustomed to go 
regularly everj‘ day, at a certain hour, to take 
bis morning gill at a tavern near Cbariug-cross. 
One day, to his ourprise and disappointiaent, ho 
found the door looked, and he was not able to 
obtain admittanee. Aft.-r irnouking for some 
time, a H.iiwaut-maid appeared at the window. 
“ VV'liy, huaspy cried the old gentleman, " what 
do you mean by shutting your friend.^ out ?” 
‘ Oh, sir," replied the girl, ‘‘master and mis- 
tress are gone to olnirch; this is fast day." 
‘ Fast day with a vengeance!’’ returned the ir- 
ritated man. ‘‘ But if your master, and mistress, 
and all of you ohoose to fast, is tliat any reason 
why you should make your doors fast, too ?" 
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DOMESTIC MAGAZ INE 

IS IS317ED 

In Twelve Monthly Kombers, 2d. each, 

AND 

In Yearly Volumes, 2s. 6d. 

Every Purchaser of Twelve Consecutive Numhers, or 
a Volume wlaen eompleted, is entitled to a Chance of 
obtainuiK one ot tlie prizes annually distributed by the 
Proprietors ; for particulars respecting which, see the 
Wrapper. 


THE PRIZES. 

For notice concerning the Prizes, our readers 
are referred to the wrapper. 


PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 

Competitors are reminded that essays on the 
“ Kiguts or Woman.’’ announced last month, 
must bo sent in on or liethre the 12th of June. 
The subju'l ot tJie ne\t e-ssay (hir the August 
number) i^. “ Fiusr Love, irs Nature and In- 
j LUENCES.’’ The Prize in each case consists of a 
inagnifieently-printod Volume. 


D^oticfs to Comspouben.s. 


Wc mu'st begour eorre^siiondents to abandon | 
the signatures •* Sub^enber,’ “ Constant Reader.” 

and use initi (Is onl,), or some other Ui'«tiii- 
guishing sif;nature. 

K. F. V. ( \Vilt.'.)-Tf hut slightly decayed, and 
at the crown, tije% m.ay be stopjied by a dentist; i 
if greatly decayed, tlu'y had better be e\tiacled. ' 
It is scarcely prolmble, how c\er, that their place 
will be supphed by new' out.'?. 

Miss 11. will feel greatly obliged to any corre- 
spondent iviio will lufiirni her how to make a 
round chain in silk braid. 

A. F. H.— riie jirfieeases ar • unknown to us, 
and would eerluinl.v he inijiraetie.ibie m a domes- 
tic point ol view,// known. 

Miss C. — We hioe searched for “lierthe de la 
Gaille Fontaine” without success, winch we sin- ' 
cerely regr t. 

H. F. B.- -Tlie “National Drawing ^Master’’ 
will probably answM-your wislies. Its lessons 
are given on a new and excellent plan. It is pub- 
lished in sixpenny > arts. 

T. B. (Dollar) — You are perfectly eligible. 

A. L. — The “ IJeijuest ’ is resjieetinlly declined. 

Miss D. (SwauKe;i)- ** Spring'’ is vi ry pleasing 
and hiirmouious, but it arris eil too late tor inser- 
tion. • 

Subscriber.— W e believe there is no such insti- 
tution. 

A CoNsi ANT Sun fuiuiR (WaUs).- -With real 
respect lor oui- eoi risjioudi nl, sse be^ to decline 
giving tlie iniorm ttion. 

W. G. (Boston)- A reeiptlur biack ink will he 
found at page 1:0 vol ii. 

E* R. — We cannot deny our admiration to the 
“Honeymoon,” but it is so like the pointed and 
epigramatic ^erse of the >Yriters of the lufit cen- 


tury that we are inclined to ask whether it is ori- 
ginal. Perhaps our correspondent will favour us 
with an answer. 

Lady Florence will find recipes for cold cream 
at pages 282, and 371 of the first volume. 

A Subscriber is referred to page 59 of the first 
volume for the recipe she requires. 

Sweet Apple.— I t will not be renewed. 

M. A. G.-y our presence is not necessary at 
the drawing, though it would he perfectly wel- 
come. 

Mabella.— D eclined. 

SoPUY.— Nugent’s dictionary Ls both cheap and 
good. 

Emma B.'s lines on a “ Family Bible” bear 
every evidence of a sincere mind, but we are 
compelled to decline them on account of faulty 
cumpofeition. 

Rosa. — A ll preparation for whitening the skin 
should b(‘ jealously u->ed. Wi- know no safer 
iiieth/id than to wash your hands freijuently with 
Castille or the common yellow soap (in rain- 
water, if proeiirible), with a handful of oatmeal 
thrown into the water. 

C. L’s communication is thankfully acknow- 
ledged. 

F. C. de L. -Our best thanks .are yours, 

MiciiACLiNA s iiueresting E^say arrived too 
late. We are boumi hy a ruu to consider no 
coniposition.s w hich arrive after the 12th of the 
m<tnth. 

T. C.— We tin '.k the lines “ A pretty little 
1 mauleu,” &e., m our hist number, have not been 
1 set to music. 

Clara II.— We.have d.scontinued our hints on 
I the iiiauagoment of “ F m,stic Pets.” having 
j I'xhausted the more interesting subjects. Your 
' bi,< olid MiaO'stiou IS under eonsideratiim. 

DE( Liven. — “ I Io\ e Thee.’’ 

One WHO Perseveres.— It may be done with 
common gum-water, eandullv applied. 

Kate. — See pp. 12 !. and MO, of Vol 1. 

W.— Tlie question siiull bo answered, as you 
appear so aiiviou^. 

Mi-s D. Old Maidenism” will appear in our 
next number 

Miriam — We have no doubt tliat your illsuc- 
< e.s-, in .\our profi.ssiou hs gri>atl.\ atlributabe to 
lliee.au.ses you .suRgest, and we should be most 
h.ippy to point out a remedy tor so important an 
cmI. ‘There is, however, none that you must not 
.seek in the Veiy citadel of your eiii my, yourscll. 
En<leavour— if need be, con/pr/ youTaelf into 
society and social converse ; .Ve»u m ly thus acquire 
habit- iind maimei s which will seme, at any rate, 
to disgui e the natural leseiwo ot your mind, 
and streiiglhen your nervous tempirameut. No 
amount and no choice e»f reading w ill remedy tlie 
evil. 

Snowdrop.— A French Verb-book is published 
hy Efhngham Wilson. Roy il E.xehange, at a 
sUillmg. De Portiuet’s publications are, we think 
very good, 

ilERruA.— A light cloth. 

E. A.— To E. .V. and otlie” suhsei ibers we 
respectfully re I ily Ibat it is unpoSMlile to give all 
the palteriis lor’ wlacll we are asked. To do so 
would be to fill the magazine Iroiu the first page 
to the last with iKitteviis and instructions in taney- 
woi'k We me tluru ’c oblige 1 to silief those 
which ar<‘ most likel.V to be aceeptahle to the 
greatest numb r. 

II. E. B,- Respectfully declined. 

O. W. isafilicted witli an in\ etei ati‘ w'eakneSB— 
to wit, blushing on all occasions : an 1 playtuUy- — 
seriously desires to knov\ how she may overconui 
it. Wi" know of but one remedy, and that is 
freely mixing in society. 
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The Case of Albert— We have received a 
communication f5rom this gentleman, and (with 
out comment) print it verlafim— though we are 
inclined to gi udge him the space Our subscribei s 
and correspondents will draii thtirown interences 
Irom the styie and contents of the letter — “When 
I proposed the question of introduction, 1 first ex 
pected your oi\n reply however, allow me to say 
that I am really exceedingly obliged for yom 
kindness m placing my reouest in the Magazine, 
and do sincerely thank all the fair ladies that have 
taken knov\ ledge ot the same Now in accord 
ance to their wishes, will proceed to do what I 
find ought to have been done betore, t. « , to give 
a descni tion of m>htlt, and of the sort of partner 
I desire to meet -with In height I am five feet 
five and half inches, my age is 28^, but look 
younger by several years I am not robust but 
good looking although I protest I am no egotist, 
still will flatter myself so far as to say thit the 
beauty in the heai t is at least equal to that of my 
outward ippearance I have no income beyond 
a modnate salary derned from a lespectable 
situation which I occupy so that I am not nch 
Should like to meet with a female of a good, plain 
Question— not one of the gay or highly f isnion 
able , but one that s nt at and comely m appear 
ance, with moderate mc ws , of an amiable, loving, 
and affectionate disposition, thoroughly domesti 
cated— one that would make a real, mteresting, 
loving, and useful wife ag< from twenty to twenty 
aeien or eight, and has an income of one or two 
himdred pounds a year Albert is a man of 
honourable character and posses es in a high 
degree eiery good and moral quality He is of a 
kind, hberal, and loving disposition, and every 
reason to assure him m saying he would make a 
most dev oted and lov mg hush md, if ion cd toonc 
of a kindred spint whi^ he trust to oe Shall be 
most happy to hcai from any of the ladies that 
thmk Albert’s description and then own would 
suit ’ —We have received a communication from 
another candidate for the hand and ‘ beautiful 
he irt ” of this most eligible person and cannot 
deny her the oppcrtunity which now offers M 
F F confesses herself quite interested in Albert, 
and lays claim to liis attention by the following 
ilescnption ot liei sell 1 am rather above the 
middle height, have hazel brown hair and eye 
brows, dark eves (“loving” sometimes but 
“ laughmg ” generally) with very long and thick 
lashes , my complexion is good and my n se very 
straight ’ ray lips small and well shaped— tcKjth 
vet y white 1 can smg, am generally considered 
a very good player on the piano, and a good 
dancer Last, but not least, I am quite domesti 
cated” 

A P IS an unliappy male correspondent, who 
has often tried to commit his sorrows to the post- 
man, but. bemg overcome by his feelings, con 
stantly failed At length he has succeeded m in 
forming the God of Love (on our staff) that he does 
most sincerely love a lady whom he met five years 
ago: but that some treacherous friend (whose 
conduct we strongly reprehend) has been whisper 
mg away his morality in the ears ot the lady’s 
trends The consequence is that he has been 
obliged to subsist tor two years on stolen inter 
views Of course, that is a dreadful state of 
affairs, especially as the lady doesn’t believe the 
accusation of A P calumniator, and remains 
faithful to her troth And A P wishes to know 
whether they had better give up acquaintance, 
“ or still plead to see each other ! ^ He is t wenty- 


years of age, the lady u twenty five— We 
I think that, notwithstanding A P*s helpless con 
dition at present, he had better “ plead ” a little 
vv liile longer lor who knows w he ther he may not 
one day grow courageous, and actually think of 
marrving a lady whom he loves, who loves him, 
and w ho for four years has had her hand at hei 
own disposal '—Oh, the times' 

Amanda— W ith feelings of indignation and 
sympath} — mixed — we piint youi giievantc 
‘ J our young ladies all of them good looking 
and well educated are kept in the strictest ictirc 
ment, living in the country, and never stting 
anyone’ How would vou advise them to get out 
of this distressing position* ’—Seriously, it there 
IS no other reason for their retirement than their 
good looks and accomplishments it is as injudi 
Clous as unjust But the only suggestion wc can 
hit upon IS a gentle remonstrance to the governing 
powers 

Sylvia B — Theie is no impropriety, and, 
under the circumstances, Svlvia should guard 
against a too i tg/ef disguist of her feelings Such 
a course often makes a woman seem not only 
indifferent, but repulsive and repulsion is a 
thing that the fonilcsi Adonis rarely consents to 
enduie 

Fenella and the Lily of St Leonards aic 
one and the s ime person Her questions are 
unanswer ible 

Mtrtll — We cannot too strongly deprecate 
unequal marriages , md thediftercnce in Myrtle s 
case 18 altogether on the wrong side Something, 
however, deuends upon circumstances Myrtle 
may be very youthful at thu-ty, her friend very 
manly at nineteen , if so the disparity is really 
lessened ind the possibility is that a few years 
would render it still less for years in one sense, 
do not make age On the othei hand, Myrtle 
may have reached mature womanhood, and her 
friend remain a boy, in which case there would 
be very small chance indeed of a happy or even 
concoraant union 

A A —Be assured, but be frank The unhappy 
termination of your quarrel seems chiefly due to 
yourself and when the opportunity ck curs which 
your lovei (if he be your lover and never so 
roud) will be sure to seek, a pleasant look will 
ring bac k the ‘ old days ’ you now regret 

Kate would not trouole us with her nonsense, 
but seeing so many ladies have received such ex 
f client advice through our “ dear magazine,” 
wishes to consult cherub Cupid too Sne has 
fallen m love with her brother’s fnend Ihey 
attend the same church, and they (brother, and 
Kate, and friend) walk home together He holds 
very little conversation with her, but seems to 
listen with devout attention when she speaks , 
and on meeting or parting treats her with ex 
treme coidiality, as if he really loved her And 
it he does, how happy she will be ! Kate writes 
hke an innocent young giil whose heart ts 
lost and wandering in the mazes of first love, as 
undoubtedly it is But the question is, how can 
she find out whether he loves her or no ? We 
do not wish to be saucy, but if we knew ever so 
well we wouldn’t tell her. Why, bless her soul * 
the spontaneous discovery of illiat fact is all the 
Am of it' And that this discovery will be made 
one of these dusky summer evenmgs we believe 
as devoutly as we hope 

1? iDELio followed the advice we gave her (under 
another simature. which we are forbidden to 
repeat! m the April number, and now writes a very 
flattering letter to thank us for the result We 
confess ourselves almost as pleased as she herself 
seems to be. 

Saba is a wicked person. 
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A MISTAKE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

BY J. ST. C'LEMEKT. 

I KNOW not if the words of an old man will , bachelor ; but let me hope tliat if my words 
have much weight with ray young fair friends, j have little force, my sorrows may have more; 
more especiaUy when that old man is, too, a | and if my pen is disregarded for the truths it 
VOL. ITT. D 
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tells, then lot the heart’s still eloquence speak 
throng the )nuigs it suffered— uy, and suffers , 
yet. Thne mny, wid dlUsn doei soften the 
poignancy of an uneonscionsly self- 

created cause of life-long grief ; hut ineinoT\- > 
will assert its own suprcmaej’, and while 
imagination is picturing the happiness whieli 
might liave heen, olden rccoUeelions tell, loo 
truly, alas 1 why such felicities arc not. So that 
if T am garrulous, as old men arc wont to he, 

I pray you to hear with me ; if tedious, pardon 
me ; but if from my narration you ean g.itiier 
aught that ma> save you one tithe the pangs 
I suffer, tlien will you freel\ lbrgi\e me all my 
faults, and 1 shall si]) one drop of lin])])iness 
from having preserved it to otliers, and, hy 
dwelling on my own sorrows, pt>rhaj)s saie 
many an one endurance of tlu' like. 

Oil, who could liUNc foretold, when, wan- 
dering beneath tin* umlirageous foliage of onr 
favourite haunt — my Ennnehne on lier palfre\, 
which she loved, for it was in> gift on Ikt 
eiglileentlv birthday, I w\alking hv her side, 
listening to the sweetness of her \(eee, ami the 
intellectual effusions of lier cultivated mind — 
now the maiden Ijlmli snffuMiig Iter fair clnak, 
as she clieeked tlie wamitli lier lo^e for the 
heautiful around ns had hetraxed her into; 
tlien the soft, bliu', fewitehing twes, bent on 
me, Avith the slitihilN pattml lips, as shel'slem'd 
to iny fervent aecpm'sccncc in tito trullis vlio 
uttered; and then tlie pallid hue, and ilun 
once more the transient blusli, as, cmr’cd ^ 
iiw'jiy by the extasj of m\ feelina-s of d'notei- | 
ness, 1 spoke of love and future lia])])inc‘'- 1 
when we should he— ay, wlio could linve fore- 
told ? — but I am dwcliing loo long iqton sueb 
joys — all ])5issed — all fled — all nothing now I 
hut .sad reniembranees. 

Two years passed on — and two sindi ;.ear ! 
No matter tbe earking cans of tin* outer wo'Jd 
to me; let hut some anxious trouble eom(‘, sin 
stilled the whirlwind witii a smile, and all wnis 
ealin. What wnis the winter 'torm to im*.-' 
Tbe winds mighi bowl their atmo'^t, the eU - 
menls in fur> roar— but by her parents’ tiieMcie, 
it was one continual summer — tlie sunshine of 
her looks wanning and elieenng me and ever} 
one ; and. the gladdening smile of the uiothei 
alwmys met me, the hospitable, open heait of 
the tathor always w elcomed me. And, as we 
two young people played at clicks on winter 
nights, 'he would laugli ami sav, as 1 trium- 
phantly cried “Checkmate!” “JSo^ yet, m} 
boy, not yet yonr mate,” for he lo\ed Ins 
little joke, ami laughed right heartily, like 
many others, at his own. 1 never discovered 
hut one cause of trouble in tliat liappy eirele, 
Tliere was a graceless son, hut wliat had been 
his fault or his misfortune I never asked, and 
was never told, I only knew that mention ef 


his name brought a cloud to the faOier’s brow 
a tear to the mother’s eye. Jfr si^etncd t( 
thiiik of him «« the cause ol blight to many o 
hiH eheriahed hoMs— she, of what lie had heei 
rather titan of wliat he had become , yet nevei 
forgetting, cither, what he was— her child 
At any rate he was an exile from liis parents 
roof. 

And now, at the heigltl of the sunshine oj 
111 } happiness came a eloud. The day ibr our 
I wedding was tixed; the world to me seemed 
one larg^* paradise, and KniTneline the mus o 
of it. And if my love for her was stiou^, 
jiassionate, and vvamt, 1 wds not scltish in my 
[ love, hnt felt a kindliness for ail the human 
' rare; peojdc, placi's, eircum stances uere tinted 
' by the relleetion from my inmost lieart — and 
w IS bliss, indeed ; hnt. < s 1 1; ive said, the 
eloud was iratliering — small el frst, yet enlarg- 
ing as the da}s passed on to suck giuentif 
, magnitude, that all my liai)]»ii)ess was shrouded 
in its deej), black folds. 

' There cauie a look of tliomihtfulness over the 
brow of Einmeiine. Her joyous, buoyant sl(“p 
had less of lightness in it, and a look of brood- 
ing anxiety stole over her taee. The wontef, 
smile seemed, to me at least, lb. eed and strained 
the tone of fervour in lier conversation faded, 
and a ooldness grew' about her tiiiit struck a 
' chill to my poor hoping heart. And }et we 
I were to he irifirried — the day W'ns liv'd. Wlvit 
could it mean P She said she did not know 
there was a clinnge ; hu' I, alas ! toi' truly felt it . 
She said slu' loved as truly, uay devoteflly, :o 
ever; hut I liad feeliiv^s of mistnisi. Slu* 
marvelled at my doubts , hut 1 saw eausi* 
enough lO ra^e them. And }id she tried to hv 
as she was w'ont ; she stroM'to s>iiih', and laugli, 
and talk as hnt n mouth ago ; 1)U^ the effort wai^ 
in vam. All inexplicahle — all excriieiatinu 
torture to ni} distracted brain, ilut the end 
w'as coming —the cloud was about to break ; and 
with its ligiiliiing smite my liopes, mv bli'-s, my 
airy castles in Elysium, crumbrnig down, flee]) 
(low It, a wreck. 

' Our favoiirAc time for w^alking was in tlie 
' summer evening ; and once, as we were tracking 
I our way throiigli the silent leafy ]/atlis, Enime- 
line said, in a voice nervous soft, and tremuloic 
“ Here 1 must leave you for lo-iiigbt : I have a 
call to m.ake and tlien, as if in answer to my 
in(]uirmg looks, “ 1 dare say you will wonder, 
I Init 1 will tell you all about it soon ; but I ean- 
I not, may not speak about ft now'.” 1 stood as 
I in a trance, lier form w'a> receding tbrougli 
the leafy shade, and I w'as left alone with my 
thoughts, my doubts, mistrusts, my fears and 
liopes. More inexjilicahle than (wer! What 
could it mean ? If worthy of her love, was 1 not 
also dcRi'rviug of her coniidenee P Was it only 
friendshi]), esteem, regard— call it what you 
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will but lovo— that she had felt for me ; and the 
toucli-st-one of approaching matrimony liad re- 
vealed the trutli to her? Had I been made a 
blind, ii ent’s-paw, a dupe, a seape-j^oat, to hide 
some other lover’s treachery? Oh, how my 
brain reeled as these tonnentinp^ furies in the 
shape of tbou-rlits jiassed throui^h my tortured 
mind. One thinu; T could do : 1 could follow 
lier. My naliin' rebelled at first to act the spy ; 
.,nu lUry, ::ir 

on ; and so, with stealthy step and cautious 
movements, 1 passed throu^^b tiie underwood. 
As I arrived at tlu^outskirt^ of the copse, at but 
a short distance liefore me stood, a cottage. At 
the door was stationed Emimdiiic’s old nurse. 
“All! ah!” thom^ht T, “a plot complete!” 
And she, whose age and gratitude should have 
led her eharge to virtue, was guiding her to 
vice. Carefully concealed liehind a tree, I i 
watelied, my heart nigli bounding from my 
breast with over-wrouglit anxiety. Minutes — 
to mo like hours — pissed, and tlien just inside j 
till' porch stood Enimelme, and by her side 
man — .\oung and liandsoiiie. lie looked vvilli a 
gaze of love and fondness, and slie returned 
his gaze. .'Vnd then — Oli ! would that I had 
fallen to llu* earth ere 1 had seen it — tliey 
kissed and parted. A cold sweat siitrused nii 
throbbing brow, my eyes refu'^ed their oHice, 
my limbs shook, and with a deep groan 1 fell 
upon the sward. 

Let me pass by llie night and day that bil- 
lowed, No pen can depict iiiy giaef, ni\ 
rage, inj jealousy, — nought but imag’iiation 
can do justici' to my state of mind. And as 
evening again dnnv on, and our usual time of 
meeting ajiproaclied, how 1 revelled in the 
very thought that L should soon unmask this 
traitress. 

As 1 readied the umal spot, I saw her. 

0 heaven, w lial I felt ! There was no shadi* now , 
there w. IS the old look of happiness and love, 
llierewis no anxious cloud upon her brow. 
“Oh, liypocvite !” said I, between my teeth, 
“vvis ever Ireieliery so base embosomed in a 
ibrrii so fair !” Oh, how lightly she came to me 
— how cagi'rly put forth her willing hand! — 
hut no — to he deceived again ! — never ! I saw 
it all. Shc‘ liad suspected my discovery, and 
this was mc'iut to throw me olf my guard. 
No! 

[ clutched her hand, 1 grasped her wrist. 1 
looked with a ii^ad ga/.e upon her till she 
shrunk with fear. “ All, guilty, guilty !” ihouglil 
I; “she dare not meet my eye.” “Eidse, 
false !” i cried ; “ the veil is rent, the mist has 
passed away, nor can even your fAir form hide 
from me now your black, peiudious heart! 

1 know it —saw' it all. ’ ,fny from me ! away !” 
And with a jerk of the arm 1 threw her from 
me, and haatenod from the spot. Oh, I was 


C>7 

mad— I know 1 was— and do, dear reading 
friend, in mercy call me so— and so indeed be- 
lieve me. Eor 1 loved Emmeline— ala^ too 
well ! 

* 

Live years liad been added to my lif#". Pivc 
years of restless wandering through the lugh- 
ways and the hywvays of tlie world. The winds 
of the ocean had echoed my blessings and my 

and the mountain-tops had witnessed my agony 
of soul ])ourcd forth in maddened desperation 
at rny loss; nay, I have stood on narrow 
Alpine crags, re])eating to myself tin* history of 
my love’s fill, till in tlie gorgi's of the ice-clad 
rocks tic* echoes have seemed to repeat my 
wold tale! I have looked down yawning 
gulfs, dc')) down inlo their blackened deptlis, 
and wislie 1 that Emineline wmre there, that so, 
with her enclasped in my emliracc, J might in 
one dread leap liave sweet revenge for my great 
wrong, and end, with her, mv hie of misery — 
any way— mine, even .1' it vverc only in 
death ! 

J5u( at length, with wlidenod hair and bent 
form, I turned my steps to I'ligiand. 

i s night the south, that there, alone and in 
(pilot, 1 might find repose. Euf my chafed, ex- 
cited spirit was not to rest. Always rhe same 
sliadow hovering over me, always that one 
scene before my mental eye. I’eaee w'as not 
tor me; excitement, busih', any thing congenial 
to my spirit, was my ekmieiit. I withdrew at 
once to a neighbouring tow ii, where an election 
w.is jiroceeding, and entei-ed inro the heat and 
no'se of party warfire, for J knew the favourite 
e.mdidate, and had a cordial welcome at his 
hands. 

'Pile battle was fought and won. Our side 
was victorious. And in the evening we met 
to dine at an hotel. There was a large party, 
chieliy composed of gentlemen living in the 
neighbourhood. The cloth w-as cleared, wine 
was passing freely round — for a moment I was 
forgetful of my one great load, and joined in 
1 he general talk. 

“ 15y the bye,” said my neighbour to a gentle- 
man sitting opposite, “ do you know, Muston. 
that laniily who have lately taken Melborough 
Hull?” 

“ ('ertaiiily ; very well,” was the reply ; “do 
you want an introduction? The duughte-r, I 
suppose, oh? Well, she is beautiful, and as 
good lus fair ; but no chancfg my dear fellow',, 
no chance ; she is a nun in all hut the name.” 

“ I hardly understand you,” again remarked 
Tie questioner. “ What is tlie name?” 

“ flarlington ; Emmeline Harlington.” 

I felt as though struck with paralysis. It 
was the first time since our wretched parting 
that her name hud fallen upon my ear from 
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otlier lips than my own. Witli almost breath- 
less eaf^forness, I listened; and with the (juici- 
ness of lightnin", for the first time, a thonghl 
entered my mind nliich had never found place 
before— would to Heaven that it had! Tn- 
married ! Was it possible that by some fatal 
blindness on my part 1 might have been mis- 
taken? No ; did 1 not see them ? All! — no, 
alas! T couhl not be mistaken! But the con- 
versation was resumed. 

“ Wliat's the reason so good and excidlent a 
creature should not have bestowed her virtues 
on some one with asjnrations worthy of them 
and her? Some little romance, 1 suppose.” 

‘'?arll\ right,” said Muston ; “there was a 
something. Sh(‘ was engaged ; but the un- 
worthy scoundrel vilely, basely left her !” I 

I was on my feet in an instant. “A lie!” 
cried 1, overwhelmed with passion. “She was 
the one who falsidv played — she it was wdio i 
dashed the enji from ny lijis. 1 am the living | 
proof of her ineonstaney. And so again 1 sa} | 
— a lie !” 

The end of this outbreak was too eh^ar. W* , 
were to meet at da)br(*ak. j 

* * » 

Night still enshrouded the dark walk of | 
Melborough Hall, and the cold hree/es ot | 
approaching daybreak struck me with a (diill, as 
I gazed with fascinated looku]) at tlie windows 
of the house. Emmeline was there ! Oh, if hut 
once more I could see her — sjieak to her ! for the 
last few hours had wrought a wondrous change. 
It wms probable that death might meet me wuth 
the coming dawn ; and yet I had not been so 
cool and cairn for years. Again bad that 
thought intruded itself: “ Might 1 not have been 
mistaken ? Was it not possible to explain the 
cause of all my grief, my misery, my WTctelied- i 
ness ?” The idea that it might be wms making | 
way in my thoughts ; and, as 1 stood looking j 
up at every window, thinking it might be hers, 

1 determined, should I pass through the ap- 
proaching trial unhurt, at once to know the 
whole and satisfy myself. 

So passed the night. As dawn broke, I saw 
tw^o figures emerge from a gate of the grounds 
and walk to the place of meeting; and, as I 
caught a glance of the face of one, how well I 
knew it ! It was the same that stood at the 
cottage porch — the same that frighted my poor 
mind to madness, and made it what it was. All 
my old feelings of rage and jealousy sprung up, 
and then I longed for the time to pour my 
revenge on some one’s head, it scarcely mattered 
whose. 

The mom was broken, the sun quickly cast 
a lovely light around, and I perceived my 
friend had reached the rendezvous. I quickly 
joined them. Endeavours at explanation were 


iisked of me, and refused. No ! I had suffered 
too long and heavily to he denied redress at 
last. The ground was measured on the skirts 
of a small ydantatioii, and we took up our 
positions. Slowly the seconds spoke, while 
the air was so still lhat even our breaths couhl 
almost be heard. 

“Heady, genllemcn?” said my friend. 

“Yes, yes,” said I, “what need of this 
delay ?” 

“Eire!” lie exclaimed. 

Tli(‘re w:is a report — there was a shrill, 
lieart-scarebing sliiick, and a female form was 
haiigiiig on my neck, with hot blood gushing 
from her breast. It was Emmeline ! 

Tlie eliamber W'as still and dark in which I 
sat by the bedside of my lost and found, and 
lost again beloved one. The life she liaa 
sacrificed to save mine was ilowdng fast, and 
licr words were feeble and very slow. But, 
thank lumvcn ! she bad told me all. The canse 
of all my woe — be whom I had seen on tlu' 
morning of the fight — was her on(*e outcast 
brother. The cause of that dark cloud which 
first raised and then confirmed my vile sus- 
picion was on liis account. He had taken tiwj 
cottage at which I saw' them, while she en- 
(leavoimal, under vow of secrecy, to plead his 
cause. The evening when she met mo redolent 
of smiles and happiness was when slie came to 
tell me all ; and how she had restored a wander- 
ing son, and made a home happ) that was to h^' 
so soon again so wretched ! And thus, hoping 
that time might bring me back again a wiser 
man, she lived on the memory of ynist hajipy 
da 3 s, and longed for their return. They might 
have been, w hen this eneounterhajipened ! She 
had heard her brother arranging the jiarticulars 
with Ills friend, and (h'tcrrnined to jirevent it — 
but too late. And all the rest you know, mv 
reading friends ; and what remains is too soon 
told. My Emmeline died that night ! 

And oh, as I write, her sweid face seems even 
now looking down upon me in pardon and in 
love ! I .s(ve lier in every scene of beauty. 
Her form is ever beside me. And all 1 hope is 
(hut I may not linger long upon this wear) 
earth ; hut may close my woful life, and go 
hence. O Emmeline ! I feel that day is fast 
coming. 


The Debtob.— Men generally look upon a 
debtor as in some degree their own property. 
Pecuniary difficulties break all ties, absolve from 
all courtesy, raise the creditor to the t minence of 
a des^iot, and often inspire him with the desire 
of exercising the arbitrary powers of one. The 
helpless debtor must be suspected, accused, in- 
sulted in silence. He is a slave, chained, to be 
spit upon by the angry, and laughed at by the 
unfeeling; and his own heart, ala » joins his 
enemies, and pleads against him. ‘ 
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OLD MAIDENISM; ITS PECULIARITIES 
AND TRIALS. 

Old maids are not popular ; it is in vain tliat 
in this enligiitened and unprcjiidicefl age, many 
apologists for the sisterhood have laboured 
witli 7-eal and eloquence to prove that marriage 
IS not essential to woman’s iiappiuess, and that 
celihiicy does not necessarily im])ly any defi- 
ciency of moral or intellectual worth. It is 
‘qually in vain that tlic page of fiction, and 
the yet more striking records of real life, 1 
])rcscnt us with mtiden lieroines, whose noble 
deeds and generous seK-den}ing devotedness 
command at once our reverence and love ; such 
instances are received as brilliant exceptions to 
a general rule, and arc seldom brought to hear 
u})on our estimate of general character ; and 
still, old maids are not popular. 

Many reasons arc urged in justification of 
tliis prejudice against a rather large proportion 
of our female community. Old maids are so 
jirecise and lidgetty, so censorious, so cold- 
hearted. 

We shall not attempt a refutation of these 
charges ; it is possible that tlie nice sense of 
neatness and order, so indispensable to the 
comfort and well-being of a household, may, 
when concentrated within a limited sphere of 
action, degenerate iuto a minute and wearisome 
attention to trifles. 

We could wish for the honour of womankind, 
aye, and of maukiud too, that the guilt of slander 
and detraction were justly chargeable upon old- 
inaideiiism alone. 

Old maids are so cold-hearted, so unsyun- 
pathising. Alas! for tlie truth of such an 
accusation, how little could it stand the test 
of a more perfect knowledge of the mysterious 
workings of the human heart. 

It has been asserted, and logically proved, 
that woman possesses within herself the ele- 
ments of perfect self-reliance and independence, 
and that marriage is not essential to her hap- 
piness ; but there are depths of tenderness in a 
woman’s heart, that mere abstract reasonings 
can never fatlioiii. One of tlie most powerful 
tendencies of her nature is that which prompts 
her to rest for support and guidance upon an 
intellect of a loftier and nobler nature than 
her own. She deems that in communion with 
such an intellect, her dreams of the pure, the 
lioly, and the heaiitiful, will he fully realised ; 
it is this sense of dependence that imparts a 
depth and earnestness as well to her earthly 
attections, as to her spiritual aspirations To 
establish the theory of the intellectual equality 
of the sexes, would be to destroy the purest 
and holiest characteristic of woman’s love. 

In early life this earnest desire meets a 
response in the ties of kindred, but in the 


lapse of years these ties are severed, the voice 
of parental love and counsel is silenced ; 
brothers and sisters separate and form new 
connexions, each drawing around himself a 
circle of interests, joys, and sorrows, with 
which not even a sister may intermeddle. The 
I relation existing between them may still he 
j sustained in tenderness and atfection, hut that 
perfect union of feeling and purpose, which 
can alone satisfy the cravings of a woman’s 
heart, is lost, and instinctively she looks for- 
ward to marriage, as the legitimate source of 
future liappincss. The romance of girlhood 
gives place ])erhaps to tlie deeper and more 
enduring romance of wonuinhood. The 
presence or memory of one beloved object 
sheds a lialo of truth and reality around the 
dreams of imagination ; the future presents not 
an unclouded lialcyou of bliss, but it is rich in 
promise and in hope. 

In the utter renunciation of all selfisli aims 
and desires, io promote the happiness of one 
far dearer than self, her own happiness must 
hencefortli he found, and she seeks no higher 
sources than this. An occasional glance behind 
the scenes in the drama of viedded life, may 
tell her that the fair peispective of matri- 
monial felicity is too frequently marred by 
waywardness and cajirice ; but the revelation 
is made in vain ; strong in her confidence in 
man’s innate superiority, of her own capacity 
of loving, and yet untried powers of endurance, 
the experience of others \veigh8 but as a feather 
in the balance ; she feels that such experience 
can never be hers. 

It were needless to dwell upon tlie oft-told 
tale of love, strong as death, sacrificed to cold- 
ness or treachery, or yielding to the yet stronger 
law of stem necessity. Suffice it to say, that 
years pass away, the long-cherished dream is 
still unrealised, and slowly and reluctantly the 
dreamer yields to the conviction, that her life 
for the future must he one of comparative iso- 
lation. I’ride may prompt her to conceal 
heueath the mask of indifference, or it may be 
of levity and sarcasm, the bitterness of w'oimdcd 
affection and disappointed hopes, and men 
deem tliat as the eye hath lost its lustre and 
the cheek its bloom, so the heart hatli lost the 
power of loving. An occasional hurst of sym- 
pathy and tenderness elicited by some tale of 
love or of sorrow ; the earnest passionate caress 
lavished upon childhood ; may perhaps betray 
the struggle that is passing within ; hut it is 
only in loneliness and solitude tliut its integ- 
rity is fully revealed. Quitting the happy 
home circle, where she has listened with seem- 
ing coldness to the sweet interchange of loving 
words and gentle endearments, the old maid 
seeks her own lonely dwelling. A sense of 
desolation weighs heavily upon her heart, and 
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thick-coming reminiscences of the past add to 
its bittemess ; no soothing influence is there 
io still the tumult of strongly excited feeling, 
and abandoning herself for a brief season to 
its power, she prays in the anguish of her soul 
that she may become tlic cold, heartless, 
passionless being that she seems unto the 
world. 

Society offers but few equivalents for the 
absence of domestic happiness. Wealth will 
always command a certain amount of consider- 
ation; and the claims of genius and literary 
talent will generally be recognised in the 
social circle ; it is, indeed, a commonly received 
opinion, that literary w’omen ought not to 
marry. But the majority of unmarried women 
are neither wealthy nor literary, and the social 
position of those, whose characters and pic- 
tensions rise not above mediocrity, seems 
scarcely defined. Tacitly excluded from the 
coteries of the youthful amongst her own sex, 
who regard a woman over whose hrow the 
suns of forty summers have passed as a rather 
doubtful ally, she is tolerated by, rather tliau 
cordially admitted into, the sisterhood of 
matrons, for how can an old maid sympathise 
vdth the cares, the joys, and the sorrows of 
the wife and tlie mother? In her intercourse 
with the opposite sex, she misses the tribute of 
devotion and admiration, involuntarily offered 
at the shrine of youth and beauty ; the atten- 
tions and couitesies required by the etiquette 
of society may be scrupulously rendered but 
the spirit that imparted to them an uudefinable 
charm is lost — such trials and privations mny 
appear trifling, but trifles make the sum of 
human suffering, as well as of human bliss. 

Nor are these the only trials incident to a 
life of celibacy. The breaking up of the 
family circle too frequently leaves the un- 
married daughters — ^indulgently reared, perhaps, 
and well educated — destitute of the means of 
support, and destined to a life of incessant 
labour, uncheered by the blessed privilege of 
ministering to the comfort of loved ones, 
depending upon them for all of earthly hap- 
iness, and with no incitement to exertion 
eyond the necessity of sustaining a cheerless 
and isolated existence.. Well will it be for the 
woman thus situated, if she be not tempted 
to risk the yet greater misery aud degradation 
of a mercenary and heartless mqrriage. 

But it will be said, that it is no part of 
wisdom or of pbllosopby to indulge in morbid 
feeli^ of regret ; that every station of life 
has its peculiar trials, and that submission to 
the diqwnsations of Providence is a duty 
incnmbcttt upon all. All this we admit, and 
more than tfais.^ We know that a true- 
hearted and Christian woman will feel, that 
be her position in society, it involves 


duties which may not be neglected, and in the 
performance of which she may find a certain 
source of happiness; she wiU feel that the 
gift of life is too precious in itself, and too 
important in its results, to be wasted in vain, 
selfish regrets ; that there is enough of human 
sorrow and suffering, .and enough of truth 
and generous, disinterested love in the world, 
upon which to lavish all her heart’s store 
of tenderness and sympathy ; that she has, to 
borrow the popular phraseology of the day, 
a mission entrusted to her, demanding all 
the energy of character ai^ devotedness of 
purpose with wliich nature has so eminently 
endowed her. But high principles and gene- 
rous impulses are not, even under the hap- 
piest auspices, always in the ascendant; is it 
any marvel, then, that they should sometimes 
fail when deprived of that sustaining and 
fostering influence so essential to the perfect 
development of all that is noble and excellent 
in the female character? Is it any marvel 
that woman, alone, and unaided in her struggle 
through life, and disappointed in her fondest 
anticipations of earthly happiness, should oc- 
casionally manifest an inequality of tem- 
perament and character, but little in ac- 
cordance with the promise of her girlhood? 
We acknowledge that such is too frequently 
the icsult of an unfortunate combination of 
circumst.ances, and would only entreat that, 
while the disappointed votaries of fame, wealth, 
and ambition are allowed their eccentricities 
of temper and character, some degree of 
toleration aud sympathy may be extended to 
the failings and peculiarities of Old Maidenism. 

TO MARY. 

A SONQ. 

When the glen all is still, save the stream from 
the fountain, 

When the shepherd has ceased o’er the heather 
to roam, 

And the wail of the plover awakes on the moim- 
tain, 

Inviting his love to I'etum to her home— 

Then meet me, my Mary, adown by the wild 
wood, 

Where violets and daisies sleep soft in the dew ; 
Our bliss shall he sweet as the visions of child- 
hood, 

And pure as the heaven’s own orient blue. 

Thy locks shall be braided with pearls of the 
gloaming, 

Thy cheek shall be fhnned by the breeze of the 
lawn. 

The angel of Love shall be ’ware of thy coming. 

And hover aroimd thee till rise of the dawn. 

O Mary I no transports of fortune’s decreeing 

Can equal the ot such meeting to me ; 

For the light of thine eyes is the home of my 
being. 

And my soul’s fondest hopes ore all gather'd to 
thee. 


£. M. 
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FABLES AND FAIRY TALES. 

THE EALSE PRINCESS. 

In the heautifal couatry of Thuringia, in 
the midst of a vast lake whose waters were as 
clear as a mirror, there was, in the olden times, 
a green island, whose shores were covered with 
all kinds of beautiful flowers. And on the 
island stood a magnificent castle, whose towers 
rose high above the green trees round them. 
In the eastle dwelt the Princess Una, famed 
far and wide for lior beauty, and the splendid 
manner in whicli she lived. And as the 
Princess was not only very beautiful but very 
rich, many suitors sought her hand. But beau- 
tiful and rich as she was, and though to be 
beautiful aud rich is a good deal, one thing 
she was not, ?*nd that is, good. She was proud 
and haughty, and had a wicked heart. She 
refused all her suitors, for she would have no 
one command in her household but herself; 
notwithstanding which new suitors were never 
wanting to take the place of those who were 
rejected, she was so beautiful and rich. 

Once, on the evening of a hot summer day, 
when the moon was shining in all its splendour, 
tlie princess was walking in the gardens of her 
castle with her knights and ladies, and a great 
company of noble guests from abijftad. It 
chanced that the gentlemen began to talk 
among themselves of the haughty manners of 
the princess, and the proud way in which she 
had rejected all who sued to be her hu&hand. 
Una overheard them, and stepping to the curb 
of the well which stood in the garden, she 
loosened a golden bracelet from her arm, and 
threw it into the water, which foamed and 
garbled as it fell. “ Now, gentlemen,” said 
tJna, “ whoever shall bring that bracelet back 
to me shall be my husband. Till the next full 
moon you may seek for it ; which will certainly 
afford you time enough.” At this all were 
silent. Una, Iwking round upon the com- 
pany, laughed scorutyly ; and iiien a mur- 
muring sound seemed to come from the well, 
and some thought that a face looked out of the 
water in the light of the moon, smiled, and 
vanished. Many of the gentlemen who came 
to the island attracted by the beauty and fame 
of the princess, left dis^ted with her vanity 
and the mockery she had put upon them. 

When the full moon came round again, the 
princess prepared a splendid feast. All the 
halls and chambers of the castle were bril- 
liantly illuminated, music sounded through the 
wdows, and within the guests danc^ and 
merrily. The Princess Una, in all her 
pride and all her beauty, sat upon a throne of 
gold, watching the revels of her guests. 

In the midst of the gaiety, at midnight, a 


fisherman appeared at the door of the ball-room. 
He was of a tall and lofty figure, and of 
vigorous and striking appearance. His net, 
which seemed woven of silver threads, was 
thrown upon a staff over his shoulder; his 
doublet was buttoned with mussel-shells, and 
bright drops of water hung upon his hair and 
beard, as if he had but just come out of some 
lake or stream. He was a curious sight to see 
in the midst of that gay assembly, and some 
thought they had seeu his face before, though 
they could not remember where. As for the 
fisherman himself, he paid no heed to the 
throng, but walked straight up to the throne 
on which the princess sat, and reached toward 
her the bracelet she had thrown into the well. 
Una looked upon it in astonishment. “ How 
did you get it P” at length she exclaimed. “ I 
fished for it in the well,” replied the fisherman, 
“and have come to carry you home as my 
bride, according to your promise.” At this 
the princess laughed loud and scornfhlly, and 
laid he must be mad or drunken to suppose that 
, she w'ouid marry a common fisherman. It was 
j quite right, however, that he should bring back 
the bracelet, and now lie might go and amuse 
himself with the servants. Upon this the face 
of the fisherman grew angry. He frowned 
upon the princess, and shaking his net, some 
clear drops of water fell upon the face of the 
princess. He then left the house. 

The guests were not a little surprised at the 
conduct of the fisherman, and wondered how he 
had got the bracelet, and how he dared to 
threaten the princess. She, too, was so angry 
at his insolence, that she sent some servants to 
seize him ; but when they had followed him to 
the well into the ^rden they saw him step over 
the curb, and vamsh in the welL 

The next day the princess went out to walk 
with her guests, and came to a waterfall, where 
the water rush^ foaming from the rocks into 
a deep abyss. The knights and ladies were 
still speaking of the oenduot of the princess 
and the strange fisherman, and how she had 
broken her wm m sob numrymg him. Una 
again heard them ; and wishing to daunt them, 
aud to show her independence of their censure, 
she cried, “ Now, surely such brave and gallant 
^ntlemen can do and dare as much as a poor 
fisherman. Seel Now, whoever brings this 
pearl back to me shall certainly he my hus- 
band. You shall have till the next full moon 
to search for it as before ; and then we will 
have a banquet, and see who is the fortunate 
man.” ^e threw a costly pearl into the 
foaming water ; mid as the company looked, 
they thought they again saw the face of a man 
on the surface of the ]^1, though dt might hano 
been fancy and the edmes. 

When the time was up and the moon at the 
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full, TJia pi»pwed a splendid feast again, as 
she had piomised. None of the gentlemen 
had dared to attempt to find the pearl in the 
bl ack , deep abyss, out they remembered the 
strange dsnerman, and were all present at the 
banquet. Una again sat on her golden throne, 
and again looked proudly upon the splendour 
and delight around her. And when it was 
midnight a stran^r of wonderful appearance 
strode into the ball-room, as the fisherman had 
done, and none knew whence he came. He 
was tall and imposing, and wore a mantle 
beautifully woven of rushes; a hat of rushes 
decorated with shells was on his head, and he 
carried a great shell like a satchell over his 
shoulder by a string of pearls. From the long 
ringlets of his hair and from his beard drops 
of water were falling, and crystals stood and 
sparkled upon liis mantle and hat. The guests 
gazed at him in astonishment as he passed 
through them without turning his heact, and 
made his way up to the throne. Some thought 
as he passed that they could recognise the 
fisherman. 

Una asked him what he desired. The 
stranger replied that he had heard her oath to 
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for she never believed it possible that the pearl 
could ever he found agam ; and the stran^ 
stood before her with so serious a manner that 
it was plain be would not suffer a refusal. But 
the heart of Una knew nothjn^ of truth, so 
she broke her word a second time. She said' 
tliat what she had uttered at the waterfall was 
only a jest, and that it was ridiculous to think 
that she could marry an unknown beggar,, 
who had come from nobody knew where, and 
might be a goblin if he wasn’t an impostor. 
No human being, she said, could have recovered 
the pearl from the whirlpoc^.; and she desired 
him to quit the hall at once. Thereupon the 
stranger shook his staff angrily at the breaker 
of her word ; and, as he raised his hands, fine 
streams of water ^slied from hit) fingers upon 
the face of the princess till she cried out with 
pain. The guests then closed round the princess 
to protect her from the stranger ; but he shook 
his hands threateningly at the crowd, and 
scattered ice-cold water round him, so that they 
all fell back in dismay. The stranger went 
forth from the castle, and disappeared behind 
a clump of trees. 

The princess Una was not so much frightened 



take as her husband the man who should 
restore the pearl to her ; accordingly, he had 
brought It, and was ready to take her home as 
his wife. He then handed the princess a 
mussell-sbeH he held in his hwd ; upon 
opening wbkb the princess found the pearl. 

^ At this the princess shrank back in terror ; 


but that she hoped to revenge herself upon 
the insolent stranger, who she thought must 
be a wizard. Day and night she longed to 
get him once more within her power. 

One day Una again assembled her friends,, 
and went with them out upon the shore of the 
island, where they embarked in beautiM boata 
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to sail upon the lake. Una looked earnestly | through the open windows. The stranger 
all along the shore ; hut though she saw a heeded not the storm, nor the astonished corn- 
fisherman here and there, not one was the man puny, but walked directly to the throne, from 
she desired to see again. The party was not which the princess rose immediately to receive so 
so merry as before; they were, indeed, very di^nguished a raest. “I have heard your oath,” 
dull, for they could not help thinking of the said he, **to take for your husband whoever 
strange man. This the princess observed ; should restore your ring to you. Here is the 
it enraged her all the more against the ring, and here with me are the bridesmaids : 
author of it, and she resolved to endeavour to come, let us dance the wedding-dance !” The 
beguile him into her power by the same means princess was alarmed at the imperative manner 
as had brought him into her castle twice before. | of the stranger ; so much so that she had not 
Taking a ring from her finger, she called the the power to resist when he put the ring on 
Attention of the Company to it, as she cast it lier finger. At that moment the storm burst 
into the water, and declared solemnly that forth wilder still; jet another troop of the 
whoever brought that lack to her on the next pale maidens entered the hall, the water hang- 
full moon should really and truly be her hus- ing from their pearly veils, l^ien the stranger 
hand, and she would dance the wedding dance approached the princess and took her hand to 
with him that very night. b c gin the 

The time drew near ; and the nearer it ap- dance. But 
preached to the full moon the more industriously his hand was 
the princess sought for the fisherman and the soit and cold, 
unknown ; but without success. When the and moist as 
day arrived she liad a feast prepared more the sea-weed; 
splendid than ever before, and a great number and Una 
of guests were invited ; but she gave orders to snatched her ^ v 
her servants that if anyone like the fisherman hand from 
or the unknown should come, he was to be him as she J. ^ 
seized and hound instantly, and brought before exclaimed in 
her. And when it was evening, and the whole terror, “Away 
castle shone with light, the ball-room especially with you, sea 
blazing witli tapers and the jewels of the monster!” 
dancers, the princess sat upon her throne, and | audinvainen- 
watched everyone who entered the door. At deavoured to 
last, when it was midnight, a large and strange * flee from the 
company arrived. A train of maidens, pale and room. But 
blue-eyed, with thin white garments which 'the pale 
trailed upon the floor, and delicate whit e veils all maidens all 
spanglea with pearls 
over their long golden 
hair, softly entered, at- 
tending upon one who 
seemed to be a king. 

His majestic form was 
clad in robes of sea- 
green silk adorned 
with pearls, a crown 
of pearls shone upon 
his head, while a string 
of the same heautifiu 
stones depended from 
his shoulders, with a 
lar^ winding horn of 
shml attached toft. 

Just as themaiestic 
stranger entered the 
hall, a violent storm 
broke over the lake. 

The thunder rolled, 
the wind howled, and 
the roaring of 
great lake was 
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Ibraied a mg round her, and cast their long 
yeik cmr her, and took her in them ; and the 

put his horn, which was made of shell, 
to Ms mouth, and blew it with a loud blast, 
and the louder and the longer he blew the 
storm raged the louder. Up rose tlie waters , 
round the island, and roared over it, step by 1 
step, till island and castle were swallowed np I 
in the night and the flood. I 

The next morning rose bright and cheerful ; 
but when the fishermen went down to the 
opposite shores, and looked out upon the lake ; 
there it lay, calm, and peaceful, and shining in 
the sun : hut the island was gone. Since that 
time, in the warm summer nights, people have 
sometimes heard low sounds of complaining 
from the depths of the lake ; and if anyone sails 
over the lake wlien the sun is shining, or at 
the full of the moon, he can see the sunken 
towers of the castle bright and glittering still. 

PRIZE COMPOSITION. 

In spite of our predilections and the e.\igcnces 
of space, we find oiirseh es compelled to award 
the prize, this month, to the writer of the longest 
essay. 111 as we can spare the S])ace it occupies, 
yet it is so excellent in every respect, and repre- 
sents the subject so fairly and ftilly, that we can- 
not deprive our readers of the pleasure and bene- 
fit of its perusal. For the future, however, we 
must lay down this rule : no essay is admissible 
which exceeds four pages of print, or falls short 
of one.— Next in value to that we print, rank the 
essays of Mrs. L. and Marianne ; they are both 
very excellent papers. Eliza J.’s essay also com- 
mands our admiration from the high devout 
spirit in which it is written. M. T. L, Ls very 
correct, but— as here we speak without compli- 
ment— very common-place. Lebasi does herself 
injustice by not suflRciently enforcing her ideas, 
—a defect which practice will amend. Ann’s i 
paper is interesting from the examples of wo- i 
ily superiority she adduces, but laclcs argu- ' 
xnent. Rosa, M.. B., Meta, and Janette sim- 
ply express an opinion. Fanny M, B.’s paper 
is not in any respect so good as the last we 
received from her: she has not given herself 
time. Clara M.’s is a smartly written, clever 
paper, but it w’ants a little more depth. Incog- 
nita treats more of the emptewments of women 
than the subject proposed. I. D.’i paper is good, 
but we are ot opinion she can write better. E. H . 
te^ir.” We now come to the only essay which 
maintains that women are capacitated for em- 
ployment in the Church, the professions of medi- 
mne, law, &c„ and for senatorial privUeffos. It 
is wiitten by Agnes: and as we cannotimiitit— 
thetoo discursive treatment of the sutijm^ alone 
forMdding that,— it would be unfair to oirer an 
opinion of the arguments tbe basbiw^t forward. 

The prise is awarded to A. C. QHlificate of 
mtifU #H*a. L., Marianne^ and E. J. 

iHi ««aHT8 OF WOMAN. 

In otd^r, to drftw any sound and fair con- 
clusion reipectiiig tbe social rights of women, 
it is necessary to premise certain positions 


whereby to estimate as correctly as possible the 
natural condition of the female sex, and the 
innate distinctive powers and attributes, both 
mental and bodily, which divide it from the 
male. 

It is best to begin with the physical differ- 
ences that mark the sexes. The form of woman 
is more delicate than that of man. Her bones 
are less strong and dense ; her muscular system 
I weak and flaccid, compared with that of her more 
j robnst partner. Her whole system (accordi n g to 
I anatomists) is softer, and possesses far less 
power of resistance and endurance (physically 
1 speaking) than man’s. 

In entering upon the consideration of the 
psychical distinctions of the sexes, we arc ’at 
t once struck with that\\hich in the female is 
1 most oh\ious, namely, spontaneous impulse. 
1 In fact (as we iniglit conclude from conviction 
I of the perfectness in design and love of the 
Great Architect), we find in the sexes a most 
admirable and beautiful ada])tnti()u of mental 
endowments and attributes to the bodily con- 
formation. Tlip male is fomu'd for corporeal 
and intellectual power ; the female for gentle- 
ness, affection, and dclicac} of feeling. In 
women, in fact, feeling is predominant ; and 
hence the energy of the judgment and will is 
impeded; the emotions are all-powerful, and 
exercise the most potent influence, as are those 
passions which are chiefly founded on the social 
impulse — such as desire of pleasing, passion for 
imitation, but, above all, love, which, us the 
centre of this world of feeling, suffering, and joy, 
is to the female, by the decree of her Maker, 
the sum and substance of her being. 

Inferior to man in reasoning powers (that is, 
especially in the fiiculties ot comparison and 
causality, although reason is the prerogative of 
neither sex), in extent of views, originality and 
grandeur of conception, as uell as in bodily 
strength, woman possesses more acuteness of sen- 
sation, of apprehension, and of emotion, though 
a smaller range of intelligence, and less per- 
manence of impression ; more tenderness, affec- 
tion, and compassion ; more of all that is endear- 
ing and capable of soothing human woes ; but 
less consistency and firmness of character, except 
where affection subsists. She is more disposed 
than man to believe all things and to confide in 
all persons ; to adopt the opinions and habits 
of others ; has little originality, but follows and 
imitates man. She cannot Ike happily without 
attachments ; and nothing is too irksome, pain- 
M, or perilous for a wife or mother to endure 
for tbe object of her devoted love. 

Wonutt is remarkable for the delicacy of her 
taste, her qtikkness of apprehension of things 
within the reaeh of her intellect, her tact, her 
acenra^ of prediction where feeling is con- 
cerned, and her insight into character, except 
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where blinded by love. She, without reflection, 
bat intuitively, seizes the character of things 
within her sphere ; all in her is exquisite ap- 
prehension and conception, not force and reason- 
ing. What man accomplishes by force she 
effects by management. She has more capability 
of endurance ot' grief, thougli her emotions are 
rapid, and often from slight causes. Her love 
of offspring is far stronger than in man. 

What inferences, then, are we to deduce 
from these differences ? Plainly , we think, the 
following 

Woman is no more fitted (and consequently 
is no more intended by the Author of nature) 
for the rough business of the infrJleciiial world 
than she is capable of the physical lalxmrs of 
life. The tenderness and weakness of her 
bodily frame unfit her for severe and prolonged 
corporeal exertion, for the required performance 
of which man is endued with hardy sinews and 
ruder fibre ; whilst the sway exercised bj 
emotional impulse over licr mental fabric, her 
predominance of feeling, her consequent laxity 
of judgment, and her disposition to passiveness 
and non-resistanee, manifestly incapacitate her 
from taking an advantageous part in the worldly 
strife, the purely intellectual contest (so essen- 
tial to human progress), whereby the sterner 
and ruder constitution of man beoo’oes firmer, 
and at the same time more poli&hed. Her 
perfection seems best displayed in the quieter 
intellectual ocenpations, and in care and ac- 
tivity directed towards the happiness ot tlio<5c 
to whom she is attaclied. 

llitlierto, however, we have done little else 
than sliow Woman’s unjitness for various busi- 
nesses of life. It remains to indicate her 
natural and proper position ; and to point out 
those pursuits and objects for which she is 
fitted ; and in the due fulfilment of which, her 
real usefulness and felicity can alone be secured. 
What, then, are Woman’s capabilities P 
The peculiar gifts bestowed on the female 
are eminently those qualifying her for that 
quiet, secluded, gentle sphere of all-powerful 
inflaence, which exercises such vast sway over 
the moral destinies of mankind. Her patience, 
her devotion, her unfading love, her unselfish 
tenderness, point to Home as the appointed 
scene of her labours and trials, her joys, her 
scH*rows, and her rewards — whether that Home 
be adorned with aU the appliances of gorgeous 
luxury, or contain hut the bare esseuti^ of 
social life ; whether the stately pillar uphold 
its porch ; the glorious-tinted canvas do^ its 
chambers, on its whitewashed walls gleam be- 
neath the lowly thatch ; whether it be in the 
Wnmg clime, or the ^»en wilderness, or the 
nursery of English hearts ; it is there 
omaB’s virtues hhom I There is her highest 
pride— there is centred the end of atm of her 


highest and noblest attributes. The goal of 
her fondest wishes is to make home blest. A 
wife’s, a mother’s love, hallows the precincts 
and blesses the portals of the humblest cot — 
adorns and sanctifies it. Wherever a true and 
graceful woman dwells, there is an atmosphere 
of love and beauty ; an ideal presence of joy in 
her home and neighbourhood. As with a halo 
gilded, the domestic scene lies in the sunshine 
of her heart. 

Man, living as it were in a state of perpetual 
conflict, with the elements for food, or with his 
, fellows for competence, position, fame, power, 
wealth, or other objects of ambition, stands 
manifestly and much in need of some softening 
influence, the contact of a nature of a different 
order in the mental universe, less stem and 
rough than his own, to participate his joys — to 
sympathise in his sorrows— to pour the balm of 
love and consolation on his chafed spirit, and 
to soothe his rugged and unbending soul. This 
is Woman’s province, and most admirably is she 
adapted for the grateful office, Wlierever, in 
the history of society men from any temporary 
cause have been depriveil of Woman’s inWnce 
— have lived for a season congregated together 
m regions from which women were excluded 
wholly or in parf , we find a marked and great 
deterioration of manners, morals, and habits of 
life to have been ibe result. This is so well 
known, that 1 deem it quite unnecessary to 
refer to particular instances. The f;wt may be 
regarded as a strong proof of Woman’s import- 
ance in her domestic relations and home duties. 

The great work of man’s improvement; of 
social, moral, spiritual progress, can only be 
effected by the educaiion — tlie proper education 
of youth. Those whose province it is to under- 
take the care of the infant mind, to watch o’er 
its growth, superintend its development, and 
direct its expanding energies, have a duty 
imposed and a part to perform which ranks 
among the noblest assigned us by the Creator’s 
will. To Woman has God delegated this task. 
Into her hands He delivers His youngest and 
His fairest. She is to wateh zealous!} the un- 
folding of the bud that as yet has no blight 
at its heart. Her protecting spirit, her strong 
shield of. love must defend its growth from chill- 
ing frost, blasting wind, and scorching sun. 
This duty is the most important part of Woman’s 
real mis'«ioQ. Let her take heed how she 
estimate it lightly, or shrink from its res^nsi- 
biiity. I spSk not aJtog^her of the ormary 
routine of teaching, bearing the name of 
eation in common parlance. I mean especi^ 
tlmt far more important part of early trainii^ 
— the nnrture of the heai^ the development <« 
the affections — the guiding of i^ulse— tite 
schooling of young pasaiottr— which depends 
for its success, not so much on precepts taught 
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and books read, as on the unseen, splritnal, 
mightf iniueneeg of Home, and Woman's love ; 
produmii^ its desired effect and doing its work, 
more by invisible machinery, — a tone of love, 
>-««n accent of reproach, — than by outspoken 
words. However safely the intellectual facul- 
ties may be intrusted to the guidance and train- 
ing of stran^rs, surely none will be inclined 
to dispute the position— that in the highest 
moral and religious sense, the child’s best 
teacher is its mother. The divine instinct of 
maternal love enables lier to solve many a 
problem in the fine - wrought fabric of her j 
child’s mind, perplexing to others; and dive j 
into the little heart, which opens spontaneously j 
its store of joys and sorrows to her loving gaze. 
And when children are deprived of a mother’s 
fostering care by death or the force of circum- 
stance, although sad is their position and 
dreary their prospective fate, the place is surely 
best supplied by a true and tender-hearted being 
of that sex, appointed from on high “to rule 
the cradle and to rock the world.” 

Behold the interior of a happy home. Look 
at that quiet matron of modest ap])earance and 
reserved demeanour, seated by the cheerful 
hearth. Her name is plebeian — her lot is 
lowly — her portion humble. When she speaks, 
you do not hear the rapt eloquence that en- 
thralls and charms the attentive ear ; she deals 
not in dazzling metaphor or subtle syllogism. 
She is not heard of in the world, her name is 
not the theme of eulogy or song ; and when 
she dies, no “ storied urn” will commemorate 
her virtues and her deeds. Yet she has done 
a work greater than many for ^^hich the names 
of men are counted immortal. What is she P 
She is only a wife and a mother. But in her 
sphere, she has fulfilled her duties ; and fitted 
more than one human soul for its conflict with 
the world, its battles of life, and its home in 
the eternal skies. Her glorious privilege it 
has been to knit the bonds of pure affection 
round the sacred altar of the hearth, to drive 
away the brooding thought, to smoothe the 
brow of care-ploughed furrows, and to encou- 
rage in the path of love, hope, and well-doing. 
And the chief portion of this work— that of 
rearing the tender offspring of her virtuous 
love, her beloved partner, good and worthy 
thoueh he be, could not achieve. The extent to 
which the intellectual power of Women is 
associated with and dwells in the affections, 
constitutes their characteristic weakness and 
their characteristic strength. Their sphere 
is the world of emotion, of loving and kindly 
in^nlses — the universe of feeli^ and pure 
affrotion. The imaginative as well as the 
reflective fiseulfy is, in the constitution of 
their minds, so intimately bound up and inter- 
woven in the w<Kif of the affections, that apart 


from the latter it is rarely exercised with ad- 
vantage, and itsjpowers are enfeebled. 

The immense inflnenoe possessed by women in 
society can never be so beneficially manifested as 
when suffered to flow iu natural channels. 
These natural channels are emphatically the 
cares, duties, and responsibilities of household 
life. We have seen above that the native 
inborn capabilities of woman are chiefly those 
fitting her to be what she was designed by 
God, viz. : the loving helpmate of man — the 
careful, devoted wife — the guardian genius of 
home— the first and best instructor of the 
human spirit. And tliese deductions bring us 
to the real subject of the present essay. For 
inasmuch as her ascertained capabilities indi- 
cate her proper sphere, and her true responsi- 
bilities grow naturally from the duties of that 
sphere, so these responsibilities involve and 
justly claim protection and security from 
opposing influences. Such are the “ Rights of 
vYomen.” And that their full rights are not as 
yet even recognised, but that, on the contrary, 
their wrongs are palpable and cry aloud for 
redress, must, I think, become evident to any 
one conversant with the laws affecting women, 
to any attentive reader of the newspapers. By 
the laws of this country, Woman, on her mar- 
riage, loses by that act her personality. As a 
wife, she has no longer an individuality: 
she belongs to her Imsband ; and all that she 
has becomes bis. Her helplessness does not 
end here. All authority is vested in her lord 
and master, she lias not the power to sue even 
for the redress of her own injuries. That 
’ this law was heretofore framed with the best 
intentions towards Woman, and was held to be 
her best security, I ean readily believe. But 
its abuse has too often clearly resulted in the 
assumed right of a domestic tyrant to domineer 
over his living chattel — to exercise a despotism 
a thousand times more cruel and complete in 
the bosom of his household, than was ever 
publicly wielded by the most detestable mis- 
creants whose crimes stain the pages of his- 
tory. Moreover, the laws of divorce are 
notoriously so uncertain, so unequal in their 
operation, so costly, so tardy, so inaccessible to 
the many, that hundreds of unhappy wives 
are constantly sacrificed at the slirine of man’s 
brutal caprice, or selfish sordidness, who, under 
a more just and wise legislative code, would 
rightly claim release from pondage. This is 
doubtless a most difficult and ddioate point 
of legislation. Far be it from me to advocate 
the i^option of any change, by means of which 
the sanctity of the marriage-vow would be 
infringed — its solemn obligations considered 
to be less binding and sacred. But the law 
of divorce, as it at present exists among os, 
presses too unequally. 
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The existing respectihg the ri^ht of 
mothers to the custody of their offspring, is 
another ^evoos wrong which caUs for smend- 
ment. Heaven’s decree destines helpkss in- 
fancy and tender childhood to the watchful 
^latemal care — to the unswerving affection of 
the maternal heart. But man rashly inter- 
poses his arbitrary enactments, to counteract 
as far as may be the will of God and the opera- 
tions of nature. 

There are other wrongs wliich Women endure 
— as by those laws which degrade that in- 
nocence whicli is «hcr chief adornment by ba- 
lancing it with money, and compensate the loss 
of one with the other ; but let us pass from 
that to see in what manner Women tnemselves 
have, in one instance, set about tlie claimance 
of their alleged rights, and the redress of their 
grievances. It is well known that a movement 
is in progress among our transatlantic sister- 
hood, the end and aim of which is asserted to 
be the “Emancipation of 'Woman” from the 
fetters of man’s authorHy, and the recognition 
of her independen(!C. Let us inquire how these 
female would-be reformers have proceeded so 
far, and what are the privileges they claim for 
the sex— whether the rights for which they 
clamour really he rights— whether, that being 
granted, the desired result would be promoted 
by the means advocated. 

The American womcn-reformers claim for 
the female sex what they are pleased to term 
equality with men. They would have all tliosc 
avenues to powder and distinction, liitherto oc- 
cupied exclusively by men, thrown open to 
women. They would have the various offices 
and employments of civilised life relating to 
trade, tiie arts, science, politics, and govern- 
ment fiUed by women, standing side by side 
with men. They would have female mercliauts, 
sailors, savans, litterati, physicians, divines, bar- 
risters, lawyers, magistrates, judges, and legis- 
lators. In short, they would have Woman 
unsexed, in a revolting and unnatural attempt 
at the usurpation of the natural and proper 
functions of man. They insist on dragging 
her from the peaceful shade of home — from the 
sphere assigned her hy her All-wise God — and 
placing her in an unnatural position, out in the 
glaring sunlight, amid the toil, the tumult, the 
whirl, the contending pjlBsions, the clashing 
spirits of worldly and ambitious men. But it 
is worth while to* go a little more into detail 
and examine the fitness (or rather the unfitness) 
of Woman for these various careers and pur- 
suits. 

Of all itUelleotual pursuits, that of authorship 
is cviden,% the best suited to the natural con- 
dition of Woman. The peaceful walk of literal 
tuie is not neoeuaril^ associated with out-door 
strife, fierce contention, or unfeminine display. 


The pen may certainly be wielded at less cost 
of d^cacy and that modest reserve which is 
Woman’s loveliest charm than the sword, the 
lancet, the am,putating-knife, or the bfiton of 
jodici^ authority. Yet what does the greatest 
(intellectual) woman that ever existed say of 
the life of an authoress, even when most exalted 
and crowned with success? “Les femmes 
doivent penser,” says Madame de Stael, “ qn’il 
est dans cette carricire, bien pen de sorte qni 
puissent valoir la plus obscure vie d'une femme 
ttimie, et d*une mbre heureute''' And Eliza 
Cooke, herself a writer of deservedly distinguished 
reputation, and a competent jn^e, s^aks as 
follows of the living De Stael of England, 
Harriet Martineau : — “ Miss Martinean is a 
woman with a manly heart and head.” What 
more can be demanded in proof of the significant 
fact, that even when all their aspirations after 
literary fame are gratified, and renown ha.s 
resulted from the labours of their pen, the good 
thus obtained — w’orldly reputation, literary emi- 
nence — is (in the opinion of women themselves 
of the highest intellectual attainments) dearly 
purcliased at the cost of, and is but a poor ex- 
change for, the play of the domestic affections 
and the joys of home, ic is not my intention 
to enter into tlie question of the capabilities of 
woman as a writer ; but, without intending to 
disparage my sex, I must confess to an opinion 
tliat there exist but ver}’ few classes of composi- 
tion in which females are likely to rise to emi- 
nence. Eor reasons already given and dwelt 
on at some Icngtli, the female mind is not.framed 
to grapple successfully witli the more grave 
and abstruse departments of literature. Works 
of fi(;tion and poetry (of a certain class) are 
best suited to the intellectual faculties of women, 
and, indeed, their talents of authorship are for 
tJie most part exercised in that field of composi- 
tion. Wc possess many admirable fictions from 
tlie female pen — graphic pictures of life — truth- 
ful portraitures of nature, classic in style, pure 
in language, and breathing a high-toned mora- 
lity. let, with the exception of “Corinne,” 
and perhaps two or three more scattered in- 
stances, we have had no productions of the 
female imannative and descriptive powers that 
will not sink into insig^cance when compared 
with the brilliant creations of Scott, the classi- 
cally-moulded and refined fictions of Bulwer, or 
the life-like representations of Dickens. Much 
less have our female poeU shown us an^hwg 
like the wondrons scenes depicted by the in- 
comp^ble Shakspeare, the daialing sublimity 
of ]^ton, the gormus imagery of Shelley 
and Alexander Smiw, or the voluptuous straiiis 
of Moore. 

Am a climax to ail these fiicts we have m 
honest confession of a lady-writer (girm 
dboye) to the effect that Woman as a writer 
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should have a manly lieart and hrain ; therefore 
can hope to excel onlj as she approaches the 
attributes of the other sex. 

So much then for our estimate of Woman as 
a literary character. Let us now examine her 
under other aspects. 

It is proposed that women sliould enter tlic 
field of polemical strife, and engage in the dis- 
cussion of political questions. And in support 
of this proposition it is asserted that — 

1, The female mind is quite capable of 
takin^artin such discussions; and — 

2. Women are concerned equally with men 
in the important questions of social policy ; in 
the furtherance of just legislative enactments ; 
and in the maintenance of { olitical liberty. 

I will admit (merely however for the sake of 
avoiding an unnecessary, lengthy disquisition) 
the first of these arguments. Indeed, good 
authorities of the male sex can be quoted in 
favour of it. Burdach says, “Politics are 
not above the reach of women. Indwcd, 
there have been many able and excellent 
queens.” Granted. Regarded in an abstract 
light as rulers of a nation, no doubt, Semiramis, 
Dido, Catherine of Russia, Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, and many others, merited that title. But 
how should we estimate them as women ? I 
could not trust my pen to indicate tlieir cha- 
racter as such. In fact, they shine only when 
looked on apart from all consideration of sex. 
The woman is lost in the monarch. I am also' 
willing to allow that many women have 
written well on political economy. 

To the second position I would beg leave to 
reply, that, although it be true tliat the sexes 
have an equal interest in the welfare of society, 
yet tlie immediate task of watching over it, and 
framing laws for its guidance and regulation, 
may continue safely intrusted to the ruder sex, 
who are no less interested in securing the pro- 
tection and well-being of Woman than is the 
latter herself. Moreover, by clamouring for 
such absurd and unnatural privileges, women 
ignore the possession of the confessedly large 
amount of political influence they can and do 
enjoy ; not in a public and prominent position, 
but m their own domestic sphere. An influence 
and a power, not obvious to view ; moral and 
unseen ; but a thousand times more potent and 
e^caciooa, than they could possibly hope to 
obtain or exercise, if admitted wdthin the walls 
of tbn senate-house, sharing in the councils of 
state, oar even discoursing, however eloquently, 

' on tbmie aal^ects in the printed page. 

Ibi t^pdsition ofjudgCy censor ^ or mtwisiraie^ 
WamBD. IS not calculated to act with advant^e 
to society, or increase to her own dignity. In 
aoeordaiu^ with the estimate of mental 
stan^d wbieb ve ^ve above, it must he evi- 
dmt to her 4ii|>omo& to benevolent credulity, 


lier strong bias in favour of the seemingly 
oppressed, her tendency to jump to conclusions 
in their favour, and to be rmed by impulse and 
emotion in place of calm reflection and logical de- 
duction, must materiallyinterferewitlithe equita- 
ble discharge of magisterial or cen.sorial duty, 
aod absolutely unfit her for the higher function^ 
of the judicial bench. In those aM ful inquiries, 
frequently submitted to the fiat of a liumau 
tribunal, involving the fearful questions of 
sanity and responsibility, of madness and crime ; 
the life or Hberty of a fellow-ereature ; often 
baffling the profoundest ken qf men, freed from 
the sway of emotion by the force of training 
and experience ; who would trust or expect a 
woman to unravel the perplexed and tangled 
VI el) of erring thought, to trace the boundary 
which divides lunacy and malignity, to sketch 
the varying and shadowy frontier, which 
separates the subtle and shifting transforma- 
tion of ungovernable passion, from the excite- 
ment of madness— the “ thick-coming fancies,” 
that 

Dagger of the mind, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 

Neither is Woman better adapted to excel, or 
even arrive at useful mediocrity, in the exercise 
of either of the learned professions, Por the 
sacred office of a Christian pastor, Woman per- 
baps is mentally not altogether unqualified; 
but her religious influence is far moic advan- 
tageously exercised and widely appreciated in 
lier own peculiar sphere of action. Tending 
the sick and afflicted, soothing the chafed and 
weary, binding up tlie broken-hearted, checking 
tile rebellious, repining thought by the silent 
influence of her own uncomplaining resignation 
and stedfast faith, these arc the offices in 
the performance of wliieh Woman is best doing 
the master’s work, and they must be fulfilled 
in the circle of home and the sphere of private 
influence and sympathy, not by eloquent dis- 
course in the pulpit. The cause of true re- 
ligion could never be much advanced by female 
preachers, whilst the good these might effect 
in a private capacity would be lost to the com- 
munity. 

The calling of the Bar ^ears a profesiJion 
eminently unsuitable for Woman’s adoption. 
The idea indeed of a female advocate in a court 
of justice is so grotesque and unnatural, as to 
excite as much laughter as contemptuous in- 
dignation. I will not inqmre into Woman’s 
iniellecitud qualifications for the barrister’s 
wig and gowm. I will not stop to ask whether 
there be indeed ladies capable of declaiming 
with the fervid eloquence of Demosthenes, the 
polished periods of Cicero, the gorgeous rhe- 
toric of Burke, or the fierce sarcasm of 
Brougham, hut will content myself with put- 
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ting this one question to my readers : whether 
they can deem it consistent with that purity of 
tliQt^i kigh^ftoed mandity whu^ aboold 
he iniNMiiMe tbe female character, to 
evoke &e horrid wd seveltiiig details of cri- 
minal offences, to dareh on the disgusting 
evidmsoet of outioise and oniBe, to rivet the 
dainnsag chain of testiiaony, to screen tlie 
felon, for^, murderer, and otlier criminals 
wiiom I wUI not name, from their due punish- 
inent P I^et us draw a veil over even tne idea 
of such scenes. They are too shocking for 
contemplation. 0 my American sisters! may 
I not say with Hitnlet — 

What devil was’t 
That thus has cozened you— 

that you should seek to unsex yourselves, and 
advocate a measure, the effect of which must 
he, in this particular, 

Xo War the grace and blusli of modesty? 

There remains hut one profession to he yet 
spoken of. A profession, beyond question, of 
all the most revolting to be practised by 
women; a career presenting objects of study 
and research, offices and duties, tlie most opposed 
to the instinctive delicacy and refinement of 
the female mind. Yet, strange to say, it is 
that indicated by the American ladier as being, 
par easceUemcCf the most fitting and proper for 
their adoption 1 It is tlie medical art of which 
1 am now i^j^eaking. The practice of physic 
and vatgety » a umet important calling ; re- 
quiri^ feom its ‘U long preparatory 

training in yvxkm WnciiM ^ knowledge 
and TMeardi, most of them totally foreign to 
the Ixciiiieas of ordumry •education, and many 
that suwt of aeoeaaity m highly' offensive and 
repngHMust to fenude modesty ana reserve. And 
if this be the case with regard to the educa- 
tional career of woman as a physician, in how 
I'ur more extended a sense is its truth applicable 
to her, when supposed to be actually in practice ? 
The last shade of timidity must disappear, the 
last spark of modesty must become extinct, in 
such an amorphous being. In fact, the gross 
indelicuey of theaubiect entirely precludes its 
wider and more detaiW consideration from the 
pen of a womovu I thall close my remarks on 
it hy observing, IlHEti* spite of the arguments 
and Icctureni of Sira. Bmriet Hunt and Eliza- 
beth BlackweB, W-oman as a physician is, in 
luy judgment, Hie most disgusting deviation 
from nature that has ever beeu imagined. But 
it is said “Women are more gentle, tender, 
aud feeling than men.” Granted. “Ergo — 
they make the best medical attendants.” This 
is a false conclusion, which the premise does 
not justify. If the word “ nurses” be substi- 
tuted, the inference is just. Women indeed 


have every natural qualification as attendants 
upon the sick ; but they lack that firmness of 
purpose, that stern decision, the “ hon^s heart** 
allowed to he neoeseary to those who woud 
practice ^ healing ait with sueoess. Nay, 
the very qualities which render them invalnaittB 
as nurses, unfit them to he ^ysiciaiis or am- 
geons. 

To sum up then briefly the olgecte and inten- 
tions of the American advocates for the 
“ Emancipation of Women and the probable, 
nay certain, results, should such intenthms he 
carried out, they may be stated as follows 

A ridiculous endeavour to enhance the im- 
portance of women in the social scale, hy 
forcing them, spite of their natural constitidion, 
into the arena of contest and rude strife— there 
to take part in the angry passions and to ahme 
the vices of men. 

A total ignoring and denial of the indis- 
putable fact, that there is a sex of mind and tf 
brain, as well as of person. 

The perversion or destruction of all the 
natural instincts and destinies of Woman ; such 
as, dependance on man — self-sacrifice— demre 
for a virtuous union with the other sex— the 
divine instinct of maternity. 

In fact, the msexing of Woman. Converting 
her from her uaturad presence (the choicest 
gift of the Divine Goodness) into a defezmed 
thing — a distorted ima^e — ^partaking of the 
^qualities of each sex without the vsesmtho 
graces of either. 

Would the rights of women be amaed by 
such a result ? Would their nad wnm^ he 
atoned for aud redressed P Most easftbnfeenUy 
not. 

What but thnir own lessening and 
tiou could be the vesult P 

In ehort, did wft such feelings merge into 
the more Christian sentiments of ^compassion 
and sorrow, the transatlantic movement in 
favour (?) of women would excite in the breasts 
of Englishwomen only the strongest disgust and 
the bitterest contempt. 

O my countrywomen ! my sisters ! I implore 
ye, be not deluded by these deplorable fEdlacies, 
Believe that God has given you a native worth, 
a dignity as wives and mothers, as comforters 
and reformers of men, as His omMan teachers 
of His little ones, which is yowr true dignity ; 
and which cannot be enhanced hy tantustical 
and absurd assumption of attributes and adorn- 
ments, alien alike to your physical and mental 
conformation. Believe that your wrongs (and 
these are many and grave) w^ be redressed at 
no distant date; aud that your best efforts to 
ftirther that desirable consummation must be 
exerted in your natural sphere, in the bosom of 
yoor famibes. 

Annie CJ. 
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NETTED ANTIMACASSAR. 

In compliance with several requests, we give a Pattern for a Netted and Darned' Antimacassar* 
It may be worked from the Pattern given, and should be finished with u deep Netted or Crochet Fringe* 


Mobmno Cap.— T his beautiful cap 
16 made of broad lace, and trimmed 
with broad ribbons of a bright colour ; 
a rich blue is the most prevalent. 

The Evening Cap is of blonde, very 
broad, and trimmed with pale blue 
or rose^loured gauze ribbon; the 
broad floating ribbons at the back 
are edged with blonde. 




MARMtMA rAD 





BRIDAL DRESS 

We this monUnpregent otir fair fneudg with the most beautlftil dregs we have yet seen for a bride The frown w 
made of white taffetas, the skirt is wide, and has two deep flounces of Bughsh point laoe each flounce edged with 
open tulle supiKirting the flounce by a ruche of white taffetas The ooraage is half open and covered with a guipurcr 
®®8ligh point lace, to form a second corsage which is ornamented with two bouquets, one on the bosom, the 
waist The sleeves are double, one open high up the arm w th a ruche of ribbon the other wide, and 
of Enjdish point lace The head dress is of orange blossom white lila and 1% of the valley The veil ii of 
« gloves white and diamond bracelets The bridesmaid s dress is atthei 

light blue or pink Maze with double skirt, trimmed with ihree or f>ar rovs of fiinge of the sam“ colour The 
corsage is oIom with bows of ribbons and flowers upon eac i shoulder, the sleeves are short, the hail Is dxeiscd 
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KITTY COLEMAN. 

Ait arrant piece of mischief was that Kitty 
Coleman, with her winsome ways and wicked 
little heart! Those large, beimdering eyes! 
how they poured out their stran^ eloquence, 
looking as innocent all the while as though 
they had peeped from their amber-fringed cur- 
tains quite hy mi stake, or only to ioin in a 
quadriile with tlie sunlight! And then those 
warm, ripe lips, the veritable 

rosy bed. 

That a bee would choose to dream in. 

That is, a u ell-bred bee, which cared to pillow 
his head on pearls white as snow , on the heaven- 
side of our eartlily atmosphere, and sip the 
honey of Hybla from the balmy air fanning his 
slumbers. And so wild and umaiwnagcable was 
she ! Oh ! it w as shocking to proper jpeople!” 
Why, slie actually laughed aloud — Kitty Cole- 
man did ! I say Kitty, becaaae in her Iiouis 
of frolicking she was very like a juvenile puss, 
particularly given to fun-loving; and, more- 
over, because everj'body called her ICitty but 
Aunt Martha- Slie was a well-bred woman, 
who disapproved of loud laughing, romping, 
and nickiwmi]^, as she did of other crimes ; so 
she always said, Miss Catharine. People al- 
ways have their trials iu this world, and Kitty 
Coleman (so she firmly believed) would have 
been perfect^ happy hut for Aunt Martha. 
She even, that Miss Catharine’s hair 

— those le«g,^lden locks, like rays of floating 
sunshiiBB wangling about her showers, should 
he gatheved up into a comb; and once the 
little was so obliging as to make a trial of 
the sdueme ; hut, at the first bound she made 
after S^er, the burnished cloud broke from 
its iguable hemdage, and the little silver comb 
nestkd down in the long grass for evermore. 

1 hftve heard that Cupid is blind, but of that 
I bdieve not a word. Indeed, I have confir- 
matioBL strong, that the malicious little knave 
has a aort of clairvoyance, and can aee a heart 
where few would expect one to exist ; for, did 
he not perch himself, now in the eye, and now 
on the Up of Kitty Coleman, and* with a mar- 
vellously steady aim, (imitating a personage a 
trifle more dreaded,) 

oat down all, 

Both great and Saudi? 

Blind ! no, no ! If the laughing rogue did fail 
in a single instance, it was not that he aimed 
falsely, or had emptied his quiver before. 
Harry itaymond mu^ have had a tough heart, 
and so the Arrow rebounded! Ohf a very 
stupid Iriioir was that Harry Eaymond, and 
Kitty hesiti^ vsA to say it ; for, after walk- 
ing and ridiBg wUU her all through the leafy 


month of June, w^hat right had he to grow 
dignified all of a sudden, and look upon her, 
when he did at all, as though she had been a 
naughfy child that deserved tying up P To be 
sure, Hany Baysnond was a scholar, and iu 
love, (as everybody said,) with his books ; but 
jwray, what hook is thwe of them all, tliat 
could begin to compare with Kitty Colemau ? 

There nsed to he delightful little gatliernigs 
in our villaro, and Kitty inusl of course he 
tliere; aud Harry, stupid as he was, always 
went too. People were of course glad to see 
him, for the honorerwas something, if the com- 
pany had otherwise been ev%r so undesirable. 
15ut Kitty hesitated not to show her (hslike. 
She declared he did not know how^ to be civil ; 
aud then she sighed (doubtlessly at the boor- 
ishness of scholars in general, aud tliis one in 
jiartieular) ; then she laughed, so long and mu- 
sically, tliat the lawyer, the school-master, the 
four clerks, the merchant, and Lithper Lithper, 
tJie dandy, all joined in the chorus ; thougii 
not one ol* them could ha\ e told what the lady 
[ Liughecl at. Hariy llaymoad only looked 
towards the group, muttered aomeithifig iu a 
very ill-nirtured tone about huttafliet, aud 
llteii turned his back upon them and ganed out 
of the window, though it was very ceartaiu lie 
could see nothing iu the pitchy darkness. It 
was very strange that Kitty Coleman should 
have disregarded entirely the opinion of sach 
a distinguished gentleman as Harry Eaymosd ; 
for he had travelled, and he sported an ele^nt 
wardrobe, aud owned a gay equipage, a fine 
house and grounds, “ and everything that was 
handsome.” But she only laughed the louder 
when she saw that he was displeased. Indeed, 
his serious face seemed to infuse the concen- 
trated, double-distilled spirit of mirtlifulness 
into her ; and a more frolicksoine creature 
never existed than Kitty was — until he was 
gone. Then, all of a sudden, slie grew fatigued 
and must go home immediatelv. 

Ah, Kitty ! Kitty ! thine hour had come ; 
and thou wert learning now what wiser ones 
had long been endeavouring to Umelk thee — 
that thy mirth waf hat the cradding of 
thorns under a|<*’wxlkss. 

it was as much os ^rtyiUiywreB^a account 
as her owa,lhat Aujit MadjfaA was 4ktawaaed at 
the hoydeaudi maanew ^ her wmpmg niece. 
But Kitty isskted lMr,iBaflaiert were not 
lioydenisb, and that if her heart -overflowed, it 
was not her fault. She cotfld not shut up all 
her glad feelings within her ; they would leap 
back at the call of their kindred gushing from 
other bosoms, and to all the beautiful things of 
creation as joyous in their mute eloquence as 
she was. Besides, the wicked little Kitty Cole- 
man was very angry that Aunt Martha should 
attempt to govern ^ condact hy the likinge of 
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Harry Raymond; and, to show that she did 
not care an appie^bloBsom for him, nor his 
opinions either, she was more unreasonably 
l^ay in his presence than anywliere else. But, 
whatever Harry Ilavmond nai^ht think, he did 
not slander the little lady. Indeed, he never 
was heard to speak of her but once, and then 
he said she had no souL A pretty judge of 
soul, he, to be sure ! a man without a smile ! 
How can people who go through the world, 
cold and still, like the clods they tread upon, 
pretend to know anything about soul ? 

But, notwithstsij^ding the enmity of the 
young people, Harry Raymond used to go to 
JSquire Coleman’s, and talk all the evening 
with the squire and Aunt Martha, while his 
big, black eyes turued slowly in the direction 
Kitty mo\ed, like the bewitching sylphide that 
she was; but Kitty did not look at him, not 
she! \Vliat right had a stranger, and her 
father’s guest too, to act out Ids reproof in 
such a maimer ? 

When Harry vient away, he would bow 
easily and gracefully to the old people, but to 
the young lady he found it difficult to Lend. 
Conduct like this provoked Kitty Coleman be- 
yond endurance; and, one evening after the 
squire and spinster had left her alone, she sat 
down, and in very spite sobbed away • s though 
her little heart would break. Ts’ow' it happened 
that the squire had lent his visitor a book that 
evening, which, strange enough for such a 
scholar, he had forgotten to take with him ; 
but luckily Harry remembered it before it W'as 
too late, and turned upon liis heel. Tlie door 
was open, and so he stepped at once into the 
parlour, I’oor ICitty sprang to her feet at the 
intrusion, and crushed with her fingers two | 
tears that were just ready to launch Iheiuselve: 
on the roundest and rosiest cheek in the world ; 
hut she might have done better than blind her- 
self, lor, bj some means, her foot came in un- 
intentional contact with Aunt Martha’s rock- 
ing-chair, and her forehead, in consequence, 
found itself resting very unceremoniously on 
the neck of Rover. It is very awkward to be 
surprised in the luxurious abandon of tears at 
any time ; and it is a trifle more awkw'ard stiR 
to stumble when you wish to be particularly 
dignified, and then be raised by the last person 
in the world from whom you would receive a 
favour. Kitty felt the awkwardness of lier 
position too mugh to speak, and of course 
Harry could not "release her until be knew 
whether she was hurt. It was certain she was 
imt faint, for the crimson blood dyed even the 
tips of her fingers, and Harry’s face imme- 
diately took the same hue, probably from sym- 
pathy. Kitty looked down until a golden arc 
of fringe rested lovingly on its glowing neigh- 
bour; and Harry, too, looked down on KRty 


Coleman’s face. Then came a low, soft 
whisper — low and soft as the breathing of an 
infant ; and (poor Kitty musi have been hurt 
and needed support) an arm stole softly around 
her waist, and dark locks mingled with her 
sunny ones, and Kitty Coleman hid her free— 
not in her hands. 

Empty gaiety had failed to win the heart of 
Harry Ilaymond; but the tears were trium- 
phant. 

Hurry forgot his book again that night, and 
never thought of it till the squire put it into 
liis hand the next morning ; for Harry visited 
the squire very early the next morning. Very 
likely he came on business, for they had a pri- 
vate interview; and the good old gentleman 
slapped him on tlie shoulder, and said “with 
all iny heart;” and Aunt Martha looked as glad 
as propriety would let her. As for Kitty Cole- 
man, she did not show her face, not she ; for 
she knew they were talking about her — sucA a 
meddler was Harry Raymond ! But, as the 
arrant mischief-maker bounded from the door, 
there was a great rustling among the rose- 
bushes, insomuch that a shower of bright blos- 
soms descended from them, and reddened the 
dewy turf ; and Harry turned a face brimming 
over with jo\ fulness to the fragrant thicket, 
and went to search out the cause of the disturb- 
ance. 

Now it happened tliat Kitty Coleman had 
hidden in this very thicket, and she was, of 
course, found out ; and — I do not think that 
poor Kitty ever quite recoieied from the effects 
of her fall, for tlie arm of Harry Raymond 
seemed very necessarj' to her fer ever aRer. 

' Tlie mirth and mischief? 

Oh, they vanished witli the falsehood which 
supported their semblance, when the first dawm- 
ings of love made the heart serious ; for love 
and happiness always fling the weight of feeling 
upon gaiety, smothering its vain sparkles. 

1 The rich draught is never in the foam and 

I hubbies that dance upon the brim. Tlie heart 
ue\er laughs ; but the deeper the sunshine that 
blesses it, the less it looks to outer things for 
blessings; and so the world never prixes its 
light. The gay may have hearts, hut they 
have never learned to use them — never learned 
to think, to feel, to love. Wlio wiU may imi- 
tate Kiriy Coleman and the butteiflies ; but 
there are those who are wiser, and love better 
the sweet serioosness beaming like the mellow 
Augwt moon -ray above hidden heart -trea- 
sures. 

Benevolence. —Benevtflenoe is kept in motion 
by its own acts. When it is genuine, nothing 
impedes its progress, nnd a tnfle preserves the 
spirit of its action; nay, the very acknowfedg* 
inents of the relieved ore fresh and irresiai^e 
motives to exertton. 
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THE WATCHWORD. 

{Ckmiimisdf^nm p. 87<) 

“JlHAIirs,” said the fiiir apparition, in a 
swaatand plaintive voice, “is this the ^ntle» 
20«n whose kind attendance on onr poor invalid 
h$6 rendered me so much his debtor 

“Ifes, my dear young ladv. I doubted at 
first whether to admit him whilst you were here, 
but a^ain 1 thought he deserved to be rewarded 
by seeing you, and receiving your thanks.” 

The young lady smiled i^ntly, then turning 
to Egerton, she said, “ You have my warmest 
-*my most grateful thanks for your kind I 
attendance on my grandmother. To your ! 
charitable visits she is in a great measure ; 
indebted for the partial restoration of her J 
senses ; and since the light of reason has even 
partially resumed its seat in her brain, I trust 
her friends may yet see its dominion completely 
re-established.” 

“I trust they may,” said Egerton, with 
fervour; “indeed I have little doubt of it; 
and, believe me, I am more than recompensed 
for having in any manner contributed to the 
relief of the invalid by seeing her amendment, 
and by receiving tlianks thus kindly bestowed.” 

“ My thanks,” she said, “ are all 1 liuvc to 
bestow; but my grandmamma is uovi' quite 
calm, and will be glad to see you ; permit me, 
therefore, to resign my place to you;” and 
before he had time to collect his scattered 
tlioughts, she glided past him, and left the room. 

Erank stood fixed to the spot wliere the fair 
unknown had flitted by ; but he was soon 
recalled to recollection by a feeble cry from the 
invalid. 

“ Alas !” cried she, in a voice of anguish, 
“has she left meP Eosalie, dear Eosalie, 
return to me ! oh, return !” And her wild 
gestures and incoherent manner showed that 
a paroxysm of her disorder was coming on. 

jj^erton hastened towards the bed, and 
taking her hand respectfully, he said, “Be 
calm, be composed, I pray you.” 

“Oh! have you come back?” said she, 
laughing wildly as she spoke ; “ thev told me 
you liad gone to see if aU were ready for the 
execution. Bid you see my son before his 
death — and has he sent you hither to bring 
the fatal news to me P — or has he sent you for 
my Rosalie— and will you tear her from my arms 
and from my heart P— these arms that nursed 
her in her childhood, this heart that loves her 
with even more than a parent’s fondness.” 

“I woold not injure her, nor would I add 
one pong to your affliction, for all the world 
holds dev,” cried Egerton. “ Pray be calm, I 
beseech you.” 

” Wretched man, begone! bid me not be 


calm until 1 see my child— until 1 am oon> 
vinced you have not come to drag her to the 
scaffold!” 

“Bo yon forget,” said Egerton, “that you 
have trusted in my honour and int^ty? 
Oh, do not doubt that ^ur Rosalie is safe, 
and shall be safe whilst 1 have a heart to feel 
for her distress, a hand to raise for her 
protection.” 

The lady seemed much exhausted, and, after 
a short pause, she said, in a more collected 
manner, “I know you are the friend who visited 
me whilst 1 was ill, and 1 think you will pro- 
tect my child.” 

“Yes, I will protect her,” cried Egerton, 
with fervour, “ I wiU do my utmost to preserve 
her from every danger, I be to her a faith- 
ful friend, a brother.” And never was vow 
made by a youthful and ardent spirit with a 
more firm resolve for its fulfilment. 

It will naturally be supposed that the beau- 
tiful Rosalie occupied the larger portion of 
our hero’s thoughts for the remainder of that 
day, and anxiously did he watch for the 
returning morrow, when he trusted again to 
see the fair and lovely being who had left an 
impression on his mind too powerful to he 
forgotten. Vain, however, were his expecta- 
tions. He went to the cottage at the accustomed 
hour, and sat long with the invalid, who ap- 
peared more rational than he had yet seen her. 
He spoke of Rosalie, but she evaded the sub- 
ject; he dallied long with Jenkins before he 
left the cottage ; he listened to every sound, 
he caught at every shadow of hope, that 
Rosalie would again appear, but all in vain ; 
she came not, and he returned home sad and 
disappointed. The next morning he waited 
beyond the accustomed hour, hoping he might 
again find her in her grandmother’s apartment, 
but this hone was equally vain— he saw' her not, 
neither could he gain any intelligence respecting 
her, save that she was still at the cottage. 

But Frank was one of those happily ima- 
ginative persons who alw'ays conjure up good 
in place of evil, and now a ray of hope arose 
in his mind, so bright and cheering, that it 
made his daily disappointment of not seeing 
Rosalie pass with less regret, and he clung ta 
it with all the ardour of an enthusiastic dii- 
positiou. His patient was every day showing 
stronger symptoms of complete recovery. At 
times she could converse i;^tionally on the 
sorrows and misfortunes of her family, although 
a word never escaped her lips respecting the 
nature of those misfortunes ; in her hours of 
sanity, however, she spoke with so much piety 
and resignation, that Erank instinctively be- 
lieved his suspicion of her son’s guilt to have 
been unfounded. Perhaps the sight of Rosalie 
had also some effect in removing this impres- 
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sioB from his mind. There was so much 
guileless simplicity, mingled with so mnch 

f race and Tenement in her manner, he wonld 
ave deemed it almost sinfttl to imagine that 
she could be the daughter of a guilty par^t. 
During some weeks he watched the progressive 
amen£nent of his patient, and his hopes 
brightened as th^rospectof their fulfilment 
df^y increased. He aued not after Uosalie, 
lest his inquiries should cause her uneasiness, 
but he truirted ere long to have all mystery 
cleared up by the invalid. 

The end of t^ese few weeks, however, 
brought with it an unlooked-for cause of dis- 
tress. The lady’s senses were then completely 
restored, but with the restoration of her 
mental faculties, her bodily strength began to 
give wav ; and Frank, who had 1)ecome really 
attached to her, sorrowed over her declining 
health with solicitude resembling that of an 
affectionate son. He wished to call in medical 
aid, but she seemed so alarmingly averse to 
the proposal that he forbore to urge it. Her 
dechne soon became more rapid. On each 
new day he perceived a change for the worse ; 
and, alAiough grieved to the heart by the sight 
of her sufferings, he was, perhaps, not less so 
by observing how carefully she avoided giving 
any explanation of tbe strange circumstances 
under which Bosalie appeared to be placed. 
For some time delicacy prevented him from 
questioning her on the subject ; but, at length, 
his scruples were overcome by the anxiety he 
felt to Imow how he might be of service to 
Bosalie when she was left alone in the world ; 
and, one day, as he sat by the bed of the 
invalid, he asked in a trembling accent, whether 
she recollected a promise he had given, that 
in him her grand-daughter should have a faith- 
ful friend and protector. 

“ Yes,” she replied ; “ and at the time the 
promise shed a gladdening influence on my 
mind ; but now I endeavour to banish it from 
thence. Alas! my dear young friend, you 
know not the unhappy destiny of those for 
whom you are thus Kindly interested, or how 
impossible it is that you could come forward 
as the protector of my child I” 

“ If you consider me too young or inexpe- 
rienced to hear that title,” cried Frank, ‘‘let 
my father take it, I copjure you.” 

“ Young man,” said she, and with her ema- 
ciated hand she ggasped his firmly ; “ have you 
made known that we are here P” 

“ I promised not to betray your secret,’* said 
Frank, “and 1 have not spoken even to mv 
parents on a subject that intents me so deeply.^’ 
“Yes, you promised; would that 1 could ab- 
solve yon from that promise — would that 1 
oould place my child on^ such protection ! — 
but it may not be. And,” she added, solemnly, | 


“when the grave has closed over all my cares 
and sorrows, you must not return hither, you 
must not se^ Bosalie, for she will then ^ far 
beyond'— but wherefore do I talk? my head 
grows nddy— ^my brain turns round — and death 
or madness hovers over me.” Sue sunk back 
on tbe pillow, pale, and motionless ; and Eger- 
ton, feiuful that death was in reality approach- 
ing, called hastily to Jenkins for assistance. 

Swiftly was the call rounded to, and swiftly 
was the necessary aid a^inister^; but not 
by Jenkins. Bo^ie had heard the cry, and 
fears for hmr aged parent having surmounted 
every other feeling. Drought her in a moment 
to her side. Ik^on wirodrew as Bosalie ap- 
proached ; but from a distance he gased on her 
ught and sylph-like figure as she hangover the 
invalid — like a seraph stooping to bestow com- 
fort and consolation on a departing spirit. In 
her angelic countenance he read that ‘ the 
peace which passeth onr understanding* had 
taken such firm possession of her mind mat she 
could regard the aflliction awaiting her with 
the resignation of a Christian ; while the tear 
which trembled in her eye told at the same time 
that she mourned it as an affectionate child. 

There were none who possessed the finer 
feelings of onr nature in a more eminent degree 
than Frank Egerton, and never were those feel- 
ings more powerfully called forth than when he 
watched the scene before him, and saw how 
tenderly Rosalie ministered to the wants of her 
afllicted parent. 

Bosalie looked round : “ My grandmamma is 
better now,” said she, “ and yon talk to her so 
kindly that I shall again leave her under your 
care. ” 

“ Nay, leave me not, dear Bosalie,” cried the 
poor sufferer, “ everything is dreary when you 
are absent from me, and my sad pilgrima^ is 
so fast wearing to a close that I cannot afford 
to lose you even for a moment.” 

“I cannot refuse my ^andmother’s request,” 
said Bosalie, turning to Egerton as she sjwke, 
“ and therefore I beg you to leave us now?* 

“Can I not be useful to the invalid?” he 
inquired, with great emotion : “ can I not be 
useful to yoursedf in any manner ?’* 

“ No, no,” said Bos^e, in a hurr^ tone, 
“pray leave us. In seeing or speaking to a 
stran^r I disobey the commands of a parent ; 
let tms be an apolo^ for the rudeness with 
which I hasten your departure.” 

A more forcible appeal could not have been 
made to our hero ; slowly, therefore, and rorrow- 
fuUy he was about to depart, when the invaUd, 
itretohing her withereef hand towards him, 
said, “ Farewell, my dear young friend I” 

F^rton pre^d her hand to his lips, and a 
tear fdl upon it which he could not retliaiii. 
Dee]dy the lady seemed to feel his syn^paSty; 
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“ May HeaT«n bless you!” she said with energ}"; 
” you have my everlaatiag gratitude.” 

“ And mine,” said Eostdie, in a voice that 
showed how itmch she felt his kindness. 

Egerton wislied to express his thanks, bnt 
ihe words died on liis lips ; and anxious as well 
to hide his emotion as to obey llosalie’s wish, 
he turned away abruptly, and hastened from 
the room. Slowly he bent his ste})s towards the 
castle. The scene he had just witnessed left 
an impression of sadness on his mind which he 
vainly sought to conquer ; and when his friends 
remarked his unusually abstracted manner, he 
pleaded headache as an excuse, and retired early 
to his own apartment. A mother’s apprehen- 
sions are not easily removed, however, and Mrs. 
Egerton would have followed to enquire into 
the cause of liis dejection had not Mr. Egerton 
detained her. 

*‘That sometliing distresses him,” he said, 
we cannot douht, but it is someth inic which 
he cannot disclose to us at pnisent . My con- 
fidence in his honour is so unlimited that I feel 
certain all will yet be satisfactorily explained.” 

The accustomed hour next morning found 
him again on his way to the cottage, but when 
he reached the gate and Jenkins appeared, he 
almost feared to ask whether the lady were still 
alive. He was relieved hy hearing she had 
been more composed since he left her, and 
that she was then better. Or entering tlic 
house Jenkin.s led the way to tlie room where 
he and liis wife usually sat, and Egerton was 
surprised to find it occupied by a gentleman 
who was a stranger to him. 

“ This is Mr. Egerton, sir,” said Jenkins, ns 
Frank entered, “ the young gentleman who has 
been so kind to ray mistress.” He then closed 
the door and left them together. 

A look of stem displeasure sat on the stran- 
gOT^s brow, but Frank thought he could read a 
different expression underneath ; and, besides, 
his features resembled thos^ of llosalie’s so much 
that he could not look at him without feeling 
prraossessed in his favour. 

He said, “ Young gentleman, I am told your 
kindness to the unhappy lady who is confined 
here, has done much toward the recovery of 
her reason, and I am thankful for the lienefit 
thos conferred upon her. My gratitude, how- 
ever, cannot counterbalance the resentment 
which I feel against yon for having stolen on 
her privacy, and I demand by what right you 
lunre foieed admittance for yourself where your 
tomptm W88 not desired P” 

Frank Ihit embarrassed, bnt in the ingenuous 
manner whielt always characterised him he 
replied, **1 Ihuikly confess to yon that curiosity 
hronght me IchW at first ; and that lihame 
made meaommlatedwith the secret by which I 
obtained aMiitteaoe. laeknowkdge that my 


conduct has been rash and inconsiderate, and I 
can plead no excuse for it. I solemnly declare, 
however, that your secret has been kept in- 
violably, as far as it is known to me, and that I 
shall continue to keep it so, if it be your desire.” 

The stranger’s brow relaxed, and he spoke 
less sternly in reply ; “ I believe your assertion, 
and accept your promise with every reliance 
on its fulfilment. Yet, tell me, young man, 
when yonr curiosity was satisfied, why did you 
return hither. Why did you increase your 
fault by persevering in it ?” 

“ I answer by appealing to your own 
feelings,” said Egerton, “ whether you could 
have beheld the sufferings of the lady here 
without endeavouring to relieve them. I have, 
1 think, been useful to lier ; suffer that to be 
my apology for continuing my visits when 
they were uncalled for. My two interviews 
with the young lady were quite accidental, nor 
(lid 1 return to-day in the hope of seeing her 
again. I have acted an inconsiderate, but 1 
should scorn to act a dishonourable part.” 

“ You have disanued my resentment,” said 
the .stranger, in a still more softened accent, 
“ and I will not withliold from you my con- 
fidence if you are satisfied to receive it under 
a pledge of secresy.” 

Egerton’s countenance beamed with delight 
at the prospeel of having the mystery, which 
he longed so ardently to know, thus revealed. 
He paused, however, for a moment, and then 
said, “ You will not, 1 hope, deny me permission 
to make your stor\' known to my father and 
motlier? I can answer for their secresy as 
confidently as for my own.” 

“ No,” the stranger answered, “ I will reveal 
my history to you— but to you ^one !” 

“ Then,” said Egerton, with great emotion, 
“ I must decline your proffered kindness. My 
parents already suspect me of not dealing 
openly with them, and I cannot increase their 
suspicions without removing them.” 

The stranger appeared much agitated. He 
walked up and down the room for a short 
time, as if debating how it were best to act. 
At length he stopped before his companion, 
and said, ^‘The parents of such a son cotdd 
not betray the u:^ortunate. I give my secret 
into your power, therefore— use it at your dis- 
cretion. 1 am Wallingford, the banker !” 

“Wallingford!” exclaimed Egerton, in a 
tone of horror ; “ Wallingfwd !” he repeated ; 
and, staggering back a few paces, he remained 
speechless ; for he knew that Mr. Wallingford 
had been a bmker in London, that for the 
crime of forgery he had been tried, and eo«- 
demsed to transportation for life, but that 
having escaped from prison, he had fbnnd 
safety in a hasordous flight 

[To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE COSTUMES OF THE WORLD. 

PERSIA AND CIRCASSIA. 

The PcT'^ian women are strictly confined to 
the s>eragl} 0 , and pass the whole day at their 
toilet, which, with these beautiful prisoners, is 
almost tlicir only amusement. The Persian 
ladies take ^^eat pains to lieig'hten their 
beauty, and call to their aid washes and paints, 
not only of a red, white, and black colour, but 
also of a yellow line. Ornamental patching, 
once so much th<f fashiou in Europe, is still 
employed by them, and few female faces are 
to he seen without one or more hhaJs^ as they 
call these artificial moles, which are so often 
mentioned with admiration hy the poets of 
their country*. In the earliest accounts that 
we possess of Persia, we find this fashion men- 
tioned, as well as that of padding the petticoats 
to improve the shape of the figure, of con- 
cealing the ruthless attacks of time hy the use 
of false hair, and of adorning the head with 
feathered ornaments. 

Ill an Eastern manuscript, adorned witli 
drawings of the heroes and heroines of the 
tales, are represcnti'd several Persian female 
figures, whose dresses bear in many respects a 
strong resemblance to the fashions of Europe. 
Some of them arc drawn without any ornament 
on the head, the hair falling in ringlets o^ er 
tlic neck and shoulders; others have round 
their heads a kind of diadem set with precious 
stones, from which rise one or more tufts of 
feathers, the quills being set in sockets of gold 
or gems. Some of the figures are adorned with 
the nose-jewel, that singular ornament to 
which the Asiatic ladies were formerly so par- 
tial, and the antiquity of which is indisputably 
roved, by its being mentioned among the 
ewish trinkets in the Old Testament. They 
have also ear-rings attached to the upper as 
well as the lower part of the ear, and neck- 
laces consisting of many rows of jewels of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

The dress of most of these heroines consists 
of a robe, the upper part of which fits tight to 
the shape, while the petticoat, being long and 
wide, ftdls in ^ceful folds ; a girdle of great 
width covered with embroidery and precious 
stones ; trowsers ; and a head-dress like that 
now generally worn, consisting of a low- 
crowned cap, terminating in a point, round 
which are wreathed several folds of silk or 
fine linen ; to this is fastened, with a toW 
bodkin, a large veil, which shrouds the whole 
figure. 

In Mr. MoriePs •"Trarels in Persia,” the 
costume of the Pefrsian queen is thus described : 
** Her dress was rendered so cumbersome ^ 
the quaiiititt of jewels embroidered upon it. 


that she could scarcely move under its weight. 
Her trowsers, in particular, were so engrafted 
with pearls, that they looked more like a piece 
of mosaic ^n wearing apparel. Padded with 
cotton inside, stiffened by cloth of gold without, 
they were so fashioned as to exclude the possi- 
bility of (Hscovcriug the shape of the leg, and 
kept it cased up, as it were, in the shape of a 
column.” 

He also mentions that the queen’s daughter, 
who was celebrated throughout the country for 
her beauty, was greatly disfigured in the eyes 
of a European hy the immense quantity of red 
and white paint with which her face was daubed, 
and that her eyebrows, which were arched, 
were connected over the nose by a great stripe 
of black paint, and her eyelids and lashes 
strongly tinged with antimony. 

The ordinary dress of n Persian female con- 
sists, when in-doors, of a large black silk hand- 
kerchief round the head, a gown which descends 
to the knees, a pair of loose trowsers, and 
green light-heeled slippers. 

The interview of the English ambassadress 
with the Queen of Persia is mentioned in these 
words by an Eastern traveller : “ The ambassa- 
dress was introdneed into a large open room, 
at one comer of which was seated the queen, 
dressed out iu truly Persian splendour. Large 
gilded knots appeared on her head-dress, which 
was of great size, and the other parts of her 
attire, lik(* that of Zobeide, tlie Caliph’s 
favourite in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ were so 
loaded with jewels, that she could scarcely 
walk. In a comer of the room stood some of 
the king’s children, so stifi'ened out with bro- 
cade, velvet, furs, and jewellery that they almost 
looked like fixtures. Great numbers of women 
were ranged in rows without the room, aU 
ornamented with jewellery.” 

The bestowing of dresses is a mark of honour 
constantly practised in Persia, and is one of 
the most ancient customs of Eastern nations ; 
it is mentioned both in sacred and profane his- 
tory. We leam how ^atwas the distinction 
of giving a coat that had been worn, bv what 
is recorded of Jonathan’s love for llavid. 
“ And Jonathan stripped himself of the robe 
that was upon him, and gave it to David ; and 
his garments, even to ms sword, and to his 
bow, and to his girdle.” (1 Ssmuel xviii. 4A 
And in Esther also (ch. vi. 7, 8), we read, 
“ And Hamnn answered the kJag, Eor the maa 
whom the king to honour, let the 

royal apparel he brought which the king useth 
to wear.” 

The maidens of Teed, a town situated aeair 
the Ghebers’ ” holy mountain,” wear a head!- 
dress composed of a Hght gold chain-vroik Mk 
with small pei^ls, with a thin ^Id plate 
ing from the side, about the si*e of a crown- 
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piece, oa which is inscrihed an Arabian prayer, 
thus described by Moore ;~ 

A golden chain- work round her hair, 

Siic» as the maids of Yezd and Shiraz wear. 
From which, on either side, gracefully hung 
A golden amulet, in the Arab tongue 
Fngraven o'er, with some immortal line 
From Holy Writ, or hard scarce less divine. 

The females of Khorassan wear ear-rings of 
very large dimensions, with gieat quantities of 
turquoises suspended from them, for these 
stones are of but little value. 

In that delightful province of the Sun, 

The first ot Persian lands he shines upon, 
Where all the loveliest children ot his beam, 
Flow’rets and truits, blush over every stream ; 
And, fairest of all streams, the Murga roves 
Among Miron’s bright palaces and groves. 

We must not take leave of the fair sex of 
Persia without mentioning the Squadanus, or 
Bebees, the female descendants of Mohammed, 
who go about veiled, or rather with a long 
white robe thrown over the whole body, 
having netted orifices before the eyes and 
mouth. 

♦ * * ♦ * 

“ When Lalla Rookh rose in the morning, 
And her ladies came round her to assist iu the 



atyastvaat of the bridal ornaments, they 
thought tkejbad never seen her look half so 
beautii^ What she had lost of the bloom 
iud radianoe of her charms was more than 
made by that iateUeotual eipieaaion, that 


OF THE WORLD. 

soul in the eyes, which is worth all the rest of 
loveliness. When they had tinged her fingers 
with the henna leaf, and placed upon her brow 
a small coronet of jewels of the shape worn by 
the ancient queens of Bucharia, they flung o^ er 
her head the rose-coloured bridal veil, and she 
proceeded to the barge that w as to convey her 
across the lake.” 

The ladies of Circassia sometimes appear 
abroad on horseback, riding like men, or on 
foot, but always veiled, not only with a muslin 
screen, tlirougli whicli at times a transient 
glimpse of a pretty face may be caught, but 
often with an impenetrable veil of black hair- 
cloth. They wear the same pelisses as the 
men, only that the sleeves, instead of being 
used as such, are tucked together and tied 
behind. They also wear, even in the house, 
huge Hessian boots made of velvet, and highly 
ornamented. They braid their hair, and let it 
hang in tresses dowm their shoulders •, on the 
head they wear a large white turban, but a 
veil covers the face. The exhibition of beauty, 
in which so much of a woman’s time is spent 
in more favoured countries, is here unknown. 
A bride wears a rose-coloured veil on her mar- 
riage day. 

Deep blue is the distinctive mark of mourn- 
ing in this country. 

In that deep blue, melancholy dress 

Bokhara's maidens wear in mindfulness 

Of friends or kindred, dead or far away. 

The Turkomans are a warlike and handsome 
race. They wear the talpak, a sc^uare or con- 
ical black skull-cap of sheep-skm, which is 
about a foot in height, and much more becom- 
ing for a warrior than a turban. They are 
very partial to bright colours, and Mnerally 
choose light red, green or yellow for their 
flowing chumpkans, or pelisses. Long browm 
boots are universally worn. 

To the ladies of this tribe belonged the 
beautiful and delicate Roxana, the bewitching 
queen of Alexander, that Peri of the East 
whose beauty, like the perfume of the rose, is 
remembered with pleasure long after the casket 
which enshrined it is mouldered in the dust. 
They wear a head-dress consisting of a lofty 
white turban, shaped like a military shako, but 
still higher, over which they throw a red or 
wliite scarf that falls in folds down to the waist. 
As these ladies are generall^rather on a large 
scale this head-dress becomes them. 

They attach a variety of ornaments to their 
hair, which hangs in tresses over their shoul- 
ders. Unlike most other Eastern women, they 
do not consider a veil a necessary appendage to 
their dress. The rest of their costime consists 
of a long TOwn of a bright oobur, that reaches 
to the ankle, and conceals both it and the 
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waift, those standard points of heaoty with 
most nations. 

And now we must say a few words of 

The maids, whom kinn are proud to cull 
From tkir Circassia^ vales ; 

they whose charms the historian from the 
earliest times has immortalised, and the poets 



sung. The costume of these houris is simple, 
and not remarkable for beauty. It consists in 
a long loose wwn of divers colours, tied about 
the waist with a sash. The hair is worn in 
tresses, which hang on each side of the face, 
surmounted by a black coif, over which is 
pl^d a white cloth, ahich passes under the 
chin, where it is tied in a bow. 

The unrivalled excellence of the mauufactares 
of Cashmere is attributed to certain properties 
in the water of that country, for, although 
great pains have been taken to manufacture 
similar shawls at Patna, Agra, and Lahore, 
they never have the delicate texture and soft- 
ness of those of Cashmere. Sir A. Burnes, in 
tlie description of his journey through the vale 
^ Cashmere, says, “Our approi^ to the 
Mohammedan eountriet became evident daily, 
and showed itself in nothing more than the 
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oostume of the women, many of whom we now 
met veiled. One girl whom we saw on the 
road had a canopy of red doth erected over her 
on horaeback, which had a ludicrous appearance. 
It seemed to be a framework of wood ; but, as 
the cloth concealed everything as well as the 
countenance of the fair lady, I did not discover 
the contrivance. The costume of the unveiled 
portion of the sex had likewise undergone a 
change. They wore wide blue trowsers, tied 
tightly at the ankle, and which taper down and 
have a graceful appearance. A narrow web 
of cloth, sixty yards long, is sometimes used in 
a single pair, for one fold falls upon the other.” 

Over the hair, which is worn iu a single 
braid, they place a cap generally of a crimson 
colour, to the back of which is attached a tri- 
angular curtain of the same stuff, which falls 
upon the shoulders and conceals much of the 
hair ; round the lower edge of the cap is folded 
a shawl or piece ot cotton or woollen cloth, 
which gives it much the appearance of a turban. 

THE PROPHET OF THE MORMONS. 

Boen ill December, 1805, in Sharon, Wind- 
sor County, State of Vermont, Joe Smith re- 
moved with his father, about 1815, to a small 
farm in Palmyra, Wayne County, New York, 
and assisted him on the farm till 1826. He 
received little education, read indifferently, 
wrote and spelt badly, knew little of arithmetic, 
and in all other branches of learning he was, to 
the day of his death, exceedingly ignorant. 

His own account of his religious progress is 
that, as early as fifteen ye^ of age, he began 
to have serious ideas regarding the future state j 
that lie got into occasional extasies ; and that, 
in 1823, during one of these extasies, he was 
visited by an angel, who told him that his sins 
were forgiven — that the time was at hand when 
the Gospel in its fulness was to be preached to 
all nations— that the American Indians were a 
remnant of Israel, who, when they first emi- 
grated to America, were an enlightened people, 
possessing a knowledge of the true God, and 
enjoying his favour — ^that the prophets and 
inspired writers among them had kept a history 
or record of their proceedings — ^that these 
records were saiely deposited — and that, if 
faithful, he was to be the favoured instrument 
for bringing them to light. 

On the following ds^r, according to instruc- 
tions from the an^l, he went to a hill whioU 
he calls Comorah, in Palmyra township, Wayne 
County, and there, in a stone chest, after a 
little digging, he saw the records ; but it was 
not till four years after, in September, 1827^ 
that “the angel of the Lord delivered the 
reoords into his bands/* 

“These records were engraved on pbiteo 
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which bsd'tho a|>p6ai»ace of jooldy wore ser^ 
by ei^ itteheo* m aze, aai tinner lhau 
oommoB tiik) wad were covered on both sides 
with, Egyptian characters, small and beauti- 
ful eoQgraved. They were bound together in 
a vioilume like the leaves of a book, and were 
fastoned at one edge with three rings running 
thniu^ the whole. The volume was about 
six inches in thickness, bore many marks of 
antiquity, and part of it was sealed. With the 
records was found a curious instrument, called 
by the ancients Urim and Thummim, wliich 
consisted of two transparent stones, clear as 
crystal, and set in two rims of a bow a pair 
of pebble spectacles, in other words, or “ helps 
to read*’ unknown tongues. 

The report of liis discovery ha>ing got 
abroad, his house was beset, he was mobbed, 
i^od. his life was endangered by persons who 
wished to possess themselves of the plates. 
He therefore packed up his goods, concealed 
the plates in a barrel of beans^ and proceeded 
across tlie country to the northern part of 
Pennsylvania, near the Susquelianuali river, 
where his father-in-law resided. Here, “ by 
the gift and power of God, through the means 
of the Urim aud Thummim, he began to trans- 
late the record ; and, being a poor writer, he 
employed a scribe to write the translation as it 
came from liis mouth.” In 1830 a large 
edition of tlie “ Book of Mormon” was pul)- 
lished. It professes to be an abridgment of the 
records made by the prophet Mormon of the 
people of the Nephit^, and lei^ to his sou 
Moixmi to finish. It is regarded by the Latter- 
day Saints with the same veneration as the 
Hew Testament is among Christians. 

The Church of the Latter-day Saints was 
organised on the 6th of April, 1830, at Man- 
chester, in Ontario County, New York. Its 
nombers at first were few, but they rapidly 
increased, and in 1833 removed to the State of 
Missouri, and purchased a large tract of land in 
Jadkaon Coun%. Here their neighbours tarred 
and feathered some, killed others, and com- 
pdded the whole to remove. They then esta- 
DlMbed themselves in Clay County, in the same 
State, but on the opposite side of the river. 
Pmm ibis place, aga^ in 1836, they removed 
eaitward to the State of Ohio, settled at Eirt- 
land, in Oeauga County, about twenty miles 
firom Ckveland, and be§^ to build a temple, 
upon which sixty thousand dollars were ex- 
pended. At i^rtland a Inuik was incorporated 
by Joe and his friends, property was bought 
its notes, and settled upon the Saints; 
after whteh. the bank fisulad — as many others 
did about tiie seme time--aad C^o became too 
hot for the MomwinB. Again, therefore, the 
Prophet, bis apostles, and a great body of the 
Sainta their hgoae and tem^ west- 


ward a second time to the State of Missouri, 
purchased a large tract of land in Caldwell 
CJounty, in Missouri, and built the city of the 
“ far West.” Here difficulties soon beset them, 
and in August, 1838, became so serious that 
the military were called in; aud the Mor- 
mons were finally driven, unjustly, harshly, and 
oppressively, by force of arms, from the State 
of Missouri, and sought protection in the State 
of Illinois, on the eastern bank of the Missis- 
sippi. They were well received in this State ; 
and after wandering for some time — while their 
leader, Joe Smith, was in ja^ — they bouglii a 
beautiful tnict of land in Hancock County, and, 
in the spring of 1840, began to bnild tlie city 
and temple of Nauvoo. The Legislature of 
Illinois at first passed an act giving great, and, 
probably, injumcious privileges to this city, 
wliicli, in 1 844, was already me largest in the 
State, and contained a population of about 
twenty thousand souls. The temple, too, was 
of great size and magnificence, being 128 feet 
long aud 77 feet high, aud stood on an elevated 
situation, from which it was visible to a dis- 
tance of twenty-five or thirty miles. In the 
interior was an immense baptismal font, in 
imitation of the brazen sea of Solomon — “a 
stone reservoir resting upon the backs of 
twelve oxen, also cut out of stone, aud as large 
as life.” 

But persecution followed them to Illinois, 
provoked in some degree, no doubt, by their 
own behaviour, especially in making and carry- 
ing into effect city ordinances, which were 
contrary to the laws of the State. The people 
of the adjoining townships rose im asms, and 
were joined by numbers of the ohS Armies of 
the Mormons from Missouri. Titer m^tia were 
called out; and, to prevent fiirilter evils, Joe 
Smith and one of ^ bnothers, with several 
other influential Saints, on an assurance of 
safety aud protection from the Governor of the 
State, were indneed to surrender themselves for 
trial in respect of the charts brought against 
them, and were conducted to prison. Here 
they were inconsiderately left by the Governor 
on the following day, under a guard of seven or 
eight men. These were overpowered the same 
afternoon by an armed mob, who killed Joe 
Smith and his brother, and then made tWr 
escape. After this, the Mormons remained a 
short time longer in the Holy City; but the 
wound was too deep-seated ^ admit of per- 
manent quiet on either put, and they were at 
last driven out by force, and compelled to 
abandon or sacrifioe their property. Such as 
esca^ this last persecution, after traversing 
the Doundless raairies, ^serts of the far 
West, and the Aoeky Ifountams, appear at lut 
to hi^e found a nesting-plaoe near the Great 
Salt Lake, in Oregon. They are inereasing 
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faster siace this last catastrophe thaa erer; 
and are daily receiving large accessions of new 
members from iiarope, especially from Great 
Britain. ^Ibey form the nucleus of the new 
State of Utah, 

The “Book of Mormon” which is the 
written guide of this new sect, consists of a 
series of professedly historical books — a desul- 
tory and feeble imitation of the Jewish chro- 
nicles and prophetical books — in which, for the 
poetr\' and warnings of the ancient prophets, 
are substituted a succession of unconnected 
rhapsodies and repetitions, such iis might form 
the perorations of ranting addresses by a held 
preacher to a very ignorant audience. 

The book, in the edition we possess, consists 
in all of 634< pages, of which the first 5h0 
contain the history of a fictitious personage 
called Lelii, and that of his descendants for tiie ' 
space of a thousand years. I 

This Lelii, a descendant of Joseph the son of ] 
Jacob, with his family, left Jerusalem in the 
begiiminjf of the reign of Zedekiah, bOt) \ears 
before Christ, and, passing the Bed Sea, ; 
journeyed eastward for eight year :till they 
readied the shore of a wide sea. There they 
built u ship, and, embarking, were carried at 
length to tlie promised land, where they settied 
and multiplied. Among the sous of one 
was called Larnan and another Nephi. The 
former was wicked, and a disbeliever in the law 
of Moses and the prophets ; the latter obedient 
and faithful, and a believer in the coming of 
Christ. Under the leadership of tliese two 
opposing brothers, the rest ol the family and 
their descendants ran^d themselves, forming 
the Lamanites and the Nephites, between whom 
wars and perpetual hostilities arose. The 
Lamanites were idle hunters, living in tents, 
eating raw flesh, and having only a girdle 
round their loins. The skin of Laman and his 
followers became black ; while that of Nophi 
lie, who tilled the land, retained its 
original wfiiteuess. As with the Jews, the 
Nephites were successful when they were obe- 
dient to the law ; and when thw fell away to 
disobedience and wickedness, the Lmnanites had 
the better, and put many to death. At the end 
of about 400 years, a portion of the righteous 
Nephites under Mosiah, having left their land, 
travelled far across the wilderness, and dis* 
covered the city of Zarahemla, which was 
peopled by the descfindants of a colony of Jews 
who had wandered from Jerusalem when King 
Zedekiali was carried away captive to Babylon, 
twelve years after the emigradon of Lehi. 
But they were Heathens, possessed no copy of 
tlie law, and had con^pted their language. 
They nooeived the Nephiles wamnly, however, 
leanted their language, and gladly accepted the 
law of Hotel. 


This occupies 158 pages. The history of th® 
nait 200 yean ftdlows this new people, and 
that of oocMional converts from the Lamanites 
— called still by the general name of Nephites— 
in their strug^es with the Lamanites, and the 
alternations of defeat and success which accom- 
pany disobedience or the contrary. This oc- 
cupies 8e\'eral books, and brings us to the 4<86th 
page, and the peri^ of the birth of Christ, 
This event is signified to the people of Zara- 
hernia by a great light, whicli made the night 
as light as mid-day. And thirty-three years 
after there was darkness for three days, and 
tliunderings and earthquakes, and the destme- 
lion of cities and people. This was a sign of 
tlie Crucifixion. Soon after this, Christ h^self 
appears to this people of Zarahemla in America, 
repeats to them in long addresses the substance 
of his numerous sayings and discourses, as 
recorded by the apostles, chooses twelve to ge 
forth and preach and baptise, and then disap- 
peare. On occasion of a great baptising by the 
apostles, however, he apj)ears again, impart 
the Holy Spirit to all, makes long tUscoursee, 
.and disappears ; and, finally, to the apostles 
themselves he appears a tliird time, and ad- 
dresses them in ill-assorted extracts and para- 
phi-ases of his New Testament sajunga. 

, The account (ff these visits of our Saviour to 
the American Nephites, and of his sayings, 
occupies about forty-eight pages. For about 
400 years, the Christian doctrine and church 
thus planted among the Nephites had various 
fortune; increasing at first, find prospering, 
but, as corruptions came in, encountering ad- 
versity. The Lamanites were still their fierce 
enemies ; and as wickedness and corrupt doc- 
trine began to prevail among the Chmtiains* 
the Lamanites gained more advantages. It 
would appear, from Joe Smith's descriptioBa, 
that he means the war to have begun at the 
Isthmus of Larien, where the Nephites were 
settled, and occupied the country to tlie north, 
while l^e Lamanites lived south of the isthmus. 
From the isthmus the Nephites were padually 
driven towsurd the east, till finally, at the hill of 
Cumorah, near Palmyra, in Wayne County, 
western New York, the last battle was fought, 
in which, witli the loss of 230,000 fighting- 
men, the Nephites were exterminate ! Among 
the very few survivors was Mo^i, the last w 
the scribes, who deposited in this hill the metal 
plates which the virtuous Joe Smith was 
selected to receive from the hands of the angeh 
Iliis occupies to the 680th page. 

But now, in the Book of Ether, whiiA 
follows, Joe becomes more hold, and goes 
to the tower of Babel for another tribe of fiw 
pe<^e, whom he brings over and settlee hir 
Ammrica. At the oon&ion of the languaige^ 
Ether and hie brethren jonmeyed to the pmi 
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THE PEOPHET OF THE MOEliONS. 


8ea» aad, after a aojoam of four years on the 
shore, boih boats under the Divine direction, 
watof'^ght, and covered over like walnuts, with 
a bright stone in each end to give light ! And 
when they had embarked in their tight boats, 
a strong wind arose, blowing toward the pro- 
mised Iwd, and for 344 days it blew them along 
the water, till they arrived safe at the shore. 
Here, like the sons of Lehi, they increased and 
prospered, and had kings, and prophets, and 
wars, and were split into parties, who fought 
with each other. Finally, Shiz rose in re- 
bellion against Coriantumr, the last king, and 
they fought witli alternate success till two mil- 
lions of mighty men, with their wives and chil- 
dren, had been slain ! And, after this, all the 
people were gathered either on the one side or 
the other, and fought for many days till only 
Coriantumr alone remained alive ! 

This foolish history is written with the pro- 
fessedly religions purpose of showing the punish- 
ment from the hand of God which wicked 
behaviour certainly entails; and, with some 
trifling moralities * of Moroni, completes the 
“Book of Mormon.” 

Joseph Smith does not affect in this gospel 
of his to bring in any new doctrine or to super- 
sede the Bible, but to restore “ many plain and 
precious things which have hein taken away 
from the first book by the abominable church, 
the Mother of Harlots.” It is full of silli- 
nesses, follies, and anachronisms; but I have 
not discovered, in my cursory review, any of 
the immoralities or positive licentiousness which 
he himself practised directly inculcated. He 
teaches faith in Christ, human depravity, the 
power of the Holy Ghost, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, of the atonement, and of salvation 
only through Christ. He recommends the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; 
and, whatever his own conduct and that of his 
people may be, certainly in his book prohibits 
polygamy and priestcraft. 

The wickedness of his hook consists in its 
being a lie from beginning to end, and of him- 
self in being throughout an impostor. Pretend- 
ing to be a “ seer” — which, he says, is greater 
than a prophet — he puts into the hands of his 
friQowers a work of p^nre invention as a religious 
guide inspired by wd, and wliich, among his 
fipSlowers, is to take the place of the Bible. 
Hioiig^ an ipiorant man, he was possessed of 
much shrewdness. He courted persecution ; 
though he hoped to profit, not to die by it. 
Unfiirtaoately, his enemies, by their incon- 
siderate persecntion, have made him a martyr 
fOT his (^pinions, and have given a stability to 
his sect which nothing may now be able to 
shake. It was urged by Smith himself that 
the New Worid was as deserving of a direct 
revelation as the Old ; and his usdples press 


I upon their hearers that, as an Antmam vevdtt^ 
iioti, this system has peculiar claims upon their 
regard and acceptance. The feeling of nation- 
! ality being thus connected with the hew sect, 
weak-minded native-born Americans might be 
swayed by patriotic motives in connecting 
themselves with it ; hut most numerous acces- 
sions are being made to the body in their new 
home by converts moceeding from England.* 
Under the name or the “latter-day Saints,’* 
professing the doctrines of the Gospel, the 
delusions of the system are Ihdden from tlie 
masses by the emissaries wfeo have been des- 
patched into various countries to recruit their 
numbers among the ignorant and devoutly- 
inclined lovers of novelty. Who can tell what 
two centuries may do in the way of giving a 
historical position to this rising lieresy P 


CHARADE. 

Wake with Aurora, Eriva so fair ! 

When will my first delight the happy air ? 

Go forth, fair Maiden! in the June-time mom. 
To watch the progress of the wanng corn : 

Feel the soft zephyr, as he gently plays, 

Fanning the rising fires of Phcebus' rays ! 
Traverse the meadow with its spangled host. 
Whereof will Flora to the wild sylph boast. 
Music will greet thee in the region sweet , 

Where thou ’It my second as incentive meet,. 

In the refiection that my first doth raise 
Thro' tender gratitude the morning praise I 
So Shalt thou trace within the bosom more,. 

The charity-enchaining, stealthy pow'r 
That hinders human gratefulness, to rise— 

As my meek first’s— toward Elysian skies. 

As to my whole, sweet Eriva I 'tls found 
About thine arbour, in the garnished ground r 
It is a fair production, passing sweet, 

That bustling bees do early halt to greet 
Thou lov'st it with an idol-holding heart 
As decorator playing fragrant part! 

But although Flora finds thee here employ. 

Let not a pastime e’en so sweet debtroy 
The germs of emanationa, leading far 
Beyond the sparkle of the sheenest star ! 

June 2, IBM. J. R. 

ANSWER TO CHARADE IN LAST NUMBER.. 

Evasion (Eva-sion).-Correctly answered by 
Violet M. M., Florence C., Lsuisa, A. E., Quip, 
and Mrs. S. 


* It has been stated that the Mormon emigra- 
tion from Liverpool alone, up to the year lwl„ 
was 18,800, and that they have, on the wlioie, been 
superior to and better provided than the other 
classes of emigrants. Of course, many more of 
his sect must Have emigrated from other ports,, 
and many even firom the port of Liverpool, whose, 
faith and ultimate destination were not known. 
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THE YARRA-YARRA.* UXlti Saisbom. 


BT J. ST. cLzmEirr. 

Tahha-Yaeea, river ilowing— 

Oh, blessed shall thy waters be; 
Tarra-Yarra, river flowing— 

The kindest bride that weds the sea. 
Yet, tis not for the yellow gold 
Thou bear’st upon thy rippling breast, 
But ’tis that here abides a home 
For misery’s cWldren seeking rest. 

• 

Yarra-Yarra, river flowing 
Beneath the deep coerulean sky ; 
Ymra-Yarra, river flowing, 

Source of prayers to Him on high. 

For have not men upon thy stream 
Revived a hope when well-nigh dead? 
And leaving pent-up streets behind, 

Have sought thy sunny bank instead i 

Yarra-Yarra, river flowing— 

Waters with the magic wa>e— 
Yarra-Yarra, rh er flow ing. 

Saviour from the early grave' 

For beauty now is on the cheek 
That once w’as wan, and thin, and pale ; 
And strength is in the stalwart anj^, 

That once was sickly, poor, and frail. 

Yarra-Yarra, river flowing, 

Destroyer of the fiend Despair * 
Yarra-Yarra, river flowing— 

Foo to poverty and care— 

For who can count the grateful souls, 

The hearts that beat with thoughts of thee ’ 
For thou it was who bore them far 
From want, from crime, from misery. 

Yarra-Yarra, river flowing, 

Cheerer of the tearful eye ; 

Yarra-Yarra, river flowing. 

Teacher of the road on high, 

For oh ! can man so graceless be. 

As ne’er to think of blessings past ? 

And while he walks thy banks on earth. 
Not strive to gain a Heaven at last ? 

Yarra-Yarra, river flowing, 

Oh ! bleisei shall thy waters be ! 
Yarra-Yarra, river flowing, 

The kindest bride that w eds the sea. 

• The Ysnra-Yaxxa, as is probably well known to the 
reader, is the river on wmoh Melbotime is sitnated, 
but what perhaps is not so well known is, that Yarra- 

Yarra, In the aborlipnal Australian language, 

flowing, flowiug. I can only regret that my verses 'are 
not more like ihe snbieet. 


A PASSAOB OF SHAKSPEABE IH THE YANKEE 
DIALECT. 

Ncow is the winta uv eour discontent 
Med glorious summa by this sun o’ Yock, 

An’ aU the cleouds thet leowred upun eour heouso 
In the deep buzzum o’ the oshin buried; 

Neow air eour breows beound ’ith victorious 
wreaths; 

Eour breused arms hung up fer monimunce ; 
t Eour stam alarums chang^ to merry meetius, 
Eour dreffle marches to dellghtflil measures, 
Grim-visaged war heth smeuthed his wrinkled 
front, 

An’ neow, instid o’ mountin’ barebid steeds 
To fright the Foiils o’ ferfle edverseries, 

He capers nimly in a lady’s chamber. 

To the lascivious pleasin’ uv a loot. 

Put this restriction on your pleasures : be care- 
' fbl that they injure no being that has life. 

Virtue and honour are such inseparable com- 
panions, that the heathen would admit no man 
into the Temple of Honour who did not pass into 
it through the Temple of Virtue, 

A poor poet w ished that a sovereign, like a piece 
of scandal, would grow bigger every time it circu- 
I lated. 

I Who is the most tender-he.arted man in any 
toNvn ?— Dy’e give it up ? The bell-man— Because 
he will cry if you give him a shilhng. 

Chatenubriand says— “In new colonies the 
Spaniards begin by building achurch ; the French, 

I anall-room; and the English, a tavern ” 

I A— “ I say, Browu, why do you wear that 

I shocking bad hat ?” Brown—** Because my wife 
sat s she wont go out with me till I get a new one.” 

I A musician near Ecclcs, in Lanca<shire, one 
George Sharp, had his name painted on his door 
, thus— (y. >shnrp. A wag of a painter, who knew 
something of music, early one morning made the 
following significant undeniable addition— Is A 
flat. 

I Walpole relates, after an execution of eighteen 
malefactors, a woman was hawking an account 
I of them, but called them nineteen A gentleman 
said to her, '• Why do you sav nineteen ? there 
were but eighteen hanged.” She replied, ** Sir, I 
did not know you had been reprieved.” 

A briefless barrister ought never to be blamed, 
for it is decidedly wrong to abuse a man without 
I a cause. 

' ** Look out for squalls I” as the little girl re- 

marked to her maternal parent, when the latter 
threatened to “ stop ” the preserves. 

The most valuable thing a man can wear next 
his heart is a faithful and domesticated wife— 
full of truth, virtue, constancy, and love. 

“ A Breach of Promise.”— The principal one of 
Badajoz to our troops. 

‘ A Bill of Health.”— Mr. William Crumbles, 

{ when he declared, and truthfully, “ that be never 
was so well in all his bom days, as at present.” 

I A gentleman lately coining out of the Court of 
I Queen’s Bench, found simae difficulty in pressii^ 
hit way out; and, coming too much in conta^ 
with me gown of a barrister, the latter exclaimed, 

“ Do mind, sir, don't tear one to pieces!” ‘‘No, 
sir,” said the gentleman, “ that’s your businus, 
not mine.” 
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COOKERY, &c.-~THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


(K00luttg, mxii |)rrsi:rfaiitg. 

To Keep Curtiints.— The bottles heinp: per- 
fectly clean and dry, let the currants be cut from 
the lar^c ‘-talks with the smallest bit of stalk to 
each, that the fruit not beinp wounded, no moist- 
ure may escape from them. It is necessary to 
gather them when the weather is quite dry ; and 
it is best to cut them under the trees, and let 
them drop from the boughs into the bottles. 
Stop the water with corks resined over, put tlicm 
into a trench in the garden with the neck down- 
ward^ marking the place. Cherries and damsons 
keep in the same way. 

To KEEP CoDLINS FOR SEVERAL MONTHS.— 
Gather codlins at Midsummer of middling size, 
put them in an earthen pan, pour boiling water 
over them, and cover the pan with cabbage leaves. 
Keep them by the tire till they would peel ; but 
do not peel them : then pour the water off till 
both are quite cold. Place* tlie codlins then in a 
stone jar, with a smallish mouth, and y»nur or 
skim the water that scalded them. Cover, the pot 
with bladder wetted, and tied very close and then 
over It coarse paper tied again. — It is best to 
keep them in small jars, such as will be used at 
once when opened. 

Black Currant Wine.— To every three quarts 
of juice put the same quantity of water unboiled ; 
add three pounds of pure moist sugar. Put it into 
a cask, preserving a little for tilling up. Put the 
cask in a warm, dry room, and the liquor will 
ferment of itselr'. Skim oft' the refuse when the 
fermentation shall be over, and fill up w ith tbe 
reserved liquor. When it has cea-sea working 
pour brandy into it in tbe proportion of <nie 
pint to six quarts of wine. Bung close for nine 
months, then bottle it, and drain the thick part 
through a jelly-bag until it be clean, and bottle 
that. Keep it ten or twelve months, and a beau- 
tiful wine is produced. 

Curds and Cream. — Put three or four pints of 
milk into a pan a little warm, and then add 
rennet. When the curd appears, lade it with a 
saucer into an earthen shape prepared of anv 
form you please. Fill it up as the whey drains off', 
without breaking or pressing the curd. If turned < 
only two hours before wanted, it is ve^ light; 
but those who like it harder may have it so, by 
making it earlier, and squeezing il. Creani, 
milk, or a whip of cr^am, sugar, wine, and lemon, 
to be put in the dish, or into a glass bowl, to be 
served with the curd. 

Ekoellent Substitute for Cafer Sauce.— 
Boil slowly some parsley, to let it become a bad 
colour; cut, but do not chop it fine. Put it to 
melted butter, with a teaspoouful of salt, and a 
dessert-spoonful of vinegar. Boil up and serve. 

Potato Pudding with Meat.— Boil some 
potatoes till fit to mash, rub through a colander, 
«ad make into a thick batter with milk and two 
eggs. Lay some seasoned steaks in a dish, then 
some batter ; and over the last layer of meat put 
the remainder of the batter. Bake a fine brown. 

Toskshire Pudding.- Mix five or six spoons- 
ful of flour with a quart of milk, and three eggs 
beaten. Butter the pan ; when quite brown 

baking under the meat, turn the other side 
upwHrAi, and brown tluit. It should be made in 
a square uan»and cut into pieces to come to table. 
The batter ehouM be stirred some minutes, at 
first, over the ;fire. 

GoBUtT IPm l^ould have a mixture of other 
fhflt : curmxiila,Dr raapberries, or both. 

Peas should isat be overdone, nor in much 
water. Chop some scalded mint, to gamiidl them, 
and stir a piece of butter in with them. 


Jt00rt^ Jlit0fcitrg. 

There is iron enough in the blood of 42 men to 
make a ploughshare weighing about 24 pounds. 

A man is taller in the morning than at night to 
the extent of half an inch or more, owing to the 
relaxation of the cartilages. 

The human brain is the 28tli of tlic body, but in 
tbe horse but a 400th. 

The atoms composing a man are believed to be 
changed every forty days, and even the bones in 
a lew months. 

The wasp’s nest is equally wonderful with the 
hee-hive, and forms a regular city, fortified 
against encroachments, anducontainirig 1^,000 or 

10.000 cells for young. 

A tea-spoonful is a drachm; a table-spoonful 
half an ounce ; a wine glass two ounces ; a tea-cup 
three ounces ; a pint is a pound. A drop is a 
grain or minim ; and 60 are a drachm. In pre- 
scriptions m stands for minim ; a, or ana, for, of 
each ; ss the half; cong. a gallon; and cochl a 
spoonful. 

The J.ake of Geneva is 1.000 feet above the 
Mediterranean, and parts of it are 1,000 feet deep. 

There are no grounds for the terror in-pired by 
car-wigs. No medical case is recorded of mischief 
from them, and oil and brandy would instantly 
kill or expel them : while they can in no case 
penetrate beyond the external orifice. 

It has been calculated that every 74-gun ship 
requires 2,000 oak trees of 75 years’ growth in h< r 
construction, and that such trees would occupy 
50 acres of ground. 

According to Professor Adelung, there are 
8,664 known languages and dialects in the world, 
of which 937 are Asiatic, 587 European, 276 
African, and 1,024 American. 

The coldest hour of the twenty-four is five in 
the morning, and the warmest is from two to 
three in the afternoon. The mean heat is from 
half-past eight to half-past nine. The greatest 
range is in July, the least in December. 

Europe contains 2,793,000 square geographical 
miles, and 227,700,000 inhabitants; or about 81 to 
a square acre, or 1 to every 10 statute acres. Asia 

12.118.000 miles, and 390 millions of inhabitants ; 
or 32 to every square mile, 1 to 25 acres. Africa 
8, .51 (>,000 miles, and 60 millions of inhabitants, or 
7 to every square mile, or 1 to every 115 acres. 
America 11 millions of miles, and 39 milions of 
inhabitants; or 3 ^ to every mile, or 1 to 230 acres. 

To Preserve Furs and Woollen from Moth. 
— Let tbe termer be occasionally combed while in 
use, and the latter brushed and shaken. When 
not wanted, dry them first, let them be cool, then 
mix among them bitter apples from the apothe- 
cary’s in small muslin bags. Sew them in several 
folds of linen, carefully turned in at the edges, 
and keep from damp. 

Hair Dye.— Take the rind of walnuts, one 
ounce ; frankincense, one ounce ; resin, one 
ounce ; gum-mustic, one ounce. Burn them all 
on clear red-hot charcoal, and receive the fumes 
in a funnel. Mix this powder which is left in the 
funnel with a little oil of myjrh in a leaden cup, 
and apply it. This paste rAists both heat and 
perspiration . It must be renewed when required. 

To Make Razor Paste.— ^ utty powder, one 
ounce; oxalic acid, quarter of an ounce; honey 
enough to make into a stiff paste. Apply it to the 
strop, and wrap the remainder dn tin foil. 

To Clear Ale.— D raw a quart for every gallon 
in the cask, and boll it; then add it, boiling, to 
the cold, and Add a little yeast, and bung pp. By 
adding a sliced bitter orange 3^ will add an Ap- 
parent six months’ flavour to the ale. 
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THE PRIZES. 

Tor notice concerning^ the Prizes, onr readers 
are referred to the wrapper. 

PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 

Competitors are reminded tliat essajrs on “ Fiasr 
Love.” announced last month, must be sent in 
on or before the 12th of July. The subject of the 
next essay (for the September number) i.s “ Chil- 
DBSM : WHAT LES8«NS THEY TEA.CH, AMD WHAT 
Bdessinos they bbikg.’’ The Prize in each case 
consists of a magnificently-printed Volume, j 


*♦* Several correspondents complain that 
having enclosed a postage stamp with their 
cheques, in order that they might receive no- 
tice of their safe arrival, they have received no 
such notice. We beg to reply that, though it has 
imposed an amount of labour which in future we 
must excuse ourselves from, in all cases where 
the request and the stamp has been forwai’ded we 
have returned an answer ; but at the present time 
nearly a thousand letters remain yet to be opened. 

The Cheques.— S. C. D., Mbs. T.. and others, 
are informetl that the cheque on last month's 
wrapper was erroneously printed. In the present 
uumlier wo give a cheque which answers for both 
the June and July cheques. It may be well to 
repeat, for the benefit of new subscribers, lhat 
the fir,st cheque, printed in the May ntftober, is 
marked with a distinctive set of figures. The 
following, printed on the wrapper of each suc- 
cessive number, are simply lettered; when the 
volume is completed, subscribers will cut out the 
whole of these cheques and transmit them to the 
publishers with name and address : by them the 
number, name, and address will be registered; 
eo that whatever numbers are drawn at the ballot 
are immediately identifiable with the holders. 

The Prizes.— Mbs. C., F.A.C.,E. W.,Layinia, 
and others, will find an answer to their inquiries 
on the wrapper. 

E. M., Matilda, Olive, and several others, 
who write for no other purpose but to declare 
their good opinion of the Englishwoman’s Do- 
mestic Magazine, we return our grateiul ac- 
knowledgments. We hope to profit, also, by their 
commendation among their friends. 

E. H.— We are really gratelbl for the trouble 
you have taken to convince your friends. We 
can, indeed, suggest nothing more ; but are so far 
interested in the distribution that, considering the 
pains you have taken in behalf of our little maga- 
zine, wo hope you may convince all unbelievers by 
winning, and wearing, one of our prizes. 

LAViN]A.--Order the numbers of any book- 
seller. 

Annie.— T o clean gold, let it lie for an hour 
or so in soap and water ; <lry, by rubbing in bran, 
if you have any handy ; then rub it with rouge,— 
with a fine brush if ctiasad, with a leather if 
plain. 

F. iS. D.— Yoor cheques, as sent, were correct. 

E. L.— Tlie ‘‘ Widower to his Child is pretty, 

hut the true poetical leaven is entirely absent. 

Augusta Theessa.— W e trust the necessity we 
are under, in the feature of our magazine you 
te, of gratilyiag the greatest possible num- 
ber, Vnll be our esecuse. 


Ariadne.— We wish we had space to print your 
letter. As it is, we can only thank you for the 
true and kind appreciation of the vexations under 
which we too often labour. In a future number, 
we will endeavour to give you the receipt you 
desire. 

J. C. (Kent).— The prizes are sent through the 
post to the fortunate holders of the fortunate 
numbers. 

M. M. L. L.’s blank verse is unusually good ; its 
merit, however, lies more in the harmony of its 
construction. and the (sufficient) richness of ver- 
biage, than in new thought, or new expression of 
old thought. M. M. L. L. has certainly attained 
the orf of poetry ; whether she has the inspira- 
tion does not appear from her “ Fragment.’’ 
N. B.— Pray in future avoid heading verses with 
that wretolied title. 

t Miss M.— Only in respect to our rule which 
I excludes purely religious compositions from the 
pages of the Englishwoman’s Domestic Maga- 
zine, we beg to decline your verses on “The 
Sabbath,” which are critically and devoutly good. 
The same may be said, with a rather less degree 
of truth, perhap.s, of “ Childish Prayer.” 

C. Grant is adinitted to the chances. 

J. E. B.— Trust in time. 

L. F.— From unavoidable circumstances which 
we cannot explain. 

J. L.— One or two of your patterns ar? not 
without a coi*tain merit, but we judge the artist 
young and self-educatea. 

H. S.— Send the cover of your May number to 
the office with your address; if we find it un- 
stamped, a new one shall be sent. 

Caroline.— W e do not think it likely.— Fre- 
quent bathing in warm water is good treatment 
tor weak eyes. 

C. W. D.— We cannot answer theological ques- 
tions. 

Rosa.— N ervous affections arise from causes so 
various and delicate that it would be presump- 
tuous and dangerous to offer any remedy here. 

Red Ivory.— C an any correspondent inform 
Lelia of a good method of dyeing ivory red? 

Clara.— We know of no remedy; the causes 
are too deep-seated. 

A. A. may send the “ interesting love-affair.” 
Clara R, (Weymouth).— We cau only reply to 
our correspondent’s very lady like letter that her 
inquiries were sufficiently answered in the last 
number. 

J. K.— We beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your “ Rhine.’’ ' 

Julia.— We do not furnish patterns. The in- 
structions for cutting out are now made clear by 
giving the exact proportions in inches ; taking the 
medium height and girth as the standard. When 
cut to these admeasurements, the paper patterns 
may easily be reduceil or enlarged as much as 
is sliown to be necessary when fitted to the 
wearer. J ulia has erroneously sent us the cheque 
for the third volume, which she should have kept 
till the expiration of our magazine year ( April), 
and sent irith the other cheques, to be prints in 
the past, present, and forthcoming numbers. If 
J ULIA will enclose a stamped envelope, with her 
address, we will r^m her cheque. 

Declined.— “ Evening,” (pretty). “ The Dying 
Child,” (crude). “The Last Request.” 
regret, to disappoint Nancy’s motive). “The 
Art of W ar,” ( too artlessly written ). “ A Bti(W 
Ode,” (an ugly lilting measure, quite unfit for toe 
subject! M. Philips’s Conunanims.— •* A Girl 
to her Lover,” (not without poetical excelleaoo>. 
“ The Exile,” (an aooeptahle little piece of eem- 
poelUon, sfKmed fay one wretdied rhyme). 

A Eevecie.’’ 
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CUPID’S LETTim-BAG. 


The Care of ALBEBT.—The letter of • this 
pentlemaTi hns be^n met with such dead sileiiee 
from those fnir ones whose curiosity— not to say 
'Sympathy— had been aroused, that we becin to 
entertain an unfavourable opinion of Albert’s 
liopes. His description of himself does not seem 
to have created any enthusiasm among the hopeftil 
nine ; and from the fact that we have received no 
communication firom any one of them, we presume 
that they are actually “ backing out !*’ It is really 
very distressing; but we have a chance of con- 
solation yet to offer. Reduced to such extremities, 
w'e cannot suppose that, with ^ many other ad- 
vantages, Alhert will he very disinclined to accept 
a wife merely because she is untidy. Nettie 
writes: “ I am induced, through the same medium 
employed by so many of your young lady readers, 
to address Albebt, since he hns in your last 
number so kindly favoured us wdth a description 
•of himself, and made us acquainted with what hf 
considers a beau ideal of a wife. Now I must toll 
Ajlbebt. first of all, a terrible little secret before 
I go on in the least to recommend mvself— Oh, 
Albert! this must. I fear’, prove a death-blow to 
all mp hopes — 1 am (I must say so) very very 
untidy! Can Albebt ever exist with an untidy 
little wife, hut one who promises faithfully to en- 
deavour all she can to improve herself in this par- 
ticular ’ Nettie never mends her stockimrs, and 
cannot undertake to keep either boxes or draw’ers 
tidy, but thinks she can say she is of a tnost 
“amiable, loving, and affectionate disposition;” 
•would be very usel ul to Albert , a nd fry to k eep h i$ 
gloves mended and his buttons on. N ettie is not 
rerwtall, she has ‘long sunny curls,’ blue tyes, 
and (is told) a very loving smile and a very, very 
warm heart. She can play and sing little cosy 
English songs, and thinks from Albert’s note he 
would not care ff)i' or appreciate Italian, if Nettie 
tlid sing them. She does not care a bit for parties 
or fashionable life, if Albert will let her nave a 
nice pony, and will let her live in the country; 
when she assures him she will not be the least 
trouble to him. P.S.— I forgot to say I am 
eighteen.’’— Nor is this all. Another correspondent 
presents herself; but she gives no name, and 
shall he '• 


which she has not encouraged; “ and although,’* 
says Honoria, “ he has never intimated as much, 
yet I have every reason to believe he is serious 
in them. Will you advise me? For although I 
could not love him. I should still wish to retain 
his friendship.”— Now it is not always an unim- 
portant thing to know how one would like to be 
advised ; and from the tenor of Honoria’s note, 
we are quite unable to ascei*tain her wishes in that 
respect with any certainty at all. Honoria’s 
brother’s friend pays her great attentions ; 
Honoria does not encourage them ; Honoria’s 
brother’s friend, therefore, supposing his case 
hopeless, makes no intimation of that serious 
“wound,” to talk pugforally, which Honoria is sure 
she has inflicted. To ordinary men and edhors, 
there the case would seem to%nd ; for as, wifHout 
declaring love, the brother’s ftiend still pays great 
attentionSj it is palpable that Honoria does re- 
tain his friendship. But is that the exact state of 
the ease ? And do we not state the real motive and 
question of her note thus: “ Dear Mr. Editor — My 
brother has a friend, &c. I have not encouraged 
his attentions— very much— as yet; for I don’t 
think I could love him— very much— as yet. But 
I think he is i-incere in his affection ; and if one 
of these days he should declare it, how might 
I reserve my heart a little while longa:, to be sure 
I couldn’t love him, without losing his attachment 
altogether?” If this be the true interpretation of 
Honoria’s inquiry, we answer that, to be wise, 
she will take a long solitary walk one of these 
summer evenings, debate the matterwith her heart 
and come to conelusionb ere her brother’s friend 
gi’ow more contident. 

Batleaf is not in an enviable dilemma betw’een 
her inclinations and her judgment. For our part, 
we are led by the tenor of her letter to vote with 
Baylbap’s judgment. 

Mexi.— I am at present in great perplexity. 
A gentleman whom 1 love most dearly lately pro- 
posed to me. I foolishly put him off without giving 
him any encouragement ; he has since then ap- 
peared in l ery low spirits, and has not ventured 
on a renewal of his request.” And the question 
which thereupon we are prayed to answer is, 
‘ Would you advise wie to make any advances or 
apology to him ?”— The best advance and the best 
apology Mexi can make is to hint by her manners 
that she is really remorseful— that has been 

tolfio tr, Vir.,. frirtlinueirtriS. ttllll miAl tO hcr 


foreseeing the forlorn result, we must here close 
the Albert CorresponCcnce. 

Ada.— “ Dear Sir,— When a gentleman who 
for ten or fitteen years has been engaged in a suc- 
cession of love affairs, tells a girl that he loves her 
devotedly, and that her love is indispensably ne- 
cessary to his happiness— and nothinp more— 
what 18 she to understand from it, and how is she 
to treat him? It seems to me the men screen 
themfielves under this convenient hut flimsy 
t overlng for their honour, and when a rupture 
takes place, they congratulate themselves that 
they nave come off scatheless— they have said 
nothing about marriage. Will you, dear sir, tell 
ine what a woman should do under these circum- 
flitances, and oblige. &c.”— A fine spirited girl as 
Ada evidently is should he at no loss in sudi a 
matter. If she has no fiither or brother to 
inefaniate quietly, over a chmr, the necessity of 
expliott behaviour, she should withdraw from her 
lovers attentions: which will very sufficiently 
test his • 

K. L.— Nothhig but an extreme modesty could 
auggest any inwin p i-iety in contesslne your name. 

Hobobu wntee a very ambiguous letter indeed. 
A Mend of her brother^s (ah, what a blessing is a 
hrotherl) has lately paid her great attenuons, 


I sweetheart. We donotmeantnatsheistoassume 
I any artificial manner, but that she is to loosen a 
I little the rein she held too rigidly on her aftections, 
and at the wrong corner.; 

1 Isabelle is in great consternation at the utter 
I neglect with wJiich she is treated by the beaux of 
her town. She has two sisters; ana though they 
an; all good-looking and well-educated, and take 
pains to be well-dressed, as all nice girls do, they 
are all (i.e., Isabelle and her sisters) in the same 
melancholy case. Can we divine the reason? 
Alas, no! Can we suggest a remedy? Now, is 
our coi respondent aware of the enormity of what 
she asks when she puts that question ? Is her 
melancholy so absorbing that she does not perceive 
that in requesting us to give a remedy for her ills, 
she asks us to print a recelpl for a philosopher’s 
stone more coveted by the fair than that which 
tortured the imagination of the alchemists— to 
place in her hands a magic lamp conjuring more 
beautiful and defdred things than the lantern of 
Aladdin ? It is beyond our power. Much and 
fervently as we desire to benefit our species, and 
especially the weaker, better half of it, ft is beyond 
our dreams to compass such an end as that no 
»)^-lookinff and well-educated Joan shoifid ever 
ngh fbr a kind and manly Darby. 
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Little Helen was pale and senseless as a 
corpse when she was laid upon her mother’s 
Once, while Mrs. Wise stood rubbin? the 
hands in her own, she faintly opened her 
eyes, but they had no expression of con- 
sciousness, and closed immediately ; and had it 
not been for the faint motion of the pulse, 
which Emma felt as she clasped the tiny hands, 
she had thought her idol a shattered one indeed, 
so like a corpse the still and peQid face did look. 

But Helen was not dead ; she did not die. 
Yet an anguish scarcely terrible than be- 
reavement fell upon the mother’s heart, when 
the little one recovered from the shock and the 
weakness attending that fall, and the physician 
told her the dreadfhl truth, that the child’s 
spine was broken ! 

A fine opportunity for the study of character 
was aforded in the maniier of the afflicted 
father and mother, when they were coping 
with the severe trial which they must bear. 

Helen was just seven years old when the 
shockijig accident occurred. During those 
years of life she had been her mother’s constant 
care, lur joy and consolation ; and now, when 
the fond woman looked forwarf, and compared 
the probable future of her darling child with 
that which she had imagined and hoped for, 
she was overwhelmed with grief. For a time I 
sorrow mastered her reason ; she could not 
feel grateful that Helen’s life was spared ; it 
seemed to her then as though no deeper afllio- 
tion than this was possible. At the first, it 
was agony for her to listen to the gentle tones 
of the child’s voice — ^e could not bear to 
meet the troubled yei patient glances of the 
mild ejtBt in which the had once read the 
peaceful, tu^ipy fortunes of the little one. 

Emsa Wue had never been a vulgarly proud, 
vain Bothm’-^hut die had so loved her daughter, 
60 adored hc 7 , had poetured for her, in imagi- 
nation, so many bright fortunes, that she wu 
perfertly prostrated Before the sorrowful reality 
of pain, distress, and deformity which was now 
before her. 

With the father it was otherwise. Yet it 
was neither religion nor philosophy that sup- 
ported him , — simply calm indifference. Had it 
been a son, their infant Jamie, on whom so 
•ad a fate hwi fallen, Emma Wise would have 
no occasion to in wondering dis^t if 
ihc man had, indeed, a heart ; she would have 
iMf how his tears could fall like hers, in 
ton«nt|H«<how his spirit eonid, like hers, he 
und broken. Bnt-^it was only little 
wbo snfflered, and tb^^ngh she was his 
irath^ ahM that ncme was uot mgnifieaut 
ulkva, a^i^daroticm ou his pmi 
1!hedi a^ loMawpt which he made no effort 
to hide, wbiik hinJau^ter waa ffrstlaid in his 
aims, had re- 


gard to her. Helen bad never seemed to him a 
child, nor was he to her as a father. She 
obeyed, she feared, but she loved him — never ; 
for though he gave her a name, a shelter, food 
and raiment, he gave no more. 

To speak the sad and solemn truth, David 
and Emma Wise were as ill-matched a pair as 
ever vowed to live together for better or for 
worse. Tlieir union was a mystery. No com- 
pulsion on the one side^ttended-^no love on 
the other induced H. Tht wealthy bachelor, 
after a short residence in l^ynn, hra pr^osea 
to the pretty, amiable, portioniess Emma 
Haynes— she nad aecepted him, and they were 
married, and removed at once to another town 
in Massachnsetts, where the hridqmom had 
purchased a beau^nl place, called “ Sunnyside” 
— which a now bankr^ merchaitt had ^nt a 
fortone and sixteen years in beautifyi]i^ Here 
the newly-married pair fonnd themsmvui sur- 
ronnM hy all the good things of life — what 
at least, and with some reason, are usnally 
account^ sndi ; they were in want of nothing 
in the wide world but capacity for oyoyment. 
It was a very needful need. 

To Tbnma Wise, even before the ffnt year 
of their marriage had passed, it was a pmect 
mystery how or why hB hutdnnd had SMght 
her for his wife. She was a very lovely woman, 
and she knew tibat: she had been told the 
pleasant feet hy admiring friends snffiefontly 
often to become well aware of it. Bat there 
were lovelier women in the world tiiaa she, 
and Emma felt that Darid had not manried her 
f(»r her beauty’s sake. Nor for her mtefieet or . 
her learning, had he songht her to be hii com- 
panion in Hfe ; he had never cared to diteover 
now far dhe was m^^^tated for sta^ With 
him, he never spoke with her on snbieeta above 
or beyond the common-place, thon^ had he 
done so, he would have hmnd that she had an 
inquiring, active mind, that was capable of 
great development. 

As to herself^ she was a womasi mado for 
love, and to love. K<d a 
absorbing adoration of another human being, 
bat gentle, unobtrusive, constant devotion. She 
thought, in sincerity, that it was quite possible 
for her to love David Wise— that she could 
dieer his loneliness, that she could enliven his 
home and his heart ; that she could find in hin^ 
since he wished her for a wife, a lover as 
as a husband. In this she had been bitferly 
dirappointed. ^ 

W^ a woman of twenty sammers with a 
groom of fifty winters ; let the affectionatenegi 
of the young natore be repulsed, r^md accept- 
aace, toonuM, indeed, by the old, and 
end of it” will in no case he a problem dW* 
cult to solve. If the wile ia a gay« Ufo-fi# 
iii^« aha WiR not aiilhr 
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m ifriTit : sKe will seek ia the worldly what she 
cannot nnd at home, will become a triher-* 
careless, unbelieving, miserable. If she be of 
another mouM, more quiet, gentle, hopeful, 
■he win not easily be repulsed. She ^1 e^ea- 
Tonr and strive against hope, and if she be 
finally vanquished in her effort, she will die 
young, and of a broken heart. It is the inevi- 
table result. 

There was something besides the stem gravity 
and dignitv of age evident in the cold, distant, 
disi^reeable manned of David Wise. He was 
subject to fits of moody thoughtfulness, which, 
at times, led him to pass whole days alone in 
his chamber, where he suffered none to intrude, 
except the servants who waited on him ; which 
were vented often in sudden journeys, nnder- 
tsdcen without a moment’s warning, and from 
which he returned as suddenly and unan- 
nounced. He now had no taste for books. 
His library was large and valuable, such as 
none but a studious, learned man would have 
chosen ; but after his marriage he never entered 
it to read, or to touch the volumes that filled 
those long lines of shelf, which reached from 
the floor to the ceiling of the handsome apart- 
ment. He had no liking for society ; conver- 
istion seemed to him idmost always a|i annoy- 
ance ; and friendship with other men hd shunned 
of all things. 

There was but one exoe^on to this rule of 
isolation which he had laid down for himself; 
it was made in favour of a young man who had 
come to Sunnyside soon after David Wise was 
married, and remained there till Jamie was 
bom, a dependant, no relative, yet dearly be- 
loved hj his protector, who, unmindful of the 
great mi^rity in their years and station, made 
AIfi*ed Lord his chosen friend and almost 
constant companion. 

This person was a youth of ordinary abilities 
and in personal appearance inferior ; taciturn, 
self-possessed, he was also always mild and 
respMtfol; but it was dif&cult to conceive the 
clmrm that bound his patron, or master, or 
fidead to Mm, that maae the old man so soli- 
dtons always for hU comfort, when that of 
persons who had, as one might suppose, a better 
claim on his time aild attoation, was invariably 
ne|deoted. 

Whatever it may have been to other 
Ihhi ittthnate oommgnion between David Wise 
and Alfiped Lord w«s to Emma a perfect mystery, 
iddeh was far enough ftim being solved by any 
os|^fMlon widflb husband vouohsils^ 

tMMJhm tt. 

& was kto one afternoon, in the Septambor 
UMb^Msideiii that Mrs. 
WlM daughter wnlked tog^her in the 


great garden which was the beauty of Sunny- 
side. They had wandered for an hour through 
the long walks, gathering splendid autumn 
flowers, and conversing togetner in the low, 
subdued tone of persons who have suffered 
much — not in the gay and ioyoiis manner of 
the young mother with her eherished cMld. 

Their steps were now directed towards the 
house ; they had reached the arbour at the 
eatraDce-gate,whea Helen paused and said — 

“ Come to this path, please, mamma 1 1 wmni 
you to look at my tree,” 

And they retraced their steps to a remote 
corner of the garden, where, the spring pre- 
ceding, Helen had spent many nours in 
arranging a flower-bed that was ealled her 
own. A friend had given her a root of tlM 
flg-tree, and the child had planted, and watered 
it morning and night, till it had fiaurly made ke 
home in the ground and began to grow. From 
that happy when the green buds peeped! 
above the earth, she had watched it with nn- 
ceasing devotion, lingering about it as though 
it were a beloved friend whose life was m 


danger, and watching, with the utmost anxiety, 
to sec if it really tootiid live in that cokl 
northern soil. 

And, to her great joy, it had done well 
Shoots had sprung frcun the main stem, and 
had grown tall and luxuriantly, and the tree 
gave promise of a long and be^thful life. So 
it had flourished all the summer, but when, 
to-day, Helen made her accuston^ visit to 
the much-loved little garden, she had tonnd ita 
leaves all yellow and drooping. It seemed to 
her a human thing, pining for its native land: 
she beheved that it was going to ^e. 

So it was with a heavy heart that she went 
with her mother to look upon it ; for it sesamed 
to the poor child as though a living sympathy 
were established between Imrself and sense- 
less thing-^she seemed to read her own destiny 
in it. 

“ See, mamma, it is just like me,” the said^ 
when t^y stood looking on the faded kavet ; 
“ it 18 all withered, and will die.” 

Not like you, dear Helen. There is a long 
life before you, I believe. You grow stronger 
every day; it is growing late in season, 
and you know the ditnge of oUiaate would 
affect this thing sooner than other vegctatioiir^ 
would give it just the appearanss it has now. 
Ws wul have the root ti^n up tcHsight, and 
removed to the house for the whiter. 1 am 
idiBost sore it will revive 


. **B«t see,” persistsd H«lMi^*<leeltheitM«l 
Howsoftand with«fod<ik|ri0% ThatwcwWI 
he^ mm il the kam^ihinM^aatBiallyi ^M 
vm hamt had any 

^Kever tee in thoejpfhiiK 

am perfisotly tore the leaves will eqme 
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agaiii Perhftps the poor thiog is home- | 
knows?” 

I ** Oh r exclaimed Helen, with eager sadness, 

, M the caught her mother’s smile and paused. 
“Soon,” she added, though^Iy, “ I should be 
Hcayen-sick, if you were not always with me. 
Hamma, 1 shall die the very day you die.” 

^^Hushl we are in the hand of the Lord, 
Helen. If He should take me from you, there 
would be sufficient care laid upon you. It 
I would be necessary that you should hve, dear 
child.” 

" I am just four years older than Jamie,” 
the littie ^rl said, thoughtfully. 

** Yes, if ever anything siiould happen, if I 
should be taken away, 1 should fem safe in 
leaving the little darling to your care, my pre- 
cious child.” 

Helen clasped her mother’s hand, and they 
turned away together from the fig-tree. She 
had forgotten her dear friend in sadder thoughts. 
But Mrs. Wise, whose watchful love bore in 
mind all things that could at all affect the 
happiness of those about her, sought out the 
gardener, and gave him directions for carefully 
removing the tree at once to the root-house, 
where it should remain for the winter. 

The casual suggestion of the mother, that 
little Jamie one day, be left to her charge, 
Produced its impression and effect on the 
wnghter’s mind. From that day he was 
endowed with a new and touching interest in 
her eyes; she became his second nurse, and 
suffered him to be rarely from her sight. The 
child n as strikingly plain in appearance, and, 
except to those daily associated with him, des- 
titute of all the winning graces and ways of 
childhood. His eyes were large, and dark, and 
brilliant, like his father’s, hut they were des- 
titute of expression. The fixed, natural bright- 
ness was all: charming to the momentary 
observer, hut the g^e troubled and astonished 
the mother. Even little Helen had observed it ; 
for she one day said to her mother, “ I never 
saw anyone with eyes like Jamie’s; they look 
und look, and an so very bright, but they 
don’t seem to see anything,” 

Tet that he was not blind they knew. 

Two years since Jamie’s birthday had passed, 
when another son was added to the household 
—but the father’s pride, and affection, and 
interest, were centred all in his oldest boy. 
was an idol. 

Ddwin was a beauty— a bright, amiable 
Wbo, in feature, and voice, and manner, 
ftnxni^ membled his mother. In his "mild 
waa there nothing that told power- 
loSyciiw hcut of his Mner, as well as on 
hers and eveaii^, uttered her 

giatefhl phitb to Him who hid given the 

Wemiimiif Was there 


affectionateness of the boy’s words and acts, 
that won for him involnntary embraces from 
the grave old man? Was there nothing in 
his nacefhl motions, in his generous aets, 
which sometimes won a fervent kiss, an earnest 
blessing? Never. All that his parent’s heart 
could 1^1, was concentred in and lavished on 
the first-hom son. And of him P 

The last few months preceding his third 
birthday had been to both these parents roontha 
of lin^ring suspense tuid agony. A dark and 
dreadful suspicion had been, during this time, 
finding for itself lodgment ^n their thought, 
and the bare idea made them tremble. 

At first, iu their own breasts they tried to 
hush the fear which forced itself upon thepi, 
that all was not well with the child ; but when 
the months went on, and no spark of that intel- 
ligence which the parent is ever the first to see 
and glory in, was perceivable in him — ^when 
ne other emotion than of simple affection or of 
passionate anger was ever aroused in him, they 
began to believe what it was almost death for 
them to imagine. Neither David nor Emma 
Wise had spoken this suspicion to the other, 
they kept it, a dreadful guest, in their own mind. 
How should the mother dare to speak to that 
husband, who so adored the boy, of idiocy ! 
How should the father mourll with her, whom 
he was ready to curse in his heart, over thia 
awful chastisement P 

For himself, he could not long endure uncer- 
tainty. Any assurance was preferable to that 
hope-blasting doubt, and he sought the phy- 
sician, Dr. Simpson, one day, demanding of 
him the truth. And then the fear received 
its assurance : there was no hope, no hcdp for 
Jamie — he was an idiot ! 

It was enough. To “ curse God and die,” 
seemed from that day the only thought or incli- 
nation iu the soul of the wretched man. 
Thenceforth, Helen and Edwin, whose chief 
interest in his eyes had been that they were 
the brother and sister, the companions of 
Jamie, were as nothing to him ; now the 
boy who had been his pride, his thought foraU 
the future, was also to the father as one dead. 
But, to depart when he was wearied and sick 
of Hfe — this was not granted him. David’s 
bodily strength &dled not— he was full o£ 
vitality. The stem disappointment and trial 
he was forced to bear broke his spirit— but 
his health kept firm, and h^presented thentliat 
loveless, mournful sight, a wretched^ dimitfn 
fie^ tempted, and falling man. H» never 
smiled save when he looked on the wine-ospu 
and his merriment in those hours of unnatoral 
gaiety was such as brought a p^or to his 
yottDg wife’s faee, and inereoied heaviaew to 
nor heart. > 

Hpon Enmrn the blowf^ ftar^^ 
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but ^ produced another effect than it had on 
hear husband. It chilled and terrified her loving 
he^ ; it bowed her lovely head ; yet she had no 
for death. To herself it ha^ indeed, been 
a relief, could she have died the day when the 
tmth was told her, and she met that look of 
David Wise. The spirit of gladness and joy 
had long been grieved away her, and she 
was ureptured for the last ^anm— she longed 
for tne silence and freedom of the grave. But 
for Helen, the weak, frail girl, who seemed to 
live through, and joy only in her mother, for 
Jamie, the now m9re than ever dear, the unfor* 
tunate child, for little helpless Edwin, for these 
life seemed to her an almost absolute necessity 
—a something she could not relinquish — which 
must not be taken away ! 

The thought of Providence, however, was 
not as her thought. Wlule tlie father, who 
aeemed but a dread to his children, daily 
strengthened in health, the mother faded and 
faded away; her strength vanished, and the 
few who blew her (well did these love her) — 
when they looked on her white face, and 
watched her feeble motion, and heard her voice, 
knew that she was passing from earth. Helen 
knew it also. 

Going one day into her mother’s chamber, 
she found her on her knees in prqyer. Her 
first impulse was to retreat sotuy from the 
sanctuary, hut in another moment she entered 
and threw herself beside her parent, and bowed 
behead likewise. 

When Mrs. Wise rose again, she said ten< 
dierly — 

“ My child, all I can do is to pray. Oh, when 
von stand in my place, pray without ceasing, 
lou are born to a troublous lot, Helen ; God 
lielp you.” 

Hden could not speak— could only look 
witli troubled, questioning eyes upon her 
mother, who also for a moment was silent. 
She was gathering strength to speak the saddest 
words to which a mother can give utterance. 

** 1 8^ Nelly, when you stand in my place, 
pray without ceasing. 1 trust that your devo- 
Uous are never neglected ; but when lam gone 
you will lean^ if you have not yet, wlmt a 
meoiouB privilege prayer is. Never forget, 
however dark tlie ea^y lot is, there is One in 
Heaven who regards all His children with 
meroy. H^n, yon are a strong-minded girl, 
tbou^ so weak^hysically. 1 want yon &om 
Ibis day to exert all the powers of your mind. 
1 must speak to you of these things while 1 
tbai you may be acocustonum to the 
thought Qi my approadhing death, for X would 
spare you the pam of a suddeu shock. It is 
better to talk M these things than to increase 
Ihe sorrow by stifl^ug it in our hearts.” 

) yonmpitimtepea^ 


of dying. I can bear anything hut that ytm 
should die— only Hve! Speak, say you tciU 
live, for me !** 

She looked up into her mother^s face, while 
she made that despairing appeal of devotion, 
but her eyes fell — a mortal chill passed over 
her, aud her countenance grew white as her 
mother’s while she waited for the reply. 

“Nelly, I do not fear death, for I imow that 
I am goin^ home. It is this parting with my 
dear, precious children, that makes me grieve. 
All these thirteen years of your life, you have 
been a blessing to me — my comfort and my 
hope : and yet — ^yet 1 must lay a dreadful burden 
on you, whom— oh that you might be spared 
such trial! — God’s will De done! — ^Will you, 
Nelly, he to your brothers a mother? Will 
you keep them alw^s safe under your care P 
roor child, what do 1 ask ?” 

The pallor fled from Helen’s face. It glowed 
with light— she actually smiled as she knelt 
before her mother, and said — 

“ Mamma, 1 would gladly die if that could 
save yon. Now, I will live for you — Heaven 
hear me ! I will be what you say — a mother to 
Jamie and Edwin — I will do what I promise. 
Do not fear me — hut you, you, I — ” The light 
and the glow faded from her face, and she fell 
fainting to the floor. 


CHAPTER III. 

It was the first time the mother and daughter 
had spoken together on this subiect ; but it 
was not the last. It was a reliei to them to 
speak much of that which so constantly preyed 
on their thoughts— to encourage each other, as 
they were about to part for ever. 

During the weeo preceding their dreaded 
final separation, many were the communings, 
tender aud solemn, that were held between 
them. They gained strength in tliis sad con- 
verse to spe^ composedly of the great change 
about to ^fall the household. To Helen the 
very idea of that parting was torture the most 
dreadful ; hut she had schooled herself to out- 
ward calmness, for the girl’s fogh sonl was 
aroused, and her frailty was proved to be, as 
her motber had said, only of a physical nature. 
She had a moral strength and capacity to endure, 
which her father had not. 

To him the wife had never iroken of her 

B ’ ’le early death. She could not nerve 
to that. Why was it that w|ien she 
had revealed all that was in her heart to her 
young daughter, she could not do so muiAi 
to him who might have claimed her confidsjjama 
as wvdlP If he had ever, in a day of sorrow Or 

rejoicing, sought her counsel, or cowpanioi^n, 

or iqfmpathy-^ h® bad ever by one 
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ftct or eince their maxnage-day proved to 
lerthat beloved her, this might have been a 
possibility ; but to a nature so cold, so foreign 

jhim she could not speak of sickness or suifer- 
or death. She feared to do it. Sne shrunk 
tjpojn meeting the cold look of his searching 
06 , the monosyUahic wonder that she should 
earn of dying— or— or the lighting of feature 
And voice, that would tell it was no grief for 
him to part with her. 

Even Helen had never but once said to her 
father anything respecting the great loss they 
were about to meet 

Astonished at his apparent blindness, and 
grieved because of his luatteution, the timid 
^1 at last resolved to talk with him about it. 
Irerhaps, she thought, he see and feel it 
tU, but for the mother’s sake maintained that 
cahn serenity — and oh! what a joy for her, 
oould she find that he had tears of grief to shed 
with her • — to feel that he too loved the dying 
as she loved her 1 

It required a deaerate effort on Helen’s part 
to i^peak to him with whom she should so soon 
be 1^ alone of this. Her words were uttered 
in a flood of tears. It was the awful of 
what she tried to speak, which he received with 
that uns^pathising glance and iiitpatient 
gesture, that so completely unnerved her when 
she had tried desperately to be calm, which 
wrong from her the bitter appeal — 

Paps, don’t you know she is dying ?” 

The sharp interrogation, “Know whatP 
Who is dying P” quickly brought her to herself, 
and with surprising self-command, forced upon 
her by the great revulsion in her feeling, she 
replied — 

“ My mother.* 

“Pudge, child! she has been in just that 
state always. She has a cold, and worries about 
5t too much. Besides, she spends too much 
time altogether shut up in that room with James 
and Edvfin. Yon should take that care off 
liCT hands, if she is not well, But don’t be 
frightened about your mother. She never com- 
plains to me.” 

” She never complains at aU, papa. But she 

4»veiym.” 

** ril speak with Dr. Simpson about it. If 
gashing has gone wrong with her, or she is 
YeaQy ill, I can get at the real truth of the 
mattor better by asking him than I should 


00 ^ 7^ could come to her sometimes. 

She spealci to me of her daatli every day. 1 
afraid to die.” 

^ If yoitf iM^lher has been sO sidk as you say, 
wonfl wm him impossible for her to appear 
so oonstunily at table, and to go aboia the 


f»pf»wktyg with Her. Besides, it would alarm 
** Bat it don’t alarm her. And she would be 


house and grounds so mock. It’s only a 
womanish whim, so don’t talk any store about 
it Have you seen J amie this morning P” 

“ 1 left him with mamma. She was playinr 
with him.” 

“Well, do you go and take her place. Yoa 
ought to do more towards amusing the hoy, and 
not leave it to her, Bid she send you here ta 
have this talk with me P” 

“ Oh, papa, no !” was the feint exelamaltion, 
which sounded very like a reproach, as the> 
child went hastily from the room. 

Mr. Wise did consult the physician who wan 
in his wife’s attendance, hut it happened that 
he delayed doing so till the very day she died. 
To the last he had neglected her ; and not a 
word in those final days passed between them 
of communion, or eounsel, or of love. To 
tile last Emma had hoped that it would not 
end thus ; to the last she had supplicated for 
him ; and to the verv last he had remained &r 
from her, blind and deaf to her unspoken caU. 

The morning she died she was sitting in a 
large arm-chair in the nursery. She had be«a 
trying to amuse poor Jamie, and had walked 
with him several times about the room, but she 
soon became very weary, and when she sai 
down again, the imitative little creature seated 
himself on the cushioned bench at her fee^ 
turning over the pages of gaiiy-ccdoared pii> 
ture books. Shortly after the nurse came into 
the room, leading Edwin, and the mother dis* 
missed her, saying she would look after the 
children herself a little. 

From that moment when she gathered the 
three around her, an increased expression of 
solemn earnestness had lighted her pale face^ 
which, it seemed to Helen, was growing more 
deathly every instant. 

There was a dead silence in that chamber. 
Helen sat close beside her mother, holding 
Edwin, BO that the fund parent’s eyes might be 
constantly upon him; there were thoughts 
with the dying woman which could not be 
spoken, which she must depart without uttering, 
even to that eldest child. By an effort she 
roused herself at last, and said-— 

“I want you to kneel down with Edwia, 
close beside Jamie, I will pray with you the 
last time— hut I shall pray for you for ever.” 

Helen obeyed, and her mother’s soul was 
poured forth in such fervent, solemn supplioa* 
iion, that she felt it was indeed for ^ last 
time. When the whispered “ amen” was sail, 
she waited till the hand that rested in bieMtng 
on her head was withdrawn, but the silsafle 
that followed frightened her— 'She stood ap laid 
looked upon her mother. 

And as she looked, she kuew that the lift 
change was sear, mtm for a moment, thoai^ 
had striyen long and hard to he pr^ared 
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lor this, she was wildly startlfid ; bat that fear 
jrtMHiftfl, and she said Shall 1 call him, 
P Shall I apeak to papa for yon P” 

" Do not leave mo,” was the reply, uttered 
wUli istonishiBg energy : ** these children are 
yours, Helen: do not desert them, for your 
mother’s sake. Kiss me, Helen.” 

She was dead when the young girl lifted her 
face from the face of her mother, after that 
long embrace. 

{To he continued,) 


THE Nightingale. 

The nightingale usually makes its appeara&oe 
in England about the middle of AprU, and 
leaves in August. These birds prefer localities 
where there are woods having thick under> 
growth, and wherelow oof^nces and plantations 
abound. Their nests are oonstrocted with 
singular artifice, being so carefully eonoealed 
from view that th^ are very difficult to discover. 
They are almost always placed upon the 
ground, advantage being taKon of any acci- 
dental degression of the ground whidi may exist. 
The outside is composed of dried leaves or i 
gross, or of the dcefeton leaves which may be i 
fonud in banks or thick bottoms of hedges, 
while the ioride is lined towards the bottom 
with fine fibrosa vooto or hair. ThP eggs are 
four or five in number, of an olive brown cokwr ; 
th^oimg are hatched in June. 

Tnepnnriptlfioodof theni^tingak is the 
caterpillars of motha and the uuwse of beetles, 
some of wha^ fieed unSj at night ; these are 
especially muaerons in damp weather, when 
vegetation Is snocuknt, and the iii(|[htingale 
soon finds sufficient food to satisfy wants, j 
Or^nised for the utterance of certain notes 
and modulations, be haa, at the same tone, an 
instinctive impulse to sing, and ako the i 
faculties of imitation and memory. The 
strain itself has to be learned, hut thi.s is 
acquired from his parents, and w^ the proper 
season arrives, joyously poured forth. It has 
been remarked that young male nightingales 
begin to warble before their tails are quite 
grown ; but if thus cj^ture^ they must be put 
under the instruction of a nightingale who is a 
good singer, ot they will only be ^uamerers. 

A change, too, cornea o’er the spirit of his 
fong in June, arising not from the loss of 
voice, but from a change of object, and henoe of 
Uote. His 8 ong*ced^ when his mate has 
hntdbed her brood ; vigilance and anxiety then 
•ueceed the harmonies which have been heard 
h^pre, and his ** croak” the warning of sus- 
pidoki or danger to the riother bird and bar 
nrfaattoood. 

It k atraige^ that to Jxf^ bird ihould ever 
IM mnffid mehumhdfy ; no btrd sings when it 


is sad ; its solitaiy habits and its love of the 
night have probably given rise to this opinion. 
’Hie different views taken of its song by poets 
may be summed up in the words of the Abhd 
la Pluche:— “The nightingale passes from 
grave to gay ; from a simple note to a warble 
the most varied ; and from the softest trillings 
and swells to languishing and lamentable sighs, 
which he as quickly abandons, to return to his 
natural sprightliness.” 

According to Bechstein, “This bird ex- 
presses his different emotions by suitable cries 
and particular intonations. The most un- 
meaning when he is alone appears to be the 
simple whistle, “ fitt j” but if the syllable “ err” 
be added, it u then the call of the male to the 
female. The sign of displeasure, or fear, is 
“ fitt,” repeated rapidly and loudly before adding 
the terminating “ err ^ while that of satisfac- 
tion, pleasure, and complacency is a deep 
“ta^” which may be imitated by smacking 
the tongue. In anger, jealousy, rivmry, or any 
extraorainaxy event, he niters hoarse disagree- 
able soimds, somewhat like a jay or a oat. 
Lastly, in the season of pairing, during their 
playful gambols, a gentle subdue warbling is 
all that is heard. 

"Nature,” he contoiaca,"lia 8 grated these 
tones to both sexes ; but the male is endowed 
with 80 very strikiiig a musical talent, that, in 
this re.spect, he surpasses all biida, and has ac- 
quired the name of the king of songsters. Hio 
strength of his vocal organ is, indeed, wonder- 
ful ; and it has been foi^ that the muscles o£ 
his larynx are (proportionally) much asore 
powerful than those of any oth^ bird. But it 
is less tlte strength than the oompass, flexibility, 
prodigious vari^, and harmonv of his voice, 
which makes it so admired all lovers of the 
beautifoL Sometimes dwrihug for minutes on 
a strain oompoaed of only two or three melan- 
dudy Um^ he b^tins in an under voice, and 
sweltosg it grsdBaliy by the most superb ores- 
cendo to the highest potnt of strength, he ends 
it by a dying cadence; or, it consists of a rapid 
s\iccession of more IsKffiant soimds, terminated, 
: like many other strains of his song, by some 
detached ascending notes. Twenty-four dif- 
ferent strains or ooQ|lets may be reckoned in 
the song of a fine nightingale, without including 
its delicate little variations ; for among these, as 
among other musicians, there are some great 
musicians, and many middling <Hies. This song 
is so articulate that it may be vtstj well written. 
The niglftingales of all countries, the south 
as weU as the north, appear to sing in the ssmo 
manner. On points of beauty, however, wham 
the senses are the judgmi, each has his own 
ouliar taste. If (mo nightingale haa the tdeUfe 
of dwdUng agreenWy on his notes, aatowwg 
«ttova hia with paetiw brilliant; n tod 
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out his strain in. a poouliar manner ; and after midnight, to attract their 
and a fourth excels in the silveriness of his on their journey during the fine ^gh^ 
voiee. All four may exod in their style, and This bird, according to the same authority, 
each will find his admirer; and it is very dif- “is capable, after some time, of fonnuig at- 
ficnltto decide which merits the palm of vio- tachments. When once he haa made ao- 



lOOr. There are, howeror, individuals so very 
ftoerknr at to unite all the beauties of power 
these are geiierally birds which, 
havhOK been hatched with the neoessary qua- 
HilctfSnHL in a district weB supplied with 
n^htiumesi appropriate whatever is most 
in lb song of each. As the return of 
In ipfhig always precedes that of the 
females by a«f«i «r ^ days Ih^ iii« before 


quaintanee with the persoh who takes can of 
him, he distingnisbee his eksg before seefea 
him; he wcdcomes him hy a of joy, and, 
during the moulting season, u seen making 
vain efforte to sing, and tnnplying fee 
gaiety of his movements, and the expresooa ef 
his looks, the denoustrations of joy whioh Ife 
throat refoses to utter. When he loaes his 
bmie&ctor,heiaBi«tiainp^ to death. 
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TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF MADAMC ROLAND* 


Tbs pmOB tS the ConderMrie consists of a 
teries of dark and damp sunterranean Tanlta, 
nituatcd beneath the floor of the Palace of 
Justice. The Seine flows by upon one side, 
aeparated only by the hiffhway of the quays. 
The bed of the Seine is above the floor of the 
prison. The surrounding earth was con- 
sequently saturated with water, and the oosing 
moisture diffused over the wails and the floors 
ihe humidity of the sepulchre. There were 
uue or two narrow courts scattered in this vast 
atructuie, where the prisoners could look up 
the precipitous walla, as of a well, towming 
high above them, and see a few square yards 
^ akv. The rigautio quadranspiuar toner, 
jeered above th^ Arm foundations, was 
fomerly the Imperial paIa£e,from which issued 
•u ^wer and law. Here the Prench kings 


revelled in tohatnoiiaB^ iritb their prisoners 
groaning benesth Dieir feet. This strong-hold 
of feuds^sm liad now become the tomb of the 
monaichv. In one of the most loathsome of 
these ceUs, Marie Antoinette, the daughter of 
the Csesan, had languished in misery as pro- 
found as mortals can suffer, till, in the enduianee 
of evc^ conceivable insult, she was drsgged to 
the goillotiBe. 

It was into a cell adjoininff that which^ 
hapless queen had occupied fliat Madame 
land uas oast. Here the proud dauditer of U» 
emperors of Austria and the humble ehiM 
the artisan, ea<d», after a career of unexampled 
viciMitudes, found their patns to meet hu a 
few steps fiiom the scaffola. The victim iimi 
Monarchy and the vimim of the Bewpmi 
were conducted to the same dungeom and 
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|l ^ Atone Idoelc, They met as an- 
in the itormy arena of the Prench 
They were nearly of equal age. 
s^nossessed the prestige of wealth,!^ 
ana ancestral power ; the other, the en- 
r of a vigorous and cultivated min^ Both 
B endows with unusual attractiont of per- 
ipn, spirits invigorated hv enthusms^ aad&e 
loftiest heroism. From th e antf^oniMa life 
thw met in death. 

The day after Madame Eohuid wm fenced 
in the Conciergerie, she was visited hy one of 
the notorious officers of therevoktiiQim^paity,! 
and very closely questioned eoneemiirg tlie^ 
friendship slie hw entertained ler the Giron- 
dists. The examination wae TenO^ious and 
intolerant in the extreme. It lasted for three 
hours, and consisted in an inoecsaat torrent of 
criminations, to which ahewaa liaidlyp^mitted 
to offer one word in iwphr. 13us mnuaiaation 
tanght her the nature of &e aooasations whicii 
womd be brought agai:^ her. She sat down 
in her cell th^ veiy night, ai^ with a rapid 
pen, sketched that o^noe whkh Ixas been pro- 
nounced one of the most eloquent and tonc^ng 
monuments of the Eevolution. 

Having oondnded ^ she retired to rest, and 
slept with the sereni^ of a child. She was 
called upon several times committees sent 
from the revolutioniury mhonalfor exaraination. 
They were resolved to take her life, hut am 
anxious to do it, if possible, under the Imas «f 
law. She passed through aU their 4 
tions with the most perM conqKMNlp 
most dignified self-possession. Her 
could not withhold their expressions al •Amina' 
lion as they saw her in her sepa le h w il «dl of 
stone and of iron, cheerful, aan^Mditai^ and 
perfectly at ease. 

The upper part of the doo# of her cell was 
an iron grating. The surrounding cells were 
llUed with the most illustrioas ladies and jgentle- 
xnen of France. As the hour of death drew 
'mam, Imt hoarage and animation seemed to in- 
aanaie. Her futures glowed with enthusiasm; 
mnd benzole aspect assumed the impress of 
cm am|ointed to ml some great and lofty des- 
linp. am rea naiae d but a few days hl the Gon- 
oim^garie before she was led to the scaffold. 
IDninig those few dm, by her example and 
.Mvwneoaragmg wor^ she spread among the 
SMinroas pri^ners there an enthusiasm and a 
igUiifhevobm which elevated, above the fear 
all^ii^aieild, even the fiiott tiaaia uid depressed. 
Thm were walking ih the corridor, or 
whh liniw ocoapants of a4ji0ioing cells, often 
ea^nd Ipr to to epesk to Ihea werda of encon- 

I W aa d lny Kj^a etool atthadoar «fto own 
I eill, she sral^.irii%her hands hhe ton gEat- 
itt| wito iim )me mmim. 


This was her tribune. The melodious aooento 
of her voice floated sdong the labyrinthine ave- 
nues of those dismal dungeons, penetrating ceU 
after cell, and arousing energy in hearts which 
had been ahimdoned to despair. Silence, as of 
the grave, reigned in those sepulchral cavema 
while toe ^ew and musical tones of Madame 
Boland, an of an ani^ of consolation, vibrated 
through toe mato Ws, and along the dark, 
damp cloistenk One who was at that time an 
inm^ of the prison^ and survived those dread- 
ful soeaea, hitodesonbed, in glowing terms, the 
abnoft nsraeotoim effects or her soul -moving 
eSoqueuce. Wm wae already past the prime of 
liiB, hot toe was stifl fimemsiing, and, combined 
with the most wonderful power of expression, 
she possessed a voice so exquisitely musical, 
that, tong after her Bps were silenced in death, 
its toees vibrated m lingering strains in the 
souls of those by whesn they had ever been 
heard. She, htmever, was careful never to 
utter a word which would cause tears. She 
wished herself to avoid all the weakness of 
tender emotions, and to lure the thoughts of 
her companions away from every contemplation 
which could eaervato their energies. 

Occasionally, in toe solitude of her cell, as 
the image t0t hit hashaad and of her child rose 
betoe l^aad to imagination dwelt upon her 
desstotod toms aaal her blighted hopes— her 
lamllamd dcBaanNwdamd pursued by lawless vio- 
leaee, amd to toall soon to be an orphan 
woBBaa^ tmftrtaiBM would triumph over the 
iMVotoe iSte a cMM u Burying, for a moment, 
to toe In to hands, she would burst into a 
flood of tears. Immediately struggling to re- 
gain composure, she would bruto her tears 
sway, and dress her countensince in its accus- 
tomed smiles. She remained in the Concier- 
gerie but one week, and daring that time so en- 
deared herself to all as to become the prominent 
ob^t of attention, and love. 

The day before her trial, her advocate, Chau- 
veau de la Garde, visited her to consult reiptct- 
iug her defence. She, well awaic toat no one 
could speak a word in her tavour but at the 
peril of his own life, and also fully cosscioiii 
that her doom was already sealed, ^ew a ring 
from her finger, and said to hhn, 

** To-morrow 1 shall he no move. I know 
the fate which awaits me. Tour kind assiste 
aace cannot avail aught for me, and would bnk 
endanger you. I pray yoa,4herofore, not to 
come to the tribunal, toit to accept of this lito ' 
testimony of my regard.” 

Tlie next day she was led to her She 
attired herself in a white robe, as a symbol af 
her innocence, and her tong dark hair in 
thick cuds on her neck aM shoulders* Ihe 
prisenem who were walking in eorndom 
glared aronad h% wito aioitos and w^ 
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df eAc<nunig«iaeiil <iie inloMd ener^ into tfa«ir 
liettrts. Calm and invincible met her 
jndgM. She wm accised of the crimes of 
b^l the iriih of H. Bokod and the friend of 
his friends. Prondly she aeknowled^ hcr- 
eelf gailty of both those chai|m Whenever 
the attempted to utter a worn in herdefeae& 
the was browbeaten by the judges, and siknced 
by the clamours of tae mob which filled the 
tribunal. The mob now ruled with undisputed 
Bway in both legislative and executive nails. 
It was, however, di^cnlt to bring any accusa- 
tion agJiinst her oy which, under the form ^ 
Uw, she could be condemned. France, even in 
its darken hour, was rather ashamed to behead 
a woman, upon whom the eyes of all Europe 
were fixei simply for beii^ the mfeofher hiu- 
hand and the fnend of his friends. At last the 
president demanded of her that she should re- 
veal her husband’s asylum. She proudly re- 
}died, 

“ I do not know of any law by which I can 
be obli^d to violate the strongest feelings of 
nature.’’ 

This was suMcieDt, and she was immediately 
condemned to death. 

She listened calmly to her sentence, and then 
rising, bowed with dignity to her judges, and, 
•mihog, said, “ I thank you, gentlemen, for 
thinking me worthy of sharing the fate of the 
great men whom you have assassinated. 1 shall 
endeavour to imitate their firmness on the 
soafibld.” 

With the buoyant step of a child, she passed 
beneath the narrow portal, and descended to 
her cell, from which she was to be led, with 
the morning light, to a bloody death. She 
retired to her (^, wrote a few words of parting 
to her friends, and played upon a harp, which 
had found its way into the prison, her requiem. 

The morning of the 10th of November, 1793, 
dawned gloomily upon Paris. It was one of 
the darkest days of that reign of terror which 
for so long a period enveloped France in its 
sombre shades. The ponderous gates of the 
court-yaitt of the Conciergerie opened that 
morning to a long procession of carts loaded 
with victims for the goillotine. Madame Bo- 
land had contemplatim her fate too long, and 
had discijdined her spirit too severelj, to fail 
of fortitude in this last hour of tnai. She 
came from her cell scrupolously attired for 
death. A serend smile was upon her cheek, 
SM she waved an adieu to the weeping prisoners 
who gathered around her. The last cart was 
eengaed to Kadmne Boland. She entered it 
with a rtep as light and ebstic as if it were a 
jMtbfle for a pfemsant mormns^s drive. By 
w aids stood ah infirm Old man, M. La Marche. 
^ wto pate and trembfjiag» and hia wutiiig 
mttew of the aimroadhiasTtmor. ateMst 


ceased to beat ^mtatteinedhifflbvheranK 
and addressed to him words of oonsolation sm 
eaeanragement, in oheerM aeeents and with m 
beatigua^ smile. 'Hie poor (dd man feh tlud; 
God had sent an angel to strengthen him in 
the dark hour of dea^ As the cart heavfiy 
rambled along the pavement, drawing nearer 
and neater to the giiillottne,two or three tnaes, 
by ber cbeerftd WOTds, ^e evoi caused a 
fmntly to play upon his pallid lipa. 

Ilie gaulotine was now the principal iastra- 
ment of amusement for the populace of Paris.' 
It was so dbvated that all could have a good 
view of the raectaele. To witness the eomhiet 
of nobles and of ladies, of boys and of girii, 
while passing through the horrors of a san- 
guinary deat]^ was far more exciting than the 
unreal and bombastic tragedies of m tibeatxe^ 
or the conflicts of the cod^t and the hear 
garden. A countless throng flooded the streata ; 
men, women, and children, shouting, laughing^ 
execrating. celebrity of Madame Botend, 
her extraordinary grace and beau^, and W 
aspect, not only of heroic fearlessness but ai 
joyous exhilaration, made her the prcnnment 
ject of the public gase. A white robe graCO* 
fully enveloped her perfect fiorm, and her blwdc 
and ^oBsy nair, winch for some reason ^ 
executionem had ne^beted to cat, fell in rich 
profusion to her waist. A keen November 
blast swept the streets, under tiie influence of 
which, and the excitement of the scene, bar 
animated countenance glowed with aU tim 
ruddy bloom of youth. She stood firmly in tha 
cart, looking with a seroie eye upon the crofwds 
which lined the streets, and listening with an« 
ruffled serenity to the clamour which filled hto 
air. A large crowd surrounded the cart in 
which Madame Boland stood, shouting, ** To 
the ^llotine ! to the guillotine Sflie looked 
kiniuy upon them, and beading over the rail- 
ing of tlw cart, said to them, in tones as plaoM 
as if she were addressing a child, “ My fineadi, 
I am going to the guillotine. In a few mo- 
ments 1 smQl be there. They wte send me 
thither will ere long follow me. I ^ innooeat. 
They will come stained with blood. Ton whp 
now apjdand oar execution will then appteiij 
theirs with Mutl ceal.” 

Madame Jtoland had continued wriliag her 
memoirn until the hour in which she m her 
cell for the scaffold. When Ihe eart had 
almost arrived nt the fret of the cniUotiBe, her 
spirit was so deeply moved by Ime socne that 
ske could not repress the demre to pen 
her glowing ihonghte. ShastttinatedanoA^ 
to mraiA her ^ a moment with pra 
paper. The request was refosed. It » awi 
tobc regrrtted thatWe am thus depnvadlif 
that miwritten elumter of her lifr. 

Tim iomt w o oii ii i B a afifradntlha gjilte h u m 
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♦fBIAL AND EXECUTION OF MADAME BOLAND. 


•ad bloiidy wotk eomnenced. The victims 
urere dr«g^ from the carts, and the aie rose 
sad frU with unceasing rapidity. Head after 
iMMid fBU into the basket; and at len^h the 
Wentionersapnroached the cartwhere Madame 
Boland stood by the side of her fainting com- 
panion. With an animated countenance and 
» cheerful smile, she was all engrossed in en> 
deavonring to infuse fortitude into his soul. 
The executioner gras^ her by the arm. 
“Stay,” said she, slightly resisting his grasp; 
“ 1 have one favour to ask, and that is not for 
ttys^. 1 beseech you mnt it me.” Then 
tiding to the old man she said, “ Do you pre- 
oede me to the scaffold. To see my blood now 
Would make you suffer the bitterness of death 
twice over. I must s^e you the pain of wit- 
nessing my execution.** The stem officer gave 
n surly refusal, replying, “My orders are to take 
jrou first.** With winning grace she rejoined, 
** You cannot, surely, refuse a woman her last 
suqnest.** The hard-hearted executioner of the 
kw was brought within the influence of her 
nn(diantment. He paused, looked at her for a 
nomeut in slight bewilderment, and yielded. 
The poor old man, more dead than alive, was 
conducted upon the scaffold and placed beneath 
tlie &tal axe* Madame Boland, without the 
Mi^test change of colour, or the apparent 
tremor of a nerve, saw the ponderous instra- 
ment, with its glittering edge, glide upon its 
deadly mission, and the decapitated trunk of 
lier fnend was thrown aside to give place for 
her. With a placid countenance and a buoyant 
atep, she asoi^ed the platform. The guillo- 
tine was erected upon the vacant spot between 
the ffudent of the Tuileries and the Elysian 
Fiel^, then known as the Place de la Bevolu- 
lion. Madame Boland stood for a moment 
Wpon thoelevated plidfiorm, looked calmly around 
Upon the vast concourse, and then bowing be- 
iott a colossal statue of liberty which then 
ikooapied the square, exdaimed, “ O liberty ! 

how many crimes are oommitted in 
tigr name.** 8he surrendered herself to the exe- 
cutioaers. asid was bound to the plank. The 
ykftk fell to its horizontal position, bringing 
tar head under the fatal axe. The glitUiing 
•beel glided through the groove, and the head 
UC Madame Boland was severed from her body. 

Thus died Ifadame Boland, in the thirty- 
year of her hge. Mer death oppress^ 
10 Wim had known fiw With the deepest grief. 
Mkr Infsinate friend Bwht who was then a 
Ikg0tf«^ on hetrfiig the twings, was thrown 
fnSh* itate of perM ddMnm, from which he 
did nOl iWBMcr ht vmfdm Her laithfal 
IteakaitfMwni m ovdrwweltted With grid; 
that the {MmM homed hetore Mie tribunal, 
and MMtr mpon the 

hekvid niitreM had 


perished. The tribunal, amazed at such trail* 
sports of attachment, declared that ahe wia 
ma^ and ordered hef to be removed frmn 
their presence. A manservant made the same 
application, and was sent to the guillotine. 

The grief of M. Boland, when apprised of 
the event, was unbounded. For a time he 
entirely lost his senses. Privately he left, by 
night, the kind friends who had hospitably con- 
ceded him for six months, and waudered to 
such a distance from his asylum as to secure 
his protectors from any danirer on his account. 
Through the long hours of the winter’s night he 
continued his dreary walk, till the first grey of 
the morning appeared in the east. Drawing a 
long stiletto from his walking-stick, he placed 
the head of it against the trunk of a tree, and 
threw himself upon the sharp weapon. The 
point pierced his heart, and he fell lifeless upon 
the ground. Some peasants passing by dis- 
covered his body. A piece of paper was pinned 
to the breast of his coat, upon which there 
were written these words: “Whoever thou 
art that findest these remains, respect them as 
those of a virtuous man. After hearing of my 
wife’s death, I could not stay another day in a 
world so stained with crime.” 


Akxodots of thb Sultan.— a rich Armenian 
had lost a portfolio, containing four hundred 
thousand piastres, and for which be offered a 
reward of forty thousand. The portfolio was 
found, and the reward claimed by a very honest 
and poor old man ; but the Armenian, in order 
to escape payment, then declared that the port- 
folio also contained a very valuable ring, which 
the old man must have stolen. The affair was 
brought before the Sultan, who, baying ascer- 
tained the honesty of the old man, and the well- 
known avarice of his adversary, decided that, 
ss the Armenian declared that his portfolio 
contained a ring, this coold not he the one ha 
had lost, and that he had better return it to the 
old man, and continue to advertise for his own I 
Fxhalb Delioact.— A bove every other fea- 
ture that adorns the female charaoter, delioaoj 
stands foremost within the province of ffood 
taste. Not that delicacy whicn is perpetnalL in 
quest of something to be ashamed t>f, which 
makes ixierit of a blush, and simpers at a falsa 
construction its own ingennity has put upon an. 
innocent remaric t this spurioas kind of d^acy 
is as far removed from good taste as from goM 
feeling and good sense; but the high-minded 
delicscy which maintains its pure and nnde- 
viating walk alike amongst women as in tha 
society of men, which shrinks firom no neeassair 
du^, and can speak, when required, with 
senonsness and kindness, of things at which it 
would be ashamed to smile or to blush— that 
delicacT which knows how to oonfrr a benefit 
without wounding the feelings of another, and 
which understands also how when to reoeiva 
one— that daBoaev that can give ehns 
display, End sdnsa without assumptioA, luid 
wmoh pains not thfxoqitluimfak or saiMp^io 
Mngmamtiaju 
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OD£ TO A FEMALE MUMMY. 

BY THE EDITOR. 


Poom, dingy, dismal sUter mine I 
TThat lawless hosts of thoughts combine 
To fluster me, the while 
Thy long>mirolllng shroud 1 scan— 

Tliat old original suggestive Pan< 

Orama of the Nile. 


And Egypt now is most renowned 
That fe\ ers, fleas, and dogs abound : 

While British blood prevails, 
And all its chivalry employs 
In riding donkeys ; with bad boys 
Blaspheming at their tails. 


As the indomitable Layard, 

In empires old with names to say hard, 
0*er ruined towns may ponder, 

1 view that breast, no more that pants, 
And of its old inhabitants 
I wonder and I wonder. 


But hold ! I see ’tis time to spare 
Your poor saltpetre feelings— rare 
Although my news may be ; 
For even now those ragged hose 
Discover but two dusty toes. 

Where erst were plainly three) 


The loves and hates, the joys and cares. 
The whirl of human hopes and fears, 
In human hearts e’er seething— 
Those matron fears that made thee sad 
When little Tsoph the measles had. 

Or baby was a-teething— 


Besides, by modem Christian creed, 
1 doubt me sorely that I need 
The torrents of St. Swithin, 

To wash the heinous guilt aw^v 
Of having had so much to ss 
To such a dreadful heatneni 


Or when, at mom or close of day, 

Thy cherubs hungry came from play. 
Dirt pies and gutter grabbles, 

To weep alone you fled up stairs, 
jSmit with eternal fleshpot cares, 

And bread-and-butter troubles— 

Where be they now ? I can't suppose 
hese human end these housekiihl woes 
Extinguished with thy life. 

Haply, to us come down, they bore 
3^r Mrs. Brown, my neighbour, or 
Ostreperate my wife. 

# 

However it be, ’tis very clear 
No more they'll persecute thee here z 
Those limbs, that trembled all 
At loving glance or stem reply, 
jEKipremely passive still would He 
W ere sun and moon to fall. 


We**t otherwise, I would disclose 
That tuneftil Memnon's lost his nose; 

And as for thy belief— 

'Wave no respect for beetles now, 
jAd only woiahif) ox and cow 
As aansages or beef : 


TliAt iaorad KQe is sicred still— 

' To late of Bk^ond Hlll» 

Of BsAb or Tmnbrldte Wells I 
VlkaiasnOfiiBS of tisy tenplsa fled, 
iLssodifttSii^afesryroIfns inafesod-^ 


Though fain Pd give thee credit due 
For virtues neither small nor few— 
Egyptian, but still human: 

And, hetKiless of your tawny clay, 

Believe you, in a general way, 

A very worthy woman : 

Alert to act the better part. 

The owner of a wholesome heart. 

Of loving-kindness full: 

A calm recluse on Vrtue’s heights. 

With other gods, on soft stUl nights^ 

Than beetles or a bull. 

And for that faith, though cold and erodes 
Thine humble strivings unto good. 

In seasons murk and gloomy, 

1 hope to see that poor brown face 
Irradiate with celestial grace 

Whan Earth itsalTs a mummy* 
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PRIZE COMPOSITION. 

W» doubt, after all, whether the subject of 
"First Love’' was judiciously selected: it is one 
vdiich feeling may be busy enough with, but which, 
to be argued, requires metaphysical capabilities 
'Which the education of women is not calculated 
to foster. W e find, therefore, that nine- tenths of 
the essays gent us, while they are full of vivid 
descriptions of what in itself can never be ade- 
quately described, the influences of first love are 
▼ery seldom treated. As this dream visits us all— as 
it visits us all in the same way, arouses the same 
feelings, brings character to same point of 
development, at the same period of existence, 
and leaves us with nearly the same effect (which 
cannot be said of any after-love), we hoped to 
elicit some general idea of the part it plays, and 
perhaps is ordained to play, in the dim interval 
between youth and womanhood. When the world 
was perfected, ^ Let there be light !” was the great 
and final mandate: and we had some dim notion 
that it might be proved that when the mind of a 
man or a woman has gone through the dreamy 
smd inert condition pf childhood, Let there be 
love !" is said : when the old dreamy darkness of 
earth and the new light fresh from heaven are 
mingled; and how in the dawn mind wakes up 
astonished to new perceptions, and lies worship- 
ping awhile in the light; and how thence it goes 
down info the heat and burden of the day, 
strengthened— no matter whether by joy or by 
sorrow, but strengthened ; and with a knowledge 
of almost all a human heart can feel. Thus we 
liave been a little disappointed; but we have 
received a very intelligent paper from Mrs. L. 
(Alice), whose common- sense, matronly treat- 
ment of the snl^ject quite overawes us. To 
this lady the prise is awarded. The next best 
c« 8 ay is that of our persevering little corre- 
spondent, F. M. B. She writes enthusiastically, 
witii hare and there a very good idea, e l eg an tly ex- 
pressed. Her style, however, is young : we must 
persuade hwthat diction too fiorid is not pleasant 
m read, and often obscures the ideas and images 
« umemt to embellish. The paper of A. E. S. is 
too brief, but written with right feeling and to the 
Furporo, A. de S. M.’S is nw ill written, but it is 
not full enoiuh. Masah is advised to persevere ; 
we respect her endeavour, and trust she will 
ftwrlwt no opportunity of improving a mind 
cannot be of the commonest. E. A. N. 
e vidently a sound knowledge of the hearts of 
vronmokind. BjEMictiMno reason to be ashamed 
w her attempt. NbjUL is rather too rhapsodical, 
prose 18 infiidtrijr better than her poetry. 

A Certificate of Mott U Awarded to F. M. !B. ; 
nut we have not her addreik 

FIRAT ITS NATURt^Np INFLUENCES. 

SO InwoteA in the thread of 
every dreams and youth’s first 

passion, that we feel ourselves entering on a 


difficult task when we attempt to analyse tha 
nature of the feeling, and to sliew how much of 
influence is connected with it in our after- 
journey through life. The French proverb 
stands, “On revient toujours h ses premiers 
amours thongh th^ have another that con- 
tradicts it, viz., " Le feu etincelee ne vaut pas 
la chandelle.” 

; It is not, however, with French sentiment 
or with French principles that vre need in- 
terest ourselves. It is the old English idea 
I tliat we have to considew: whether, indeed, 

I the first love is the only love, or whether it is 
I allowed to women to arrogate to themselves the 
I more elastic qualities of manhood, and find their 
hearts capacious enough to love once, twice, or 
even three times. And now, in the first {dace, 
to consider what first love really is : Eveary youth 
and maiden has her own dream of the passion, 
as wide apart from the living reality as can well 
he imagined. It is for the most part a dream 
of flowery romance, of unreal sentimen^ or an. 
exaggerated expression of undying devotiem and 
a life idealised. This dream of perfection floats 
for ever before their eyes — the hero or heroine 
of their imaginations is clothed in a thousand 
imaginary charms. They are thrown by the 
force of circumstances in contact with some 
young person of their own age and disposition, 
and they find themselves indulging in a dream 
of first love — not always, alas ! with the real 
object, but one sufficiently like it to be clothed 
upon ivith their own imaginations, and wor- 
shipped accordingly. 

This is the gr^ fallacy of all young, im- 
pulsive, romantic natures; they attribute to 
those who have impressed them the attri- 
butes they admire most, instead of looking 
only at those they really possess. No wonder 
that it so often happens that when they* are 
united they are mutually disappointed. For 
though the period of courtship or uncertainty 
may cany them on through the same sweet 
dream of sentiment, yet in the present day 
it is rarely bi^ore marriage that young people 
have opportunities of knowing etw otW, and 
of proving how much affection is weaken^ or 
strengthened by the daily contact of life ^ the 
mutual forbearaace necessary ; the hourly petty 
trials and small lacrifioes of temper aM will, 
that in woman especially is called fbr. A414 yet 
first love is sometunes madqof sterner ; 

a spark struck forHi when life seems most 
shaaowed ; a true affection, a noble devotion- 
conceived and carried forward, throng theshado 
as through the sunshine, through erilM through 
good report^these are the attaehmeuts that 
give strength, and depth, and purpose ta life ; 
that draw forth the souls sobUwt quidities: 
that make houaehdld saints iad aagsli of 
women, and ennoble even sterner iganhondt 
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It is these attachments that^ when they come to 
ns in the shape of first love, are never forgotten. 
The dream of life may be never carried oot ; 
tile force of circumstances, the power of human 
fiate, may sever those who love most fondly ; but 
•in^y, to the very last, will their attachment 

< yiiwwrte wMhhd toAmtar 

niiiieiiiD% ehMU never, wikm forced by stern 
iiewMilai, iMii wtm Ihm nie^, mstny aoMthei; 
Slo ew i lwtee n te aei hint ifli her own lunlwith 
h«r ImI 1m«i ban imfnttdiom wtH grosr aQ 
^ stnMfBf from the cottferaat— bar his tiw 
Meeoiibniie be is kind arid nttadbed to 
bep^ sbe wiB «m her trne weatoh^ feeliM to 
iifiiqpvilbjnidn^n^ ebe^Mmot yi^ is 
3em; aakiiTbe m deefify attadbied, be ww never 
be d wt ae e d by tbk eoumterfsit. Pejpreas^ 
-aaB bflif be^ over her seal — diaeetwtaetiioo 
wiBoriaeefthie; Unjeansbe is alioest aaore than 
m oofai, MrtKsl rattbiioiiHnnw viti then fisl- 
Umt * or bbe tbera wifi i^cinf np a tcaerre and 
vwd of eoiideace hetweta tbam that must ens- 
bibartbeBr aadriiMce^Mid make eo^ fed tha^ 
tbay aio i» o nMunr aetati a fbceed port to the 


tachments, and make all the better hashanda 
and wives for having had somewhat of tha 
gilding and rubbish of their high-flown ima- 
ginatiOTs robbed off. There are also youths 
and maidens of this class still extant, who 
persuade themselves that they cany about 
vans nom wopMiaB MponaMia BniMM momb^ 
tbit lb b a dtoaoal-^ wbab wli « 
^tkyahaaBmrlaoooawMdttM. Wa 
donetwbbofob^ta la wtri i i a l tba^lwdiiie 
pfoveeaB things, aadflftbraa aijatliaf biyieg 
aSectiM tbaaM ever MtHa mmik 
<4^ hwfihaais and wliiii^ or jaaaaM abdi 
boasekeeper^wocaaea]^ aiy;,wiiAi aoaie ip 
ptoaeh to tmtiv that tteie bt avaiy talnig 
^aeo in tha wcM eecnks eM «Mrw voaMbf. 


Vitih a mam St may ha didEiBrettt. Enable 
to many tha flrst otaod of bis aiffections, yet 
Mha| nmaeeeanty Of tekiag a wrtmf for hfe, 
bivittbi alber intefeata and aiae&Qns step in 
«mI a im tba bhad: of hia mevioaa exiatMme. 
Boom Will arid that womTs tore isherlile^ 
midbt withmamitia but one of the prominent 
ami mnf ibbaaaii of whidi life is compoeed. 
VaB flbr tbam, faaiiapi^ that it aboold be so. 
Bamy tim^ aM akatkiii, and prefessioB is filled 
by limb wabeva^ nnd thewoi^ itadi could net 
1^ m wibhaat tbair safiport and gaidanee. 
mbmaa atanis abmoaa man^t aefter and better 
iaiaiMi; abe tabea hat piaee aa has gmardka , 
iwyri; ht warn be her iar aoaaobttea and Ibr 
xati;M bma bar abM^tiesad by bar tiEee>^ 


or Lcrrct*. 

SoiTamta, aaialcst, amt MSli^ <a« mB to 
render themorihee iaa a er tii l, bs sa ai aa ma fiavks 
mey leave behmd ere gf the m iel vai an fnapriia- 
tion and perpetuation 9£ real Seh^ Se wMin not 
the cidldnen af the mortal body caneli||awn. 
But shniboriDg in sausy a BryaadM nhaairy, 
stored away in desks, Ibvjrottcm in caldHiaand 
boxes barge and snsaB, eestty and «f an eest, 
hugged to the bceoaM of M twmm u m^ hnanm in 
tbebearts of hoBoaS mfsn, aasred and pailmi d, 
treasured a«Ml toaied ashte by e atel a o a hnaah, a 
thousand moBtasicntB ecebit nawe hWliMi both 
vilalitr and the sacred Bib «f Mr nmbMatban 
the work ef pamter or of peek. A eapnykte 


letter, not themimive cdaMSMntaaMldbiitiey, 
hut at all pomts a a i smaliai dudjiyinH, 

and the most en|ajisbe api» ilia Han aC bataan 
Bfb and character, its OTtalbiaasiik uanhaMfeaeB. 
woes, waala, height, dapt^ wanU heahfiiiaed 
by the man whe read maai liMn Imna are 
honMde la M werid tlnd aro aanmSMlh yblit»c^ 
aad poets in enn aad iniia i ma m iMiiak tha 
akuBofTortekmaMtaatltnaa afikami fbr 
they are the sfartda and semnanMl at Ipfib 


Hd «• nm maadiiriii frem ewr aabt^ect, 
Itti Ml iwi mbmImi mltfid on fiar eoar 
BImSiiiI igjwSMi, We ybre it, than» Ma; 
WwSiklSr^ tnm irttW «r ak 
tiBaMBi BhwII hi fMhiid; hat w» 
A Mft aid Ab liHiMbtiaB «r hapa 
4 MilhMa 5 BiMa>a ftmBaBay,M 
aBhfiM haaai^ aaa had Inagloith 


notomyefthe MhMI baa haak. «Wliiie 
yoar gibes non, yeor y t a i bila, y iiii r ia>y h, y< 
Mes ef m HTftf ii w i l.l ha ii iM a Mn i tnjrfl 
table bia POST r WbflpMBjiflr age^l Bill 
akntl mm the >H attflaMtiiim MljMl 
■kiB erbh MBkM 0 d 77 MIMlEib 
ihwdniaaw attli Ifclay be Stdiisk, 

Mjti Map 


tin art the 

I Blithe 

itlEibits 





lAllll llM|^ iiWtlil MA IMHld^it 

'nott who now cwry out Hfe in the exercise ot 
those philanthropic and Christiau charities 
which had otherw^ adorned their hearthstones ; 
«ad there are bachelors similarly situated. 
There ate elpo dtberi^roBiaatm, WeS-meanhig | 
lymupui naartlA.. w h o , being diianp^uted in theur 

«M»ar iNaM 


consolation, Monseigneur won 


IJS^SBtny 

grant me, for 


the sake of God and the most Holy Trinity, th^ 
1 Qould have newsof my dear wife, if it were only 
her name on a card ! it would be the gi^ateat 
consolation I could receive: and I should im 
ever blesa the grealm m « Monseigneur.* 
delivered* ^MonsMiM was mcai^lfi ^ % 


delivered* MonMMMrt was incapt^le ^ % 
edving sortip ^tijW^ K o mathr: the y m mag 
deadgow, MrtrtBl* 
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THE rASHIONS. 



BCARf MANTEJUnr. 


IpItaM i| iNcn «f Ike amil 

St »na*t CtodhjMrd. It li iW7 abofilft te makinf, and 
V«ikmtlM patten «foii«]iyCiri«k1bedlBUiid^ 
of BlBi^iliitwa; <tl w t ww i v iwim tt» patt a ra ti i wt wr t* »* «ft»iliaLaj 

i iiiii i l ^ll i | il ii \m9nr 4itmmm afc t i eainin * Hia^iMtla pjptli^jtod 

ipay tM| ttkde^ any material eitbar muslin, satin, or of the same material, as the dress. The one 
Above engirBCstef H taksn was made of hlaek moire anfl^tie^ wi& netea of hteok 
deep hMc fttope. That given on tiie left hand Agwe o#o«r laahliiih 

ftahm ' 



THE WATCHWOffiD, 


THE WATCHWORD. 

{Conehidedfr<m p. 86.) 

“I DO not ask yon,” Mr. Wallingford, 
after a short pause, “ what your feelings now 
are with regard to me, for I know how every 
noble mind must shrink from those who act 
in disobedience to the laws of their country 
and their Gk>d.” 

“But,” cried l^rton, and he took the 
hand of Mr. Wallingford whilst he spoke, “I 
cannot trace in y^ur countenance the hardened 
viliany that would prompt you to act a part so 
base and so dishonourable. Iread there sorrow 
and suffering, but not the crime for which the 
world condemns you.” 

“ You are right, young man ; I am innocent 
of that crime, although the world can never 
know it. I was for many years established as 
a banker in London. My credit was great 
and my name unsullied, when I took into part- 
nership a yonng man named Craftly, whose 
character stood high in the world, and of 
whose merits as a man of business 1 had had 
frequent opportunities of judging. For some 
time our c^it seemed to increase, our business 
went on ^rosperoui^, and 1 thought myself I 
fortnnate in having secured Mr. Craftly as 
my partner ; but we are dim- sighted mortals, 
and rarely can foresee what is most for our 
welfare and happiness. 1 trusted so much to 
Craitly that I became negligent of my own 
business — fatally negligent — for, bv degrees he 
became sole actor, and I even ceased to examine 
the documents which he said required my sig- 
nature. Thus the bills, forged by him, went 
out into Idle world under my name. The cry 
of forgery arose ; a trial came on, and the | 
proofs of guUt ln*onght forward against me by | 
thaftly were too strong to be set aside by an 
impartial iuiy. I was pronounced guiUy — and 
be who nad thus destroyed my character, 
blighted my name, and left me a ruined man — 
be stood scathelera. Overwhelmed by the bitter 
i^nies of giief, 1 gave myself up to despair, 
my d^hter came l^e a good an^l to 
icdaee a^ to cheer me. 1 need not here detail 
my eeoi^ from prison; it is enough to si^ 
tlmt H was elEbeted by means of »y daughter 
wad a faithful Mend, Wh of wbom wean well 
«me tbiKk I was innooent of the crime which 
bad lind my cbar^. Bosalie, the de« 
dw of i!» If eetioxi« fted with bm to America, 
luad tbeve weame tbd dapportand eomlortof 
my 1%. Xr. Orailbr* now sole manager of ^ 
Uaekt CiXiaaed to caify m the b«»ess. Hb 
MlMtcf itood fabMpeached, and be beard in 
mnce ms biir wie wigbtoA and tbe hfmtm 
if «y btelbf taef rabidUbUif I emry 
m mkmmA ffodpecby^I bm Immd to 


look on this world only as a passage to a better, 
and its vain titles and empty honours are now 
alike indifferent to me. 

“ Briefly let me add, the story of my misfor- 
tunes was carried imperfectly to my poor mo- 
ther. She believed the crime to have been 
committed by me ; her reason conld not stand 
the shock, and she was broaght hither by my 
faithful servant Jenkins in the state in which 
you found her. She has remained here ever 
since ; and, to avoid detection, it was arranged 
that Jenkins should not admit any person to 
the cottage to whom the watchword was un- 
known. I received a letter from him a few 
mouths since, annonnmg that my mother’s 
reason seem^ likely to be restored. My 
daughter and I heai^ the intelliTOttoe with 
gratitude, and hastened hither in ^ hope of 
her being able to return witii us to the peace- 
ful home which has been made dma to me by 
the gentle and attractive virtues of my child. 
But my mother is hastening to another and a 
better home. Her spark of life is nearly ex- 
tinct, and we wait but to consign her to the 
grave, ere we bid an eternal adieu to this 
country. I have been in London for some 
time pi»t in disguise ; where I learned from 
the mend already mentioned that a legacy 
had been lately left to my daughter, which wiU 
secure for her an independence. When it 
pleases God, therefore, to take me also from 
this world, I shall not fear to leave her 
amongst the many friends to whom her virtues 
have endeared her.” 

This narration failed not to ezdte onr hero’s 
warmest interest- He felt deeply for the incal- 
culable injury which had been done to Mr. Wal- 
lingford, hut still more for the misfortimes in 
which it had involved his daughter. Bosalie’a 
character, drawn by her father in fair yet sim- 
ple colours, kindled in Egerton’s breast a senti- 
ment of far deeper interest than that which hmr 

S ersonal charms had already inspired, and a 
eep shade of melancholy overspread h» coun- 
tenance as the mestion paiiMly suggested 
itself to his mind, now he could, under existing 
cireumstaBoes, restore her to her country ana 
^e place whidi she on^t to hold in society, 
this reflectiou rendered him thoi^tflEd wd 
silent, teoA hne felt relieved by Jenkins coining 
to reimest Mr. WaOingford’s attendance on the 
invalm. 

"1 wiU not wk you to ecoomgtmf me,” smi 
Mr. Widlingford, *‘my mother beeves knr 
pMrtbif seene witii you Is ever, and it would 
Mt aimate her to raaew ii,” 

“WiU you not see md at another time ygBP* 
•elf r exdahned with enerp. 

not, I entreat of refitse me aunHibllbil 
whenlMmeitfSiii,^ 
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THU WATCHWOBD. 


torefase 

a wi vnidfi to tte.** 

Iwc msped "Mt, W«lliD£^rd’s hand in 
tjfcwi^ ^ gratstcde; then, narrying home, 
Im Iwwitwiftd to idiate to Mr. and Mrs. Egeiton 
1»ty cireumstUMse that had occurred since his 
llQit intaodnction at the cottage. 

When he ceased to sp^k Mr. E^erton ex* 
hlaiined, ** Order the carriage to be got ready 
as qoK^y as possible, Frank. We have no 
time to lose, we most set out lor London imme* 
Aintely.” 

Fnmk obeyed, and then inquired the cause 
of his father’s sudden resolution. 

“You know,” replied Mr. Egerton, “that 
Mr. Craftly is my banker. Here is a letter I 
had irom one oi his clerks a few hours since. 
He says, Mr. Craftly had been seised with a 
severe and alarming illness before he wrote, 
and that his life was desired of. The sinner 
must not die in his sin, Frank, if we can pre- 
vent it ; nor the innocent man he deprived of 
his right.” 

In ^e course oi half an hour Mr Egerton 
and his son were on their way to London, and 
in these days ol expeditious travelling they 
were not long on their jonmey. They drove 
dire^y to Mr. Croftly’s door, hut were relused 
admittwce, as the servant said his master was 
dying. 

“ I must come in,” said Mr. Egerton, in a 
tone of authority ; and followed by his son he 
entered the house. 

He asked to see the physician, ind when he 
appeared, Mr, Egerton requested him to say 
candidly whether be had any hipe ot Mr. 
Craftly’is recovery. 

“JJone,” was the reply. “It is 'jipossible 
that be can live many hours. 

Mr. Egerton said he must see him, and re- 1 
npesting the physician to accompany him, he I 
hastened to the apartment of the dying man. I 

Mr, Craftly was now relieved tromttie agony 
at his disorder, and 1^ composed and free irom 
pain. He knew Mr. ]^erton as be approached, 
and Isebly said to li^ j — Have you come to 
]cK>k alter yonr afEairs, Mr. Egerton P you whl 
And all correct, but 1 still hope to set^ many 
^^QOCnuts with yon.” 

^Hnhai^y man! has the physician not 
^ y W danwr r 

tells me 1 am dying, but if that were 
thicai|I could not led ao hree from pain as 

laid Mr. Hgarlui, **ol tmatug 
toabnuBinfild. It 4i true the agony of your 
disorder haa paned, hot your death is not less 
certain not of your euilh^aeooimta 

Bane |rou made 

up jon n a MnnIi IM jBfriwen 


the dying mam and he said, ia a voice that wae 
anreely andime, ** What do yon mean P” 

“I mean to adc it in yonr dying honr, no 
uirepented sin weigM heavily on your con- 
science— ere you prepared to stand before the 
judgment-seat of wa P” 

A groan of anguish was the only answer Mr. 
Egerton received, and he proceeded : “ I would 
fern spare you, Mr. CraMy, but this is not a 
time to be too scrupulous ; tell me, therefore, 
have you not suffered an innocent man to be 
condemned for yont guilt P” ^ 

The unfortunate man struck his clenched 
hand against his forehead, and cried, in a voice 
of agony, “ Wallingford, Wallingford !” 

“ As you hope for mercy for your own 
offences,” said Mr. Egerton, in a solemn tone, 
“ show mercy to those whom you have basely 
injured, and make a full confession of your 
guilt.” 

“But if I should recover — if my own con- 
fession were to condemn me to — to-—” 

“ If it should condemn you even to death,** 
said Mr. Egerton, taking up the unfinished 
sentence : “you ought rather to rejoice at the 
punishment which justice would award your 
crime in this liie, and employ the time allowed 
you in preparing for a better. But it is im- 

S ossible that you can recover; the hand of 
eath 18 over you, and, oh I before it strikes 
the impending blow, let an act of justice and of 
mercy smoothe your passage to the grave.” 

Mr. Craftly started up with almost super- 
natural strength, and, in a clear and ste^y 
voice, he said, “ I forged the bills — I commit- 
ted the crime of which Wallingford was ac- 
cused ; he is innocent — I — I alone am guilty,** 

“ Have the goodness to take down this con- 
fession in writing,” said Mr. Egerton, taming 
to Mr. Craftly’s law-agent, who was in the 
room. 

When this was done, Mr. Craftly, calling lot 
a pen, signed his name, though with a feeble 
and treniDliug hand. 

When Mr. Egerton returned to tbe room 
where he had left his sou, he was so much agi- 
tated that some time elapsed before he had 
power to relate what had passed. When thq 
tale was told Frank grasped W hand in sUen6e« 
but words could not have expreesed hU gtaSi- 
tude more emphatically. 

Mr. ]torto& returned the affectionate ntea* 
sore, “lhave done font my alnty ” earn he^ 
“it remains with yon to do die test-^here aie 
credenlUdir and he gave into hm eon's 
id the pmiw which was to reetore to the 
father of fe whe hoaonr, frme, end leitiiiie. 

Ikimk WBsnowidl in^MlIence to 
with m little d<to as poei^ he end 
Egntoneeiwoc^ 

mm fahmmi fsite m m tin 




W4fC^WOK0> W 

4me to town^ IWuik irsited hut to pveit bii had dnamod lier of her hdoved parent Bo 
4urtoui affieotionately roimd hia toother, fad to raued ner tenderly, and, plaeiiur W in her 
tell the happy resut of hie other’s esi)e(fition, father^a artns, he withdrew, lest should ho 
erehe was poraninghis way at arapidpaoeto contideied an iatrnder on their sorrow^ 
cottage. He reached it soon, hnt when Anxious, bowerer, to diyest their minds front 
Jenkins appepsd at the wicW, he at once per- that sorrow by the tidings he had to conuanni. 
ceived that his countenance foreboded evil. cate, he wait^ in the cottage for an oppor* 
** Alas ! sir,** he replied to Eg^ton*8 eager tnnity of again seeug Mr. Wallingford* 
inquiries, ** my poor mistress is dying. What They met in the little room where thetr 
has delayed yon so long? She has wished first introduction had taken place, pd Mr 
much to see you again.** Wallingford, pressing the hand of bis young 

With a fiBcling of grief, which for the moment friend, said, with strong emotio^ “1 rejoice 
anperseded his jby at the important news he that yon have witnessed the closiiig scene of a 
had to communicate, Frank Wtened to Mrs. Chri8tian*s life. My mother*# life was an 
Wallii^ord*8 apartment. “May 1 enter P’* he exempla^ one, to which her death bore testi- 
bsked in a trembling accent. mony. ^salie and 1 have now no tie to bind 

She knew his voice, and, in a feeble tone, us to this country, and we must leave it with- 
desired he might come in. She had been re- out delay. We shall carry with Us, however, 
moved by her own wish to a couch placed the recollection of yonr generous friendship, 
opposite the window. Frank was shocked to and ever think with gratitude of your kindnesa 
otmrve the change already made in her ap- to lamented parent.** 
pearanoe, and her death-hke hue told at once “ You must not leave us T* exdaimed £gen* 
that Jenkins had spoken truly. Her son hung ton ; “ you have yet many years, I trust, to 
over her in mute sorrow, and Bosalie knelt by spend happily and prosperously in yonr own 
the conch, her thoughts so much engrossed by country. Here ** — and he gave the paper into 
her dying parent that she did not notice Eger- Mr. Wallingford’s hand, 
ton until he approached and threw himself on Mr. Wallingford stood for some minutes in 
his knees by her side. speechless astonishment, then, raisinff his clasped 

“Irqoioeto se^on a^in, mydear young hands to heaven, he exdaimed, “Thank (W 
friend,** said Mrs. Wallingford ; “lhave wished for this unlooked-for happiness! And,** he 
much to give you my parting benediction.** continued, “ if prosperity should ever tempt me 
She raised herself, and, looking out on the to think too much of worldly gains or worldly 
bright nrospect before her, she continued, pleasures, may the painful remembrance of nay 
** children have brought me hither that 1 mother’s death recall to my memory that He 
once more behold the fair face of nature, who has thus liberally dispensed His hlessimgi 
It 18 a lovely scene, and worthy of the Hand has at the same time taught me that 1 aat 
that formed it. Look out, my friends, on mortal.** 

yonder mountain ; it renresents a true picture He then expressed, in language affectionate 
of life. The bright ana sunny spots mark the and strong, his fervent gratitude for Egerton’a 
joyous hours of our existence, whilst the dark exertions ui his favour. “ I have only to wish,** 
douds upon it represent our sorrows and mis- he added, “ that my mother had livM to hear 
lortuues. Now the whole scene is over- of this happy reverse in my circumstances.** 
shadowed : so the grave closes alike over our “ I regret,** smd Ege^n, “ that I did not 
sorrows and our joys. Look out again, and arrive in time to make it known to her ; hut 
you will see a bright and shining light illumi- when 1 came, her thonthts were fixed on a 
Bating the mountain : it is the Sun of Bight- better world, and 1 should have deemed it sin- 
eousness, through whom we surmount the ful to recall them a^n to ear^.** 
terrors of the grave and rise to an eternal He then gave Wallingford a detail of 
4s^*' his proceedings since they had parted^ and 

^ Her eye ^arkl^ as if a ray of that divine ended by invinnghim and ms diognter to the 
li^t haa re^ed it. She turned to her son ; castle ; but Mr. Wallingford dediM accepting 
Hleas you, my son !** said she—** bless you, the invitation until thelast moumfril duties to 
my dear ion 1** ^She pressed her feeble hand his mother were fulfilled. Ikaak was wlB 
tm Frank and Bosalie’s. ** Bless you, my pleased with the promise of a visit at any tism; 
children V* the added, in a fainter tone* Once and, anxious that BosaHe shonld be made an* 
xqore her eye grew dim, her head sank agip^ quainted with the intelligence awaiting her, 
on the pill^, and her spirit passed from its hade fiuewell for the present. 

^rtal tenement without one sigh to denote Some days after, the remains of the pim*^|ll|i 

w parting stmnle. virtaons Mrs. WsJ&igfbrd were depomtel Hi 

Bnsalm hewT sank imoonsoioualy on Eger- the grave. A pbdn marble tombatime WSei 
ihfiHllderirh«& the epceimiltliet death tiieapotiriMr*ihewhtlaiiaadaaiil#()*d^ 
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Sg0Um*n wqvmlt, the which 
^nad llcnhf Sb^ lui tognuoiitance iril^ her, 
^nM^tdthTtnSBt* 

after the fiaierBl had taken place, 
lllMMk arrived at the cotta^ accompanied by 
IW^-aiid Mrs. l^rton. He had not seen 
dBiaaMe aukoe Mrs. Wallingford's death, and 
now she met him with a smile of welcome, 
Mledgh tears still glistened in her eyes in 
Wemory of her recent lews. 

^ We are os very much indebted to you," she 
aadd; "f know not how we shall be able to 
pan e our gratitnde." 

*‘Your gratitude is now due to my father/’ 
eatd Frank, presenting Mr. Barton as he spoke; 
** but my mother longs to claim an equal por- 
tion for herself.” 

Mr. Wallingford and his danghter returned 
wite their visitors to the castle, where he was 
oamly persuaded to leave Eo^ie, whilst he 
went to town to m^e some necessary arrange- 
ments in his affairs. Our hero’s happiness was 
now nearly oomplete. In the development of 
Kosatie’s cteu-acter he fonnd all his expecta- 
tions realised, and each new day seemed to give 
her a firmer hold on his affection. 

A few weeks were sufficient for the settlement 
of Mr. Wallingford’s business. He then re- 
turned to the castle for his danghter. Fain 
would Bgerton have made known to Eosalie 
his attachmemt before she went away, hut Mrs. 
Ejferton besough^ and at length prevailed on 
him to give up this intention. 

**Beneve me, my dear Frank," she said, 
“ Rosriie is not yet aware of feeling any stronger 
affection for you than gratitude would call forth. 
That she likes you is evident ; let absence, for 
« toe, teach her how necessary you are to her 
happiness.” 


Jnnnk was persuaded with difficulty, and he 
taw Bosaiie and her father depart with a feel- 
ing of grief tbat it would he impossihle to 
4^ribe. 

On Iheir arrival in town Eosalie was at once 
involved in sdl its gay and foshionahle amnse- 
Btente. Those who admired her beauty or 
sought her fortune flocked around her wherever 
rite nppehred; hut, aBke indifferent to their 
and pretended love, she turned with 
phawnTT to reflect on the attentums she had 
i (te ri<teii ton jBgertoii* ^‘He never flattered 
jteef thought she, ** he wrer praised my beauty, 
nor utoted me for my aocomplishments, yet 1 
riiM M #lten he was lUteT wt 1 had a friend 
ott whA f oould r% in evwy erigency~one 
who uesA todd forsake me." 

Buried in ndoettens such M these, Boaalie 
wairiltekA#tete morning, nim the ser- 
vant attsAdop and rite BOKt laoment 


that did not hriie her words, ^ bow driii^ted Y 
am to see yon.” 

When she had made many aniions and kind 
inquiries after Mr. and Mrs. Bgerton, Frank,, 
in his turn, asked how she lik^ the lift of 
gaiety which he was told she led. 

“Very litfle.” was her reply. “My father 
is occupied with huainess all the morning, and 
I seldom see him save in a crowd of company 
either at home or abroad. I think with regret 
of our happy retirement in America, where I 
constantly enioyed his society, and often re> 
member the pleasures of to earth), and all to 
kindness I found there.” 

“ Eetum to the castle, then, dear Eosjpl^/* 
said Frank, suddenly inspired. “ Let me carry 
you back to my father and mother as their 
daughter, and their happiness will only be sur- 
passed by mine ; for I love you, Eosalie, more 
dearly than I can eiqpress.” 

Kosalie’s answer may be guessed from th» 
sequel. In the course of to nextw^ Mr. 
and Mrs. Bgerton came to town to make 
arrangements for and to witness to celebration 
of her union with their son. In the course of 
a few more weeks the marriage took place, and 
the world could not produce a happier pair than 
Frank and Eosalie. 


A ROMANCE, IN FOUR LETTERS.* 

I.— ChaMiEs to Louisa. 

Sweetest Angel! — ^To see you and to love 
you was the work of a moment. What heart 
so insensible, so flinty, but what would blaze 
up like tinder at to smallest spark from your 
eyes P Whoever contemplates you for awhile 
might be enabled to write to anatomy of 
beauty, and marvri piecemeal over each of 
your manifold perfections. Your ooal-raven- 
night-pitch-ink-]et-bUck hair, that curls in 
graceful ringlets, are to strings of an JBolian 
harp that wind themselves round my poor 
heart, that swims in to sweet waters oi ita 
delicious sensations, feelings, ecstades, and 
raptures, till half-^wned in astonishment^ 
admiration, and adoration — ^your forget-me-not^ 
sky, or prussian-blue eyes, that serve as stars to 
l^ht up the darkness of mv soul, and plunge 
like a match into the phosphorus-hottle of mjT 
love, and kindle a flme sufficient to set m 
to a hundred rigars, three hundred torches, 
and 1 thousand worlds— jrow <»nuine, dawn-ef 
morning, sunset red toeics, that resemble a pot 
of itotytewlririilweuldfetnimtterse mysrif like 
a brush, in order to dissolve to to fleiy riexnente 
of my glowiac l ov e th a t mteroseepto, elegant^ 
lovely, honied, miniature of a meto tot rik 


* Tnuoslsted from the Gtennsn. 




that a naager oC hay attracts a horsa-4hat 
•uperlativ^jr exquisite dinij^e m your oliin 
into whidi I sho^ delu^ to be able to erm 
oa all-fours, and rest there as on a Torkisn 
divan — ^that alal^ter, chalk, marble, snow- 
white and swan-like neck, that supports, like a 
Boman column, the finest and most expressive 
head — ^those arms as round as pillars, from 
which hano, like as £:om an elegant woollen 
ball-Fope, &se two hands sofi: as butter or 
swanVdown, ea^ fioger of which is an 
eighth wonder of the world — and those feet — 
oh^ those feet, worthy to be the pedestal of a 
goddess! I could write a treatise in three 
fidto volumes upon them, if 1 could but find a 
publisher. Yes, all these things have driven 
me so beside myself^ that 1 am lying on the 
sofa like a blank mark of suspension, or, like 
another Orlando Furioso, and would fain write 
verses if 1 could but find rhymes ; but I must 
express my thoughts on paper in plain prose. 
Angel, I love you! the murder’s out — it is 
written on paper — it is true ! look at ityonrself 
in black and white. Will you love me in 
return P Will you let me taste the delights of 
paradise in the ocean of unfathomable bliss? 
Let the rosy tips of your lily fingers take up 
one of the writing mtows from the wing of a 
goose — ^unless, indeed, you prefer steel pens — 
and impress upon the snowy carpet of a sheet 
of post paper those heaveiriy words that will 
aoond like the voice of angels cryu^ out : — 
Charles, I love you in return! The mere 
thought that it is within the reach of a 
ddightful possibility that such words may he 
traced by you, causes a thrill of rapture to 
Aake my nerves, as if the full chorus of the 
spheres were ringing in my ears. Write soon, 
or I shall expire. Yours, eternally, 

Chabjles, 

F.S.— Prav don’t think that I love you on 
account of me 10,000 TOunds that are to be 
your marriage portion ; now could I care for 
money without you P You would he equally 
dear to me whether you were worth a plum, or | 
not worth a penny. ^ 


n.— C haues to the Jew Ascheh. 

Excellent Mant*~Have but a month’s pa- 
tieacd, and you shall be not only paid, but 
rewarded in a princely style. 1 am abemt to 
iimrry 10,000 pounds —I mean a ^rl whose 
fortune amoiuita to that. She is plain enongk, 
^ be sure ; bat her money is most fascinating. 
Ton sjhaH open the ball at my wedding, and 
Amoe the fimt Tour friend, 

CdUJUUDfi* 


nL;—L0TJI8A TO ChaULES. 

fToMe, IMsintercsted Man!— For noble yoit 
are since jen wii& to marry me, and are so 
indifferent to fortune — ^tbe moment is most 
^opitious for the display of your generous 
senthnents, since 1 have no money left, my 
father having just become a bankrupt. But 
come, notwithstanding, for my hand is never- 
theless at your service. On^ you must under- 
take all the expose of my and of 

the wedding, which I am sore you wiU do with 
pleasure, like a noble creature as you are. In 
return, I shall be the most nnassuining aid 
economical of wives. A small dwelKim of rix 
or eight rooms will satisfy me; and as to 
servants, a lad^ s maid, a cook, and a maid of 
all work, will be all that I require. Nor 
shall I expect more than one new dress evcacy 
month, unless when we happen to be going to 
a ball. In order that we may not get tired of 
each other’s company, my parents, and my five 
brothers and sisters, will do ns the pleasure of 
dining with us every day ; we are none of us 
accostomed to more than five or six dishes. 
Come soon, that I may fold you in my arms. 

koin &r ever, 

Louisa. 


IV.— Chabxes to Louisa. 

Most Honoured and most Honourable 
Young Lady! — I am the most unhappy of 
mortals. My health is so bad, that my phjr- 
siciau has ordered me to try a change or air, 
and to set off for the south of France. You 
shall hear from me en my return. In the 
meantime, do not debar yourself from the 
pleasures of society, and do not have the 
shglitest scruple to .aeoept of any match that 
may offer, for I shoidd be sorry to stand in the 
way of your hapiOMN, though I cannot for 
the present contriWto to it. 

Your most ohedieut servant to oommand, 
Chaklbs. 

The Vxcae or WAXiEruuk.— A celebrated 
author and critio of the preient thaw, writes thus 
of the aboswnaiBed wonct ** The thousand quiet 

g lances kite tiM very depths of tiie human heart, 
ave readerad the * Vicar of Wakrfleld,* next to 
the ‘ PUgrtim ftwgress,* * Ihm Quixote,' and 
• Robinsea Oiwsee, the most ftaoliiating of all 
fictions. Welmfi father, ibr qurpatta, bare be^ 
its mthor, tibamhmemtimm 
one-ballot Bulweii^ a»i ogajiipd of Shr W alter 
Scott's. It is a veritable qmwIIim, and s^na 
as old as the fields and fiowers. Top lake it to 
your heart as instantly and as affectionat ely qe 
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tmtums or the world. 

THE I8LC8 OF GREECE. 

woxbfln in these islands wear their beau- 
tihid long hair plaited in man; tresses, and it 
lilfam grows with such luxuriance that it fre- 
haestly reaches to the ground; a handkerchief, 
rolded oornerwise, generally covers the head. 
The gown is made like the vest worn by the 
ttten; it is of purple or maroon velvet, richly 
embroidered with gol^ and with a very long 
Waist A beautiful girdle is worn under the 
vest which always floats oiien ; the girdle is 
listened with an immense gold or silver orna 
jneni at each side, formed in the shape of a 
ahield. The petticoats worn with this robe are 
of rich blue or pink silk, beautifully embroidered 
and spanned. In these islands stays are un- 
sown. The most graceful form of the vest is 
its fitting Quite close to the waist ; the female 
lieasants also wear high heels to their shoes, 
ornamented with silver buckles. 

Embroidery appears, from all the ancient 
xuthors, to have attained tlie greatest periection 
Vn these islands. It was first invented by the 
Phrygians. In Homer’s time, not onlv were 
the dresses of the ladles beautifully worked by 



fingers, but also a|)pear 

lobsve at stories. 

The iroittwi^itefc^irho haife ilwaji been 
wdetbraied fiir bemity. bate ft veiy ptc* 
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turesque diestjWbich is thus deserihed by IL 
Chanoler: **They wear short petticoats, readh** 
ing only to the knees, with white silk or oottdE 
hose ; weir head-dress, which is peculiar to ^ 
island is a kind of turban of linen, so fine and 
white that it seemed Uke snow. Their slippers 
are chiefly yeUow, with a knot of red fringe at 
the heel ; some wore them fastened with a thong. 

Their garments were of silk of various co- 
lours, and tlieir whole appearance so fimtastic 
and lively as to afford us much entertainment.** 

In Cyprus the female drew is very becoming. 
The head-dress is modeled upon we kind of 
calaihus which is often seen represented upon 
Phcenician idols and EgyptUn statues; it is 
worn by all classes. Tlimr hair, which they 
dye with henna till it becomes of a fine brown 
colour, hangs down behind in a great many 
glossy braids or plaits. Bound the &ce ringlets 
are arranged in a very graceful manner, and 
among the “ hyacinthine waves ” of these shin- 
ing curls are placed the flowers of the jessamine, 
which are strung together upon slips cut from 
the leaves of the palm-tree. This coiffure, which 
is as simple as it is elegant and beautiful, is 
much admired by all strangers who visit the 
island. 

In their dresses they are fond of displaying 
the brightest and most gaudy colours. The 
upper robe is generally of a rich crimson, 
scarlet, or green silk, prolusely embroidered in 
gold ; their yellow or scarlet trousers are fastened 
round the ankles, and they wear yellow boots or 
slippers. Their love of ornament is very great, 
and they adorn the head and neck with gold 
coins, chains, and various other trinkets. Around 
the waist also they wear a large and massive belt 
or zone, clasped in front by large and heavy 
brass plates ; the waist of the robe is made as 
long as possible. But, though very handsome, 
the women of this island are naturally rather 
corpulent; and, as stays are there unknown, 
they of course have no means, even if th^ 
wished it, of diminishing their size. 

The women of Cephalonia wear their hair 
wreathed in broad plaits over a small thin 
turban, which is fastened in a knot on one side 
of the head. The gown, which discloses the 
neck and shoulders, is closed at the breast, and 
confined at the waist by a shawl ; it flows loosely 
from the girdle, and is open in front. Under ft 
is worn a pair of loose white trousers. The 
mentioned in a frftgffient of Sappho as 
being worn at Mjtylene, are supposed to be fac- 
similes of these trousers ; they are drawn tight 
above the ankle, and leave to view the bare feet^ 
on which are worn a pair of low light slipper! 
that jnst cover the toes and heels. 

Tlie dress of the women of the Isle of loi U 
simple and gnmefol. A light nnderdress gives 
the outUnei of tlieir elegant forms, without in- 
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wear loose jackets, and a kind of turban, one 
end of which hangs down upon the left shoulder. 

The women of Argentiera have the sinsular 
Unej to admire clumsy legs, and those to i^om 
Nature has denied this perfection mt^e up for 
it by wearing several pairs of very thick stock- 
ings ; they also have velvet boots, either em- 
broidered or ornamented with silver buttons. 
Their petticoat, which is very short, to show 
their legs, is white, with a red embroidered 
border ; the rest of their dress consists of an 
«normouB mass of linen, which hangs about 
them without much shape. 

Their gala-dress is very pictuiesq^. It con- 
msts of a short petticoat with a coloured hem ; 
very wide, open upper sleeves, and tight under 
ones ; a velvet b^ee, made rather low round 
the bosom, which is veiled by a full tocker of 
linen; and a kind of ocdSure, Mtween a torhan 
imdnh(^ ooverhig the head, and allowing but 
little hair to be seen. 

The most etmoos pait of the oostome it n 
mvy thort omammited apron, which ia sewn 
Into the bo^ about half-way between the 
Aeok'and the waist, and |mte oonoeala the qnoa- 
and giaoe of latter* 

It la Ihe cailom In tone of the idanda fbir a 
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of red ailk. ^is pradace has been transmitted 
from the andeiit Greouma, with whom the 
or fed veil, was in psutsnX use on thia 
oeeaiion. 

The costume on a J<mr d$ feU, or any foeiA 
oocaaion, in the Isle of Naxos, is veiy canons. 
The head is covered with a tnrban of fine white 
muslin, edged with embroidery ; a white linen 
vest is dasped round the throat ; over it is an 
open bodice with a ve^ broad ornamented 
girdle : the sleeves of this bodice are tight to 
the wrist, and the petticoat reaches below the 
knee. But the extraordinary part of this dress 
is a short upper robe, immensely full, and 
curiously arranged in close plaits and folds, in 
such a manner that, from the hips, it suddeiily 
spreads out into two enormous wings or fans, 
gpving the wearer a most grotesqne appearance. 
A short cloak, richly embroidered, and having 
holes through which the arms are passed, the 
short apron above mentioned, and shora with 
very thick soles and large hows, complete the 
attire, which is ornamented with coloured 
borders and embroidery in every part. 

In Tinos the dress is very simple. It con- 
sists of a garment not unlike a chemise, which 
reaches to the neck and below the knee, and is 
frequently of white linen. At the height of the 
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3p4|« Irbtgitt waxA <]ie! fMe, oros^ on the 
t^en allowed to float down ti» bade , 
JIlitealQliEgaim <uea^ ead the shoM iuiTe high 
Alti^geUier, it s a ample «&d elegant 
iiiitimte. 


i ^ Fatmoe the robe » conflned at the want 
^ a giiflle, Irora whence falls the narrow em* 
Iw t iid wed apron , the sleeves are nearly tight 
4^wn to the wnsts, and an open jacket is worn 
tikat reaches as low as the hips 1 he head is 
iOtnamented with a simple, but elemnt turban 
^ Ver) flue white linen In some or the isliinds, 
%nd even in some parts of the continent, un- 
ttamed women braid their hair and ornament 
itwith natural flowers , others adorn their heads 
with the most tasteful and elegant shaped 
tnrl»ns, formed of light-coloured mushns 


FASTIDIOUSNESS 

In the plainest prose, what is fastidiousness P 

Stem old Johnom, who confessed that it was 
difficult for him to pity the choice sorrows of a 
;l^ lady, says, to he fastidious is to fee ‘ inso 
lontly nioe-^ebcate to a vice — squeamish — 
disdainful ” Do these seem amiable adjectives P 
Impertinent dictionary maker ’ Unaifommo 
dating, obdurate Saxon tongue * Is there no 
unique name for tliat ftae essence — that impal 
pabie sine qua «o«— which is the life and soul 
of the MnteelP none but itself can be 

its paraJlel Let ns, then, not seek to deiine, 
bat to examine li. 

Personal frndidionmiWi Is said to be the cha 
ractenstic of a opiDditl^ of high refinement 
If refinement wsse a matter of physics, this might 
be admitted ^elsraebtish ladies “ could not 
set the sole af their foot to the ground lor 
dehcateness and tenderness,” but were they 
therefore, refinod women ^ There is an imph 
cation even of impiely in the scriptural notice 
of them Pmpma must have a bath of asses 
ipilk , somebwof old wept because a ruse lea^ 
was ^nbled anler him Not to go beyond our 
Own day sod inhere fitir initsnees, we have our 
selves knowA a gentieman who would not si^n 
Ibis name nnifl he had put on his gloves, lest by 
mj aemdent hm flogOrs should incur the con- 
taiirimteon «i M | «bd a lady who objected to 
|mn^r Ia IhA Bo^ Coatmimion, because the 
idea of dunking met odlir jpeople aas so dis 
gns&igl Shw we tiieil imon among the 
msK^ of tme refinement a qnabty which is 
compatible with ignorance, with vice, with 


HAdiwiilii Andersen haa given ns ozm 
clhis flae«i4tll»«tioiaes mptm. 


lenown e^inshot In mmfM 
Many ^ewonacafliairltiAt^^ kii 

been oiscBd for ma fogmtgr, bttt theca mm 
always something about we wes which made 
him doubtful of their elnim to the titk So not 
being able to sahafolda fostidionsnesi on this 
point, he remained fwn long tune undecided. 

One night, during n tremendous storm, a 
young lady came to ^ door and requested 
admittance, saying that she was a real princess. 
She was m a most pitiable conditum — dragged 
from head to foot, with the ram pounng in 
torrents firoa her dishevcUtd tocka, the looked 
forlorn enough for a beggar. But the prince 
would not prejudge her; hamvitedhertospend 
the night andm the mBaatiwe his mother de- 
vised a plan by which to aaeertam whether her 
pretensions were genuine. On the place where 
the pnucess was to sfam she put three small 
peas nd on the top of them twento mattresses, 
cuveiing these again with twenty leather beds. 
Lpon this luxunonaeonch the supposed princess 
retired to rest, and m the mofung the was asked 
how she had passed the night 

‘ Oh, most wretchedly,” she replied , there 
was something hand m my bed which distressed 
me txtreBMdy.aad haa bruised me all over black 
and hlue»” 

Ihen torn knew that her pretensions were 
not false , for none but a real princess could 
have possesnsd safficient delicaiw of perception 
to feel the three litUe pens nnw twenty mat- 
tresses and twenty feather beds ! 

Is not then ddicdcy of personal habits dn^ 
sirable P 

Beyond doubt, when it is held m subservience 
to higher things The man or woman to whom 
coarseness is not oflensive, can never be agree- 
able as a companion, whatever the general 
excellence whico might be expected to counter- 
balance this defect of nature or educaticm 
Bat to be naturally or habitually debeate u one 
thing, to be aystematically mstidious cpito 
another The quality or habit we are oonaider- 
ing h la its root m the profoundest egotiaw, and 
its branches are so numerous that it is impos- 
sible to consider them all la detaiL It is like 
the paper mulberry-tree, no two leaves of whudi 
are alike 

But personal fostadionsnesa, although a 
hardener of the heart, a traitor to the rights and 
feeling of those who depend on ns, a bar to 
improvement, a puUer-dowit of all the faculties 
of the soul, IS not the only form of this spoetons 
enenqr Its eflects tqioii aomety are qmte as 
extenave and fatal in its other ohameter of*>- 
what we may call for want of a more expresenne 
tera—excbiaveneis. Is tins shape its ofiioe is 
to allow value and china to all that ladesiiabfo^ 
only to pioportom as others oio out footo 
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NEW BOOKS.— NOnCJSS TO COKBESPONDENTS. 


NEW BOOKS. 

7^ l^4rtu/ Etroes of Great Britain; their 
EktoryandJchievemenis, Xiondon: Purkesfi 
•nd Co. ; and all Booksellers. 

Ijlthouoh this work is issued in numbers, 
which gives it a rather fugitive appearance, it 
is on a sub^t of great and abiding interest, 
and one which is not without its value even in 
an educational point of view. Eraught with 
heroic inspiration as are the achievements of 
^se great men who created or still maintain 
Ihe maritime supremacy of Great Britain, there 
is a good political reason why they should never 
he forgotten. So long as the world is troubled 
% tlie tyrannies of any rabid Czar, there will 
be a sound reason why the brilliant deeds of 
our Blakes, Duncans, and Nelsons should be 
held up before the eyes of the youth of Britain, 
urit, not only to keep 
this tfght little island still free, and the homes 
of their mothers and sisters inviolate, hut to 
beat down oppression wherever it may lift its 
head. On this account alone we hope “the 
Naval Heroes” will circulate largely ; a result, 
however, which its historic anddramatic interest. 
Impart from all other points oi value, must 
secure. Eor when shall the time arrive when 
the people ol England will cease to read with 
pride emotion of the exploits of “ those 
brave men who, more than guns and wooden 
walls, have constituted, and still constitute, the 
greatness and the gloiy of the British navy P” 
In the three numbers before us we have an 
account of the defeat of the ^anish Armada, 
with the life and victories of Drake, Hawkins, 
Bidedgh, and Blake, embellished vrith faithfully 
drawn and well engraved portraits; and when 
Ibe whole is completed, bringing down the 
biog^hies of onr naval heroes to the days 
of Sidney Smith and Napier (for who knows 
What the compiler may not have to chronicle 
it cannot fail, from its subject, of making 
; interesting volume. 


aad Beat^ 14S, 

iatiodacSiiig 4ibove-]iaaned bodt to the 
tmmm of than prennts, we bow over a 
UtM add nought. EmE,aB 
SHIM % ^ advertuements, 
t by the Edihv of her Magazine; 
common hopeiKty indeed forbids the 
asuigmg into these pages of any oommenda- 
tioiiM w itory. Let us hope, however, that 
it is edit hdt manners simply to record its title, 
imr mere fM|uMMe and ait&rial vin% 
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|btibr0 to Coirts^onitnih. 

THE PRIZES. 

For notice oonceming the Frizes, onr readers * 
are referred to the wrapper. 

PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 

Competitors are reminded that essays on ** Chil- 
DBEN : WOAT LMSONS THEY TSA.OH, AND WHAT 
Beessinqs they baino.’* anipuneed last month, 
must be sent in on or before the 12th of Augnst. 
The subject of the next essay (for the October 
number), is “ The AxTEinurES of A Teue Lady.** 
The Prize in each case consists of a magnlflcently- 
printed Volume. 

CROCHET PATTERNS. 

A SHEET, containing several interesting crochet 
patterns, is in preparation, and (printed sepa- 
rately) will be presented with an early number to 
every purchaser. We may take this opportunity 
of adding, that all our crochet patterns are drawn 
with such accuracy that they may be worked 
without those details of instruction which would 
occupy BO mudi space. 

MRS. STOWE. 

We are happy to inform our readers that we 
hope to commence in our next number a series of 
contributions from the pen ot the authoress of 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’* 

M.M.— Wilful men must have their way. There 
is no help for it. 

Lilly.— Return it. 

Heney.— The mediseval period ’* is synony- 
mous with the “ middle ages.’* 

Mabella.— Silkworms may usually be pro- 
cured at an herbalist’s. They are soldTln Covent 
Garden. 

Constant Readeb.— On such a questUm of 
law, imperfectly stated, we must decline to give 
an opinion. Ton bad better consult a lawyer. 

Lados’ Cuvrs.— In deference to the wisbw 



NOTICES TO COEBESPONBENIS 
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third areiwth in brodene An^his, thq second 
is of lace and ribbon, or it also may made 
of broderie Anglais edged with narrow lace. 



which gives it an extremely light and elegant 
appearance 

D L (Castlecomer) —Reference to the ■wrapper 
of the present volume -will inform you of the 
method adopted to distribute the prizes The. ad 
dress of the Editor and the Proprietors is 148, 
Eleet street, purchasers of the magazine are not 
entitled to insert any anecdotes they may send 
they are perfectly welcome to ask for any infoi 
maHonthey may require, which shall always be 
given, if possible 

C M G —The expense of printing any single 
copy of a book is little short of the expense of 
pnotmg five hundred A single copy of this 
magazine, with its engravings, would cost the pur 
chaser sometliing like forty pounds Anewtrans 
lation of a standard work must be very superior 
to command a publisher or a sale It is hard to 
aaj whose is the best French Dictionary Nu 
gent's (late editions) i8*very good, and may be 
purchased for three or four shiihngs 

Coax.— We must repeat that we cannot answer 
fheolc^cal questions, or give any opinion on 
Church observances Your hand is unsteady, but 
tt is evidently improveable 

Imquisitivx — The fingw adjoining the little 
flmrer. 

MAKioN H.— Professor De Morgan’s '''Elements 
of Arithmetic is a very valuable ■worx on the 
subject, and one whirh may be recommended to 
all who have acquired the common rules. 

^ NoB A^iihe wrote with a little more care, would 

K A ^veneeare excellent in tone, hut ihalty in 
oimetil^lidlim. Althou^ we cure no pedantio 
attckl^ ibr m utter osaetttude of rhythm and 
jtjmetlsmefewj^Oeaoel spirit is apparent, yet it 
» neoeisurrto pay a stricter adherence to them 
than K. A. doee in this example. 

Ami Gaxx.—The opera cloak in the May num- 
TWoA : the lines in the engraving 
y^jgyyjtt^ke wam teto which it 


SoLiTAXT —Mental affiiction has often been 
known to turn the hair grey Unless you have 
recourse to hair dye (a receipt for which will be 
found at page 98 of vol i ) we know of no means 
to restore the colour But hair dyes ot all kinds 
we distinctly disappro've 

A E C— See the answer above, Toobhgeour 
correspondent, and others perhaps who have not 
the book at hand, we reprint the following re< 
oeipt for removing snn freckles, from vol i —Take 
of Venice soap on ounce, dimolve it m halt an 
ounce of lemon jmoe to which add of oil of bitter 
almonds and deliquatedoil of tartar each a quarter 
of an ounce Let the mixture be placed in t e 
sun till it acquires the consistence of ointment 
When In this state add three drops c f the oV of 
rhodium, and keep it for use The mode of ap- 
plication 18 this Wash the face at night im 
elder-flower water, then anoint it with the a ove 
unction In the mommg cleanse the skin from 
its oily adhesion by washmg it copiously in r ose 
water 

OwvEE.— Tracing paper may be made at f 
lows Mix together, hy a gentle heat, one ounce 
of Canada balsam and a quarter of a pint of 
spirits of turpentme and with it wash one side ot 
tissue-paper It dries very quickly 

E M A— We really cannot suggest a remedy. 

Emily —Until Emily learns to speak French 
we are afraid she would experience some diffi- 
culty m obtaining a situation as English teacher 
in a French school If, howevei , Emily w ntes 
the language fluently, a month m Pans with a 
good teacher would suffice to overcome this diffi- 
culty 

Constance E M W F B ,andoursobicnbert 
generally, will be pleaded with the following pat- 
tern of crochet fringe It requres no descrip- 
tion, and may be woiked fiom the engravmg 



W C M— Any respectable SMitfc-nubllfhsr 
London will procure tbr y»« the song, on order* 

An Humble Admibsb, to thanked for hw 
mnsUHBorap; and reterred to the aiii*7crto w* 
O.M, 

XMmunxn. --* * Ohihiffiec^ Thoughts’* 
means food>f E, L.V poems, ** F 
/. L '8 verses), Tmpgpototton,? 

AccirrsD.*-^ ifijoyment.*' 
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COOKEET, &c.— SICK-KOOM AUD NTTBSERT. 


fltUiitg, ml> ^tscriting. 


Bicb Pdddis€ with Fkuit.— S well the rice 
WKh a very little milk over the fire ; then mix 
IMtof any kind with it (currante, gobaeberries, 
aoalded, apples pared and quarter^, raisine, or 
Mack enrrants) with one egg m the rice, to bind 
its boil it well, and serve with sugar. 

«aiiiA<UB*sfEAT.— Chop flat and lean of pork to* 
flpQiCr; season it with sage, pepper, and salt, and 
may add two or three berries of allspice : the 
■Mat may be kept in a very small pan. closely 
■ovemd ; and so rolled and dusted with a very 
little flour before it is fried. 

OxroBD SAUSA«E8.-Chop a pound and a half 
^pork and the same of veal, cleared of skin and , 
•toews; add three quarters of a pound of beef* i 
•net; mince and mix them ; steep the crumb of a ‘ 
penny-loaf in water, and mix it with the meat, 
with also a little dried sage, pepper and salt. 

To STEW Docks.— H alf-roast a duck ; put it into 
■fitew-pan with a pint of beef-gravy, a tew leaves 
•ofsage and mint cut small, pepper and salt, and 
a small bit of onion, sbr^ as fine as possible. 
Simmer a quarter of an hour, and skim clean : 
then add near a quart of green peas. Cover close, 
and simmer near half an horn* longer. Put m a 
piece of butter and a little flour, and give it one 
ixfll; then serve m one dish. 

SOHEKSETSHiKE FiKMiTY.— To a quart of ready 
boiled wheat, put by degrees two quarts of new 
mlUt, breaking the jelly, and then four ounces of 
enrrants picked clean and washed; stir them and 
boil till uttj are done. Beat the yolks of three 
eggs, and a little nutmeg, with two or three 
spoonfuls of milk : add this to the wheat ; stir 
toem together while over the Are ; then sweeten, 
and serve cold in a deep dish. Some persons hke 
it best warm. 

XiXifoa CnEAJMU-~Take a pint of thick cream, 
and put to it the yolks of two eggs well beaten, 
ibur ocmees of fine sugar, and the thin rind of a 
ksQon; boil it up: then stir h till almost cold ; 
]ntt the Juice of a lemon in a dish or bowl, and 
poor the cream h^khh it» stirring it till quite 
«ol<L 

to n»T CBnatis wirx SueAS.~8tsf>e ^ 
fMOodt of Keattsh; jKzt them into a preservb^ 
paiwwith two pounds of loaf-sugar pooaded teSi. 
idMMsd aaoug thm ; sioBaaer till usey begsn to 
£hen drain them firom the juice; lay 
infant beavth. or in an oven, when dttier 
la fiMi anouglh to dry without baking them. 

syznp^a^ da smother six potmda of 

M M wi n w yx SouAh^Stone^and 

i nidi wver tbe fire in tlm preserving pan; let 
ligsiimr hkttMhr own lhg^,and make them 
— JPttt them by ht common eldna 
daf gtta fbm another seald, and 
to dry, in an even 
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cut off hali’ tfie ai«Dk prick than with 
je,.and drop ttugn into a jar or wide* 
„ hgitler Pound three quarters the 

TnmaAiv^kit, black, bbp, ob WHiT*.~Let the 
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" ^ three qnartere 
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Htdeophobu. — Half a dozen specifics for ifa 
cure have been given to the public from time to 
time, yet we do not renumwr that one single 
case of confirmed rabiet has ever been cui^ 
within the last dozen years« Still, we are con- 
fident that, in the Providence of God, there is for 
every bane an antidote, and tt becomes men to 
“prove all things” until the remedy for hydro- 
phobia shall have been disooversd and universally 
made known. A correspond^t of ttw “ National 
Era*’ writes from kfilboiXf Massachusetts, as 
follows: “ 1 am now in ray eighteenth year, and 
have obtained what information I oouM, both 
from observation and critical study. It has lately 
been discovered that a strong decoction made of 
the bark of the roots of the wMte ash, when 
drank as medicine, will cure the bite of a mad 
dog. This, undoubtedly, is owing to the fact that 
rattlesnakes can be made more easily to crawl 
over live fire-coals than white ash-leaves; and 
they are neier found in the forest where the 
white ash grows. Would it not be advisable for 
druggists m our large towns and cities to keep 
const iiitly on hand a medicine prepared from the 
roots ot the white ash? It might be the means 
of saving some valuable lives from a sudden and 
painful death. 

Nails Gbowino into the Flesh. — A lato 
writci in the “ Ohio Cultivator,” gives the follow- 
ing remedy: “Cut a notch in the middle of the 
nail every time the nail is psered. The disporitioa 
to close the notch draws the nail im flrora thw 
sides. It cured mine after I had suffered weau 
with its festering.” 

Coens.— Corns may be prevented by easy shoes* 
frequently bathing the feet in lukewarm water, 
with a little salt or potashes dissolved in it. Th* 
com itself will be completely destroyed by rub- 
bing it daily with a little caustic solution of potaab 
till the soft skin is formed. 

Toothache.— Pain is often produced in a tooth 
without the exposure of the nerve having taken 
place, and it is then caused by inflammatkNlv 
which may prevail without inducing actual deokp* 
The bi^t and most expedient method to aBay th» 
inflammation is to apply leeches to the gone, en# 
to foment the mouth with warm (not too hotT 
water. When eold Is taken in the teitt^tli|M 
pain will often be experienced to them. It iMhf 
no means an unusual occurrence fur the eon* 
comitont and aggravatiag nifferingof theeeimehe 
to be producea by the exposure ctf the nerras jqM 
the teeth. Instances occur to which, on the re- 
moval of a decayed tooth all tymptoms of cesv 
ache have entirely vanished. The toothed is 
most frequently occasioned by the exposute of 
the norve; under these ofrcraxiuKaiioes,1he*diea3P^ 
portion of bone shotdd be removed, eu as nearly 
so as possible, the eavHy dried, aad,some hM|£ 
beet caloutoted to sid»dae infiattmtoioii and ItM*- 
tatiion, applied. TlMmostgeneralfytMfittaipfii^ 
cation, perhaps, is the pure spirits of wim% et 
the ssoaae earaphocutedi or a esixture m 
aoum with the eunt phoret s d epfadts. AiudttMd 
of the geowral health Witt not imftoqpKsite bmi^ 
duce {wSTmid hvttatioB of toetoeth iM 
gnnis,andespecliillyaaytoterniptioaof fehadun 
perforinaiioe of tbs tkgesttoe toustteitt : the^lto* 
eooviolsnee tliiie oeeaelowd BBiffhofehcvQiheb 
^ any «a«s atteVIMid, by 
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THINGS WORTH KHOWING^WIT AND WISDOM. 


Th* Necropolis of Thebes’OEgjrpt) according: to 
the calculations of Stephens, still contains mil- 
lions of mummies, which, on the lowest scale, 
would represent about 2,000,0001. for the cost of 
embalming alone. 

Hosss power in steam enmnes is calculated as 
the power which would raise 83,0001bs. a foot 
high in a minute, or 901bs. at the rate of four 
miles an hour. Some experimentalists estimate 
it at one third less, but the above is adopted by 
most theoretical winters. 

Crocbst Cbiin.— M ake a round of the silk you 
intend making the chain ; work in four stitches of 
double crochet. The second round is to work 
across it, or take the opposite stitch, and so on ; 
keep working in the opposite stitch. It will pro- 
duce a very handsome chain. 

To Soften and Remove Putty. — Spread a 
little nitre or muriatic acid over the putty, and in 
a short time it will become soft, when it may be 
easily removed. 

Geemination of Old Seeds. — Humboldt 
states that an aqneoos solution of chlorine pos- 
sesses the property of stimulating or favouring 
germination. Its action is so decided as to be 
apparent on old seeds, which will not germinate 
under ordinary circumstances. 

Rabbits have a dislike to treading on newly- 
turned up soil. To protect young cabbages and 
other plants from them keep tiie ground about 
them loose with a Dutch hoe. 

A GOOD Tooth fowdbe. — Mix well together 
tmlf an ounce of hnelv-ground charcoal with 
ounce of prepared chalk. 

Rats.— T he serious objection to poisoning rats 
and mice is, that they die under the flooring, and 
behind the wainscoting, and so become a ter- 
rible nuisance. The trap, baited with nux 
vomica and oatmeal, is the best remedy. Any 
unusual noise will frighten away rats. A pistm 
or jgua discharged occasionally near their holes, 
wiU in time drive them away. 

GxNOsm Bna.— The following is an economical 
ginger beer receipt. Pour twoj^llons of boiling 
water on a quarter of a pound of cream of tartar, 
one ounce of sliced ginger, and two pounds of 
lump sugar. Let it stand six hours, then add two 
apoonsfm of yeast, and let it stand for six hours 
more. At the end of that time strain through a 
flne sieve, put it into stone bottles, tie down the 
corks, alia it will be fit for use in twenty-four 
hours. 

To Peomotb the Growth of Haie. — Mix 
equal parts of olive oU and spirits of rosemary, 
and Md a few drops of oil of nutmeg. If the 
hair he rubbed every night with a little of this 
linament, and the propomon be veiy gradually 
augmented, it will answer every purpose of in- 
creasing the growtbof hair^much moreeflbctually 
than Can be attained by any of the boasting em- 
pwfml preparations swhich are imposed on the 
Oi^iuaiig purohaaer. 

To RxTaaoT a Tbobit. n the Fum has 
OMMKnonat Apply shoemakers* wax, and 
a Inaltice over thaiPfco ranain on for twelve i 
jywr<>agtm the wax draw» out the end bf the 
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“Good Friday.**— Robfnson Crosoe’s faithful 
** nigger,** what he became a convert to Chris* 
tianity. 

Capital PunishmeBt— Being kteed to death by 
a pretty girl. 

They who wkfa to baBd op the structure of 
happiness must lay virtue as the foundation stone. 

A fair correspondent aska. What is the dif- 
ference between seventeen and seventy f Tim 
former is careless and happy, and i£e other 
hairless and eap-py. 

Enjoy the blessings of this day, says Jeremy 
Taylor, if Cfod sends them; and the evils hear 
patiently and sweetly. For this day only is onrs: 
we are dead to yesterday, and are not born to 
to-morrow. 

Charles Fox told an insolent knave he would 
kick him to — . “ If you do,’* was the reply, ** 1*0 
tell your father how you are sqnandemg his 
money.” 

Children say what they do: old people what 
th^ have done ; and fools what they wish to do. 

There are two reasons why we don’t trust a 
man : one because we don’t know him, and tho 
other because we do. 

It is impossible to make people understand their 
ignorance ; for it requires Knowledge to perceive 
it ; and therefore he that can perceive it, hath it 
not. 

A strictly orthodox old gentleman, in Massa- 
chusetts, returned home one Sunday afternoon, 
from church, and began to extol to his son the 
merits of the sermon. “ I have heard, Frank,* 
said he, ** one of the most delightfol sermons ever 
delivered before a Christian society. It carried 
me to the gates of heaven.” “ W ell, I think,** re- 
plied Frank, “ yon had better have dodged in, for 
you will never get another such a chance.” 

Romances generally end with a marriage. And 
many young girls, when they leave school, would 
wish to go throu^ the romance of life, as they do 
most romances, by beginning at the end. 

A young farmer having piurchased a watch« 
placed it in his fob, and, strutting across the floor, 
says to his wife : “ Where shall I drive a ntidl to 
hang my watch upon, that it will not be disturbed 
and broke ?’* “ I do not know of a safer place.** 
replied bis wife, **than in our old nuiai-barrtBl. 
I’m sure no one will think of going tbare to dii* 
turb it.** 

Absence diminishes little passions and aug^ 
ments the larger : as wind exbnguiimes toe flamSs 
of a candle, and makes a tire bum brighter. 

A wag recently appended to toe list of market 
regulations in Cincinnati, **No whistling aear the 
sausage stalls.** 

When neighbour Jones went in to dinner tho 
other day, he found one of his apprentices in toe 
kitchen, quletjj rolling up his sleeves. ** What 
are you goixig to do f” said Jones. “Ofa,** quietly 
responds toe boy, **I sm going to dtte down 
into that poL to see if 1 can fin^ the pea that 
sow was made firom. 

Tbepnrsnltto wi^wecsaiBotaskOod’s pro- 
tection must be criminal ; toe ptoasurefor wnioll 
we dare not thank Him cannot be innocent. 

Direct yoor industry to ri^ht ends. Foweu 


TOtwrr kiA SmoKsmMt a LAMF.^-Soek 

insn tnnmliotaewestssMjPieep 

Mmr a. to 


we dare not thank Him cannot be innocent 
Direot yoor industry to ri^ht ends. Foweu 
Buxton onoe sai4 that it possibly rcquini 
as^nch industry to be boft buUsrdxplaySir nn 

Ofe ** tohqr 

n lady's band witontA svafsaing It. 



CUPID’S LETTEE-BAO. 
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C. Deab Sib,— I am Impelled to write to 
Jpu, though I daresay you will think it indelicate. 
But I cannot help it. 1 have no one to speak to 
CKf consult with but those who are ready to blame 
me ; and mo will never see me or know me, 
though I am sure of your sympatlwjtad advice. 
Some time ago — when I was a fooiuh girl, per- 
baps— I fell in love with a young man. At that 
time neither of us had seen our twentieth year. 
It was our first love ; and I do not know why I 
■hould be ashamed to say we were extremely 
happy in each other’s afiecaon. I do say that the 
dearest devotion of my life was bound up in my 
first love. But he was in a lower station than 
myself, though my superior in all else; and 
he was very proud and sensitive as to the difference 
between us in this respect. It was worthy pride ; 
while I, 1 am ashamed to say, Mr. Editor, was 
rather passionate and vain, and cared little what 
I said when I fancied I had reason to be annoyed. 
The short of it is, that on one occasion 1 allowed 
myself to insult him deeply in the way I knew he 
would most feel ; and though at the moment he 
did not reproach me, I felt inat I had done what 
he would never fors^ve. Still, with wicked per- 
verseness, 1 made no apology, but still kept up my 
appearance of anger; thou^,to confess the truth, 
I could have cried at my folly and cruelty. W ell, 
we parted so. Two days after, we met by acci- 
dent ; but the devil was In me still, and I really 
passed him. This settled it. He never saw me 
^in. Month after month ^sed away, and 
there was no news of him. I did not always 
know where to throw myself in his way, even if 
sny vanity would have allowed such a sacrifice to 
tny love ; and so it continued till a year, and then 
auoUier, passed. All this while he was rarely out 
my thoughts ; and 1 believed then, and I be- 
lieve now, that it was the same with him. At last, 
the continual gnawing thought became weai^ing : 
I longed to get nd ot it ; and afier I had refected 
two or three offers, circumstances ana this 
ihct induced me to accept a gentleman about 
twelve years older than myself. I told him that I 
had no love to give him, though I really esteemed 
him; and we were married. The result I never 
foresaw. 1 hoped to have brought my rebellious 
heart to duty when it would not yield to fortune ; 
and 80 1 believe I did ; and if the man I married 
had possessed any warmth of nature, if he had 
iPimd me, I sincer^ think I should not be writing 
ftfalB letter now. But he was at once cold and 
JMotia, BB I soon found. He cared nothing for 
joyaocio^, seldom even used those words of en- 
deaiyBien^which are common stock in some house- 
hm^t tXWted m« like a servant; and yet, if 1 
lookra Mrioi»£iaimted and ridicnled me on my 

"■oldfiBme.^' By these means he kept alive those 

fiMBUngsI ^dn^bsst to stifle, and mademe draw 
jthQM fximparisobs 1 re^y prayed to avoid. Ton 
virinttdnk that perha^l would have been quite as 
mhappy and dlseBtimed wUh my first lover, if 1 

ihd saarried him ; bvtl net marry him, aud 

-^don’tknow. If X had been married a 

, or neariy. nhw morning, after a 

^ of sulkibm ihy husbandTi met C. 

^ i both to b* ant^vMiMdiig, and hap- 

l|.to obooseB^aeafi^tiro iQiles^m 

' oa Uv^ whins we unen usw to 
I we fim Kmwjneh oflier. He 

Dke to mehiillgilKiiHlyi thoi^ 

" WlS 

r-9y* hfid 

as wes^e^ perhaps 


there vras no occasion. I don’t know. But, by a 
fatal weakness, I was led to ramble, scared 
without knowing how or why, to the same neigh- 
bouriiood on the corresponding day of the next 
weric. We met again: and returning down the 
road, laughing at some old reminiscence, my hus- 
band stoM Mfore us. Imagine my shame and 
confusion. He went on without sj^ldng. I 
did not go home directly; but when I got there 
I found no one there ; nor has he, my nusband, 
ever returned. Circumstances favoured his going 
away to some distance ; he has written to tell me 
I shall never see him again ; and from time to 
time sends me money. 1 wrote and explained 
the truth ; I promised— and I would have kept to 
it— never by any chance to altiw myself to speak 
to his other oiiender again : but all in vain. He 
sends me money orders, and that is all. And so I 
am situated. All this h^pened six mouths ago. 
For most of that time l endeavoured to make 
peace, and was willii^ to submit to anything in 
atonement for what lam bold to say was less in- 
discretion than accident. But it was to no pur- 
pose. I only met with haughty and insulting 
silence, and having been so long repelled where 
affection was never sought or pretended. I do not 
now desire much else. I do not write, therefore, 
dear Mr, Editor, to ask you how I may try to 
avert the shame of separation by the discomfort 
of re-union ; nor do i need any security mr my 
own honour beyond my own will. But about the 
money, sir, 1 am not altogether dependant upon 
my allowance / and I am divided between morti- 
fication at receiving subsidies from one who deems 
me shameless, ana the desire I feel not to do any- 
thing which ma> be oonstruedlnto rebellion. But 
perhaps the mortification I thus endure is a fit 
penalty ibr the indiscretion which my rebellious 
mind will not admit. Print this letter, if you 
please : it may be of service to some, and it is not 
likely to fall into the hands of the one or two who 
alone knop^ the story. And even if it doeis, you 
will only then be the instrument of anothoir salu- 
tary humiliation to me. And now, dear sir, pray 
advise me whether I should continue to take the 
mon^ or not.” — W e are glad, in the present case, 
that we are absolved from making an answer. 
Our correspondent is evidently one who needs 
little advice, and whose impetuous feelings would 
lead her to reject it if it was not in accordance 
with her own notions. But we believe that she 
does not really write for that purpose. It is not 
to ask whether she shall continue to accept the 


ourselves of the permission to print her lette;^, for 
the reason she suggests ; and Iwve it, trusting that 
our correspondent may find peace, and assurhig 
her that she will never find it out of the psth of 
di^. 

& D. A. has lately been thrown ih the way of * 
young gentleman, who aote rgther ourmiw 
towards her. This conduct E. D. A. expUdni CT 
the fact that he wishes to gain her love ; bUtkil 
has made no deolaratkm, owhoig, as our oi — 
spondent supposes, to her having treaty, 
wther cool.’' We think Bf D. A. is right, I 
to inferring fhirt ft young geimeman who « 
ouHouftly is in lovei aM, second, that hft i 
*• never told his love,** because he isooolh " 
ButthfttE- D. A. should encourage him (. 

•*« 
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THE SECOND NAPOLEQN. 
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THE SECOND NAPOLEON. 


When the dever nephew of his uncle assumed 
the dignity he has since so worthily sustained, 
and WMlamfid himself the Emperor Napoleon 
the Third, not infrequent were the inquiries as 
to who Nanoleon the Second may have been. 
Erenoh history, so far as the masses have 
cMiHod it, has been eondned to viaous aneo- 
Mdiqif the Grande Monarque and his coart, 
vm of ^ great Bevolution) and the wars 
of fiepoleaw. Beyond this little is popularly 
} e&d we ^heve that die foUowiiig 
Kapoletm^s own son 
Wjia Mwewtomany astiicy mast bemterest- 

i was horn in IParis 
^ iBll, and was at <mee 
yofwna, 

1 at Bdatiin- 



taken by his mother to Vieima, at the widi et 
Erancis of Austria, who fDr the ftrst time thtta 
sawthe ehild. In 1815, after hia fathef a second 
abdication ^which the idlied sovereigiis wcnld 
not accept in fevonr of his son), yom^ — 
leon was placed under the gnardianship of 
^pmdfsther, the Emperor <a Auatria, qr whoae 
oirecUons he was educated as a GertuMi prisee. 
His title of *' King of Borne** was siUMsged tw 
that of *' Duke ofA^ohatadt.** 

He eady evinced a taste lor a naUkxf lifcr 
and was Mueated in that proftqnon.^ In tto 
proseoutioA of this desi^ and to 
mhid liMto aaothn moddi, tte eiample 
Burane of Satoy was woncifd Ihr h» 

Ifo eotef all interooiwat With agitatoty < 

adMalulirtof lkans%h^ 

Imqounuhiea^ my I 



imm AND f mi fum. 


Httw ttOoeuBpiilAd withm am[4est giw of tba diiMMS. Haoh 9 fidt$t Ml o#tl 
jitfalpuoM ti >a othig wtpeeto, ym feh a» an wishes h« Wh ^akeii hbfavOttritlQiii^^ 
illnaiMi< fMlrdiiit, to ivM<» a reooUectioa of pctrsaiti; but kisimaet^oaidispolitio&liattQiiaa 
faan maakaeuer eto; aodidaai of his diMtrtioa. iHie ilirst return of vigour 
blv iimi’a none and gi«ii£ur |Mr||etaally exdtod the PHaee to renewed exertion ; he 
iangmatLon. To the itudy of the commoioed faimtiftg in all weathers, which, 
fittmaa language he at first evinced a decided together with exjiosare in visiting a neighbotW- 
nepugaance, which, however, he afterwards ing military station, soon occasioned a recur- 
ovetcame; but he had little indinatiou for rence of the most dangerous symptoms, an^ 
literature. He had a radical dislike for fiction, after a short period of painful suffering, he died 
Huring his education at Sehoenbrunn, his at the pslaoe of Schoenbrunn, on the ^nd of 
tutors were much perplexed by his extieiBe July, 1^1, in the twen^-flrst year of his age. 
curiosity with rejfard to his £^r, and the Ifnderthe gmdance of Meltemich.the gr^d- 
circamstances and causes of his falL It was son of Francis became an Austrian subject 
evident that the restless spirit of Napoleon instead of a French prince, and forbade his ever 
possessed the mind of hia son. His inatructors cherishing any aspirations to a throne. 

^re direct^ by the Austrian court to aequaiut The intelltfence of his death was received 
him with the whole truth, as a means of allay- with profound sensation in France, but at that 
ing the alarming and feverish anxiety of his time the people had quietly acquiesced in the 
mind. This pkh had the desired effect, but he elevation of the house of Orleans; and the 
was tiionghtfui and reamed upon the subject event which caused so much sorrow in the 
of his life and fortunes. hearts of the survivors of the Bonaparte feraily 

IVhen the news of his father*a death was soon ceased to excite attention or leeling elae- 
eommnnicated to him bv M. Foresti, he was whdte. In the other nations Of JBurope there 


communicated to him by 1C. Foresti, he was whdte. In the other nations Of JBurope there 
deeply affected. He was tau^t the learned was but little regret that an individual, however 
languages; but to these stud^ he paid little blameless in private Hfie, who firom circumstances 
attention, Clsesar’s Commentaries bring the only might have disturbed the meral peace, haA 
Latin book he seriously read. He devoted been providentially removed oy death before the 
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h^self with ardour to military studies. Ue 
also left some proofs of literary industry. 
Among the papers of the Prince, m Itriian, is 
a sketra of the life of Prince Sohwartzenberg. 
From his fifteenth year he was permitted to read 
any book on the history of Napoleon and the 
FVenoh Hevolution. At length he was initiated 
into the policy of the Austrian Cabinet. Ao- 
etndingly, IWnce Metternich, under the form 
of lectures on history, gave him the whole 


opportunity had offered for awakening the am- 
bition which distingoisbed liis father. 

FABLES AND FAIRY TALES, 


FOR CHILDRE 


AND FAIF 
N, /CARQ 


E AND SMALL. 


I THE COrra* pot JLND MILK PITCHEK. 

I There was once a cook, lat and old, who had 
I scoured her kitchen and arranged it in the very 


^ry of imperial government. These lectures neatest way, aud then she stood and looked 
produced the effect desired ; and he was tho- around, and was delighted with the sight of the 
fouahly imbued with the doctrines of absolutism, white porcelain, the shining copper kettles, wd 
The Revolution of 1830 produced a sUrtling the bright crystal glassware, that she ^ 
eft iefc Ml the young Prince, He was not in- placed all in good order round on the 

nji ttie pertinaeity with which his uncle Finally she took a sieve full of the flneat white 
Jimmb wired hisdaims to the crown of France ; sand and sifted it over the stone fioor, and tlMtt 
)teit of aR eould the Prinee have been aware of she teought no lady’s bondoirwas as handsoae 
fiherifhctwtudh would have been produced st as her kifehen. She was tired with aR <tho 
fhte rimehi Franee had he aoddenfy made his work she had done, and after she had kboMl 
Mfloaxanoe tbene^ while tee people were hesi> the eoal>fire on the hearth, and it bnmt eo tete 
«w aeoaptmf Lafe^^^s nowiBation the copper teakettle^ which wns scouted an 
riNAe Bnke of Orloaaa. bright as gold, teemed to be in a hl»ce,«ad 

JQie appeared te eoriety on tee 23th of thfoi began to ring, sire put a great iron 
Ztmumi at a grand party, held at the nearer tlie fire, pwhed tea settee up teW 
iSniN^BrititeAifte^^ his^lL and lat dotrn^te peri potetow^ ^ 

irilmi iji'bniTamfi aeonateted with Harmont, one Sve^hing was atill in tee kitriuaii Oii0f(pl 
«f marshals. In ^hbb, 1881, he the crackling of the coal, the bazxingwf afiin 

teaaiiMMMiilAtetaaiteOaliinri^andamttia^ flies around tee warn hearthi hadls tettltta 
teOi ootelilpi « battritea fid fimigariaa seraping sari enteng as the otek ifeiew telb 
beghnuBf symp- petet^. Sha tuiist IttvebeentMTtej^^ 


$aiid&MkteMte*intte fertetea atetewehiwnte riteteril|1it 
keepiiit^t^ At finT terifiill ^ 
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wok alwiyi aoe»» 
inehtti H lUMi Meii a bad Mnaoii for 
nM)«9, wd tbiar 4r» veiy dm. But 
diiaUy thft pariiigl gr«v thidcer and tiiidter^ 
and aa iba to nod ahe area imt off creal 
pfooet <ff the potatoes. AtlaitsliAkaiied oa^ 
a^oal ^ vaB, her haada foU upon her kp, 

tmd ihe^oft lumU^tirely. Thea she sud- 
denly heard a aoise^ aa if of a fine bttle voiee, 
and as she partly opened her wearv eyea she 
saw and heard the great white porcelain coffee- 
pot high ^on Roshelf opposite, whispering 
with itf nei^bour the milk-pitcher. 

*< Thif is a hard life,” said toe coffise-pot to the 
jnUk-pitcher ; ereiy day coffee, ana nothing 
hut coffee ; always diinking and nothing at all to 
eat” “ That’s true,” uiswered the milk-pitcher. 
^*llilk, Biilk, always milk; the eternal thin 
hkenulh ; it often seems so flat and insipid to 
B»e,” “ Well,” said the coffeMiot, “ what if 
we got something for ourselves r I will take a 
j^Hcee of that roost venison down there.” And 
X will take a sausage,” said the uulk-pitcher. 

The (dd iron pot standing over the lire heard 
this conversation, and idowly raised the tin 
outer that was over him, and blew out the 
steam, bubbled, and shook, and groaned, and 
said to both oi them, while his tin cap leli 
back now and theU'^ 

** Don’t do tliat— It’s against the order of 
the kitchen— No good will come of it— I have 
nothing but water, year out, year in— Have to 
put up with it— i have grown old so — ^Let 
things be as they are.” "What!” said the 
coffee-pot vehemently, "the order of the 
kildben is just what 1 don’t like. You can 
tidk ; with meat and meat broth anybody can 
TBct^km out, but nothing but coffee is another 
thing.” The milk-pitcher was of a more retir- 
iiM nature, and probably thought that the old 
bttobler was in the right after all. Accord- 
ing ehe said to the coffee-pot — “ Don’t let us 
do it.” But the hitter climbed nimbly on her 
ithree bandnsme little feet down from the shelf, 
Mad vanto the read vmiisoii, and ent off a piece 
wdto her loagiMse, and then she carefully Uitod 
Dtoaap that covered her head, put the fneee of 
ffaiion tot pat the cover on again, and ehutbed 
hadktotheih^. "Now,” said she, "when 
totvcedcpufoinoofftol toall have coffee, and 
Mtot»a»aiBeatbfato idlat (»ee;” When toe 
tol^ifohMr MW toit there wae no diffiei^ 
tow gtoi^ herdtolk elimbed down, put to a 
itotooC eMMaffe^awi dtotoed npon toe toi^ 
W: Now, adien the eook ptos to 
iw4iatiMi»d 

wMMeil eW^ttwithei.y^fhotoAtoBw pto- bp 




Mewswluk toe whede ksttoea was leokiim 
on to extotement. Tlw plates rolled up to each 
other m the sbelf^ aim asked mystwioualy 
what would be done now that the coffee-pot 
aad milk-pitcher had taken meat and sausage : 
the dear, bright glasses rax^ together and de- 
toured phunly that It was wrung to do so, and 
the silver voices of the spoons were tom heard, 
saying tliat no good could come of it, and that 
it would turn out that the old iron pot was 
right. But the tin pans, dishes, and scoops, 
tlmt every day got eomething new to lick np 
and taste, cried and made a great hubbnb, and 
said that they could not blame the coffeepot 
and milk-pitcher, because they conld not be 
Qonteuted with coffee and mito. At this the 
teakettle, that was scoured till it shone like 
gold, puffed out his glowing cheeks and said, 
Tsh— sh — sh I 

At the same moment the Idtehen door mm 
opened, and the scullion boy came to, and 
blammed the door behind him so that toe win-' 
dows shook and rattled. At this the fat cook 
jumped up affrighted, rubbed her eyes, and looked 
attentively around. She did not know whether 
she had been dreaming, or whether the coffee- 
pot and the milk-pitcher and the iron pot had 
actually done and said all that we have written. 
But the pot and the pitcher and all the things 
stood quietly in their places, only some of the 
tin utensils were shamg on thcar nails with 
the slammiug of the door, and the teakettle 
that was scoured till it shone like gold waa 
letting the boiling-water run out cf its long 
crooked neck, hissing all over the kitchen. 

" What strange things happen to a bo^,** 
said the cook to the scullion, and told him whal 
she had just seen and heard. “ That’s aU nohh 
sense,” said the boy, “ you have been dreanlo 
ing: it comes from your drinking too muto 
coffee ; coffee makes the blood thito and makea 
people sleep, and then they have suto qoeer 
dreams.” 

The cook too was perfectly eimvittced tW 
she had been dreaming, for, when she looked 
at the potato parings toat she had ont 
she knew perfe^' tkait abe had done 9 
when she was hall asleep. So she went tnmH^ 
to work and pared toe reet, audeotoedtooaonp, 
and taw to evertthtog, and did whatever waa 
to be done in the kitehen and to Ihe halt 
When at evening the had the soap ready, she 
went to out aonm roaat venfont aii« saamgeto 
toeeo a&d pat them on a ptole^toil ahefomp 
that a pM of veniion mM %9Mmm mm 
Btontogv * im to to* 

o e to i o -p ol and toa itoMMbtoM toi^atfii, 

<|iM^ »rir *lUJki»Np »»»*(» 
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¥ABL£S ANP VAISf TAIM. 


meai »nd 8«^ | 
only ©little 

1 ^^ bad to ©over oyot a plate with 
the was afrwd the lady of the 
, i wwfid scold her. While she wm doing 
1 Bwkrpitcher whispered to the coffee- 
*‘(3pioeJief 8 coafesa, or else the cat will get 
Vwhipdfing. “ No, no,” answered the coffee- 
p^«1l bita no more than the cat deserres. If 
hasn't taken anything now, she has done it 
li^ften enough before, when some other cat has 
been punished ; so to>day she can afford to take 
a flogging.” Meanwhile the cat came out 
mewing from behind the range, where she had 
been mdden, asleep. The smell of the roast 
meat had probably waked her np,and the cook, 
who did not know how she should cover the 
phite with the thin slices of venison and sausage, 
fell into a passion at the sight of the cat, seized 
her by the skin, and held her nose close to the 
roast meat, and heat her vigorously, and said, 
" You greedy creature, it was you, and I’ll teach 
^u to let roast meat alone ; you may catch mice, ' 
bat you shan't carry off sausages.” At last ; 
the cat got loose, jum^d over the kitchen 
table, threw down a handsome cup, and in her 
terror letqied throngh a window pane out into 
the gard^ and the whole window rung and 
clattered at her exit. 

At this the mistress of the house came in, 
and asked what mode the noise, and what was 
TOing on. And as she saw the broken cup 
^ng on the floor she was very angry with the 
cook. But the cook excused herself and said 
it was the cat, and that she had also eaten up 
the meat and sansape. ” Yes, yes,” replied the 
lady, vciy angiy, “it is always the cat — ^the cat 
does eveiything : but I don't believe you, and 
you shall pay fox the cup and t)ie window- 
glass.” This was alanning to the cook, for 
^e cop was very finely painted, and must have 
c«rt a deal of money. She stooped down in ill 
humour to pick up the fragments, and got the 
l»oom td sweep the pieces of porcelain to- 
ller. Then the mflk-pitcher said softly to 
TO coffee-pot, “ We must own it now, or else 
theuocir Cook vrijl have to pay the damage.” 
** W^Krhat if she docs ?” answered the coffee- 
fot. “ b[hs often enough taken things and 
itvrttd Ihecit, and the cat has been punished 
J|at her suffer once lor 

^ he ©ooh b^ eWept up the piooes 

her 

vi^bB tl^ 0m m je^ng 


mistmm 

about 

vren flqHMted. 93m eook reomd w 

diiwctio^ «xd imideMy foroot hm diea^ 
the queer bflhavbur of the oroe^pot imd 
pitcher. Indeed, tlm next when eften 
dinner the coffee was seat fox immediateljr, «be> 
was so much in haste that she poured the eoiNi 
and cream into the eofiee-pot and mUk-pitdwr 
without looking into them bdorehaiid. 
Gordiogly, the venison and sausage remained^ 
there, and the coffee and milk took a taste flrons 



The mistress of the honse poured out thw 
coffee, and the guests took some, but soon set 
their cups down without driakiug* **Why^ 
don't you drink some P” said the hostess to the 
guests. Everyone had some excuse. Eor one- 
the coffee was too hot, another found it too 
strong, and a third was forbidden to drink 
coffee by his physician. At last the hosteaa 
gave a cup to her little danghler, who at one# 
made a face at it, and saiV'^y* ma«iBka,hew> 
docs the coffee taste P’' l3ie lady noticed thit^ 
and tasted the coffee and the cream, and vras 
not a little alarmed at the beverage she hod 
put before her guests. She took both the vet# 
seU, and ran in anger down into the kitcdum^ 
and the cook received a good scolding lor 
making such coffee, or rather for letting tho 
I vessels to in such a slovenly condition 
they made the coffee taste badly. The eook. 
protested that only the day h^ore idie. badb 
I washed them out with boiling-water, and ilud 
they certainly were peofectly clean. At th^ 
the lady was greatly provoked, and thneateied 
to send off the cook if she made any 
excuses. 

I Now, while the lady went into the dhuii^ 

' room and brought out new coffee to he boiled 
and the cook stood stupified and could 
understand the reason why the coffee wae bu;t 
the milk-pitcher whispered to ^ tolko-foLi 
" Now, mustn’t we tcU P” “I b^flve s^ did| 
wash us clean thu time,” was the fUuWier^ 
i “ bnt yet there have been times enough wheh} 
she didn't. The scolding she has got 
is no more than she deserves for mmm ftthter 
behaviour.” The cook had heard notiijiir 
this conversation; bnt when the 
oeffee and cream, her dream of the dawAttfW 
cmne to her mind Onq srolt hi 
oOiar of something ampkeii. 3he poweAtM 

the milk and oofli^ jnid lonid the • iqaiiaaep 

roast meat, and then ihe stood with 
in Im hand, at if to the 

alh end'Oidlied 
ai^ awg% I 



who lid yoiing iiteu U 





’1 tt]M Mil ifefbrdaj Uf dltvsiB, 
iMfir ibM> wfke-pe^ uld mi&^vitoker took tke 
MftitWitiUid MMMige, Mid iacB be irent end 
file voftft; liiat tid taosage in them, so 
a»do Jiuike fan of me. Tes, yes, madam, there 
it4e iinaCfike,itwai he,the— And the cook 
doktded no ilst as if she ^nld rash upon 
IkSioy if ne were only there. Then the mis- 
tmis called up the scnilioB and scolded him for 
tiid silly |oke which he had played off. Bnt 
he was rade^ and siud he did not do it, and that 
tho^skmk was always trying to get something 
against him. Aisthis the noise grew high; 
tm^ lady scolded, the cook raved, and the hoy { 
giwwTiider and ruder, so that the milk^iteher | 
was 'afraid and sorry, and said to the coffee-pot, 
now, we must tell, or else all will turn 
out badly.” the coffee-pot rephed, “ WTiat’s 
that to usP If the hoy is not to blame to-day, 
Ikrltos jd^yed tricks enough on the cook before 
asd norer been punished. Now let him suffer 
torot; and as for madamo, she may put up with 
his ausol^ce tor once, for often enough she is 
to the servants when she is angry.” 

In the contention and noise, nob^y heard 
tlie low words of tlie two vessels ; and the cook, 
who at last could not bear with the obstinate 
hoy any longer, fell into a rage, and gave him a 
(OBart box on the car. At this he was mad- 
dened, mod snatched the coffee-pot out of her 
hand and flung it at her head, so that the blood 
g|halM^ out over her face, and the pot broke in 
pMcbs and the eoffee in it was spattered over 
the new draw of the mistress. The boy ran 
ontef the room, and the lady and the cook cried 
and imnented after him ; the one on account of 
bnr keadi tim other on account of her dress. 

While the lady went to clean her dress, and 
tbpoodk to her ohamber to wash off the blood, 
itbwaa ns still in the kitchen as if notliiug had 
happened, oad tlie old iron pot that stood by 
the mm and bubbled slowly raised his tin cover, 
blew off clouds of steam, and said to the milk- 
ditohor, “ I told you before, no good comes of 
rnmahing the rnies.” “ 'Well," said the railk- 
ptodier, ^they nil deserve what they have got, 
and if Ih^ mdn’t deserve it to-day, why that 
ante fto fraerenee.” “You’ll get your pay, 
too,«Md$l not to*d«y — ^tbat will make no dif- 
bubbled the old iron pot. And in 
£iwb%w«t not long before the cook eante back, 
wilb htf head bound up, sat down by the sink, 
fMbkM^wattlL up tlm things. She took 
ifcwuuliHdfeelMr And sooured it with soup and 
kmt badly. And for a long 
gut no luBk, tor as oiten 
gjjii^ to pour some in, rim 
uf smoked snu- 


isi. 

The old iroU pot always told this stoty,im 
he sat quietly bubbUng over the fire, to ail thU 
other vess^ that came into the kitchen, as u 
friendly warning to them not to wish for any., 
tiling that did n^ belong to them. Host likely 
they all took it to heart ; at least, nobody has 
ever heard since that a coffee-pot has gone to 
get roast meat, or a milk-pitcher sausage. 


THE TRYST. 

The moss is withered, the mow is brown 
Under the dreary cedarn bowers ; 

And fleet winds rnnning the valleys down, 
Cover with dead leaves the sleeping flowers. 

YYhite as a lily the moonlight lies 
Under the grey oak's ample boughs ; ^ 

Li the time ot June 'twere a paradise 
For gentle lovers to make their vows. 

In the middle of night when the wolf is dmnbt 
Like a sweet star rising out of the sea. 

They say that a damsel at times will come. 

And brighten the chilly light under the tree; 

And a blessed angel from ont the sky 
Cometh her lonely watfiji to requite; 

Lot not for my sonl’s sweet sake would I 
Fray under its shadow alone at night. 

A boy by the tarn on the mountain ride 
Was cruelly murdered long ago, 

Where oft a shadow is seen to glido. 

And wander wearily to and fro- 

Tbe night was sweet hke an April night. 

When misty softness the blue air fills. 

And the freckled adder’s tongue makes bright 
The sleepy hollows emong the bills— 

When, startled up from the hush that broods 
Beauteously over the midnight time. 

The gust ran wailing along the woods 
Like one who seeth sa swtai mriina. 

The tree Is withered, the tree Is lost. 

Where he gsthered the sshen betries nd» 
As meekly the dismsl woods ho crossed— 

The tree is withered, the boy is dead* 

]>owu the blue river waves, slow and soft, 

A dtmtel ia towing her host With |oy; 

Put tby erttis siound her* |tood augiri alolf, ^ 

ZfsbebetheloTeofthe4«>^)^^« 

]to9r«tflltlieeeniee,es|liedU|^httode8, 

Hvrtryst to keep near rito todsru bowelff^^ 
|toerwhhl»rg«Utiyi,te8wlrif|yinaid», 

iThoiu b^v^ sjee^i^VIe aummilt 






nea^ the eoitin^ 
of |il^ Me" ^rei; eni^ ]aoW to at 
^^at as 6ur north aa t|u|Wth parallel. 

Aoeprdinj; to BoUeA tney will remam 
suspended m a.aiiaoe MURna)! that tliey have 
aearcel^r room m more «t^ir wings, and the 
humming noise moh thag produce proceeda 
entirely from the prodi^us velocity 
which they vihrale those ^ organs, byeaMa 
of which they vi|Q remain in the air abnost 
motionless for nonrs together. BniMg the 
breeding-season, they beolrae jealous QC^n- 
oroachments, and exhihst great holdnei^in 
defence of their supposed rights. WfaMi amy 
one approaches their nest, they will dart 
around with a humming noise, freqnendy 
passing within a few inchm of the intruder's 
head. A small species called the Mexican 
star {T. oytmapogon) is described by Mr. Bul- 
lock as exhibiting great intrepidity while under 
the influence of anger. It ynB. attack the eyas 
of the larger birds, striking at them with its 
sharp, needle-like hill , and, when invaded hj 
one of its own kind during the breeding-season, 
their mutual wrath becomes immeasurable, 
their throats fwell, their crests, tails, ard wings 
expand, and they flght in the air till oue or the 
other falls exhausted to the ^und. Indeed, 
old Fernando Oviedo gives a still more alarming 
account of their fiery temper. “ When they sec 
a man cUmh ye tree where they have their 
nests, they flee at hu face, and stryke him in 
the eyes, commyna, goying, and returayng with 
such sumtiiess tiiat no man would ry^tly 
believe it that hath not seen it.*’ 

Various attempts have been made, with more 
or less of saccesa, to rear these beantifkl little 
birds in condnPmenti One whids was mqitiured 
by Wilson, ibQiwtt wte yonng, idaoed to take 
food, and In n OT hours It eow only just he 
detected thatBfli remained. A lady, nowever, 
undertook to be its murae, mited U in her 
bosom, and, hy firnding it with kaf-mgar dis- 
solved in water, which was also iprxnUira over 
fi^h flowep for its ca^ every morning, con- 
trived to keep the bird alive fiar three months. 

It is extremely apaaeji^le to cold, and, if 
Oa^sed to it> dairai speedily ensnes. A beaU^ 
M male spe&aen was preserved by Wilson in 
IS09, whicli he^put into a wire cage, and 
|wsod in a retired and shaded part of a room. 

^ After Mattering about for some time,” he 
^ ”tho weather being naoaxaaoaly eool, it 
thhwiew, amThnag in a smbi^ 
*4K^ihiklur«edMkli»«n^ Ke 
" ffli k s e r of the Inm eonld be perceived tin 
^espik innni e iiiw L thonybr atother tieM%: 

i the eyep wmi 


to oMaiTi pndilMed it difee% in the rayi 
m the son, ip n shmtered sHut^km. In a 

fnrd^breaffi^Ster and feeterTiJSS^^pyes, 
•ml began to hoik about with as much 
ipeming vivaoitv as ever. After it had com- 
pletely recovered, I restored it to Bherty ; and 
it flew oflf to the withered top of a pear-tree, 
where it sat for soiM 4ne dressing its ^ 
ordered plumage, and then ahot off like a 
meteor.** 

We give on ^ next page a representation 
of the male imd female of one land of these 
beai^ul birds, ca^ the ** Topac-throal^’* 
The neat is usually attadied to the upper side 
of some horizontal branch : but losudimes the 
hnodh is inclined, as in the present instance. 
The nest is about an inch in diameter, and as 
much in d ep Q ^ and is formed extemidly of a 
species of gr^ Imhen, the portions of wMch 
said to be glu^ together oy the saliva of the 
bird. Within this outer coat is a padding of 
the cotton or down of plaods, smoothly arranged, 
and lined with a yet finer layer of silky fibres ; 
the eggs are two, and of a transparent fineness. 
The young ones take their foM by inserting 
tfarir diQi into those of the parent birds. 

This Is a large species, without excep- 
tion, one of the most splendid of the whole race. 
In every part the plnma^ is eompeaed of the 
scaly-ferraed feathers, wmch are alwMs present 
where a metallic lustre prevails ; ana in every 
position its brilliant colours receive a variation 
of tint difienng from that last seen, and supe- 
rior in splendour to anything with which we 
could compare it. 

The length of this bird, not including the 
Ions: centre tail feafthers, is five inches and a 
half ; these exceed the o&ers by nearly Hxree 
inches. The coloun of the whole ^durnage of 
the body may be said to be of a rich brownish- 
orange, in some lights appearing of the deepest 
lake, and in others of a brilliant mby colour 
tint^ with golden *, on tlie lower surface the 
golden lustre is most ptevalent above the deep 
shade and ruby tint j the mirget is alternately 

a topax-y^ow or flmenud green, and it is 
surrounded Igr a shade of hearly velvet-hlack, 
which gmdwy assumes a pu^le tint, and 
•hades into ^e colour of the Wly \ the wings 
ate van long and powerful ; the taiUs above 
of a goiden-greeu, shaded with Ved, below of a 
bright dhestnub; in form it is ralher rounded, 
the two ecnire fifeathevd mike it i 
•omciimei very jcngtimndid, soaietiiaea i 
mtotMox to their peaftmn; the tent 
k^nedtothe^viteefibetocf. ^ > 

Urn female iaefiftthwhailets than w| 

- tilt etitiMi faft-Asdtai ^ < 


^86 

li^r ; nretaiUiig odour of the plumage is The youug have not the louj^ fsathen in tli* 

Inight emerali green, with mdaliic lustre, hut tail, the two centre plumes of which exoeei 
wrhidi is somewhat diminished b a grey ti&t the others by about one-eighth of an inch ; the 
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THIS iN) JIPBJSl > 

went the the jo7» whi<4 tvioted ^«ir return to 
ire^ the Chip- wigwami, hat mM eey \<m aitteh " 


the Chip- wijmmi, hotl^ eay \<m aitteh Wfe 
and the lands af the and howmaohlove iras in his. ' 

llMte tHhes were red with hlood. It was then Bat no one seiemed to hear hit words, oil if 
tbnili party the Chippewas met a hand of they heard Ida yqloe, they thought it the wioos 



mxmm imi mimmc moima. 


It 


fp steppte it| l»tii t)ie ^ alto wwrt 
an^ attd was anil Ixiibreluin. He went anolher 
wa^ bat the fiia ttifi honied in his path. ** De- 
he exdittStted at len^, ** why dot^ ^QO 
heep my feet from the field of hattie, where my 
body h(M P Knowest thou not that I am a spint 
also, and seek again to fster that bo^P Ordost 
thou say I shall retani and do it not ? Know 
that I am a chief and a wamor, well-tned in 
many a hard battle-^-I wiQ not be turned back ** 
So saying, he made a vi^rous efort, and 
passed through the fiame In this exertion he 
awoke from his france, hanng lam eight days 
on the ddd. He found hiiDsen sitting on the 

K nd, with his back to a tree, and nis bow 
Qg against kis aboolder, the same as they 
had been lefr. Looking up, he beheld a large 
eoHtea^ a war-eagle sitting npon the tree above 
ius head. Then he knew tins Wd to be the same 
he liad dreamed of in ins youth, and which he 
Lad taken as hu guardian spirit, his Monitou 
While hts body had lam bre ithleas, this friendly 
bird had watched it He got up and stood npon 
his feet , but he was wei^ and it was a lung 
time before he ieit that hts limbs were his The 
blood upon hu wound had stanched itself, he 
iKHind it np^ ^‘imcaaing, as every Indian does, 
the knowledge mediciiml roots, ho sought 
(hliguntiyin the woods for them, and obtained 
fliiffioent for bn purpose Some of them he 
pounded between stones and pLoed upon the 
vontid, others he ate. So m a short tune he 
found hunself so much recovered as to com- 
mence bis journey. With his bow and arrows 
b^ killed birds m the day, which he roasted 
hdKire the fire «t night. In this way he kept 
hunger front him until he came to a water tliat 
Mparated hn wifr and fneuds from him He 
gMW that ^iHioop which savs a friend is 
ZG^om^ The mgnal was lostantly known, aud 
a canoe came to hnn^ him across , and sotm 
t|b| ohmf was landed amidst many shouts Then 
l^ealkd his people to hu lodge, and told them 
ii|l that hujipetied. Then ever after it was 
yieolvesd to bmld a Ire % the dead wanior, that 
^ tntlM have lii^t a^ warmth,, if he only 
dreaiaed an tW chief had dreamed. 


Q(HO0Tt^}^ STABS AND METEORIC 
SHOWERS. 

/ nfera ns to uemal objects as 

iecCenMefiwm the dctea^the gtlts of 
% gods. Such was idw 

ji|W. 


^Sitnal regions , and no doubt the aaeient 
upon this subject was founded on bWrvedevfall. 

A singular reiatum respecting the stone 
Kmusheim oas the Bhine, at which jdulosophj 
once smiled incrednlousk, n^nrding it as one 
of the romaaoet of the Midme Ages, may now 
be admitted to sober attea^n as a piece of 
anthentic history. A hoateljr nanative of ite 
fall was drawn up at the tisie by order of 
Emperor Maiimiltan, and draoiited with the 
stone m the chnroh. It may ms be tendered. 

In the year of the Lord Wedneadij, 

which was Martmxnas-eve, the 7 th of Kovendwr, 
a smgular miracle occurred , foe, b^wneh eleven 
o*cU)ck and noon, there was a lond tdap ef thu»* 
d^r, and a prolonged cemfosed nmse^ whidl was 
heard at a CTcat di&tance , and « lAoim frdl from 
the air, in me jurisdiction of £Msh«Bn» 
weired two hundred and sixty pounidi^ and the 
confused noise was, besides, much loster thi^ 
here Then a child saw it strike oa U field ip 
the upper jurisdiction, toward the Blanc acd 
Inn, near the district of Giscano, wbrnh was 
sown with wheat, and it did it no harm, exm^ 
that it made a hole there and then tk^ con- 
veyed it from tliat spot , and many faeces wete 
broken from it, which the iandvo^ fi»rbs 4 i> 
They therefore caused it to he ]daeod m the 
church, with the intention of sui^»ijd)ii|| it as a 
miracle , and there came here mar^ tc 

see this stone So there were r em a rmin mmr 
versations about tins stone bat tike kBazsM 
said that they knew not what it was , Hww 
beyond the ordinary eourse of lutee that apn 
a large stone shooH smite the eai^ from ^ 
height of the air, but that it wM leallf A 
miracle of God , for, before tbafi 
anything was he^ hke it nor SM, imr fit* 
scribed When they found thifi Bad 

entered mto the earn to the fiepOi^ 
stature, which everybe^ cipw icd IR be 
win of God that it skcold mi tlw 

noise of It was heard at IsmefrimiA vitbpg, 
and in many other pkeea^ae itwm 

b^ved that honaea imfi mm en^mfrib^i msd 
as the Kng HaxtaMBan wis here the Aenl^ 
after St. Cnthannn^a Hm of the snpe jeasvbie 
Royid JhetIJeheyogtom the wl^ hid 
fillip to bn bron^ to the yMt k,R i dj > i 
hnving eewmaed a leog frme •M«t%wfrib t 
nobietme^ he said timt tibe SB^ 
shoijddtake it,aiid oedsK ate 
the ohnidk pad aot to nl&iw i 




SfiHS AND lli5T£6iUI^ 

tM to Cohcnir daring Hit hooMi; and moitof theta ^MnUy.uU 
HMtiilMtioii, Vut hat ihiee been re- ©there fell ©nicUy, with a hiiiliig nnise ; aS 
lAlMlb Hi fimaer mty and Ensisheim rejoices eomewere round whi^ had entered into Ut 
Ife Qii ^^ttlMCai&oia of the idlie. earth, but very few. In witness thereof, we 

' ^Rroecikifanted Qaasendi was an e^witness have written and signed these presents. Dn^ 
^ w ebDikr event. In the year 1627» on the mayor. Darmite.” Though such a document 
Wh of November, the sVy being quite clear, he as this, coming from the unlearned of the disn 
•wpr a hnrning stone fall in the neighbourhood trict where the phenomenon occurred, was not 
Nice, and examined the mass. While in the calculated to win acceptance with the savant of 
adr it appeared to be about four feet in diameter, the French capital, yet it was corroborated by 
Wm surrounded by a luminous circle of colours a host of intelligent witnesses at Bayoime, 
like a rainbow, and its fall ^as accompanied by Toulouse, and Bordeaux, and by transmitted 
a noise like the discharge of artillery. Upon specimens containing the Substances usually 
nspeeting the substance, he found it weighed found m atmospheric stones, and in nearly the 
69 ibs., was extremely hard, of a dull, metallic same proportions. A few years afterward, an 
colonr, and of a specific gravity considerably undoubted instance of the fall of an aerolite 
ip^ter than that of common marble. Having occurred in England, which largely excited 
only this solitary instance of such an occurrence, ! public curiosity. This was in the neighbouf- 
Gamndi concluded that the mass came from j hood of Wold Cottage, the house of Captain 
tome of the mountains of Provence, which had i Topham, in Yorkshire. Several persons heard 
been in a transient state of volcanic activity, j the report of an explosion in the air, followed 
A remarkable example took place in Fnince in by a hissing sound, and afterward felt a shock, 
the year 1790. Between nine and ten o’clock as if a heavy body had fallen to the ground at 
at night, on the 24th of July, a luminous ball a little distance from them. One of these, a 
Was seen traversing the atmosphere with great ploughman, saw a huge stone tailing toward 
Topidity, and leaving behind it a train of light ; the earth, eight or nine yards from the place 
» loud explosion was then heard, accompanied where he stood. It threw up the mould on 
with sparks which flew oflf in all directions ; this every side, and, after penetrating through the 
was followed by a shower of stones over a con- soil, lodged some inches deep in solid chalk 
aiderable extent of CTOund, at various distances rock. Upon being raised, the stone was found 
foom each other, and ot different sizes. A pro- to weigh fifty-six pounds. It fell in tlie afler- 
^et-wtrbal was drawn up, attesting the circum- noon of a mild but hazy day, during which 
stance, signed by the magistrates of the muni- . there was no thunder or lightning ; and the 
dpali^, and by several hundreds of persons I noise of the explosion was heard through a 
innabiting the district. This curious document considerable district. 

is literally as follows. ** In the year one thou- Wliile this train of circumstances was prep 
sand seven hundred and ninety, and the thirtieth paring the philosophic mind of Europe to admit 
day of the month of Augiwt, we, the Lieut, as a truth what had hitherto been deemed a 
Jean Duby, mayor, and Louis MasiJlon, procu- vulgar error, and acknowledge the appearance 
tator of the commune of the municipality of j of masses of ignited matter in the atmosphere 
XAGrange-de-Juillac, and Jean Dannite, resi- 1 occasionally descending to the eaith, on account 
dent in the parish ot La Grange-de-Juillac, j of a phenomenon of this kind vras received from 
Oeitifyin truth and verity, that on Saturday, the I India, vouched by an authority calculated to 
5l4t1i of July last, between nine and ten o’clock, | secure it general respect. It came from Mr* 
there pawed a great fire, and after it we heard i Williams, F.II.S., a resident in Bengab It 
In tite air a vety loud and extraordinary noise ; stated that on December 19th, 1798, at eight 
Sukd about two minutes after there fell stones o^clock in the evening, a large, luminous metcor 
Unm lietVen; but fortunately there fell only a was seen at Benares and other parts of thb 
VJBiy few, and they fell about ten paces from country. It was attended with a loud, rumblipg^ 
dlMoaBOtherillsomeplace8,and in others nearer, noise, like an ni-disoharged platoon of mus- 
•bd. finally, in some other places farther ; and ketry ; and about the same time the inhabitant' 
immg, most of them, of the weight of about half of Krakhut. fourteen miles from Benares, mw 
« ol a pound each, some others of about the light, li^rd an explo8ion.and immediatjy * 

Ii|jf^lljp0t&d,like that found in our parish of after the goiseot heavy bodies falling in ^ 
and on the borders oi the parish neighbourltood. The 8% had previous^ 
OiChKNi imy here found of a pound weight; serene, aim not the smallest vestige of a CMfL 
sold in Minfe they seemed not to be inflamed, hod appeim^ for many dkys,' Nett 

black withotft, and within of the mould iut^he fields was found to h^lS, 
^ tdmer thank God ! they occa- turned up in and unhsaaft 

ihmed people, nbr to the trees, of various sizes, bnt^l the same^Wa^k 

^ wiyto which werd hroken On were pycedoht 
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fifotn a depth of six inohee. As the occurrence propoi^onB, thoujch one may have reached th* 
fcdk toiace in the night, after the people had earth in India and another in Enj^nd. 

to rest, the explosion and the actual fidl Iron is found in all these Mies, and in n 
of the stones were not oiilserved ; bat the watch> considerable quantity, with the rare metal nickel, 
nfau of an English gentleman near Krakhut It is a singtuar fad, that thou^ a chemical 
brought him a stone the next morning which examination of their composition has not dis* 
had fhllen through the top of his hut, and covered any substance with which we were not 
buried itself in the earthen floor. previously acquainted, yet no other bodies 

' This event in India was followed, in the year have been found, native to the earth, which 
1803, by a convincing demonstration in France, i contain the same ingredients combined. The 
which compelled the eminent men of the capital ) volume of some of these passing bodies is very 
to believe, though much against tlieir will. On , great. One which travelled within twenty-five 
Tuesday, April 26^i, about one in the afternoon, miles of the surface, and cast down a fragment, 
the weather being serene, there was observed in was supposed to weigh upward of lialf a million, 
a part ot Normandy, including Caen, Fulaise, of tons. But for its great velocity, the whole 
Ajengon, and a larj^ number of villages, a fiery mass would have been precipitated to tlie earth, 
globe of great brilliancy moving in the atmo- In addition to aerolites, properly so cahod, or 
hpliere with great rapidity. Some moments bodies known to have come to us from outlying 
after there was heard in L’Aigle and in the space, large metallic masses exist in various 
environs, to the extent of more than thirty parts of the world, lying in insulated situations, 
Icjlgues in every direction, a violent explosion, far remote from the abodes of civilisation, whose 
Which lasted five or six minutes. At first there 1 chemical composition is closely analogous to tji»t 
were three or four reports, like those of a can- | of the substances the descent of which has beea 
non, follow'cd by a kind of discharge which ( witnessed. These circumstances leave no doubt 
resembled the firing of musketry; after which 1 as to their common origin. Pallas discovered 
there was heard a rumbling like the beating of au immense mass of malleable iron, mixed with 
a drum. The air was calm, and the sky serene, nickel, at a considerable elevation on a mountaiu 
except a few clouds, such as are frequently oh- of slate in Siberia, a site plainly irreconcilable 
served. The noise proceeded from a small cloud w'ith the supposition of art having been tJiero 
which liad a rectangular form, and appeared with its forges, even had it possessed the cha- 
motionless all the time that the phenomenon racier of the common iron. In one of the rooms 
lasted. The vapour of which it was composed of the British Museum there is a specimen of a 
was projected in all directions at the successive large mass which was found, and still remains, 
explosions. The cloud seemed about half a on the plain of Oturaba, in the district of Buenoa 
league to the north-east of the town of L’Aigle, Ayres. The specimen alone weighs 1400 11^ 
and must have been at a great elevation in the I and the weight of the whole mass, which lies 
atmosphere, for the inhabitants of two hamlets, ' halt buried m the ground, is computed to be 
a league distant fiom each other, saw it at the thirteen tons. In the province of Bahia, hi 
same time above their heads. In the whole Brazil, another block has been discovered 
canton over which it hovered, a hissing noise ing upward of six tons. Considering the situft- 
like that of a stone discharged from a slmg was tion of these masses, with the det^s of their 
heard, and a multitude of mineral masses were chemical analysis, the presumption is cdenrl^ 
seen to fall to the ground. The largest that fell warranted that they owe their origin to the 
weighed I7k pounds ; and the gross number same causes that have formed and prbjected the 
amounted to nearly three thousand. By the aerolites to the surface. With reference to the 
detection of the Academy ot Sciences, aU the Siberian iron, a general tradition prevails among 
circumstances of this event were minutely ex- the Tartars that it formerly descended from the 
aliuned bv a commission of inquiry, with the heavens. A curious extmit, transhded from 
celebrated M. Biot at its head. They were the Emperor Tchangire’s memoirs of his own 
f^nd in liarmony with the preceding relation, \ reign, is given in a jmper eomnumieiM to tbs 
ai^ reported to the French Minister of the In- j Royal Society, whi^ qpcaks of tiie feR sf a 
torlolr. Upon analysing the stones, they were i metallic mass in India. The Fxiace rdatoa^ 
fdhiid identical with those of Benares, that in the year 1020 (of our em) » violent 

Tn^ fqliowing hre the principal facts with explosion was heard at a village in the Punjaah, 
wfeiwce to the aerolites, upon wliich eeneral and at the same time a Innunous body foli 
Wj^denoe may he placed. Immediately after through the air on the earth. The officer of thtt 
nimr deMnt they are always intensely hot, district immediately repaired to the spot 

afe cqV(M with a fused black inefosta^ it was said the body frw* and having lomid.tW 
oqnaistlng chiefly of oxide of iron ; and, plaoe to be still hot, he oansed it to to 
most jrnma^lcalMe, their chemical analysit He found that the heoth^t inoreaaing tiUthlfb 
eubalantos in nearly the aame readied a lump of iawavioWtl^ Shkmm 
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afterward *©01 to Coott, T^liere the Emperor 
Ead it Wf^Vied in Iris presence, and oi-dcred it 
to \)o forged into a sabre, a Vnife, and a dagger. 
T^e workmen reported that it was not maileiible, 
but skivered under the hammer ; and it had to 
bo mixed with one tiiird part of common iron, 
when it was found to make excellent blades. 

A multitude of theories have been devised to 
nocount for tlm origin of these remarkable 
bodies. Laplace suggested their projection 
£ptiin lunar volcanoes. It has been calculated 
that a projectile leaving the lunar surhice, where 
there is no almosphcnc resistance, w ith a velo- 
city of 7,771 feet in the first second, would be 
canted beyond the point where the forces of 
the earth and the mooa are equal, would be 
detached, theretore, from the satellite, and come 
SO far within the sphere of the earth’s attraction 
as necessarily to fall to it. But the eiiormons 
number of ignited bodies that have beenMsible, 
the shooting stars of all ages, and the periodical 
metboric showers that have astonished the mo. 
dems, render this hypothesis untenable, for the 
moon, ere this, would have undergone such a 
waste as must have sensibly dimiui^ed her orb, 
and almost blotted her from the heavens. Sir 
Humphry Davy, in a paper which contains his 
nesearches on flame, strongly expresses an 
opinion that the meteorites are solid bodies 
moving in space, become heated and even 
igju^ from their own immense velocity. 



Idm writers of the Hiddle Aros report the 
•Monebtoe of the etara falling from heaven in 
xaapifiidMl showers among the physical appear- 
ilPC^ of tbeir time. The expenenee of modern 
4na the aubatantial truth of such 


njafiinw, hamm^ OQoe rejected as the iuven- 
tMM 9i wm. dehgbting in the marvellous. 
Cmidev in of the domituon of the 

Arabs, atatcKa, referring to the moutk of October 


in the year 90® of our er^ that on the night Of 
the death of King Ibrahim Ben Ahmed, an in- 
finite number of falling stars were seen to spread 
themselves like rain over the heavens from riglit 
to left, and this year was afterward called the 
year of stars. Theophanes, one of the Byzan- 
tine historians, records, that in November of the 
year 472 the sky appeared to be on fire over the 
city of Constantinople with tlie coruscations of 
flying meteors ; and the chronicles of tlie West 
agree with those of the East in reporting such 
phenomena. 

The first grand phenomenal of a meteoriq 
shower which attracted attention in modern 
times was witnessed by the Moravian Mission- 
aries at their settlements in Greenland. Eor 
several hours the hemisphere presented a mag- 
nificent and astonishing spectacle, tliat of fiery 
particles, thick as hail, crowding the concave 
of the as tliongh some magazine of com- 
bustion in celestial space was discharging its 
contents toward the earth. This was observed 
over a wide extent of territory. Humboldt, 
then travelling in South America, accompanied 
by M. Bonpiand, thus speaks of it ; “ Toward 
the morning of the 13th November, 1799, wo 
witnessed a most extraordinary scene of shoot- 
ing meteors. Thousands of bodies and falling 
stars succeeded each other during four hours. 
Their direction was very regular from north to 
south. From the beginning of the phenomenon 
there was not a space in the firmament equal 
in extent to three diameters of the moon which 
was not filled every instant with bodies of fall- 
ing stars. All the meteors left luminous traces 
or phosphorescent bauds behind them, which 
lasted seven or eight seconds.” An agent of 
the United States, Mr. Ellicott, at that time at 
sea between Cape Florida and the West India 
Islands, was another spectator, and thus de- 
scribes the scene ; “ I was called up idiout 
three o’clock in the morning to see the diooting 
stars, as they are called, 'ike phenomenon was 
grand and awful. The whole heavens appeared 
as if illuminated with sky-rockets, which disap- 
peared only by the light of the sun after day- 
break. The meteors, which at any one instant 
of time appeared as numerous as the stars, fiew 
in all possible directions, except from the earth 
towara which they all inclined more or less ; 
and some of them descended perpendicularly 
over the vessel we acre in, so that 1 was in 
constant expectation of thqir falling on us.’* 
About thirty years previous, at the city of 
Quito, a similar event occurred. So great a 
uumber of falling stars were seen in a part of 
the sky above the volcano of Cayambaro tliat 
the mountain itself was thought at first fio bo 
on fire. The sight lasted more tbaa m himr. 
The people assembled in tlie plain of EsddA 
where a magnificent view presented itself of the 
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liighest witninits oltlie CordiUerHs. A pro- 
ces'^ion wfts already on the point of setting out 
from the convent of Saint Francis, when it was 
perceived that the hiaze on the horizon was 
caused by hery meteors, which ran along the 
sky in all directions, at the altitude of twelve 
or thirteen degrees. In Canada, in the years 
1814 and 1819, the stellar showers were noticed, 
and in tb« autumn of 1816 on the North Sea, 
when, in tlie language of one of the obsenrcrs. 
the Mnonndii^ atmosphere seemed enveloped 
in one eiponsive ocean of fire, eihihiting the 
appewraiiiDe of another Moscow in flames. In 
the fhtmer cases, a residuum of dust was de- 
posited upon the suriace of the waters, on the 
roofii of buildmgs, and on other objects. The 
deposition of particles of matter of a ruddy 
colour has frequently followed the descent of 
aerolites— the orimn of the popular story of the 
sky hating rained blood. The next exlvibition 
upon a great scale of the falling stars occurred 
on the 18th of November, 1831, and was seen 
on the coasts of Spain and in the Ohio country. 

We now come to by far the most splendid 
dii^play on record ; which, as it was the third 
in successive years, and on the same day of the 
month as the two preceding, seemed to invest 
th« meteoric showers with a periodical charac- 
ter j and hence originated tlic title of the No- 
vember meteors. The chief scene of the exhi- 
bition was included within the limits of the 
loiMtude of 61® in the Atlantic Ocean, and that 
of 100® in Central Mexico, and from the North 
Atteriean lakes to tlie West Indies. Over tliis 
wiib am an appearance presented itself, far 
siri|MasiBg in gr^deur the most imposing arti- 
fldu fin^orks. An incessant play of daz- 
zliagiy brilliant luminosities was kept up in the 
heavatts Ibr several hours. Some of these were 
of eonsiderabls magnitude and peculiar form. 
Otte of large lise remained for some time almost 
sti^ftaiy in the zenith, over the FhUt of 
Niagara, emitting streams of light. The wild 
dash of the waters, as contrasted witli the fiery 
uproar above them, formed a scene of unequalled 
sublimity. In many districts the mass of tlie 
pdpulation were terror-struck, and the more 
enliffhtened were awed at contemplating so 
vivid a picture of the Apc^yptic image — that of 
the stars of heaven falling to the earth, even 
as a fig-tree ctistiug her untimely figs, when she 
is shaken of a mighty wind. Ajplanter of Sooth 
Garolina tltus d|«cribes the effwt of the scene 
upon tl»6 imorant blacks : I was suddenly 
awakened % the most distressing cries that 
ever fisli on my ears. Shrieks of horror and 
-«rie« for mercy I could hear from most of the 
* 3te^Of8 of three plantations, amounting in all 
^ about six or hundred. While eamestJy 
^IBstening fl»r the cause, I heard a faint vom» 
Ildar the door oalliiig my naaie. I arose, and. 
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taking my sword, stood at the door. At this 
moment, I heard the same voice still beseeching 
me to rise, and saying, ‘ 0 my God, the world 
is on fire !* I then opened the door, and it is 
diflicult lo say which excited me most— the 
awful ness of the scene, or the distressed cries 
of the negroes. Upward of one hundred lay 
prostrate on the ^ound — some speechless, and 
some with the bitterest cries, but with timir 
hands raised, imploring God to save the waiid 
and them. The scene wn» truly awful j far 
never did rain fiill much thicMr than the 
meteors fell toward the earth; east, west 
north, and south, it was the same.” 

This extraordinary spectacle commenced a 
little before midnight, and reached its hesjgbi 
between four and six o’clock in the monung. 
The night was remarkably fine. Not a cknm 
obscured the firmament. Some of the hod* 
nosities were of irregular form, and remainaf 
nearly stationary for a considerable tiilM, Hkf 
the one that gleamed aloft over the Niaspa 
Falls, The remarkable circumstance is tcmflad 
by every witness, that all the luminous bodicii^ 
without H single exception, moved in line*, whkh 
converged in one and the same point of thtt 
heavens ; n little to the south-east of the teui^ 
They none of them started from this point, bttt 
their direction, to whatever part of the horixoft 
it might be, when traced oackward, led to a 
common focus. Conceive the centre of the Ulw- 
tration on p. 142 to be nearly overhead, and a 
proximate idea may be formed of the character 
of the scene, and the uniform radiatioa of tlM 
meteors from the same source. The poaitkift ol 
this radiant point among the stars was nmt’ yf 
Leonis. It remained stationary with reiMl w 
the stars during the whole or the exmldtinL 
Instead of accomjpiying the earth in its diwikldl 
motion eastward, it attended the stmei in i\m 
apparent noveraent westward. tmm el 
the meteoric shower was thus kdetoendsirt! el 
the earth’s rotation, and this shows its poah^n 
to have been in the regions of space exterior to 
our atmosphere. 

Several theories have been broiudied on this 
subject. TiiouA great obseunty rests upon it, 
the fact may w deemed certain that inde- 
pendently of the great planets and sat^tes of 
the system, there are vast numbers xd bodi^ 
oirolmg round the sun, both singdy and in 
groups, and prohaidy an extensive nebula, con- 
tact with wliich causes the phenomena of shoot- 
ing stars, aerolites, and meteoric showers. But 
admitting the existence of such bodies to he 
placed beyond all doubt, the question of their 
origin, whether original aocumulatioas of mate 
ter. old as the plauetaiy orbs, or thedisp^aed 
trains of come^or the remains of a ihn^ 
world, is a point b^ond the power 
human understandhlg to reaeh. ^ f 
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THE WITHERED FIG-TREE. 

CHAPTER IV. 

lu tlie garden at Suntiyside every spring 
had been plknteu,iu a rmotr comer in Helen’s 
garden, a beautltul fig-tree, which every autumn 
saw removed to the green-house for protection 
against frosts and storms, which its nature 
could not endure. It was a singularly-formed 
tree. The stem was large, but ill-shaped ; it 
looked as though it had been blasted in its 
growth, for it wms only two feet in hei^it, while 
from every part of it had sprung fresh and 
luxuriant stems, each adorned with the most 
beautiful foliage. It was true the early and 
scarcity perceptible frost, which liad fallen 
upon it in that first year of its exile, had in a 
measure blighted the tree ; but the sunshine, 
the dew, aud the tender care bestowed upon it 
another year, had saved it. So it had been 
with Hden Wise. The tree, aa she once said 
to her mother, v>ca like her. A calamity had 
come upon her, and, in a measure, dwarfed and 
withers her physical energy ; but the motlier’s 
love had been like dew and sunshine on her 
heart ; it had devdoped in that shrinking 
frame, that timid nature, powers which, under 
a lees geuial iufiuence, had never made Ihem- 
mhrm manifest — had evolved her moral courage, 
her ^wer to act and think. 

“You are like that tree, Helen,” her mother 
had repeated, when she saw it, as she had pro- 
phede^ recovering from the first year’s ex- 
posure. 

Helen would not then b^ave thought of com- 
pany henelf with it — the simile, to her iraagi- 
natkm, only held good so long as the withered 
shrub was at the point of death. 

“Tliough you, my daughter, will never be a 
beftutifttl woman save to those who know yofi, 
to them you will be all you could wish. Your 
xqiad aad the a^ections of vour heart, tliank 
Godi have not been dwarfed. Be what you 
wiB, Hfikn, I have no fear in trusting you. 
To« lutrt never been a child, as children are— 
yon om a woman in thoaght and motive.” 

Jk nd truth was that. The tiny girl was a 
OisaflM*. She had never been a cliiid firom 
the 4*0^ when that deformity overshadowed her. 
XnlliWflyinpathiaiiig mother she had lived, and 
kaowil what it was to be hanpy ; but when kift 
witlilhe ohydren idone with her father, there 
was a cowtametiou of the nature which to the 
mother Wtw eptn as the rose is to sunlight. 

Only a few weeks had passed, after his wife’s 
death, when Mr. Wise acquainted Helen with 
hie intei^iOO of making an immediate change 
in his lHm% Htairs. He had, he said, deter- 
mined Upon idiciag her in a boarding^schotil 
near Boston; the hoys he ehonld send to the 


South, where they could be under the safe 
charge of one of his relatives. It was high 
time, he thouglit, that the children’s education 
should be attended to. 

Wlien Helen heard this resolution, she knew 
not what to do. Of herself, tliougli she shrunk 
from the presence aud companionship of 
strangers, she thought not now. The injunc- 
tion of her mother that she should always 
remain with, and he all to her brothers, seemed 
one she must fulfil. Yet how to oppose the 
will of that father? Not by tears, sbe answered 
herself ; and by words, h^ iiie thus been ever 
able to influence him? 

She saw the preparations for departure going 
on day after day at Sunnyside, but could not 
bring herself to aci concerning it till the 
appointed time drew evidently very near. 
Then every word that Edwrin spoke fell with 
such a pang upon her heart, every caress 
Jamie was so powerful to strenifthen her rtmh 
liition, that she at last one day sought h«r 
father. The boys were both witli her, and she 
nerved herself for the dreaded encounter by 
looking upon them — and a mere look W»i 
enougii. She promised herself to speak calmly 
and to intreat humbly, if need be, that he 
would not separate them — that be would in- 
trust to her care the children their motlier, In 
dying, had desired might be left to her guidance. 
But wlien she came to him, her soul could feid 
no utterance but in the earnest petition-— 

“O father, do not take the cliildren awny 
from me !” 

I “ The deuce ! What could do trith 
’ them ?” was the answer. ” I said it was the 
best way for them to go to their older relatives, 
and you must certainly go off to sehooL Don’t 
you think it time you should be learning P” 
Only let tiicm go with me ! 1 want to learn 
— but I could not live away frmu them. 
Mother wished that we should be kept together. 
1 will not trouble anybody with uio care of 
them ; there are so few of us, let us gfxnr 
together. O father, do, do let it be so !” 

“ But — can’t understand you. Whdt 
would you do with such tilings m a boardiiig« 
school? Jamie, what cotUd you do with him? 
And Edwin, he’s little better than a baby.’* 

was mother’s wish tlmt we sh^ld hO 
kept together. I know about Jmnie bctHir 
than anybo^ else, and can manage him bfttoii 
aud as for Edwin, oh, I cannot part Wilh bi^l 
Don’t part us, father, do not !** - w 

The old mau looked down on the littfb 
figure whose pale fEwe was so earnestly watch- 
ing him, and a throb of pity, I do not say of 
affection, moved his htart. He paused at last 
in his pacing through the parlour^ and sh»|^ 
said— It was in a tone less harsh thkn 
** Til make the arrangements, and itehaffhd 
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aB you wish ; but you must be able to give me 
a goofl account of your charge, Heleu, when I 

Are you going away, too, father P” 

Perhaps the old man noticed tlie great differ- 
enc»J m the calm tone with which the question 
was asked, and the fervent manner in which 
she had pleaded a moment before; He looked 
at her with close scrutiny as he answered — 

“ Yes, I am going to Europe. I shall sail 
j&»m Boston next month.” 

The intelligence was received in silence; for, 
indeed, it was no«occasion for grief to either 
of these children. 

Jamie, no fear of parental authority, no awe, 
or love, held in check ; in the spirit of op- 
position, malice, and folly, he met all rebuke, 
chastisement, or attempt to control which 
proceeded from his father. He had been 
meek, submissive as a lamb, to the gentle 
Emma Wise, his pitying mother. By stern 
measures, by force, by threats or frowns, the 
poor creature was not to be subdued ; and the 
mere fact that liis fatlier had attempted such 
governance was enough to arouse his mifor- 
tanate child's blind hate. 

Edwin, gay as a bird, easily affected by all 
strong influences, loving and fearing, and 
hating with a warm-hearted, petted cliild's en- 
thusiasm — Helen, meek, long suffering, careful, 
patient, full of reverence — to these young crea- 
tures who adored each other, the day of parting 
with their sire was not an evil day. They had 
not in his presence the freedom of their poor 
brother, wno was restrained in mirth or in 
wrath by no mental, moral suasion ; they 
could not conquer the intense consciousness, 
the unnatural dread, with whicli his presence 
inspired them. 

CHAPTER V. 

Money will purchase all sorts of favour. 
What a truism have I proclaimed ! It secured 
the uncommon accoramodHtion which Mr. Wise 

sought in school, Boston, rooms for his 

childreii and the nurse-woman — a rare privi- 
>1^^ which people less used to domination 
Would scarcely have thought of asking, and 
which, on no account, had been granted, but 
for a compensation commensurate with the 
favour. 

The brothers gnd sisters formed a group 
which much interested tlie principal, Mrs. 
Haghea. They appealed silently but forcibly 
to her better nature ; for she, m common with 
the great jmyority, Had two natures. The lady 
wa* a widow ; she had been a mother, hut her 
jhihlren all died young. The silent, unobtrusive, 
^ evident sorrows, and the rich mental 
^ Helwi Wise* made an ino&ceaWe 


impression upon her mother heart. Shewaa 
a true woman, and she saw in the sister of 
those boys one whom it was her duty to 
strengthen in every way, that she might not be 
cruslied in the trials which it was very apparent 
she had to bear. 

But while to herself the lady was making 
this resolution, Helen, in her own heart, was 
awed by tlie dignified manner of the principal 
— was striving by equal reserve to guard her- 
self against all that in her new position might, 
if suffered to come in near enough contact, 
disheaiten and afllict. Mrs. Hughes was nn- 
fortuuate in the impression which she conveyed 
to her new pupil’s mind ; for even when she 
smiled her kindliest on Helen, the young girl 
h;ul no otlier thought bnt to thank God that 
lier own were with her — that she might see in 
I Edwin’s sunny face a reflection of her mother’s 
smile, and hear in his voice an echo of those 
dear tones which were hushed for ever. 

Helen was, perhaps, too keenly alive to the 
fact, that tlie sense of beauty is by no means an 
unselfish sense— and that, of the many thought- 
less young creatures who surrounded her, very 
fov w ould care or think to penetrate beyond 
the unattractive, “ outward, visible form.” 
Slie was too gentle, as well as quite too proud, 
to wish their pity, and she would have suf- 
fered all things from loneliness rather than ask 
the friendship or love of strangers. The curious 
glances of scholars she coula bear; for her 
mother had long ago schooled her in tlie know- 
ledge, and her own sensitiveness assured her, 
that she would never attract the attention of 
strangers by her beauty, but, unavoidably, by 
her defonnity. 

When the school-duties were over (it was t 
happy thing for lier), she had sufficient occupa- 
tions to draw lier thoughts from self, and from 
the young creatures around her. It was iu 
these hours that she relieved the nurse from 
her cares, and either walked with the cluldien 
or amused them iu her room. 

The youngest hoy was now seven years old. 
As yet, he had only found a playmate and com- 
panion, an equal brother, iu damie. He had 
never yet been told that his elder brother’s 
words were only echoings, which had no mean- 
ing to him who uttered them. Ho knew not 
that the passions, before which he sometimes 
shrunk in terror, were only those of a fiercely 
animnl nature. He had yet to tears the dread- 
ful truth, that God, in bis piovidence, liad salt 
the child into the world sUom of intellect— a 
creature in human fonn, with human voice and 
faculties, but without mind. And Helen dreai^ 
the day when Edwin shoukl feel the shoi^ 
which had so troubled her, when they tdd IWI 
that Jamie was an idiot. ^ ’ 

^win was small in stature for his M 
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& very beantilul child. His noble head was his 
crown of glory— his large, clear blue eyes 
beamed with intelligence — and even in his sleep 
was a smile upon his features that had 
l^ one to imagine he held in those hours of 
abstraction converse with angels. Helen felt 
almost a mother’s pride thrilling lier heart 
when she looted on him, and every day she 
remembered to bow down in her tlumkfulness 
before the high God, to bless Him that he had 
snlFered those children to remain with her. 
She never permitted them to go out and play 
among the otliercliildren. A constant fear for 
Jamie, a dread lest the thoughtless might ac- 

S uaint Edwin with what she could not bear 
iat he should yet learn, prevented this. She 
played with them, she amused them, and the 
joungest boy’s lessons were always attended to 
andcr her own supervision. 

That the sister was repaid for her devotion a 
thousand-fold, I need not say. Affectionate 
obedience aud respect were always yielded by 
Edwin ; and that she was encouraged to cease- 
less effort by the control she had already been 
aide to exercise over Jamie, in the maddest 
bursts of passion, could easily be seen. He 
would become silent and calm in an instant, 
when she epoke, though none others could sub- 
due him. 

But it was not after a day’s or a month’s 
exertion that Helen Wise was thus rewarded. 

Many a time, after a futile effort to subdue a 
temper that, without reason or sense, was wild 
as the whirlwind, she could ouly weep over her 
jnelficiciicy'. Could only weej), I said ; it had 
been a sad cose then indeed! Oh, sho did more! 
She remembered her mother’s counsel, and she 
prayed; and, at last, learned the quiet, ea.sy 
way in which to master him. More than lliis, 
talung advantage of liis extraordinary love 
eff colours, she procured the most brilliant 
patterns, painted flowers for him while he I 
stood by and watched her ; and then, when he | 
manifested his unmeasured delight as he looked 
at her work, she undertook to teach him. But 
it teemed ^ flrst an almost fruitless effort; 
it was b^un with a hope that was too 
to admit ol speedy demolition. Eor 
inonths she cemtinned that labour, and at last 
ft to he saccessful; Jamie’s attention 

wM teeured, and what seemed almost like an 
infeeiligeat intorest and desire to learn was 
minted. He would nit aad listen with his eves 
to ^ woipeless teadiiiigi» and work as Helen 
worl^ mitii his gay copiea almost rivalled her 
not fiQdha paintiiig* 
m mm was not with this conquest 
oonteniir £iiowing that Jamie^i cambling, un- 
sottladnatnwpoiud never for boon together 
ooidentltieifwiih one occupation, she bought 

thegi^mwi%diid »)>ewedhi» hKrwtoMd 


the needle, and to work with these in 
his own fancy suggested. Then she learppd. 
how to make baskets, that she might teaplijium 
again. And in not one of these pious eflort^ 
did the sister fail. An unlooked-for joy was^^ 
this, for not only was the poor hoy’s time nqw 
fully occupied with tasks that d^igbted him*, 
his passions seemed chained as by some spell 
it was a spell of music— the music of Heimi’s 
gentle, quiet, loving ways ! The language ^ 
her sad, sweet eyes was as intelligible to him m 
was that of her words to Edwin — he learned tp 
know when she was grievefi, when glad— he 
seemed, also, to feel with her in her sorrows 
and her triumphs. 

It was not possible that Helen Wise should 
live in Boston for the four appointed years — it 
was thus long her father had decided they 

should remain at school — without finding; 

among the many who in that time made their 
home for months together at the seminary 
some who became very near and dear to her. 

Though the care of her brothers awakened 
all the tenderness of her heart, as well as thw 
thouglits and e.xcrtions of her mind, she needed 
another interest and affection yet ; and for this 
1 she found exercise and life in two young girls, 

' twin sisters. Tlie love for these which sprung 
to active life was not that flower of sudden 
birth, that youthful friendship, whose death is 
I as sjieedy aud certain; it followed the interest 
M'hicli tiieir beauty and mutual devotion to 
each other had awakened. Helen knew that 
I they were also in sorrow. They were orphaps, 
a few years older than herself, who, on their 
mothei’s death, had been placed in Mrs, 
Hughes’ charge, for the completion of their 
education. 

It was many months before Helen had 
interclianged more than a mere casual word 
with these girls, and they might have finishod 
the prescribed course without forming mofO 
than a mere formal acquaintance with her, Jiad 
it not been that they, attracted bv the shining 
virtues of the little deformed Helen, tpok a4- 
antage ol a moment in which they perform|ed 
towards her an act of humanity, and the ad- 
vances which they made were gladly receiv^ 
by her. 

There was an astonishing resemblance be- 
tween Julia and Anna Saxe — ^more thoroag]^ 
indeed, than that of their minds— though in 
these tJiere was also a peat limilaiity, the pab 
being, as it were, an echo or copy of the 
Not an echo, either, for it had mnpb 
individual!^; but Juna was 8tronj|ei' h 
stitntion, of flnner will, and her injteUM^ 
power was greater than that of her aisW. 

To Helen Wiae they were dear blike„ 
after she had learned them thoroty^,nfi09^m 
alike. Jnthb vrarm^^heartediMM* 
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thtisiastic, chivalrous temperament of Anna, | 
there was something that acted on the not chilled | 
but worn and saddened nature of Helen like a 
eharm : it was as a cool breath of wind on 
n sultty August day. And in thoughtful, 
obuiugeous, and sympathising Julia, she found 
that other friend which she so needed; a 
fncnd whose experience in the world liad been 
more varied and extensive, whose perception 
was keener than her own, wliose ambition was 
of another sort. There was such an elevating, 
aelf-sttstaining tendency in lier character — her 
mind was of so pure and high an order, and she 
was one to mightily influence feebler or more 
timid persons. If Helen did look up to, and 
heartily admire this new friend, in turn Julia 
Saxe reverenced her gentle companion. 

In all her varied and long experience and 
observation of achool-girl Iriendships, Mrs. 
Hughes had never seen anything to resemble 
this, formed between these pupils; and she 
encouraged its development in every way, for 
it rejoiced her to see to what sort of minds tlie 
heart of her little pet opened itself. Tiiough 
there were but a few years* difference in their 
ages, the young Southerners were far in ad- 
vance of Helen — almost all their years had 
been passed in schools, and tliey liad improvad 
their talents well. Helen’s abilities were 
^lid, but by no means brilliant : slie moved at 
a slow pace through her tasks, but all she 
Uiastered W'as well understood, and not to be 
put away under the lock and key of memory, 
but to be used and put to advantage ; therefore, 
though not the most promisiug labourer, 
because after putting her hand to the plough 
she never looked back, her teachers knew that 
the field of mind she worked would be fruitful 
UUd abundant. 

As months passed on, they bec.ame like 
children of one loving family, bearing each 
other constantly in mi ad~thoughtful tor each 
other’s comfort, assisting, encouraging, and 
tCni|,erly loving. That was a circle into which 
UOne were suffered to intrude, whose perfect 
hirmony another entrance had broken. They 
tvere a company of orphans, for David Wise 
was 08 one dead to his children — the beautiful 


bright Southerners, the mild, quiet, and olto- 
spiritual, loving Helen Wise, poor Jamie, 
Edwin, the darling and amusement, the 
iinbU of them all. 

^ it WM a circleawhich, to the great grief of 
member^ was at the end of two years 
wkmi. Alina’s health failed, and ahe was 
OTMjpd with her sister to return home. 

“ ^Iree separation between Helen and her friends 
S? l^ibvons to them all. Tliat for thoso 
wntllttl gifh a happy destiny was in store 
TObbUad n^dddW. wlcssed of wealth And 
that enpaeitnted them 


to he and to do all things in the right way, 
the preset opening before them was a bright 
one. If life and health were given them, 
their genial dispositions would be sure to find 
all things joyous in this fair world. They 
themselves, though they stood alone in the 
world, knew that they were richly blest when 
they parted with Helen Wise, thinking of the 
continual care and sorrow that must press 
upon her always. Yet they could not find it 
in their hearts "to pity her. They admired and 
loved her, for they saw a heroine in that frail 
maiden, who, heaving a heavy cross, could yet 
look up smiling and reverently to the face of 
Heaven, and say, witiiout a sigh, “Even so, 
Father.” Tliey had called her their dear 
sister — and they felt that she was, indeed, so 
much, when they kissed her for the last time 
ere their long journey. 

What an episode was that friendship in the 
solemn, noble poem of the deformed girl’s life ! 

Long after they were gone, one thought of 
wonder and of doubt was lingering in Helen’s 
mind. While she assisted them in packing 
their things away, the day before their de- 
parture, they had sliown her the likeness of 
their mother, saying, as they did so, that they 
had once meant it should never W seen by 
other than their eyes — it was too sacred, too 
precious. 

(To be eonfinued.) 


LACE AND LACE MAKING. 

Each of the lace-making towns of Belgium 
excels in the production of one particular de* 
scnptioa of lace; in other woi^s, each has 
what is technically called its owu point. The 
French word pointy in the ordinary laogu^ of 
needlework, signifies simply stitch ; but, in the 
phraseoio^ o> iace-making, the word is some** 
times used to designate the pattern of the iacc, 
and sometimes the ground of tlie lace itself. 
Hence tlie terms fmiu de Bruxelles, point de 
MalmeSy point de Valenciennes, &c. In Eng- 
laud Me distinguish by the name ol point a 
peculiarly rich and curiously wro^Ut lace, 
formerly very fashionable. In tliis sort of 
lace, the pattern is, we believe, worked with 
the needle, after the ground has been made 
with the ^bbins. In each town there pr^ 
vail certain modes of working, and certain 
patterns which have been transmitted from 
mother to daughter successively tor sevepl 
generations. Many ot the lac^'orkers Bee 
and die in the same houses in which they 
bom ; and most of them understand and j»aetiae 
nnly the stitches nkich their mothm tad 
grandmothers worked before them* The engh 
soouent^ has been Hiat certain potntS‘'iadKb 
become uachatq;«a% foced in partimduf li^enitee 
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or diatncte, Ea^on has assigned to each its 
partieokt place and pnrpose; for example: 
the poM 4e Malines f Mechlin lace) is used 
^lieflv for trimming nignt-dresses, pillow-cases, 
OOVtnets, &c. ; the point de Valencimnes 
{Valenciennes lace) is employed for ordinary 
%ear or negligee , hut the more rich and costly 
pomt de Bruxelles (Brussels lace) is reserved 
for bridal and ball dresses, and for the robes ol 
queens and coui-tly ladies. 

‘ Aa the different sorts of lace, from the 
narrowest and plainest to the broadest and 
noiiest, are innumerable, so the division of 
labour among the lace-workers is infinite. In 
the towns of Belgium there arc as many differ- 
ent kinds of lace-workers as there are varieties 
of spiders in nature. It is not therefore sur- 
rising that, in the several departments of this 
ranch of industry, there are as many tech- 
nical terms and phrases as would make up a 
amall dictionary. In their origin these ex- 
pressions were all Ileraish ; but h’rencli being 
the language now spoken in Belgium, they 
have been translated into French, and tlic 
designations applied to some of the principiil 
dassifieations of tlie workwomen. Those who 
make only the ground are called Drocheleuses. 
The design or patteni which adorns this ground 
is distinguish^ by the gsneral term, “The 
Flowers, ” though it will be difficult to guess 
whftt flowers are intended to be portrayed by 
tlie fantastic arabesques of these lace-pattems. 
la Brussels the ornaments or flowers are made 
sqmrately, and afterwards worked into the 
lac«-gTOtmd; in other places, the gronod and 
the patterns are worked conjointly. The 
Plafteuses are those who work the flow'ers 
separately; andthe Faiteuses de point a Vitiguille 
work the figures and the ground together. The 
StriQuewe is the workff who attaches the 
flowers to the ground. The Faneuse works 
her figures by piercing holes or cutting out 
{defies of the ^und. 

The spinning of the fine thread tised for 
laee-mnking in the Netherlands is an operation 
demsndiBg so high a degree of minute care 
and vigilant attention, that it is impossible it 
eaa ever be taken from human hands by ma- 
dhinery., None but Bdgian fingers are skilled 
in this art. The very finest sort of this thread 
is made in Brussels, in damp, under-ground 
for it is so extremely delicate that it 
Is Bailie to break by contact with the dry air 
abovageoiuid ; and it is obtained in good coo- 
when made and kept in a humid 
ItBere are numbers 
of Ssi|||A,th];eaarim who, like spiders, 
linve naafSi liji heat part of their Hvet spimting 
in nsWi* of oqcupatiQa naturally has 
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PRIZE COMPOSITION. 

The Essays we have this month received on the 
subject, ** Children, what lessons they teach, and 
what blessings they bring,’' are numerous, nnd ot 
the number many are good. Wo must warn our 
fair competitors, however, that some excellent 
papers, which stand well for the priae, aro placjjd 
beyond consideration by their exti-cmc brietness. 
We must again announce that no Essay is accept- 
able that falls short of one page of print, or exceeds 
four. Among the writers otVthese very short yet 
good papers we find F annt, Beutiia, Theta, and 
Annie Haevet. A. C., who carried off the prwe 
by her excellent paper on “ Woman’s R.ights»” 
writes not so well this month: except for the 
masculine character of the style, >vo should hardly 
have recognised her. Lebasi has weakened her 
good remarks by too copious a dilution from the 
bathos of Martin T upper. The Essay of Cl aba 
Marshal does her great credit, especially for its 
thoughtfulness and religious feeling; but the dull, 
heavy, monotonous tone which, unhappily, and 
quite unnecessarily, per\ade* the religious litera- 
ture of the present day, infects her style, and 
blunts the excellence of her matter. Kitty 
Clover's Essay is good ; with care, a little more 
tbought, a little more repose of stylo, she would 
w'rite a very acceptable paper. Fanny M. B,’a 
Essay amved too late for con.sider.ition. Of A. 
OE S. M.. and.UEssiK (Taunton), it is enough to 
say that they have won certificates of Merit. But 
we mu't remind these ladies that they have not 
favoured ns with their address. To Mabianne, 
whose paper here follows, the prize is awarded. 

CHILDREN: 

WHAT LESSONS THEY TEACH, AND WHAT 
BLESSINGS THEY BRING. 

Children are at onoe a source of ceaseliMs 
anxiety and pleasure. They increase Uie 
troubles and cures of life immensely ; but t^fiy 
shed brighter beams of light and love ardutfid 
oar hearths and homes than augiit else of earth. 

The constant exercise of watchfnlneai and 
self-control requisite to shield them from danger 
and guide their minds aright, » nroduo ive of 
results greatly benefieial to onrselves^^atfir 
perhaps than we imagine. They keep alive (fle 
kindly smpatlues of the heart — too oAem 
blunted by the evil inflttendhs of the wortfi--* 
withoot which earth would indeed be an toi* 
lovely plaoe. They give vigour to eteiy virtaob* 
impuls^ tad ftre^iently rotue the mrI ftfom 
apathy to emrp^ aeUon. The lessons they 
teach ore many and valuable, imi the lei^ 
of wkieb OM fitmplkiity, truth, oud eumfoir. 
Wise they who hmi^ ihemselvee to Mht 
Inm holMi tiiMo ciWfttiifi sttilhofoe ol 
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Christian character. Were we invariably to 
adopt in our interoonrse with each other those 
amiable traits characteristic of children, instead 
of the ambitious language and studied affecta- 
tion tfiat has become habitual with too many of 
ns, we should save ourselves innumerable heart- 
burnings, jealousies, and unchristian bickering. 

We should do well, also, to imitate the 
examftle of children in their grateful affection 
for, and generally patient submission to those 
from whom they receive most kindness and 
attention, ever referring to parental authority, 
as the fountain of wisdom, for the settlement of 
their childish disputes. Great as is the kind- 
ness and provident care of a parent towards his 
children, infinitely greater is that of our lieavenly 
Father daily exercised over us. Should we not, 
then, follow in the steps of these tiny monitors, 
and cheerfully render to Him the homage, rever- 
ence, and clinging affection tliev so sweetly 
manifest for us P Children not only enliven the 
home circle by their hearty and joyous outbursts 
of merriment, but serve also to check the play 
of evil passions within its hallowed bounds. 
How often has the presence of a child prevented 
the fierce ebullition of wrath, or sent the unjust 
and unfeeling retort back unuttored, saving 
hours of after-anguish of spirit ! 

Were the world not blessed with children, 
less resistance would be made to vice, and the 
most powerful incentives to virtue would be 
wanting. Many a father could tell of strong 
temptation overcome (in any and every form) 
by the sw'eet innocent smile, or the truthful, 
opportune remark of an ingenuous child. In 
many instances a thought of “ those dear ones 
at home” has saved from the drinking-cup, the 
dice-box, or the charms of the courtesan. When 
seeking to gratify the distempered cravings of 
his sensual appetites, the parent, if he is as yet 
on the confines of vice, is frequently arrested by 
the thought of the fearful wic.ieduess lie is com- 
mitting m setting such an example before his 
children. He is induced to reflect, listens to the 
voice of conscience, allows the better feelings of 
bis nature to triumph, and re-enters the bosom 
of his family, with a chastened spirit and a 
fervent thanks^ving to the beneficent Father 
qfall, who, in His inscrutable wisdom, vouchsafed 
gilU so precious, and links so bright in the chain | 
of love, by whioli He draws our souls heaven- 
Nor arc cliUdren instrumental in re- 
straining the loAls of creation alone ibom the 
paths m viee and crime. There Imve been 
mothm who have stood on the verge of a feaifhi 
ptoeipice, driven to desperation by the gross 
negbior, brntal treatment, or, worse than all, 
i^^diilhfenoe of him who promiaed “ever to 
•Omaadeheriah,*' madiyetintemplating aplnnge 
the ** Mimitdaep,** or rite dark golf of 
im hid At mk a niomit tiny mm 


have been outstretched, and loving lips heard 
lisping the simple word, “ Mother.” That word 
has recalled the sorely-tried and tempted soul 
to a sense of duty. Those wild thoughts are 
hushed, her own mighty wrongs forgotten, and 
the mother feels, whilst gazing on her helpless 
babes, that, come what may of shame or sorrow, 
they canno*- he forsaken. 

Children are not only frequently the means 
of saving their parents in the hour of tempta 
tion, but also of keeping tliem out of the way 
of it. The woman who assiduously strives for 
the mental and physical comfort of lier family 
experiences an abundant reward in the sweet 
Tranquillity of mind enjoyed w'hen tlie heart is 
ever devising, and the hands executing, kindly 
offices for others. By this generous activity of 
mind and body, the purest feelings of the heart 
are kept in play, leaving less space for indul- 
gence in gloomy thoughts or gossiping pi*o- 
pensities, either of which usually lead tnto 
temptation. 

Children are blessings, ina.smuch as they 
break the monotony of daily-recurring business 
duties. Man is ever craving after novelty and 
change. A home unblessed by children’s merry 
voices and winning smiles is not unfretiuently 
fancied dull, and forsaken for the more exciting 
scenes of the “ club,” or “ social party,” wliich 
often lead to total neglect of home duties, uid 
tiio claims of ker^ who is daily and hooriy, 
though perhaps unmerited and unappreciated, 
anticipating tlie wants and insuring the ctm- 
fort of the absent one. If the blessings oliildrea 
bring are so numerous, it believes us to esteem 
a large family les.s a burden than a beneficial 
gift from an all-wise Beiuff; bringing, it is true, 
additional anxiety and mbonr, but perluqps 
exempting ns from severer triads of our faith 
and patience. Being ever st^citoua to mould 
our own tempers and actions according to the 
“ heavenly model of humanity,” that we be not 
stumbling-blocks, bnt faitliful monitors to our 
children.” Bearing in mind that if at the last 
day all are included when the Saviour numbereth 
up his jewels, we shali not iken think God gavo 
us one too many. 

HABiAinrs. 


Sublime GEtruai. -- A pnpQ of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum in Donraeter. a boy about ten 
years of age, on beiiw asked, by signu, “Who 
made you?” unoovered^hia head, assumed a rev^ 
rent cxprcsiioii of countenance, and with his 
open hand pointed upwards. There was a sirojjrte 
grandeur in the act never to be described or wf- 
gotten~-a mental aoknowledgraent which no 
words could have mow eij^aticady oonveyeA 
PnAOTicAL Satier. — Bufing the )ohit-asw 
flsnaia of l»«, a wig ndvertised a ooisMfMif j|r 
draining the RM and r«oov«tt^ He 

vnluablet dropped *he nf 

Zsrnel in their pMlife, and the 
theirpunutt. 
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COSTUMES OF THE WORLD, 

SWITZERLAND. 

The drwa of the Swiss peasantry is admired 
Iw all who visit their country It vanes con- 
^derably in most of the cantons, and each 
SMarate district is easily distinguished by the 
ooJour and shape of the garments worn by its 
inhabitants Iaws relating to dress have, how 
over, been found necessary, even among these 
sunple people, to restrain a wanton extrava- 
gance and luxury of attire, vihich spread so 
rapidly when once allowed a free indulgence 

The dress of the lugher ranks is usually very 
plain Black is the colour invariably worn for 
luU dress On Sundays the women dress in 
black in the morning, and in colours m the 
e^enins: In the arrangement of their hair, 
they lollow the French modes. 

Of all tha numerous costumes seen m this 
country, tliat of the canton of Berne is the 
most admired. The men wear immense broad 
brimmed straw hats, brown jackets, and large 
breeches. The women plait their hair m long 
tresses with ribbons, and let it hang down their 
hades They have a very becoming straw Imt, 
a jacket without sleeves, a black or blue petti- 
coat, edged with red or white, red stockings 
with black clocks, and no heels to their shoes 
The shift, or under-garment, has short, full 
sleeves, and reaches to the throat, where it is 
fastened with a broad black collar ornamented 
with red they frequently have silver orna- 
ments passed h^een the shoulders and under 
the arms. On days they often wear a black 



laqe Mr ^ ala^ like a fan, tied 

Bi^ a* 

Tiu of the canton ^ jAiceme 


desonW ai atbrnelv becomi! 
towliointhf |W|a%wof 


:fbr the young, 
^ it is com* 


Wtemt. 


The paysanne’s dress consists of a large flal 
straw hat, decorated Tound the crown with 
four large bows of nblmns of different coloitf s, 
and also a bunch of flowers • the hair, wliich 



IS drawn back from the forehead, falls behind 
m two long braids Ihe jupe is exceedingly 
short — sometimes even the garter is visible , it 
18 usually of two, but not uufrequently of three 
colours, and very full. The chemise, or under- 
garment, reaches to the throat, and has ful), 
round sleeves. The bodice of the lupe is so 
covered with lace, embroidery, cuains, and 
buttons of brass and silver, that the real 
material of which it is composed is scarc^ 
perceptible. Frequently, too, the throat is 
surrounded with a broad frill, lying flat upon 
the bosom, not unhke the hands worn in Eng- 
land in the reign of Charles II. The stockiags 
are always white and fine, and the shoes neat, 
(Fig 2) 

The women of Soleure are distinguished tjy 
a neat and elegant straw hat, fastened on to the ^ 
head with a fiw of black lace. Their Imir || ' 
curled m front, and they frequently hnve g 
black handkerchief round thesthroat , a blaqk ^ 
petticoat, a green and scarlet bodicf^ and segriqi ^ 
ribbons intbeir shoes. The upper jupe is o|ttt ‘ 
black, with a red border round the bottom, u 
|U8t reaches to the kneel, and below it are seen 
about two inehes of a white under-|^icoit|^ 
edged with pink^ The white stockings mo J 
gartered with eoloured ribboni|^w^Ioi)ige»Sj^ 
thesleeyes ef the shiH eie foSi «»d eorer ml 
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to tlie elbows. A large white muslifl cap, 
\^th a plaited border, is often worn. 

^ear Bile, the only head-dress is a frill oi 
blaek lace, pinned into the plait of hair which 
surrounds the head. Tlie petticoats are longer, 
and of a dark colour, with a gaily-stnpedbodici 
and handkerchief. 

In the Orisons, the paysannes wear hecoming 
olack lace caps, which are pointed upon th< 



forehead, but allow the hair on the temples to 
he seen, and are tied under the chin. Tliey 
often hare red stockings with white clocks, an 
orange bodice laced with green over a blue 
stotnacher, a pu^le cloth petticoat bordered 
with green, a striped handkerchief and apron, 
and long white sleeves. 

In Zurich, a white chemisette, which meets 
the bodice, aud is finished at the throat with 
a ftill, and the sleeves of which form three 
latge puffs, is worn ; the hair, which is plaited, 
hanj^s down the back, and has black lace en- 
twined with it. 

In the small canton of St. Gall, the head is 
frequently uncovered, the hair being made into 
one large plait on the back of the head, and 
adomea with long gold or silver pins. On 
Sundays, a pretty little cap made of white 
muslin, lined with green silk and with a small 
crimaon crown, is frequently worn ; it has a 
ne4t( and becoming appearance. The hair is 
imnged quite flat upon the temples, and very 
little of it is allowea to be seen. The top of 
thin c'^emise is often finished round the neck 
wi^h & frill, tot unlike a ruff. On Me 

dagi & Uttle short jacket is worn ; it is 

qnjte open in front, So as to show the stomacher, 
axtfl is Wdered with coloured ribbons. (Eig.8.) 

% Uri, the hair is worn in ringlets, and a 
prw little straw hat, decked with bows of 
ribbons, is eoqueftishly perched on 
4n» of flje wad. The striped petticoats 
^rirhinw'Hiehadifie withotrt & stomnehtr, aad[ 


adorned with a silver chain, the stockings 
scarlet, and large hackles in the shoes. 

In Unterwalden, the hair is drawn back from 
the forehead, leaving it quite bare ; behind, it 
is formed into a broad plait, adorned with 
several gold pins, that stand round the head 
like stars. The rest of the dress resembles that 
in most of the other cantons. 

In Appensell, the bodice boasts every variety 
of colour, and the petticoat is generally bright 
scarlet, with white stockinp and black shoes. 
Beneath the stomacher and bodice is a kind of 
brown vest, fastened round the throat with a 
necklace. The hair hangs iu small curls ou 
the temples and neck, and a cap of black 
velvet adorns the head ; the crown fits quite 
tight, and two black lace wings rise from the 
sides, and are supported by a crimson ribbon 
passed through them. (Fig. 4.) 

Ill Zug, the liair is curled in front, and a 
large straw hat is placed on the top of the head. 
A large white frill lies fiat over the bosom, uid 
the petticoat is frequently black for lialf its 
length, while the other half is blue or red ; the 
sfocUngs are coloured, and the bodice gaily 
erabioidercd. 

In i4ibourg,the bodice is replaced by a long 
apron of white linen, which covers the front 
ot the hodv of the dress ; the petticoat is very 
long, the sleei es white, and above the top of the 
apron is seen a black and scarlet neckcloth, 



with ft rosette in front. The hair is tunuigdl 
'& two plaits down the aides of the face, and the 
^ad is covered with ft large straw hat^ trimtifeod 
With blsek velvet. ^ 

Near Thurgovia, the paysanne’s cap is vA 
tfmple, being ft tight caul of edoured nBr/irlm 
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a frill Maek laee round it ; tlie hair is curled. 
The little brown ja<dtet, with its blue stomacher 
aod yellow bodice laced with scarlet, has a very 
piotty dfect, which is increased by a yellow 
Mttioont and a red som jupe, bordered with 
Uaek or green. 

At Tessin, a long brown great-coat is fre- 
quently worn by the women ; the broad-brimmed 
£at is tied on with a coloured handkerchief, the 
petticoat is ornamented with fringe, and not 
unfrequently the paysannes are seen with hare 
&et and ankles. 

AtOberhasli, straw hats are worn, with very 
long petticoats, shoes trimmed with scarlet, gay 
bodices, and coloured aprons. 

In the Valais, the usual mixture of gay 
colours is seen in the costume, but the petticoat 
is larger than in most of the other cantons ; 
while the neat white sleeves, which are full 
and short, and the snow-white stockings and 
black shoes, give a picturesque appearance to 
the dress, wliicb is lieiglitened by the curiously- 
shaped little straw hat, decorated w ith 'flowers 
and ribbons, and placed so as to show a broad 
plait of the hair which peeps from beneath it. 
i^metimes the hat is nearly as flat as a plate, 
surrounded withbow's of ribbon and edged w ith 
black velvet. 

At Neufch&tel and Geneva, probably from 
the visits of numerous foreigners, the paysannes 
have abandoned their national costume, and 
gener<ally appear in gowns, caps, and shawls 
of a French make. 

In the Pays de Vaux, the bodice is worn 
without a stomacher ; it is often green, the jupc 
striped in white, scarlet, and bine, the apron of 
snowy linen, fastened with a pink ribbon, and 
a pink Ache over the neck completes the dress. 
The large straw hat is placed on one side, and 
within it is a cap of black lace, which sets ofl’ 
the complexion most becomingly. The crown 
of the hat is curiously shaped. 

Near GonggisbCTg, the head is adorned witli 
a coloured handkerchief, twisted round it like a 
turban. The little black jnpe, bordered with 
scarlet, does not reach to the knees, which are 
uncovered, the stockings being gartered below 
them. The shoes have large red rosettes, the 
bodice is scarlet ; above it the chemise reaches 
to the throat, where it is faatened with a black 
'And scarlet collar : over this is worn a brown 
jacket, with long sleeves, and a white apron. 

THE MYSTERIES OF A FLOWER. 

FloWXUS have been called the stars of the 
earth ; and certainly, when we examine those 
beautilhl eieations, and discover them, analysing 
the sunbeam and sending back to the eye the 
frill luxiuy of ooloured lights we must confess 
there is mom ml appvopriatenese in the term 


than even the poet who conceived the Wcate 
thought imagined. The flowers, and, indeed, 
tliose far inferior forms of organic vew.table 
liie which never flower, are direct dependencies 
on the solar rays. Through every stage of 
existence they are excited by those subtle agen- 
cies which are rathered together in the sun- 
beam; and to these influences we may trace 
all that beauty of development whicli prevails 
throughout the vegetable world. How few 
there are of even those refined minds to whom 
flow'ers are more than a symmetric arrangement 
of petals harmoniously colgured, who think of 
tlie secret agencies for ever exciting the life 
which is within their cells, to produce the 
organised structure ! — who reflect on the deep 
yet divine pliilosophy which may be read in 
every leaf — those tongues in trees, which tell 
us of Eternal goodness and order ! 

The flower is regarded us the full develop- 
ment of vegetable growth ; and the conj* •deration 
of its mysteries naturally involves •„ careful 
exaniirjation of the life of a plant, from the 
leed placed in the soil to its full maturity, 
i whether it be as herb or tree, 
j Eor the perlect understanding of the physical 
j conditions under wliich vegetable life is carried 
on, it is necessary to ap])reciate, in its fulness, 
the value of the term groioth. It has been said 
tliat stones grow — that the formation of crystals 
was an analogous process to the formation of 
a leaf ; and this impression has appeared to be 
somewhat confirmed by witnessing the variety 
of arborescent forms into whicli solidifying 
waters pass, when the external cold spreads it 
as ice over our window-panes. This is, how- 
ever, a great error ; stones do not grm — there 
is no analogy even between tbe formation of a 
crystal and the growth of a leaf. All inorganic 
masses increase in size only by the accretion 
of particles — layer upon layer, without any 
chemical change taking place as an essentiality. 
The sun may ^ine for ages upon a stone with- 
out quickening it into life, chanring its consti- 
tution, or adding to its mass. Organic matter 
consists of arrangements of cells or sacks, and 
the increase in size is due to the absorption of 
gaseous matter, through the fine tissue of which 
they are composed. The gas — a compound of 
carbon and oxygen— is decomposed by the 
excitement produced by light ; and the solid 
matter thus obtained is employed in building a 
new cell, or produdng gq^ual growth — a tnte 


function of life^ in all the processes of wJumi 
matter is constantly undergoing ch^C&l 
change. 

Without dwelling upon the processes 'which 
take place in the lower forms oi vegetable life, 
the purposes of this essay will be fnuy answered 
by taking an example from amongst the 
class of plants, and examining its condmoais, 
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from the gcnriination of the seed to the full 
development of the flower— ricli in form, colour, 
and odonr. 

In tlm seed-cell we find, hj minute exami- 
nation, tlie embryo of the future plant carefully 

? reserved in its envelope of starch and gluten. 

'he investigations wliich have been carried on 
upon the viiahty of seeds appear to prove that, 
under lavourabJe conditions, lliis life-germ may 
be maintained for centuries. Grains of wheat 
which hod been found in the hands of an 
Egyptian mummy genninated and grew ; these 
groins were produced, in all probahilitj', more 
than three thousand years since; they had 
been placed, at her burial, in the hands of a 
pnestCRs of Isis, and in the deep repose of the 
Ej^tian cal aeon ih wore presorv’ed to tell us, 
in the eighteenth century, the story of that 
wheat which Joseph sold to liis brethren. 

Tlie process of germination is essentially a 
chemical one. The seed is placed in the soil, 
excluded from the light, supplied with a due 
quantity of moisture, and maintained at a certain 
temperature, which must be above that at 
which water freezes ; air must liave free access 
to the seed, wliich, if placed so deep in the soil 
as to prevent the permeation of the atmosphere, 
never germinates. Under favourable circum- 
stances, the life-quickening processes begin ; tlie 
starch, which is a compound of carbon and 
oxj’^gen, is converted into sugar by the absorp- 
tion of another equivalent of o.\yc:en from the 
air; and we have an evident proof of this 
change in the sweetness which most seeds 
acquire in the process, the most familiar ex- 
ample of which we have in the conversion of 
bwley into malt. The sugar thus formed fur- 
nishes the food to the now living creation, 
which, in a short period, shoots its first leaves 1 
above the soil ; and these, which, rising from | 
their dark chambers, are white, quickly become ] 
green under the operation of light. j 

In the process of germination, a species of 
slow comDustion takes place, and — ns in the 
chemical processes ot animal life and in those 
of active ignition — carbonic acid gas, composed 
of oxygen and charcoal, or carbon, is evolved. 


lUs, by a mystery which our science does not 
able US to reach, the spark of life is kindled 
—life commences its work — the plant grows, 
^he first conditions of vegetable growth are, 
therefore, aingnlarly similar to those wliich are 
found to prevail iif the animal economy. The 
leaf-bud is no sooner above Urn soil than a new 
iCt of conditions begin ; the plant takes car- 
bonic acid from the atmospliere, and having, 
ia virtue of its vitality, by the agency of hrai- 
tous power, decomposed this gas, it retains the 
carbon, and pours forth the oxygen to the air, 
Thi« . process is stated to be a function of 1 
vitalitT; but, m' this has been variously de- 1 
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scribed by diflerent authors, it is impoilunt to 
describe what docs really take place. 

I 'Ihe plant absorbs carbonic acid from the 
atmosphere tlirough the under surfaces of tlie 
leaves, and the whole of the bark ; it at the 
same time derives an additional portion from 
the moisture which is taken up by the roots, 
and conveyed “to the topmost tni^’ by the 
force of capillary attraction, and another power 
called end-otmom^ which is exerted in a most 
striking manner by living organic tissucB. 
This mysterious force is shown by covering 
spirits of wine and some water in a wine-glass 
witli a piece of bladder; the water will escape, 
leaving the strong spirit behind. 

Indejicndenily of the action of light, the 
plant may be regarded as a mere machine ; the 
fluids and gases w liich it absorbs pass off in a 
condition but very little changed — ^}ust as water 
would strain tiirough a sponge or a poroua 
stone. The consequence of this is the blanch- 
ing or etiolation of the plant, which we produce 
by our artificial treatment of celery and sea- 
kail — tlie formation of the carbonaceous com- 
pound called chlorophifle, which is the green 
colouring-matter of the leaves, being entirely 
checked in darkness. If such a plant is brought 
into the light, its dormant powers are awakened, 
and, instead of being little other than a sponge 
through which fluids circulate, it exerts mwit 
remarkable chemical powers: the carbonic acid 
of the air and water is decomposed; its char- 
coal is retained to add to the wood of the plant, 
and the oxygen is set free again to the atmo- 
sphere. In this process is exhibited one of the 
most beautiful illustrations of the harmony 
which prevails through all the great phenomena 
of nature — the mutual dependence of the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms. 

In the animal economy there is a constant 
production of carbonic ocid ; and the beautiful 
vegetable kingdom, spread over the earth in 
such infinite variety, requires this carbonic acid 
for its support. Constantly removing from the 
air the pernicious agent produced by the animal 
world, and giving back that oxygen wliich is 
required as the ufe-quickening dement by the 
animal races, the bi^nce is constantly main- 
tained by the phenomena of vegetable ^frowth. 

Tlie aecomposition of carbonic acid is di- 
rectly dependent upon luminous agracy : from 
the impact of the earliest morning ray to the 
period when the sun reaches the zenith, the 
excitation of that refutable vitality by which 
the chemical change is effected regularly in- 
creases. As the solar orb sinks towards the 
horizon, the chemical activity diminishes—tlio 
sun sets — the action is reduo^ to its minimliin 
— ^the plant, in the repose of darkness, passes 
to that state of rest which is as necessary to 
it as sleeo is to the wearied asimal, ^ 





0 l m m M Wkw ifcad «l»is«> ia ^ Hfe 

oi'itHpb «itd are 

co&ditioas > tHe time of 
|||PPI| l^nirw^ ABotto ofaenge oocurs, 

tpmlivic^^ of fomilug the alkalis and aeid 
Ilil^'Of ^^todoieing the oil, wax, and ie8in,aiLd 
4||^«ecrettM those nitrogenoas oompounds 
TOch an tend in the seed, are in full activity, 
wteue add ie now evolved and oxygen is 
nlteed; hydrogen and nitrogen are idso 
Ihtced, as it were, into <»ihbination with the 
oxygen and carbon, and altogether new and 
laM^^o^MioKted operations are in activity. 

nidi are the phenomcma of vegetable life 
wliidiiihe researches of our philosophers have 
dfMop^* 7his cnrkms order, this regular i 
{BOgression, showing itself at well-marked 
epows, is now known to be dependent upon 
edarinfloenoes; the j 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate 

works its tnysterions wonders on every organic 
form. Mudi is still involved in mystery; but 
to the call of science some strange truths have 
been made manifest to man, and of some of 
tiiese the phenomena must now be explained. 

termination is a chemical change which 
takes place most readily in darkness ; vegetable 
growth is due to the secretion of carbon under 
the fl^ncy of light ; and the processes of 
fioriatton are shown to involve some new and 
compound operations : these three states must 
be distinctly appreciated. 

The sunbeam comes to us as a flood ot pellucid 
light, usual^ colourless; if we disturb this 
white beam, as by compelling it to pass tlirougli 
a triangular piece of glass, we break it up into 
coloured bauds which we will call the emcirum^ 
in w hich we have such an order of chromatic 
rays as are seen in the rainbow of a summer 
shower. These coloured rays are now known 
to be the sources of all the tints by which 
Katiire adorns the surface of the earth, or art 
imitates in its desire to create the beautiful. 

coloured bands have not the same lumi- 
uating, power, nor do they possess the same 
heat-giving property. The vcllow rays give 
the most Ughi; the red rays have the function 
of hea^ in the highest degree. 

1 li3itt8,asBOciated in the sunbeam, we have light 
producing all the bleasings of vision, and throw- 
the veil of colour over all things — heat, 
xoamtaining that temperature over our globe 
Wlite is necessary to the perfection of living or- 


ad a third pnneiple, called actiftim, 
lb chemical chimgcs alluded to are 

Me i^sess the power, by the use of 
ooloomd'iiedia^ of separating these principles 
ei^ and of fummag their effects. 
A yidlbw pm allows light to paai through it 
moet tieSg, b«k al<fib^n)cta ehHatm almost 


entirely; a glasa. on teeoatfwy* 

prevents te pm t &i & tm of mI it offera 
no iaiempim to 

a red gdte >8*hi, eiiti off most of the nya, 
exe^thooec^peettlk^hea^p^ at 
Wi^ this knowledge, we pro<m in omr 

^^*8 c^nistay. H, above the soif ^whio)i 
the seed is plao^ we fix a deep pure 
glass, the chemical change which marks germi* 
nation is prevented; if, on the contrary, We 
employ a blue one, it is greatly accelei^d ; 
seeds, indeed, nlao^ beniAlii the soil, covered 
with a cobalt blue finger-glass, will germinate 
many days sooner than such as may Im exposed 
to the ordinary influences of sunshine: this 
proves the necessity of the principle aotinkm 
to this first stage of vegetable life. Plants, 
however, made to grow under the inflaenecs of 
such blue media, present much the same con-^ 
ditions as those which are reared in the dark; 
they are succulent instead of woody, and teiTe 
yellow leaves and white stalks; indeed, tiie 
formation of leaves is prevented, and all the 
vital energy of the plant is exerted in the pro- 
duction ot stalk. The chemical principle of 
the sun’s rays alone is not therefore sufficient; 
remove the plant to the influence of light, as 
separated from actinism, by the action of yellow 
media, and wood is formed abundantly; the 
plant grows most healthfully, and the leaves 
assume that dark green which belongs tp 
tropical climes or to our most briEiant sunt' 
mers. WTien the subject of our experiment is 
brought under the influence of a red glass, the 
whole process of floriation and the perfection 
of the seed is accomplished. 

Careful and long-continued observations hate 
proved that in the spring, when the process of 
germination is most active, the chemical raw* 
are the most abundant in the sunbeam. As 
the summer advances, light, relatively to the 
other forces, is largely increased ; at this season^ 
the trees of tlie forest, the herb of the vall^, 
and the cultivated plants which adorn our 
dwellings, arc all alike adding to their wood. 
Autumn comes on, and then heat| so pecfftMug 
for lipeuing grain, is foipid to exist in^nsKpl- 
able excess. It is curious, too, that the autbo^^ 
nal heat has properties pecumuiy ill 
decidedly diotinfl^hed n^m the orffiiywyklA 
that Sir John j^rachel 3oiB|eigdiiij 

have 8d<mted a tomt to 
peculiar downing or seordung rm of MiW 
are called the oarathermie rays : th<;y possess a 
rmarkable cnemipal action added to theli^ 
calorific or Heating one ; and to Uni are dte 
those complicated phenomena alrbidy hrldfiT 
described. 7* 

Such i> tbf mpld cMdH ot the mystoiioa ndi 
a flower. ^ n 
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IWicts hf fiotwsponb^nts. 

PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 

CompekitorB are reminded that essays on ** The 
Atteibutes of a Tbu£ Ladt,*' announced Inst 
month, most be sent in on or before the 12th ot 
September. The next Prize will be awarded for 
I"'© best original tale, the subject being letl to the 
judgment of the comivetitors. The Prize in each 
case consists ot a magnificently-printed Volume. 

CROCHET PATTERNS. 

A SHEET, containing several interesting crochet 
patterns, Is in preparation, and (printed sep 
r.\tely) will be presented with an early numbe* to 
every purchaser. “Wo may take this opiMJrtunity 
of adding, that all our crochet patterns are draw n 
with such accuracy that they may be worked 
without those details of instruction which would 
occupy so much space. 


The Watchwobd.— We have mislaid the ad- 
dress of the authoress of this tale, and wish to 
communicate with her privately. 

JdABiA,^ We cannot undertake to recommend 
the composition. The hair will almost surely 
gmw again. Lime may be obtained of any 

Anne vrill find Cassell’s “ Popular Educator” 
well fitted for her purpose. The lessons contained 
in it ai'e given with equal clearness and exacti- 
tado. _ 

AoNEsB.and wvornl other subscribers having 
asked lor a crochet cilging, we hnvo i»lcasurc in 
subjoining the following engra^ ing. 



should be no difficulty in getting 
thtfh^beri, with tiic right c^ues in. Only the 
•twn of thsBownr riiould bo Inunorsed. 

ityr-W« Mftotter«d,and siwejely tbMk 
7^ mr youF «cer^ns on bdhalf ofthe Magnaine. 
JU L.--Tako coufui^ Again endeavour to 
Work, wUnboMiAot fhil of tucoew 

ultimately. 


jM^nA.-»^ke 0* powdered myrrh, OrHa 
anttmo^, bonof nwo ptok, Peru- 

nnimMi. of each one uraenm : mix well together 
and add rix dropa of oR of cloves and six droos 
of oil of chmamon well rubbed into the mix^ 
powders. Put Into bottlee 6 xt nse. This 
an excellent tooth-powder. 

Stltu, Mbs. B., Aonxs B., and others, will be 
plefMed with the ibilowing pattern for Insertion. 
Like the crochet edging above, it is wril adapted 
to the trimming of an inihnPs dress. The inseiv 
tlon may be made broader by adding the upper 
edge of the edging to each side. 



M. M. is thanked. The pattern shall appear. 


if 

\ LACHA Olivia.— T o promote the growth ot 
hair. Take of eau-dc-cologne, an ounce ; tincturo 
of cnntlinndes, a drachm ; and five drops eat:h of 
oil of roHeinary and oil of lavender, mix. and 
rub iiPo the roots of the hair. There la nothing 
bUo txertise, frequent biitldng, and simple 
digestible diet to a\ert the disfigurement of a 
blotched face. It these means (fo not insure a 
clear, it not a brilliant complexion, the causes ara 
seated in the skm itself. 

J. £. C.— Fur receipt to prevent the falling ofi 
of hair, see the answer above. 

Liltana’s first letter has not reached us. 

Valentine.— Seven. 

Alice.— We must decline to give advice in so 
delicate a matter. 

M. S. S.— The lines are prompted by a good 
feeling, but the execution is not good enough to 
warrant us in publishing them. 

B.— So far as we understand the matter, thfirw 
would be no impropriety at all in the proceeding 
you suggest 

J. B. (Mansfield.)— There is no yellow rbeqcm 
w’ith the first number of this volume. Thedia- 
tlnctiu* figures which were marked on the yellow 
cheques or precedmg volumes are this jear, for 
greater security to the purchaser, stamped on a 
cheque in the wrapper itself. 

A SuBScBJUEii.— Collodion is obtained in liquid, 
form. >Ve know of no method of preveatinjr 
hair from turning grey: it may be dyed, but the 
process is often disogroeable, and seldom eHica- 
clous. 

Anne S.— We believe Miss Landoa's poetic^ 
works may be had of Mr. Moxon Ibr fire or six 
shillings. 

M. H* G. (Uroerick.)-Tbere te HHla ehanceoy 
disposing of amateur designs, unkM they areoS 

.acBn. to d<«bt ^55. 
tbenticHy of the propheoy- We do net knoW^ 
name of the author of w works you^n^ontH)^ 
MrBA asks for nirally^l^ method of<^oohttiI 
ribbons ; W’r shall be Obljlged to smy coweojwwg^ 
who will inform hor. 

Mist I« (RoohestoKwI^Bficolred. 
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COOKUIY, &c.— THINGS WOKTH KNOWING. 


^itkling, mb ^rtsw^bing. 


Fssd&ahts and PAUTXii>GX8.-~Roftst them as 
XfttlBty ; and serve with a fine grary, into which 
pot a small bit of garlick, and bread-snuce. W hen 
-onld. they may be made into excellent patties, but 
their fiavour ^ould not be overpowered by lemon. 

To Pot Parteioge.— Clean them nicely: and 
Mason with mace, allcpiee, white pe{>per, and salt, 
to fine powder. Rub e»*ery part well ; then lay 
the breasts downwards in a pan, and pack the birds 
AS close as you possibly can. Put a good deal of 
butter on them ; then em’er the pim with a coarse 
Honr'paate and a paper over, tie it close and bake. 
When <'old, put the birds into pots, and cover them 
butter. 

A VEAY CHEAP WaT OF POTTtNQ BIRDS.— Prc- 

S re them as directed in the last receipt, and when 
ked and grown edd cut them into proper pieces 
for helpmg. micktlicm close in a large ]H>tting-pot, 
and, if passible, leave no s^paces? to receive the 
butter. Cover them with butter, and one-tliird 
part Jess will be «'aniL*d than when tlie birds are 
done whole. The butter that has covered potted 
toin^ wiU serve lor bastiag, w for paste tor meat- 

To Clarify Butter for Potted Things.— P ut 
it into a sauce-bout, and set tliat o\ er the fire in a 
stew-pan that has a little water in. ^ When melted, 
take care not to iMJur the milky parts over the 
potted tilings: they will sink to the bottom. 
Grouse.— Roast them like fowls, but the head is 
to be twisted under tlie wing. They must not be 
ovMdone. Serve with a rich gravy in the dish, 
and bread-sauce. 

To Pot MoorGahsv— Pick, singe, and wash the 
biixis nicely; then dry them ; and season, in.side 
and out, pretty high, witli pepper, mace, nutmeg, 
Allspice, and salt. Pai'k them in as small a pot us 
wiU bold them, cover them with butter, and hake 
in a veiT Blow oven. When cold, take oft’ tlie butter, 
dry tliem from the gravy, and put one bird into 
each pot, which should Just fit Add as much 
more butter as will cover Uiein, but take cure that 
it docs not oil. The best way to melt it is by 
warmiug it in a basin set in a bowl of hot water. 

To Blanch Rabbit, Fowl, <&c. , is to set it on 
the fire m a small quantity of cold water, and let 
it bell ; as soon as it boils, it is to be taken out and 
put into cold water fot*.a few minutes. 

To Stew MusHRooats.— The large buttons are 
liMt, and the small fiu{.)S while the fur is still red. 
Rub the large buttons with salt and a bit ot flannel, 
cut out tile fur. and take oft' the skin tiom the 
fl||lM!rs. Sprinkle them with salt, and put mto a 
atew-paa mth some pepper-corns; simmer slowly 
IjUl done, then put a small bit of butter and flour, 
apd ttvo spoonsful of cream ; give them one boil, 
AOd serve wifli sippets of bread. 

Mushrooic Caiscp.— S prinkle mushroom flaps, 
“"“ired in September, with common salt, stir 
I oecaslonaily for two or three days, then 
‘ly iqasese out the jutoe, and add to each 
} bruised doves ana mustard-seed, of each 
fail ounce ; bruised allspiee, black pepper, and 
saefa one ounoe: Ketoi.v heat to the boil- 
lin acovered vessel macerate for fourteen 
I Strain. Should it exhibit any indications 
la ia a few wedcs, bdng it again to the 
Fifth a little more a pioe. 

» Fatwr.— Tothe pmpot any scalded 

feviaii enmw an wriimt; beat 

llfiaaiiMaa.1feBn iwftft into^llo temte paper 
farms, In dfasiovini, turn ftm aaiEtday, and 
to two or tlttaa boE tiftaa. 


Swings J^noinng. 


For Taxing Grease out of Cloth.— To about 
a quarter of a pint of hot water add about two 
tablcipoonfuls of spirit of sal ammoniac, and 
apply the sjime to the greasy parts with a piece of 
woollen cloth, whtn it will produce a lather, if the 
parts be thickly covered, as in the case of a ooat 
collar, which must be cleaned oft* with a sponge 
and cold w.atcr. and the cloth will present a 
flvshncss almost equal to new. Silks may be 
clcand in a similar way. 

Fattening Fowls witil Potatoes.— F owls 
will tatten in one halt' the time on potatoes bniifcetl 
and mixed with meal, than they will on any land 
of corn, or even mm I itself. The potatoes, how- 
ever, uiUht be bruised while hot, and the meal 
added when the niasli i« given to them. 

Herrings.- A .single hming, if suffered to mul- 
tiply, unmolested and uudtmmished, for twenty 
ycai*s, would show a progeny gi’eaterin bulk than 
ten such globes as that we live upon. 

Scented Oils.— Saturate some fine cotton-wool 
w ith tlie purest olivt-od, and spread it, with alter- 
nate layers of jessarnine or other free-soeutad 
flowers, in a jar or other vessel. In a few da^ 
the flowers will have imparted the whole of their 
portume to the cotton. The oil may then be 
pressed out, and kept in a bottle for use, and the 
cotton will serve to perfume drawers or ward- 
robes. 

Nature Printing. —Tlie following is a method 
of obtaining the figure of a plant:— A piece of paper 
is to be nibbed o\ er with powdered dragon's blood, 
and then the small branch or leaf or which the 
design is required is to be laid upon it. By moans 
of slight friction, it soon tak(>8 upa small quantity 
of the powder; and being then laid upon 
moistened paper, an impression may be taken. 

Pomade, to preient baldness, is made thus: — 
Beef suet, one omice ; tincture of cantharides, one 
teaspoontul: oil of origanum and bergamot, of 
eiM’hten drops. Melt tiie suet, and, when nearly 
c*old. .stir in the rest of the ingredients until set. 

The covering for preserves used by tlie trade, 
instead of bladder, is made by brushing over sheets 
ofpapcr.of the thickness and length required, with 
hnse^-oil which has l>een previously boiled. The 
sheets should be hung on a string, and be tho- 
roughly dry before using. This material is also 
used tor tulip shades, and as a substitute for gloss 
in workshops. It is perfectly waterproof. 

How to Eat an Egg.— By the ustwl mode of 
introducing the salt, it will not mixorinciNrporate 
with the egg ; the result is, you either get a quantity 
of s dt without eg-', or egg without salt. In order 
to make the tw o mix ymperly, after cutting oft* the 
top, put in a drop or two or water, tea, coffee, or 
other liquid you may haveon the t<«bleat the floM, 
then add the salt and stir. The result is far mure 
agreeable— the drop or liquid is not tasted. 

To Preserve Boosts— A few drops of aayper- 
flimed oil will secure libraries fimpDi tbeoosswQilaf 
effects of mould and damp, BuMuo feather, wtoto 
is pertomed with ibe tar afetbe biroihtrM, mmr 
moulders; and iiMiFfeantisfiffMr large balssafftife 
leather to remain in the London 0ocks, knowing 
that it camiot sustain any lifltiry feom damp. 
This manner of preseiwtog boelu wifli perAtmad 
oilwasktiowatettoeaiiofents. The Remanaaaid 
oil of cedar to preserve valuable manuseviiito 
Hanae the oa pm sft on oaed by HortM, 
ee<too,v Ms a wHig my owk wormy of wur 

aoatoted m wbefiT# 

totof preseiyedandrmiismbered, ^ ^ 
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SSit anbf iJRiAom. Sick imb |te5erg. 


An old bachelor, being ill, hU sister presented 
him a cup of medicine. ** What is it V* he a«ked. 
She answered, “ It is elixir asthmatic ; it is very 
aromatic, and will make you ieel extatic." 

Nancy," he replied, with a si^e, “ you are very 
sisfcermatic.” 

Testimony is like an arrow shot from a long- 
bow ; the force of it depends on the strength of 
the hand that draws it. Argument is like an 
arrow from a croes-bow, which has equal force, 
though shot by a ehyd. 

A parishioner inouired of his pastor the mean- 
ing of this line of Scripture: “ He was clothed 
with curses as witli a garment.** " It signlftes," 
replied the divine, " that that individual nad got 
a habit of swearing." 

Many persons are led by their xices, as there 
are many who are led by their noses ; but there 
are u tar greater number who follow both with- 
out any leading at alL 

Egotism is defined as putting the private / too 
much befoix* the public eye. 

A gentleman who greatl 3 - disliked the custom 
of giving fees to servants pi*ouded himself with , 
some farthings, and, on leaving the next party he I 
attended, presented one to the footman, as he 
stood at the door. “ 1 beg your paidon, sir," says 
Johnny. ** but you have made a mistake !" " On, 

no,” said the gentleman ; " 1 never give less.** 

** First clash in sacred music, stand up. How 
many kinds of metre are there?" Tim e, sir- 
long metre, short metre, and meet her by moon- 
light alone.” 

A wife who loses her patience must n6t expect 
to keep her husband's heart 

Love is only a dream ; but unlike the dreams 
of sleep, it brings no repose with it 

If you send out a learned man to convert the 
Cannibals, what does he stand a chanoo of be- 
coming? An eaten (Eton) scholar. 

The mind, like the mules on the Alps, is best 
left wholly to itself when in a slippery place ; 
there is then less danger of its stumbling than li 
it is hastily checked 

Bonn y*8 best honour is to help the poor, and 
its chief happiness to live in good men’s thoughts. 
It has open hands, a zealous heart, constant good 
will on earth, and a seat prepared in heaven. 

Whenever our neighbour’s house is on fire, it 
cannot be amiss for the engines to play a little on 
our own. Better to be despised for too anxious 
apprehension, than ruined by too confident 
■security. 

Pnde may be allowed to this or that degree, 
•else a roan cannot keep up his dignity. In glut- 
tony there must be eating, in drunkenness there 
must be drinking ; *tia not the eating, nor ’tie not 
the drinking that must be blamed, but the ex- 
cess-HTO to iiride. 

An aged tptostcr was wont to console herself 
^ byopast disappointments to the matrimonial 


ana by the fidiowlng refteotion If she ha<l been 
mamM, and had a bsby, and toe poor thing bad 
crawled into the oven and burnt Itedf to death, 
what a horribU» thing it would have b ‘en 1 
AS nice as we are in Love, wefiirglve more faolto 
to that than in fltodtoip. Sxpostulatkme be- 
Mends end generailj Hi, bat well betwixt 

The begtotttojg oThweis to the power of every- 
SNto; to put an end to to in the power of none. 

«tod^^ anr the iaoitttitlcr> 


Tne CacfLciA ann Autukhal Commjuvts.— 
To oppose cholera there seems no surer or better 
means than cleanliness, sobriety, and judiciona 
ventdadon. Where tliere is dirt, that is the place 
for cholera ; where windows and doors are kept 
most jealously shut, there cholera will dud easlt^ 
entrance ; and people who indulge in intemperate 
diet are actually, at such a season as the present, 
courting death. Torepeatit, cleanliness, sobriety, 
and free ventilation ahnost always dety the pesti- 
lence ; but in case of attack^ immediate i*ecour8e 
should be had to a physician. The faculty say 
that a large nnmber of lives have been lost, m 
previous seasons, solely from delay to seeldng 
medical assistance. They even assert that, tidcea 
early, the cholera is by no means a fatal disorder. 
The copious use of salt is recommended on very 
excellen t authority. Other autumna 1 oomplatoto 
there are, of which diarrhcea is the worst ex- 
ample. They come on with pain, fistulenoe, 
sickness, with or without vomiting, followed by 
loss of appetite, general lassitude, and weakness. 
It attenoeu to at the first appearance, they maj 
soon be conquered ; for which purpose, it is neces- 
sai’y to assist natai*e in throwing off the contents 
ot the bowels, which may bedoueby means of the 
following prescription:— Take of calomel, three 
grains ; rhubarb, eight grains ; mix and take it 
in a little honey or jelly, and repeat the dose tliree 
times, at the intervals of tour or five hours. The 
next purpose to be answered is th'* defence of the 
lining membrane of the intestines fmn their 
lUTid contents, which will be best efiected by 
drinking copiously of lin-eed-tca, or of a drink 
made by pouring boiling-water on quince seeds, 
which are ot a very mucilaginous nature. It the 
complaint continue alter these means have been 
employed, some astringent or binding medicine 
will be required, as the subjoined : — Take of pre- 
pared 'dialk, two drocliros; cinnamon water, 
seven ounces; s.yrup of poppies, one ounce; mix, 
and take three tablespoonfuls everj* four hourt. 
ShouM this lail to complete the cure, half an 
oimci* of tincture of catechu, or of kino, marr Ito 
added to it, and then it will seldom ftiil. While 
any symptoms of derangement are present, par^ 
ticular attention must be paid to the diet, which 
should be of a soothing, lubricating, and liglit 
nature, as instanced in veal or chicken broth, 
which should contain but little salt. Rloe, batter, 
and bivad puddings will be generaHy relished* 
and be eaten with advantage ‘.out the stomach is 
too much impaired to digest fo^ of a more solid 
nature. Indeed, we shonld give that organ, 
together with the bowels, as UtUe trooble as pos- 
sibh . while they are so tneapahle of acting in 
tlieir ai‘customed manner. Much mischief is 
fineouentiy prodnoed by the absurd ptoctice of 
taking tincture of ihu^rb, which is almost cer- 
tain of aggravating that species of disorder of 
which we nave now treated ; for it ki a spirit as 
strong as brandy, and cannot fail of producing 
harm upon a surfoce which is rendered 
the formation and ccmtact of vitiated Bn* 
our last advice is, upon the first appearitneo^ 
such symptoms as arc gbove detailed, Jtoto 
immsdiote recourse to a doctor, where posribi#. 

Ou. ot Bat wK FAtJia Buars.— 
pinoc of tlm thickest oo^tt brown ]Mper» toff 
dm it in the beat salad oB I then tot . 
fire, and omcMf pnotovo aUtoeoiltw4to|* 
iornaiw 
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X is in 13ie posttinn whldi n wtm- 

Ostpi^ eorrespondents are mdSimd toby 
.6 Irtesolnttoii, or the weaHness, or the tooMy* 
kriito ti^ftdhery of perfidious Tunn. Wwtmoxh 
" t iHDtSMtod* But there is a nice Centie- 
^jsa 'Visits her brother, and tvbo imays 
Aidi attention to her in publio that the fiiei is 


Jnratoriced all Floeesca^ fHends. , Floessca 
hindf thinks that the extent to whkdi belaristes 
w attentiong on her **in company** highly 
xsdienlous. And this attenthre man does not 
propose, and it is Flokxsca*8 opinion that he dom 
ttot mean to do so ; tor though he has aslced her 
if die did not think they would do w^together^ 
that is n long time ago, and he has not sa» any- 
todng of the kind sinoe. Now, Floeesca does not 
care a button tor that ; hut the difi^lty is in the 
gentleman’s attentions. Shall she continue to 
receive them, and endearoor to bear with them, 
or exterminate them with eontaropt ? We advise 
her to receive them wtth a coolness and in* 
^fferenee which diall not fidl to be observable. 
This course will soon dectdeail Feoeesc a’s iloubts, 
including some of which she has not thought 
proper to confide to Cupid’s Letter-BsM?. 

Maet.— It te pleasant to blame for too much 
^stancy. Maet (what a beautiM name it is ») 
Ittd a lover a long white ago—a ‘‘dear fellow,^’ 
she says, “with ^ kindest heart in England, i 
and almost the handsomest face.” All Maet’s 
mmd was set upon him. She was then very < 
%nng, and she looked forvt'ard to the time when 
^y were to marry ** almost with ns much con- 
fidence as happiness. But before this time could 
arrive, he was carried off within a tew hours by 
a sx^den illness. Meet’s grief slie will say 
nothing about. She resolved she would keep his 
memory green, and never allow auottier to take 
me vacant place his death had made in her 
She nas done so ; but circumstances have 
dbmged with her since then, and she has b^ 
^pendent upon a relation for above a year. 
Tto circumstance inclines her to listen to the 
offers of one whom she could not fail to respect, 
w he is courted and respected by all who know 
lum. Her tHends say she is torturiate in having 
gEined his affection; and she thinks she would 
^ the same of any other girl in her situation, 
otill, whenever she would accept this gentle- 
man, the thought of her first love seems to 
reproach her. Should she not conquer it? Cer- 
titoly, say we— assured that she will be far 
mppier in the exercise of the wliolesome duties 
Sm was bom to till, than in the pleasures which 
tito consciousness of an unwavering constauev 
to^t tor a litttErime afford. “ ^ 

fiTACijrrnurs,— ** On a visit to the west of Eng- 
I became acquainted with a young 
bas business in London, which brings 
JVnm^wwiiii two or tbivc miles of our residence; 
mnMUentJy he often visits tu. On those occa- 


I the boldeto tad most efibottwl way of exidodihg 
I sudi a plot It tor the iteters to take the young 
gentleman Into a comer, and demand aimulta* 
nsouily and on tbo instant an explanation of his 
toctraordin^ and dooalttol oonducl. 

tor.*-** win Cupid adviae titT how to tot 
uftdter the tollown^ eiicumstanoet i--> Twclaa 
moEtht ago I was inteoduoed to a youiuc gantte^ 
man who, on a slight acqpaintanoa, protoatsd tor 
methe most ardent attachment. Believing I ctmld 
fully mdprocate his todings, I accepted Imn. Hit 
manner of late has gseatty troubled me— he hat 
never called, and always avoids seeing me ; now 
that he tew won my regard, he appears to reieot 
me. Shall I demand an explanationf or treat him 
with silent contempt ? Anxtoosly waiting your 
opinion, dec,**— As there may be aome misi^^pre- 
hension of whioli Liet Is not aware, and as she 
seems to have been regulariy engsged to the 
gentleman in question, we think her fiormer 
suggestion is the beUei* one. She should ask an 
explanation of bis iqiurious conduct. 

A PcEZLEn 0 ms, with a little reflection, riioold 
not be puzzled. Her duty is as plain as the case 
she submits to us. The least uie can do is to 
regulate her conduct by that of the suldect of 
her letter, and meet his contemptuous treatment 
with a proud reserve. 

Rebecca T.— Your parents* desire seems to us 
very reasonable, and we strongly urge you not to 
run counter to it. We admire lilith and affection 
in women ns much as need be, perhaps; but pru- 
dence is not altogether to be excluded from the 
account. And it appears tons tliat it would be ex- 
tremely rash to abandon home and country, and 
I journey thousands of miles into a loose and law- 
less community, as the wife of ayoung man whom 
you have known only two months. 

P. T. S.—Nothing is easier than calumny ; an 
P. >T. S. will probably find upon investigation 
that her anonymous correspondent merely de- 
signed to play a “good Joke” by endeavouring to 
make her jealous 1^ rtwregentatjous of her hus- 
band’s infidelity. To believe the writer of an 
^onymous note, with noeorresponding evidences, 

IS purely unreasonable. 

S. A.— Infirmity of temper such os you de- 
scribe is likely to mar completely the happiness 
of your wedded life, if you do wed. It is a 
source of perpetual vexation more difficult to 
bear, while more difficult to overcome, than any 
otlicr, perliaps; and we can but advise you to 
make it a serious ground for reflection, ere yott 
bind yourself upon the boms of the matriinouial 
dilemma. 

Penelope.— Unfortunately, 3 ’ou do not place 
Cupid in any i)osition to sympathise with you, 
plainly abused the kindness and for- 


he always flirts with a younger sister, not- 
w pwtefidin g his assortloM that my company Is 
fltette Otwogzieabte. 1 cftn*t understand it. when- 
OTwr owrqyoi meet in oompxny, he will rive me a 
•^prewive look, and men turn and converse 
who generally is seated on his left 
Ho oiten tcl& me that he loves me, yet 
oofrtiitues ^ atnmge behavloiuv What am 1 to 
“•^*1 omiduct, do ask Wo have 

«dbJect are 


You havej 

bearance of a very good fellow— as he must be— 
and must now either submit or oontluue a course 
of behaviour certainly not creditable. 

Kate wishes to know if it be really true that 
there are offices, in England and France, where 
matrimonial business is transacted, and matches 
*’got up.”— It is undoubtedly true as regai^ 
France; and it is said that many very Imppjr 


marriages are the result; Unit is to say,we 
sume, according to the French idea of mam* 
monial tielicity. There are professedly idmilttr 
offices in England ; but we never heard of one 
which was not a groat swindle, the delicate natim 
of the business hisuring the swindlers from ever 
being exposed, 

L^d^ln we arc ttok^ by a former ootve*. 
‘^'lent for advice which has r 


course, very glad to hear it. 





THE MOTHER OF THE BONAPARTES. 


Lbtitia Ramoltni was born at Ajaccio 
^4th August, 1760), of an ancient Italiau family. 

Kamolinis are descended from the Counts 
of Cvlslto The first, who settled at Amccio, 
maiTied the daughter of the of Genoa, 
9;)d received concessions and msUnguished 
^onoare from that Republic. 

.Before she had completed her sixteenth 
Letitia had become a wife. She married 
Carlo Bonaparte, who played an important 
in the troahles of Corsica. Burning the 
jw Iwr Coreieaii indeMndenoe she shared the 
wa^Ws of her hosbai^ fre^amiUy aooompany- 
TOL. in. e 


ing him on horseback in his expeditaoM. 
Wnen the French army entered Corsica^ many 
of the principa} families, and among tb^ tibe 
Bonapakes, were compelled to They as- 
sembled at the foot of Monte Rotondo, tl^ 
highest mountain in the island. In th«r 
flight, and during their sojourn among the 
monntainja they underwent many hardjihi|^ 
This was in the year I7fl9 » and whenever W 
had occasion to sneak of the e\entB wh^ 
preceded his birth, Kap^dfioa ahrars dwelt itm 
admiration on the^ootwage and magnhwSOT 
with whioh hU nwthwc Ud b<^ Ip^ 




wU fimi^bmk *m tem firfagae and 


IPM oihmht^A a785); away 
ItoflpiiteiB^ Slgaota Letitia> who had <mn 
^||| |todli^t3bfeiy ycaT» had idreaii^ hcmaia 
pilllwther nc tuitefen children, of mmmim 
nta and three dat^ters survived ttoir Mwr. < 
HKia order of their birth was as Ibilflarsi 1, 
bom in 1768 ; *2, Napoleon, dn 1769 ; 
S, licien, in 1776; 4, Eliza, in 1777; 6, 
Xidnia, in 1778 ; 6, Pauline, m 1780; % Om»> 
line, in 1782 ; 8, Jerome, in 1784. Left a 
Widow at an early age,” says Jtadaaw Junot, 
who was intimate with the &ini^ **!& a 
lioontry where the head of a family ai 
fting, the yoong mother found it nnrif—iiy te 
eall up all the energy of her chacadtaK.” , 
Jo^ph, the eldest of her children, was nen!^ 
eip^hteen years of age, and seconded lier efforts 
with ardour and ]i«bsn^ nffactioiL N^leon 
was pursuing hm mShtwrytftadies in France. 
The Ai'chdMioiai Iianen, m brother of their 
Esther, althoQ^ in tninn lieidih, had become 
chief of the ub%, and iRatehed over thesr 
welfare with patenaid atfioinle. 

'Ihe education wflkea: tor addod childretn on 
the Contlne^ ant the irnrthniiw «>f her hus- 
band to Park, Iwt.rririntorw. to tonly entirely 
French m tlw dtondter natjptfilical sen* 
timents. Coanea had hacn totoed {30th of 
November, USS) an iafcegnd fad; of the 
monarchy of flcaMie; ant tob tobration, I 
which had satobdihehtodars j^eaacaly, had ' 
somewhat e&ced from toar minds to bitter 
touvemrs of the conquest. The ZBralntioBaiy j 
cause of the Continent was embraaed by the 
Bonapartee; Joseph entered into puldicMe in 
the administration of the Department, whOe 
the younger brothers were preparing to take 
part in the approaching contest. 

In 1792 public opinion in Corsica changed 
with regard to the Erench llevolution. Insti- 

S ated by the venerable chief, Paoli, the people 
eclared against the sanguinary Republic. 
Ajaccio was the only town that had r*> fused, 
ftt the command of Paoli, to lower the tri- 
colonr. 

The chief had urged the Bonapartes, the 
-wens df his old companion in the war of 
^i^ldependenoe, to join them in a fresh struggle 
Wfwi&at Fr«nee« But their feedings, ambition, 
«wd interest lay in en opposite direction, and 
place. Padi and his fol> 
ItostviA 1798, marched on Ajaccio; the 
Ha w n Itoaparte brotors were absent at this 
mtodtame; bnt the heme Letitia, whoW 
in toler followed her bfosband in seenes 

«f danger, was fully to to tadk of pro- 
wUSnglotr to safety tn herw^ andidnldren. 
8be l e q^ w te lw i jnessengers tn Joseph and 
Knfokwn |qr m witd hmd ; wad gave notice ; 


tbattoy wowid fooniantoin to 
to repmntotos of to ^ 

While waitipA ftwto 

Letitia was on to p<M of fttog into llth 
tods of her enemies* Botised snddonhr aS 
she found her tomber filled 
wnmT monntaineera. She at first thoii|^ 
to wl f amprised by the partisans of Psdi; 
bnt % to light of a fir-torch she saw to 
mnatoance of the chief, and Mt re-assured, 
it was I^Mta of Bastelica, the most devoted of 
the partbans of France. ** Quiclr ! make haste, 
Signoca Letitia !” he exclaimed. “ Paoli*t 
men ans close on us. There is not a moment 
to lose; but here I am, with my men. We 
Will serwe you or perish.** 

Batoioa, one of the most populous villages 
of CoasM^ lies at to foi;^ m Mont d’Oro. 
Its inhidutuits are renws wse d iar their courage 
and loyalty : osae of to fffiaeen had encoun- 
tered a qBarmr ons followers of 

Paoli dcsonnding en Ajmcm. He had learned 
that this troop bad weien to take aU the 
Bosapaiic isanily, dead sr a£iic. He returned 
to the village and roasedtocr tonds, who, to 
the numliw «f three totod, armed, and 
preceded thor enemies % a forced march to 
Ajaccio. 

Signora Letitia and her children rose from 
their beds, an^ in to oentre of the column, 
left the town iw mloniiB — the inhabitants being 
stili wderfL. They poaetrated the deepest 
Teoeases «f to mssinttins, and at daybreak 
hahad ia « ffa s art , in n^jk/L of the sea. Several 
tinios to fogotos heard from their encamp- 
ment the tawiM •of the enemy in the neigh- 


ment the tawsps •of the enemy in the neigh- 
bouriag ’**®h!y, but they escaped the risk of 
ua eBoounter. TDlie same day, the flames rising 
in dense columns from the town attracts 
attention, “That is your house now burn- 
ing, ** said one of her friends to Letitia. “ Ah ! 
never mind,” she replied; “we will build it 
up again much better. Five ia France/^* 

Alter two nights* march, the fugitives des- 
cried a French frigate. Letitia took leave of 
her brave defenders, and joined Joseph and 
Napoleon, who were on board the vessel at 
Calvi with the French deputies, who had been 
sent on a mission to Corsica. 

The frigate turned her prow towards Mar- 
seilles, where she landed the fomily of exiles, 
destitute of resouroes, but fuH of health aim 
courage. All the fortitude Letitia WM 
called into exercise in thfoe tiying droum- 
stances. She was reduced to poverty, and 
I gratefully received the ratioDS of bread dU- 
I tributed by to mumcipalitytoTefage© patriots. 
Jote^ and Napedeou contributed to to sup* 
port oftofomily from tokeeaiity towanoe 
in the sfdlifory service. 

9to«e was Ito bleetoP**!!^ ^ 
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9k ler(>ci0Q« dvil mt, and ^UMteMd witk 
tl^ dia^M of lomgn i]XT«akm. Thie ]pHn* 
dtUM of the Bepuhlio had revolted agahiet 
11^ central authoritv of Paris vdnch was ruled 
I7 Idle Ja(»hmt» aid Mandlles led the rehdltott ; 
but the redi^ou of IWcms, and the veug^oe 
inflicted on it, restorea the supremacy ofPaiis. 
Hany thousands of the inhabitants at Mar- 
seilles fled for protection to Toulon, which had 
called in the aid of the British and Spanish 
fleets to uphold the cause of the Bourbons. 
In this general flight, however, the Bonapartes 
did not participat^they belonged to the tri- 
umphant party. This connexion may in some 
measure he ascribed to Lucien, who, though a 
youth, had distinguished hims^ as a repub- 
lican orator and partisan. In his early revo- 
lutionary career he greatly promoted the 
fortunes of the family, while i^apoleon was yet 
hut an unknown subaltern. 

The close of 1793 was marked by the capture 
of Toulon, the last of the revolted cities which 
had held out against tlie victorious banner of 
the Bepuhlic. That event revealed to the French 
nation the genius of Napoleon, and elevated 
him to the rank of Greneral of Brigade. To h’s 
promotion the family of Signora Bonapa me- 
owed better days. To be near him, while he 
was stationed at Nice, the family had established 
themselves at theChiteau Salle, in the environs 
of Antilees, a few miles from Napoleon’s head- 
quarters. 

But Napoleon, on whom the fortunes of the 
Bonaparte family now depended, was involved 
in the downfall of Robespierre ; and after the 9th 
Thermidor (‘27th of July, 1794;), he was arrested 
as an adherent and partisan of the tyrant. He 
was restomi to liberty in a few davs ; but his re- 
lease was followed by the loss of his position in 
the army, and he went to Paris to solicit restora- 
tion and employment. His brothers shared in 
the reverses of the moment. Joseph retired to 
Grenoa, and Lucien suffered incarceration in the 
prison of Aix for six weeks. Proscription was 
now the lot of the Bonapartes, in addition to 
the poverty from wliich tliey had partially 
emerged, hut into which they were now again 
plunged. In this extremity of their fortunes, 
Josrah became the prop and support of the 
famuy. His marria^ with the daughter of a 
wealthy merchant of Marseilles raised him to 
afliaenoe, and gave him a position which enabled 
him to ^ of essential beneilt to his mother, and 
the chil^en stU) remaining with her. 

Signora Lotitia continued to reside at Mar- 
wihes. wUk her famity, till Napoleon’s marriage 
(1796), and appoint^nt to the c^mand ^ 
w wtmy at He at once assigned to hia 

another a porBon of his inoome, by which she 
^ ra»aflfrom«^iato ol^onmaandlve indigenoe 
to one of ease and comfort. Louis having 


entered the am^ at the early age of seventeen^ 
Jerdstealoite cn aU the sons rmnained with his 
mot^ whose household was further reduced 
in 1797 hy the marriage of her eldest daughter. 
Ahout this period. Signora Letitia visited 
Coraioa, an^ returning to Marseilles, flnal^ 
removed with her laimly to Paris, in 1799, 
where she took up her residence with her son 
Jo^h. 

When the revolution of the 19th Brumaire 
(9th November, 1799) took place, Paris luid 
been violently aritated for some days. All were 
apprehensive of some decisive event, without 
knowing the cause of their disquiet. The 
Duchess d’Albrantes thus describes her visit to 
Siraora Letitia, on whom she called after the 
a^ir was nearly over “ She appeared calm, 
though far from being easy ; for her extreme 
paleness, and the convulsive movement she 
evinced whenever an unexpected noise met her 
ear, gave her features a ghastly air. In these 
moments she appeared to me truly like the 
mother of the Uracchi. She had three sons 
under the stroke of fate, one of v lom uould 
probably receive the blow, even if the others 
escaped. This she felt most forcibly. My 
mother and myself remained with her a part of 
that tantalising day ; and only quitted her ou 
' he restoration of her confidence by Lucien’s 
messengers, who were frequently sent to calm 
her disquiet. The danger to which the Bona- 
parte family was closed might have been even 
imminent on the night of the 18th or 19th. If 
the Directory and the Councils had triumphed, 
all Bonaparte’s brothers would have followed 
him to the scaffold ; and their friends and par- 
tisans would have been exiled, to say the least.” 

After the revolution which placed N^ole<m 
at the head of the consular government, Madame 
Letitia lived very retired in Paris — a manner of 
life which was equally in accordance with her 
own taste and the wishes of the First Consul, 
who was desirous that for a time his female 
relatives should make no display. From the 
trials and misfortunes to whicn she liad been 
exposed, Letitia, who was naturally provident, 
had acquired habits of severe economy, and she 
always condemned superfluous expenditure ou 
the part of her children. She entertained little 
fononesa for her daughter-in-law Josepliine, 
preferring the society and familiarity of the 
wives of Joseph and Lucien. She took part 
with Lucien in his quarrel with Napoleon, and, 
greatly to the chagrin of the latter, followed the 
f amily of Lueden to Rome, in 1806. When 
upbraided by Napoleon with an undue partial]!^ 
lor Imcien, she answmred that an unimrtuiuite 
would always be the most dear to her, whidSi 
ihe proved afterwards by a memorable devotilAi 
to lumielf Shortly aft«r the creation of tir 
Empire, however, we was induced to return % 
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whiilieT Napoleon invited her by tender 
soRciUtions, and offera of a splendid establish- 
ment. ' 1)he Emperor settled upon her an 
a^mnal income of a million francs (200,000 
4<£BaTs^, assigned her a separate court, and gave 
the title of Madame Mere, equivalent to 
lliat of Empress Mother. She took up her 
residence in the sumptuously-famished mansion 
which had been occupi < 1 1 jLucien ; but she 
was far from maintaining the princely state 
and hospitality which had distinguished her 
banished son in his days of prosperity and 
power. She always adhered to the economical 
habits she had formed in adversity, not from 
an ignoble love of gold, hut from a dread she 
could never discard, that poverty and want 
might again become the portion of the family, 
and that her savings might be wanted in the 
hour of calamity. 

On the approach of the Allies towards Paris, 
in April, 1814, Madame Mere accompanied the 
Empress Maria Louisa and her court to Blois. 
Her wonted prudence and prescience did not 
forsake her ; for on this occasion she took care 
to receive her arrears of allowance (375,000 
francs), and dismissed the greater part of her 
attendants. 

By the treaty of Paris, in 1814, she was 
allowed to retain the title of “ Madame M^re 
and an annuity of 200,000 francs, secured on 
the CTeat book of France, was settled upon her. 
In August of the same year, attended by two 
maids of honour and her chamberlain, slie fol- 
lowed her son to Elba, and presided on the 15th 
at a haU given in honour of his birthday. 
After the return of Napoleon from Elba, 
Madame Letitia repaired to Rome, where she 
took up her residence for her remaining days. 
Immediately after the overthrow of Napoleon 
at Waterloo, she proffered him all she possessed 
in the world to assist him in restoring his for- 
tunes. “ And for me,” said Napoleon, at St. 
Helena, “ she would, without a murmur, have 
doomed lierself to live on black bread. Lofti- 
ness of sentiment still reigned paramount in 
lusr breast ; pride and noble ambition were not 
subdued by avarice.” 

Count Las Casas, on his return to Europe 
from St. Helena, witnessed the truth of Na- 
poleon’s remarks. No sooner had he detailed 
bis story of the Emperor’s situation than the 
ssswer returned by the courier was, that “ her 
wbbie fortune was at her son’s disposal.” 

'Ll October, 1818, she addressed an affecting 
in his behalf to the Allied Sovereigns 
assmuldod at Aix-U-Chapelle. Sires,” she 
wrote, I am a mother, and my son’s life is 
dearer to me than my own. In the name of 
Hbn whose OfMtenoe is goo^be^ and of whom 
your impeiisf Uud royal m^estiei are the image, 
to ptat a period to his 


to restore him to liberty. For this I implore 
God, and I implore you who are his vicewenta 
on earth. Beasons of state have their Tindts- 
and posterity, which gives immortality, adores 
above all things the generosity of conquerors.” 

Madame Letitia continued to reside in Rome, 
with her brother Cardinal Feschjin the Pahuxo 
Falconnieri, until her death, which took place 
on the 2nd of February, 1836, at the advanced 
age of eighty-six years. She occupied an ex- 
tensive suite of apartments in the palace of her 
brother, which were handsomely furnished, and 
with more attention to ne^ess and comfort 
than is common in Italy. Her establishment 
was splendid, but private and unostentatious. 

She led a very retired life in her declining 
years, amid the social circle of her children and 
a few intimate friends, and dispensing charities 
to the poor. She retmned marks of her former 
beauty after she had reached her eightieth year. 
Canova’s magnificent bust of her strikmgly 
resembles the original. Her children and 
descendants were unwearied in their attentions 
to her to the last, and she died, as she had lived^ 
a zealous devotee of the Catholic faith. 

She is buned in Rome, and her dust has 
mingled with the imperial soil which holds the 
ashes of the mother of the Gracchi, and half 
the heroes of the earth, 

GONE BEFORE. 

BY ALICE CAREY. 

Strange and subtle are the influences which 
affect tlie spirit and touch the heart. Are 
there bodiless creatures around us, moulding 
our thoughts into darkness or brightness as 
they will ? Whence, otherwise, come the shadow 
and the sunshine, for which we can discern no 
mortal agency P 

Oftener,’as we grow older, come the shadows 
less frequently the sunshine. Ere I took up 
mv pen, I was sitting with a pleasant company 
of friends, listening to music, and speaking, 
with the rest, light words. 

Suddenly, I knew not why, my heart was 
wrapt away in an atmosphere of sorrow. A 
sense of vreakness and unworthineos weighed 
me down, and I felt the moisture gather to my 
eyes and my lips tremble, though wey kept the 
smile. 

All my past life rose up before me, and all 
my short-comings, aU my mistakes, and all m]r 
wilful wickedness seemed pleading trumpet* 
tongued against me. 

1 saw her before me whose feat trod with 
mine the green holts and meadows, when th« 
childish thought strayed not beyond the near 
or the possible. I saw her through the long 
blue distances, clothed m the white beauty m 
an Angel ; bat, alas ! she drew her golden 
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across her foce to veil from her vision the sin- 
darkened creature whose eyes dropped heavily 
to the hem of her robe. 

O pure and beautil'nl one ! taken to peace 
ere the weak temptation had lifted itself up 
beyond thy stature, and compelled thee to 
listen, to oppose thy weakness to its strength, 
and to fall, sometimes, at least, let thy fW:e 
shine on me from between the douds. Fresh 
from the springs of Paradise, shake from thy 
wings the dew agaij^st my forehead. We two 
were coming up together through the sweet 
land of poesy and dreams, where the senses 
believe what the heart hopes ; our hands were 
fall of green boughs, and our laps of cowslips 
and violets, white and purple. We were talk- 
ing of that more beautiful world into which 
childhood was opening out, when that spectre 
met us, feared and dreaded alike by the strong 
man and the little child, and one was taken, 
and the other left. 

One was caught away sinless to the bosom 
of the Good Shepherd, and one was left to 
weep pitiless tears, to eat the bread of toil, and 
to think the bitter thoughts of misery — ^left 
“to clasp a phantom and to find it air.” For 
often has the adversary pressed me sore, and 
out of my arms has slid ever that which my 
soul pronounced good : slid out of my arms aud 
coiled about my feet like a serpent, dragging 
me back and holding me down from all that is 
and great. 

rity me, dear one, if thy sweet sympathies 
can come out of the glory, if the lovelight of 
thy beautiful life can press through the cloud 
and the evil, and fold me again as a garment ; 
pity and plead for me with the maiden mother 
whose arras in human sorrow and human love 
cradled onr blessed Eedeemer. 

She hath known our mortal pain and passion 
—our more than mortal triumph; she hath 
heard the “blessed art thou among women.” 
My unavailing prayers, goldenly syllabled by 
her whose name sounds from the manger through 
all the world, may find acceptance with Him 
who, though our sins be as scarlet, can wash 
them white as wool. 

Onr hearts grew together as one, and along 
the headlands and the valleys one shadow went 
before ns and one shadow followed us, till the 
grave gmd hun^iv and terrible, and I was 
alone. Faltering ur fear, but lingering in love, 
I knelt by the death-bed: it was the middle- 
night, and the first moans of the autumn came 
down from the hills, for the frost-specks glinted 
on her golden robra, and the wind blew chill 
bosom. Heaven was full of stars, and 
]^*®aoon scattered abroad her beauty like 
a wor rain. Many have been the middle- 
lughts sinoe then, for vears lie between me and 


sound, or a thought turns the key of the dim 
chamber, and the scene is reproduced. 

I see the long locks on the pillow, the smile 
on the ashen lips, the thin, com fingers faintly 
pressing my own, and hear the broken voice 
say ing, “lam going now. 1 am not afraid. 
Why weep ye? Though I were to live the 
full time allotted to man, I should not be more 
ready nor more willing than now.” But over 
this there comes a shudder and a groan that all 
the mirthfulness of the careless were impotent 
to drown. 

Three days previous to the death-night, three 
days previous to the transit of the soul from the 
clayey tabernacle to the house not made with 
hands — from dishonour to glory— let me turn 
them over as so many leaves. 

Tlie first of the November mornings ; hut 
the summer had tarried late, and the wood to 
the south of our homestead lifted itself like a 

{ lainted wall against the sky ; the squirrel was 
eaping nimbly aud chattering gaily among the 
fiery tops of the oaks or the dun foliage of the 
hickory, that shot up its shelving trunk and 
spread its forked branches far over the smooth, 
moss-spotted holes of the beeches and the 
limber boughs of the elms. Lithe aud blithe 
he was, for his harvest was come. 

Now and then, across the stubble-field, with 
long ears erect, leaped llie hare, but for 
the most part he kept close m his burrow, for 
rude huntsmen were on the hills with their 
dogs ; aud only when the sharp report of a rifle 
rung through the forest, or the hungry yelping 
of some trailing hound startled his hanmess 
slumber, might you see at the mouth of has 
burrow the quivering lip and great timid eyes. 

Along the margin of the creek, shrunken 
now away from the blue, and grey, and yellowish 
stones that made its cool pavement, and pro- 
jected in thick layers from the shelving hajoks, 
the white columns of gigantic sycamores leaned 
earthward, their bases driven, as it seemed, 
deep into the ground, all their convolutious 
of roots buried out of view. Dropping into 
the stagnant waters below, came one by one 
the broad, rose-tinted leaves, breaking thi> 
shadows of the silver limbs. 

Euffling and widening, to the edges of th< 
pools went the circles, as the pale, yellow wal- 
nuts plashed into their mitlst ; for here, to^ 
grew the parent trees, their black hark cut, and 
jagged, and broken into rough diamond-work. 
That beautiful season was come when 

Rustic girls in hoods 

(fo gleaning through the woods. 

Two days after this, we said, my dear mato 
and I, we shall have a holiday ; and from twit* 
rise tiU sunset, witli oar laps fall of ripe utta 
and orchard fraits, we shall make ^easaat 
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BiOwBe^for so I may call her — was older 
thflA I, with a fiace of beauty and a spirit that 
nwrat flagged. But to-day tliere was neaviness 
ia h» eyes, and a flushing in her cheek that 
WlB deepCT than had been there before. 

Still she spoke gaily, and smiled the old 
smile ; for sickness had never been among us 
children, and we knew not how his touch made 
the head sick and the heart faint. 

The day iooked forward to so anxiously 
dawned at last; but in the dim chamber of 
Bosalie the light fell sad. I must go alone. 

We had always been together before, at work 
and in play, asleep and awake, and 1 lingered 
long ere 1 would be persuaded to leave her ; 
but when she smiled and said the fresh-gathered 
nuts and shining apples would make her glad, I 
wiped her forehead, and turning quickly away, | 
that she might not see my tears, was speedily 
wading through windrows of dead leaves. 

The sensations of that day 1 shhll never 
forget; a varae and trembling fear of some 
coming evil— I knew not what — made me often 
start as the shadows drifted past me, or a bough 
crackled beneath my feet. 

From the low, shrubby hawthorns I gathered 
the small red apples, and from beneath the 
maples picked, by their slim, golden stems, the 
notched and gorgeous leaves. The wind fingered 
playfully my hair, and clouds of birds went 
whirriug through the tree-tops, but no sight 
nor sound could divide my thoughts from her 
whose voice had so often filled with music these 
solitary places, 

I remember when first the fear distinctly 
defined itself. I was seated on a mossy log, 
counting the treasures which I had been gather- 
ing, when the clatter of hoof-strokes on the 
clayey and hard-beaten road arrested my atten- 
tion, and looking up — for the wood thi^ed off 
in the direction of the highway, and left it 
distinctly in view — I saw Dr. H , the phy- 

sician of my sick companion. The visit was an 
unseasonable one. She whom I loved so might 
never come with me to the woods any more. 

Where the hill sloped to the roadside, and 
trees, as I said, were but few, was the 
village graveyard. No friend of mine, no one 
tlflom I had ever known or loved, was buried 
tiiere— yet, with a child’s instinctive dread of 
daath, 1 had ever passed its shaggy solitude 
(ibr shrubs aud trees grew there and un- 
attonied) with a hurried step and averted face. 

Now, for the first time in my life, I wsdked 
voluntarily thitherward, and, climbing on a log 
by the fwMjft-side, gashed long and earnestly 
iritbio. I Stood beneatii a tall tree, and 
^ small, round leaves, yellow now as the long 
efoud-har aerow the ^set, kept dropping and j 
upping at feet till all the foded grass was 
covered up. There the mattock had never been ! 


struck; but in fancy I saw the small leaves 
falling and drifting about a new and smooth.** 
shaped mound, and, choki^ with the turbulent 
outcry iu my heart, I glided stealthily home- 
ward — alas! to find the boding shape I had 
seen through mists and shadows awfully pal- 
pable. I did not ask about Kosalit — I waa 
atraid ; but, with my rural gleanings in my lap^ 
opened the door of her chamber. The physician 
had preceded me but a moment, and, standing 
by the bedside, was turning toward the lessen- 
ing light the little wasted band — the one on 
which I had noticed iu the morning a small 
purple spot. “No hope!” he said abruptly, 
and moved away as though his work were done. 

There was a groan expressive of the sudden 
and terrible consciousness, whicli had in it the 
agony of agonies — the giving un of aft. The gift 
I had brought fell from my relaxed grasp, and, 
hiding my face in the pillow, I gave way to the 
passionate sorrow of an undisciplined nature. 

When, at last, I looked up, there was a smile 
on her lips that no moan ever displaced again, 
A good msin and a skilful physician was Dr 

H , but his infirmity was a love of strong 

drink; and therefore was it that be softened 
not the terrible blow which must soon have 
fallen. I link with his memo^ no reproaches 
now, for all this is away down in the past ; and 
that foe, that sooner or later biteth like a 
serpent, soon did his work ; but then my break- 
ing heart judged him hardly. Often yet — for 
in all that is saddest memory is faithMest — I 
wake suddenly out of sleep, and live over that 
first and bitterest sorrow of my life ; and there 
is no house of gladness in the world that with 
a whisper will not echo the moan of lips pal© 
with the kisses of death. 

Sometimes, when life is gayest about me, an 
unseen hand leads me apart, and, opening the 
door of that still chamber, I go in : the yellow 
leaves are at my feet again, and tliat whit© 
hand between me and the light. 

I see the blue flames quivering and curling 
close about the smouldering embers on the 
hearth. I hear soft footsteps and aobbing 
voices, and see the clasped hands and placid 
smile ot her who, alone among us aft, was un- 
troubled ; and over the darkness and pain i hear 
a voice saying, “ She is not dead, but sleepeth.’' 

PLUCKED fLoWERS. 

BY MBS. H. B. STOWE. 

*< 0 uoTHBB, do see r said little GeorgianB 
to her as she came rushing iuftom th© 

garden ^ “ somebody’s cut off ail the buds ofyoor 
heliotix^ and little rose. Only look I” 
did it,” said her mother* 

“ You, mamnia I” 

“Yes.” 




PLirCKED FLOWERS. 


*^Why — dott’t you like flowers P” 

•Tea, my dear j it is because I like flowers I 
cut them off.” 

“ What do you mean, mamma P” 

“ My dear, do you notice that the heliotrope 
and the rose are both young and weak — ^juat 
beginning to grow? The strength that they 
would spend on a blossom now I want them to 
employ in making larger roots, and throwing 
out more branches, so they wiU become strong, 
thrifty plants, and bear twenty blossoms by and 
by, instead of one now.” 

“ Oh, that is it.”* 

“Yes; you see, my dear, there is in every 
plant a mysterious power, called the vital force, 
or life. Now, this vital force is all the while 
stimulating the plant to throw out either roots, 
stalks, leaves, or blossoms; but of all things 
that a plant can do, nothing uses more of this 
mysterious power than to blossom. 11* the vital 
force make* lOots, these roots are so many 
mouths thfon^ which the plant sucks food from 
the earth ; if li goes to make more leaves, these 
leaves are lungs by which the plant breathes the 
air, and thus takes in nourisament. But the 
flower is neither lungs nor mouth ; yet it takes 
the highest foice the plant is capable of to pro- 
duce it ; and while the plant is maturing the 
seed which Met hidden in. the flower, it often en- 
tirely suspends all other ^wth, because aU its 
energies axe taken up with this effort. So, if 1 
a gardener wants to make a plant strong and 
timfty, and of hearing a beautiful show 

of flowers^ hb efiou picks off the first blossom- 
huds, and tanra aS ^ strength oi the plant to 
leaves and roots.” ! 

Little Georgy looked quite thoughtful, 

“ My dear,” said her mother, “ I am going to 
tell you something now, that I hope yon will 
always remember. This flowering of plants is 
Mke some other things that I w'unt you to notice. 
In educating you, there are many pleasures and 
pursuits, innocent in themselves, and beautiful 
as the blossoms of a flower, that I restrain you 
ftom, not because I do not Mke them, but because 
I think for you to have them now would have 
the same effect on your character that too early 
Hossoms would on a delicate plant. ^ 

“Ton would Mke to spend your time in read- 
ing story-books, in going on visits, in attending 
shows and concerts, and many such things, 
which may all be pleasant enough in themselves ; 
but, instead of all these, you have to spend your 
6tr«cigth in duties and lessons, at home and at 
sch^. Ton are doing now what a plant is — 
you are making roots, and leaves, and branches ; 
and, when your mind and charucter are fonaed, 
bloseoming may not hurt you. 

“ Sometimes, a gardener cares nothing about 
tbh strength of a plant His only object is to 
get a show of fine flowers immediately. He 
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keeps it warm, waters with stimulating nourish, 
ment, and turns aU its strength to flowering. 
In this way beautiful flowers are made ; but 
when their transient bloom is withered, the plant 
is a poor, withered, unsightly thing, whose 
vitality is all expended. So some parents and 
teachers bring up children to care only for 
pleasure, gaie^, and show ; and when childhood 
and youth are passed, their vigour is all spent 
— ^they are poor, insipid, useless creatures, 
affording no pleasure or use either to themselves 
or others. 

“ But, more than this, wimt I do for you, is 
only an emblem of what omr heavenly Father is 
constantly doing for us aS. Our minds are all 
the while rea^ng forth and striving after 
blossoms which He cuts o:^ mot because He does 
not love flowers, but because He does love them, 
and wants His immortal plants to gain strength 
for a thousand, instead of one, 

“ Here is a mother, for instance, send all the 
strength of her life is put forth in oae fair child 
— a rose-bud of infinite sweekaesa. All the 
strength of her soul is going miohwe for this 
child. The heavenly (^rdenev cats off this 
blossom of love, not becanse He haama pleasure 
in it, but because He wants the soul that bears 
it to become a stronger soul, and capable of a 
wider sphere of love. You will often see a 
rose-tree whose bads have been cut off throw- 
ing up a green vigoaroma shooi, from which 
mmtitudes of roses shaD qning; and so, when 
an earthly love has been broken off by death, 
there springs out of it a love to afl mankind— 
to aM who snffer and sonrow. 

“ So people in this woarMl eftem have tastes 
and capabiliMes, beautiful in th emad ves, which 
the circumstances of their lives forbid ^em to 
rndmlge. A mother, for example, has a taste 
for music, drawing, or Mterature ; hut poverty, 
and the charge of a young family, keeps her 
confined to the drudgery of ordinary Mfe ; hut 
God, the loving Gardener, has foreordained 
all this. He casts her lot thus, not because Ho 
Las no love for the beautiful tendencies of her 
mind, but because He would give them a stronger 
root and wider growth. 

“And now, my dear child,** said mamma, 
“ remember, if in your Mfe a time should ever 
come when aU the desires of your heart are cat 
off — when you are forced from all that is lovely 
and agreeable to you, and confined to ^ 
that is repugnpt and distasteful — ^be not dia- 
couraged. Think that it is done by the great 
Gardener of your soul. Your time shall yet 
come, if not here, at least when He shall tra^ 
plant yon to the skie s.** , 

Certnioayis necessasy as the outworii 
ftmee erf manners. .... - i 

A virtuous miodiftuftdr body Is 
goodhght. 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE PHILIPPINES, 

Th* PhiliMines are a large group of islands 
in the North Pacific Ocean, and were discovered 
by Magellan in 1621 ; they were afterwards 
taken possession of the Spaniards, in the 


irepmtg or halate^ a sea-worm or animal 
Buostanoe, resembling a large pudding. The 
Chinese are veiy fond of it, and mix it with 
fowl and ve^tables. 

The inhabitants practise various kinds of 
industry ; they wea? e matting of ext^rdinaiy 
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Mign of Philip II., from whom they take their 
name. The islands are said to he eleven 
hundred in number, hat some hundreds of them 
are very small, and all are nominally subject to 
the Sp^iah Government at Manilla. 

Hie inhabitants nnmher, in the whole, 
i6,790; of whom 25,000 or 80,000 are 

?S?^hilippine« yield every colonial product 
(hat man can desire. There are abundant 
crops of rice, cofee, sugar, indigo, tobacco, 
cotton, cacao, abaca or veg^ble silk, penper. 
spuns. cocoa-nuts, dye-woods, timber of all 
oescnpl^tis for furoltaro and for buildings, 
sattaas ol various kinds, and all the agreeable 
jhdts of the tropics. On the shores are found 
tacre or lUOther-of-pearl, magnificent pearls, 
shsUB of evetr description, an 
t^Kfilctity of eiodleat (Wk, and the 


fineness and of the brightest colours, straw 
hats, cigar-cases, and baskets ; they manufac- 
ture cloth and tissues of every sort from cotton, 
silk, and abaca; they, from filaments t^en 
from the leaves of the eiunna^ make cambric ol 
a texture much finer tlian that of Prance ; and 
they also manufacture coarse strong cloth for 
sails, &c., and ropes and cables of all dimensions ; 
they tan and dress leather and skins to per- 
fection ; they manufacture coarse ewthenware, 
and forge and polish anns^of various kinds; 
they build ships of heavy tonnage, and iHso 
light and neat boats: and at Manilla (bey 
frame and finish off beautiftil carriages. They 
are also very clever workers in gold, silver, and 
copper: and the Indian women are 8pecia% 
expwt in needlework and embroidery. 

The isisud of Luzon is the largest of fhe 
Phil^piuei^ and extends from north |o loitb 
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for the length of about six degrees. It is and convents, the archbishopric, the courts of 
divided throughout its whole extent by a chain justice, the custom-house, the hospital, the 
of mountains, which in general owe their governor’s palace, and the citadel, which over- 
formation to volcanic eruptions. Traces are looks both towns. There are three principal 
found throughout of the great convulsions entrances to Manilla--P«cr/o Sania Lucian 
produced by subterraneous fires. Fuerta Real^ and Puerta Parian, 

Manilla and its suburbs contain a population At one o’clock the drawbridges are raised, 
of about one hundred and fifty thousand souls, and the gates pitilessly closed, when the tardy 
of which Spaniards and Creoles hardly con- resident must seek his night’s lodging in the 
stitute the tenth part ; the remainder is com- suburb, or mercantile town, called Binondoc. 
posed of Tagalocs or Indians, Metis, and This portion of Manilla wears a much gayer 
Chinese. The city is divided into two sections, and more lively aspect than the military 
the military an^ the mercantile, the latter of section. There is less regularity in the streets, 
which is the suburb. The former, surrounded and the buildings are not so fine as those in 
by lofty walls, is bouuded by the sea on one what may be called Manilla proper ; but in 
side, and upon another by an extensive plain. Binondoc all is movement, all is life. Nu- 
wdiere the troops are exercised, and where of mcrous canals, crowded with pirogues, gondolas, 
an evening the indolent Creoles, lazily extended and boats of various kinds, intersect the suburb, 
in their carriages, repair to exhibit their where reside the rich merchants, Spanish, 
elegant dresses, and to inhale the sea-breezes. English, Indian, Chinese, and M^tis. The 
This public promenade, where intrepid horse- 1 newest and most elegant houses are built upon 
men and horsewomen, and European vehicles, ' the banks of the river Pasig. Simple in ex- 
cross each other in every direction, may be j terior, they contain the most costly inventions 
fityled the Champs-Elysees, or Hyde Park, of of English and Indian luxury. Precious vases 
the Archipelago. On a third side, the military 1 from China, Japan ware, gold, silver, and rich 
town is separated from the trading 
town by the river Pasig, upon 
which are seen all the day bouts 
laden with merchandise, and 
charming gondolas conveying 
idlers from Afferent parts of the 
suburbs, or to visit the ships 
in the bay. 

The military town communi- 
cates by the bridge of Binondoc 
with the mercantile town, inha- 
bited principaMy by the Spaniards 
engaged in public affairs ; its 
aspect is dull and monotonous ; all 
the streets, perfectly straiglit, arc 
bordered by wide granite footpaths. 

In general, the highways are 
well macadamised, and kept in 
good condition. Such is the effe- 
minacy of the people, they could 
not endure the noise of carriages 
upon pavement. The houses, 
large and spacious, palaces in 
appearance, are built in a par- 
t 2 (^ar manner, calculated to 
withstand the earthquakes and 
bnrricanes so frequent in this 
part of the wprld. They have 
all one storey, with a ground-floor; 
the upper part, generally occu- 
pied bv the family, is sur- 
roundctt by a wide gallery, opened or shut by • silks, dazzle the eyes on entering these un- 
me^s of large sliding panels, the panes of pretending habitations. Each house hat a 
which are thin mother-of-pearl. This permits lauding-prace from the river, and little haiwo 
the passage of light and excludes the heat, palaces, serving as bathing-iiouses, to wl^b 
la the military town are the monasteries the residents resort scyerul time* to 
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firtagtie mfumi by the intenae heat 
of otianile^ The cigw raanafaetoTy, which 
a&idft fliB|hiyBi8iLt continually to from fifteen 
to ihoosand workmen and other as- 

aialliuttls, is situated in Binondoc ; also the 
CSmese cnstom^hoase, and all the large 
vosking establishments of Manilla. During 
tlw day, the Spanish ladies, richly dressed in 
tiie tr^sparent muslins of India and China, 
lounge aDoutfrom store to store, and sorely 
test the patience of the Chinese salesman, \iho 
unfolds uncomplainingly, and without sho^ving 
the least ill-humour, thousands of pieces of 
goods hefore his customers, which arc fre- 
quently examined simply for amusement, and 
not half a jard purchnsed. The halls and 
entertainments given by the half-breeds of 
Binondoc to their friends are celebrated 
throughout the Philippines. The quadrilles of 
Europe are succeeded by the dances of India , 
and while the young people execute the fan- 
dango, the bolero, the cachucha, or the las- 
civious movements of the bayaderes, the enter- 
prising half-breed, the indolent Spaniard, and 
the sedate Chinese retire to the gaming- 
saolons, to try their fortune at cards and dice. 
The passion for play is earned to such an 
extent that the traders lose or gam in one 
night sums of 60,000 piastres (£10,000 ster- 
ling). The half-breeds, Indians, and Chinese 
have also a great passion for cock-fighting; 
these combats take place in a large arena. I 
have seen JE1,600 betted upon a cock which 
had cost £160 ; in a few minutes this costly 
champion fell, struck dead by his autagonist. 
In the evening, Spaniards, Enghsh, and Erencli 
go to the prennenades to “ make” eyes at the 
beautiful half-bred women, whose transparent 
robes half reveal their splendid figures. That 
which distinguishes the female lialf-breeds 
(Spanish T^als or Chinese Tagak) is a 
aingularly intelligent and expresrivc phy- 
siognomy. Their hair, drawn back from the 
face, and snrtained by long golden {dU) 4s of 
marvellous foxnriaace. They wear is^n the 
head a kerchief trausparent like a veu, made 
of the pine fibre, finer ^an our fiueit oaznbrie ; 
the ne^ ia wraameifted by a strisg of large 
faetamd by a toU memilBoii. A 
tnm^asent chemisette of theiame stuff as the 
headniress descends as far as the waist, 
covering, hut not concealing, a bosom that has 
never fen imprisoned in stays. Below, and 
two or three inches from the edge of the 
chemisette, is attached s variously colonred 
petticoat of very bright hues. Over this 
garmeiit, a krge and costly silk sash closely 
eneirdes the figere> and shows its outline from 
thewmstto the knee. The small and white 
feet, always naked* are thrust into embroidered 
lUppen, wldoh cover but the extremities. 


Nothing can he more chaming, ooqocttidi* 
and fascinating than this eotffeie, educili 
excites in the highest degree the admiration ol 
strangers. The half>breira and Chinese Tagals 
know so well the effect it produces on tbya 
Europeans that nothing would induce them to 
alter it. 

While on the subject of dress, that of the 
men is also worthv of remark. The Indian 
and the half-breed wear upon the head a 
large straw hat, black or white, or a sort of 
Chinese covering, called a salacoie ; upon the 
shoulders the pine fibre kerchief embroidered ; 
and round tlie neck, a rosary of coral-beads. 
Their shirtts arc also made from the fibres of 
the pine, or of vegetable silk; trousers of 
coloured silk, with embroidery near the bottom* 
and a ginlle of red China crape, complete tlieir 
costume. The feet, without stocLngs, are 
covered with European shoes. 

Tlie military town, so quiet during the day* 
assumes a most lively appearance towards the 
evening, when the inhabitants ndo out in their 
veiy magnificent carriages, which are invariably 
conducted by postilions , they then mix with 
tlie w'alking population of Bmondoc. After- 
wards visits, balls, and the more intimate 
reunions take place. At the latter they talk, 
smoke the cigars of Manilla, and chew the 
betel, drink glasses of iced eau sucre, and eat 
innumerable sweetmeats ; towards midnight 
those guests retire wlio do not stay to supper 
with the family, wliicli is always served lux- 
uriously, and generally prolonged uuiil two 
o’clock in the morning. Such is the life spent 
by the wealthy classes under these skies so 
favoured by Heaven. But there exists, as in. 
Europe, and even to a greater extent, the 
most abject misery. 

It is probable, and almost incontestable, that 
the Phili])pine Islands were primitively peopled 
by Aborigines, a small race of negroes still 
inhabiting tlie interior of the forests in pretty 
large numbers, called Ajetas by the Ta^oca* 
and Negritos by the Spaniards. Doubtless, at 
a very distant period the Malays invaded the 
shores, and drove the indigenous population 
into the intenor beyond the mountains ; after- 
wards, whether by accidents on sea, or desirous 
of availing themselves of the richness of the 
soil, they were joined hy the Chinese, the 
Japanese, the inhabitants of the archipelago of 
the South Seas, the Javanese; and even the 
Indians. It must not, then, he wondered al^ 
that from the mixture proceeding from the 
union of these various people, aU of unequal 
physiognomy, there have risen the different 
nuances j distinctions, and types ; upon which* 
however, is generally depicted Malay 
siognon^ and cruelty. 

The Tagal is well made, rather tall fbaii 
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cH^iennse. Hn hair u long, hia heard thm, 
ms oOlour brae»«bhe, yet sometimes mdmmg ; 
to Earopean wtuteness , his ^ expanded and 
tivaoious, vet somewhat h la vkinotse, his nose | 
largo , and, tme to the Malay race, his cheek | 
bones are high and prominent He is pas- 
sionately fond of dancing and music , is, when 
in love, very loving , cmel towards his enemies , 
never forgives an act of injustice, and ever 
avenges it with his poniard, which, like the 
kns with the Malays, is his favourite weapon 
Wlienever he has pledged his word in senous 
business, it is sam^d , he gives himself pas- 
sionately to games of liazard , he is i good 
husband, a good father , jealous of his wife’s 
honour, but utterly careless of his daughter’s , 
who, despite any little /«««: pas^ meets with no 
difiicuity in getting a husband 

Ihe Tagai is of very sober habits lU he 
requires is water, a little nee, and salt fish 
In his estimation an aged man is an object of 
great veneration , and where there exists a 
family of them in all penods ot lift, the jouugcbt 
18 naturally most subservient to thi eldest. 
The Tagai, like the Arab, is liospil ibly m- 
ciined, without any sentiment ot egotism, and 
certai^y without any other idea thin that of 
relieving suffering humanity so that vhena 
stranger appeals before an Indian hut it meal- 
time, were the poor Indian only to h ive what 
was strictly necessary for his family, it is his 
greatest pleasure to invite and nrtss the 
stranger to take a place at his humule bo ird, 
and partake of his family cheer 

Amongst the Tagals the marriage ceremony 
IS somewhat peculiar It is preccdi d by two 
other ceremonies, the first of which is called 
Tmn manoc^ Tagai words signifying or mean 
mg “the cock looking after his hen ’ Ihcre 
fore, when once a young man has informed 1 is 
father and mother that he has a predilection 
for a young Indian girl, his parents pay a visit 
to the young girl’s parents upon some fine 
evening, and after some very ordinary chat, 
the mamma of the young man offers a piastre 
to the mamma of tlic young lady Should the 
future mother-in-law accept, the young lover 
18 admitted, and then his future mother in law 
IS sure to go and spend the very same piastre 
in betel and coooa-wme During the greater 
portion of the night, the whole company assem- 
bled upon the occasion chews betel, drinks 
ooooa-wine, and & 8 cusses upon all other suh- 
jetffe but mami^ On the next day the young 
man pays a -nsit to the mother, father, ana 
other ri^tions of his affianced hndo There 
he 18 received as one of the family , he sleeps 
there, he lodges there, takes a part in all the 
labours, and most particularly in those labours 
depending upon the voung maid’s supennten- 
deBoa« He now naoertnkes a service or task 
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that lasts, more or leas, two, three, or four 
vears, donng which time he must look well to 
himself ; for if anything be found out against 
him, he is discard^, and never more can pre- 
tend to the hand of her he would espouse 

The Spaniards did their best to suppress this 
custom, on account of the inconveniences it 
entailed. Very often the Mier of the young 
girl, in order to keep in has service a man who 
costs him nothing, keeyi on this state of ser- 
vitude indefinitely, and sometimes dismisses 
him who has served him for two or three years, 
and takes another under the same title of 
pretendant^ or lover. But it also frequently 
nappeas that if the two lovers grow impatient 
for the celebration of the mamage ceremony 
— for “ hope deferred maketh the heart sick’ — 
some day or other the young girl takes the 
young man by the hair, and, presenting him to 
the curate of the village, tells him she has just 
ruu away with her lover, therefore they must 
be married The wedding ceremony then takes 
place without the consent of the parents But 
were the young man to carry off the young 
girl, he would be severely punished, and she 
restored to her family 

If all things have passed off in good order, 
if the lover his undergone two or three years 
of voluntary slavery, and if his future relations 
be quite satisfied with his conduct and temper, 
then comes the day of the second ceremony, 
called Tajtn-bc^oly ^The young mu desirous 
of tying the union knot ” 

Ihis second ceremony is a grand festival day. 
The relations and friends of both lamilies are 
all assembled at the bride’s house, and divided 
into two camps, each of which discusses the 
interests of the young couple , but each family 
has an advocate, who alone has the right to 
speak lu fa\ our of his client The relations 
have no nght to speak , they only make, m a 
low tone of voice, to their advocate, the obser- 
vations they think fit 

The Indian w oman never bnnn a mamage 
portion with her When she takes a husbaM 
unto herself, she possesses nothing , the young 
man alone brings the portion, and this is why 
the young girl’s advocate speidts first, and asks 
for it, in order to settle the Oasis of the treaty. 

I wall here set before ray readers (says a 
recent traveller) the speeches of two advo- 
cates in a ceremony of this kind, at which 
i I had the curiosity to he present In order 
not to wound the susceptibihty of the parties 
the advocates never 8 {mak but in aUegoruail 
terms, and at the ceremony which I honoured 
with my presence the advocate of the youait 
India n girl thus began-^ 

** A young man and a young girl ware youMd 
together in tlie holy bands ot wedlock , thef 
possessed nothing , nny, they had not vwa h 
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shelter. For several years the youn^ vromaa 
very badly off. At last her misfortunes 
csise to an. end, and one day she found herself 
wgo fine cottage that was her own. She 
'I tile mother of a pretty little babe, a 
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girl ; and on the day of her confinement there 
appeared unto her an an^l, who said to her — 
*Bear in mmd thy marriage, and the time of 
penary thou didst go through. The child 
that has just been bom unto thee will I take 
Under my protection. When she will have 
grown up and be a fine lass, give her but to 
nim who will build her up a temple, where 
there will be ten columns, each composed of 
ten atones. If then dost not execute these my 
orders, thy daughter will be as miserable as 
thou hast been thyself.*” 

After this short speech, the adverse advocate 
rqdied — "Once a time there lived a 
oneen whose kin^tn lay on the sea<side. 
Ainoiigst the laws of her realm, there was one 
wiueh she foUowed with the Neatest rigour. 
ySiftTv ship arriving in her states* harbour 
ooulo, aoeording to that law, cast anchor but 
at one hundted ftthoms deep, and he who vio- 
liM the eaid law was put to death without 

S ly or reniowe. Now, it caiue to pass one 
y that ft brave ct^ain of a ship w«a surprised 


by a dreadful tempest, and after many fruitless 
endeavours to save liis vessel he was obliged 
to put into the queen’s harbour, and cast 
anchor tWe, although his cable was only 
eighty fathoms long ; for he preferred death on 
the scaffold to the loss of his ship 
and crew. The enraged queen com- 
manded him to her audit-chamber. 
He obeyed, and, throwing himself 
at her feet, told her that necessity 
alone had compelled him to infringe 
upon the laws, and that, having but 
eighty fathoms lo£g, he coulu not 
possibly cast out a hundred ; so he 
besought her most graciously to par- 
don him.’* 

And here ended his speech, but 
the other advocate took it up, and 
thus went on — 

“The queen, moved to pity by 
the prayer of the suppliant captain, 
and his inability to cast his anmior a 
hundred fathoms deep, instantly par- 
doned him, and well did she devise.** 
On hearing these last words, joy 
shone upon every countenance, and 
the musicians began playing on the 
guitar. The bride and bridegroom 
who had been waiting in an adjoin* 
ing chamber, now made their ap- 
pearance. The young man took from 
off his neck his rosary, or string of 
beads, put it round the young girl’s 
neck, and took back hers in lieu of 
the one he had given her. The 
night was spent in dancing and 
merriment, and the marriage-cere- 
mony— -just as Christian-like as our 
own — was arranged to take place in a week. 

I shall now, just as I heard it myself, give 
the explanation of the advocates’ speeches, 
wliich I did not entirely understand. The 
bride’s mother had marri^ without a wedding 
portion on her husband’s side, so she had gone 
through very adverse and pinching circum- 
stances. The temple that the angel had told 
her to demand for her daughter was a house ; 
and the ten columns, composed of ten stones 
each, signified that with the house a sum of 
one hnndred piastres would be reqaisite— that 
is, twenty pounds sterling. 

The speech of the young man’s advocate ex- 
plained that he would give *the house, as he 
said nothing fd»QUt it; but, being worth only 
ciglity piastres, he threw himself at the feet of 
the parents of his betrothed that the twenty 
piastres which he was minus might offer no 
obstacle to his marriage. The pardon accorded! 
by the queen signified the grace ahown to 
young man, who was accepted with his eighty' 
piastres only. ^ 
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The traveller is amazed at beholding in the 37 degrees west longitude , it ib divided into 
ringnian Indians, as savages, tall men, slightly seventeen villages Each family assesses two 
bronzed, with straight hair, regular features, habitations, one for the day and the other for 
aquiUne noses, and really han^me, elegant the night The abode for the day is a small 
women “ I should rather have thought,” says cabin, made of bamboos and straw, in the same 
La Guerromfere, “I was among the inhabitants of style as most Indian huts, the one for the 
the south of France, had it not been for the cos- night is smaller, and perched upon great posts, 
tume and language Ihe only clothing the men or on the top of a tree, sixty or eighty feet 
wore was a sash, and a sort of turban, made out above the ground They are built at this height 
of the bark of the fig tree They were armed, to avoid the nocturnal attack of enemies, 
as they always are, with a long spear, a small The Tinguians believe m the existence of a 
hatcliet, and a ihield The women also wore soul, and pretend that after death it quits the 
a sash, and a small narrow apron that came body, and remains in the family As to the 
down to their knees Their heads were god that they adore, it vanes and changes 
ornamented with pearls, coral-heads, and pieces Form according to chance and circumstances, 
of gold, twisted among their hair, the upper When a Tinguian chief has found a rock, or a 
parts of their hands were painted blue , their trunk ot a tree, of a strange shape, representing 
wnsts, adorned with interwoven bracelets, tolerably well either a dog, cow, or buffalo, 
spangled with glass beads , these bracelets he informs the inhabitants of the village of hil 
reached the elbow, and formed a kind of halt- discovery, and the rock, or trunk of a tree, is 
plaited sleeve These interwoven hr icclets imniedi itcly considered as a divinity , that is 
squeeze the arm very much , they are put on to say, as something supenor to man Then 
when the women are quite young, and they all the Indians repair to the appointed spot, 
prevent the development of the flesh to the cirrvmgwith them provisions and live hogs, 
advantage of the wrist and hand, winch swell WHien they have reached their destination, 
and become dreadfully big , this is a mark of they raise a straw roof above the new idol, to 
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has generally one legitimate 
ft&d many mistresses , but the legitimate 
VW& alone innabits the conjugal house, and 
tiiw mistresses have each of them a separate 
eiibin. The marriage is a contract between 
fll<e two families of the married couple. The 
day of the ceremony the man and \^e bnng 
Uveir dowry in goods and chattels ; the marriage 
2>Oftion is composed of china vases, glass, 
coral-beads, and sometimes a little gold ponder. 
It IS of no profit to the mamed couple, for 
they distnhute it to tlieir relations. This 
emstom has been established to prevent a 
divorce, winch could only take place in en- 
tirely restituting all the objects that were 
contributed at the marriage by the party asking 
for divorce , a rather slaliul expedient for 
savages, and worthy of being the iin ention of 
civib^d people. The relatives thus become 
much interested in preventing the separation, 
as they would be obliged to restitute the 
presents received; and if one of the couple 
persisted in requesting it, they would p’-event 
him or her by making away with one ot the 
objects furnished, such as a coial necklace, or 
a china vase. The laws are perpetuated by 
tradition, as the Tmguians have no idea of 
wntmg. 

PRIZE COMPOSITION. 

We find ourselves in greater difficulty than ever 
in fomiinga decision upon the merits ol the torn* 
petmg Essays this month. They are almost all 
extremely good— Kxmaderimi^ of course, that they 
are nritfeii by unpractisea writers, and we are 
glad to observe that most of our more frequent 
correspondents are gainiog the reward ot thtir 
perseveianco m a firmer tone of thought, and a 
tree, unembarrassed style. Tlie exercise which 
the composition of these Essay s necessitates has 
evidently mvigorated thev minds Cla&a 
H WHAM’S Essay is maidced with common sense 
and very correct feeling ; her style, too, is de- 
cidedly improved. ElukVi Essay is above the 
average, but it is evidently herfirst attempt,sad 
consequently there is little character m it. Mbta 
is distinguished by the eagmmeM with which she 
insists upon a rigid love Of truth as one of the firrt 
attributes oi a true la^. Avuctt Tbom is enjamed 
to persevere: her paper (IUds Eta's and Bessie’s) 
is much too hrief, bat it afibvds satisfscterj 
evidence of a hssitliy wriad, end not a little of a 
good heart Himuttll, Eusasotm D., and 
ExOh^uoa, however, ore great dtfBeuhies. 
Tlidr Essays have all a fteamtr exesBeiice ; but 
after best consideration^ we most decide to give 
certlneates to the two former, and the prise to the 
writO’ of the following paper. 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF A TRUE LADY. 

The term '‘My” “ now so veiy Mnerally 
used in all edaWt and cimunstahcos oi sonety 
that, if we weie to take it in its oommon 


accepbtion, £1 woald be almost as difBci^ to 
answer to the question, “What is a lady at 
to discover the square of the chreb, or nud out 
the eagle's path tlirough the trackless air. 

In the higher dasses, a leader of the 
fashion in dit^ she who has her parties best 
arranged, her dinners best cooketf, her man- 
ners most dignified and unimpressiblo, and 
her movements the most gleeful and fairy- 
like, IS too often the one who passes for the 
most perfect lady. 

Descending lower in the so^pal scale, the one 
who makes the greatest display in any way 
whatever, uho never touches household work, 
uho tliinks it beneath her dignity to look into 
her own affairs — those affaara which m families 
of moderate income require often both a 
Mgilant eye and careful hand — in fact, the one 
who scemes to luTself the most selfish gratifi- 
cation, or wlio possesses the power to satisfy 
that giatiheation m otliers, is frequently 
among her class, by general — but, happily, not 
unuersal — const nt, regarded as the truest lady. 

There is yet another set of people among 
whom the woman wlio has some distinguishing 
pccah inh of manner, ol descent, oi, it may be, 
ol connexion, is upon tlie strength ol this 
cl urn looked upon in tlie light of a lady Of 
this class Mr Dickens has made a haiipj hit, 
in th( person ot Mrs Krnwigs, a character 
figuring in “ Isicholas NicUeby.” 

To some of these, merely, must the palm 
and crown of ladyship he yielded The writer 
IS far from depreciating the advantages of 
wealth and station in society, but she will 
endeavour to show that these alone can never 
make a lady, that their posaeasion is not at all 
necessary, and that one holding rank and 
riches may be utterly vulgar; while all th# 
cjualifications of a gentlewoman may li.ippen 
to be found in one who cannot boast of more 
than plebeian ancestry, and, in worldly pelf, 
was never possessed at once of more than 
twenty pounds in her life. The wnter would 
auiure her readers, also, that ^ from high to 
low, may, it they like, attain that enviable 
styfe and title, that higl^ patent of nobility 
— a mUewoman of Katuie's own making. 
Eor & aecomphihnMHBt eC this design, some 
of the moie ^eneand featum of the character 
in consideratioa are advanced, leaving readers 
to enlarge and them f<^ themselves. 

The first great qualidcation for the character 
of a true lady fe, tmdoubtedly, delicacy. By 
this is not meant over-refinement, fastidious- 
ness, or that false modesty which keeps too 
many from doing much good because they can- 
not muster courage, forsooth ! — ^would not be so 
forward for the world, &c — and is immediately 
scarlet red, poor thing ! if anything is frightSiOT 
out of its usual prim propriety; but a thox^gb 
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pprity of action, of sentiment, and of tliongfit. 
This is the foundation of the most noble con- 
Btituents of woman’s character, and none muft 
lay claim to genuine ladyism who are not of 
that frame of soul described by our great 
Teacher when Ho blessed the ** pure in heart.” 

Gentleness ranks next in order. A snappisb, 
hasty, loud-spoken woman w© assuredly cannot 
regard as a l^y ; nor would such an one, hi her 
own cool, impartial judment, lay cla^ her- 
self to be so oonsidered. Yet there is other 
ungcntlenesa tl^ that of tone and manner ; 
there is the imrinnated insult, the softly- 
uttered but withering sarcasm, the “gall of 
bitterness” in perhaps a single word, which 
are os far removed from the real spirit of gen- 
tleness as the North Pole is from the South. 
Hut the true lady is free from all this : her lips 
drop honey sweeter than that of Hybla, and 
the “ law of kindness is ever on her tongue.” 
Not that she cannot speak words of reproof 
wlien they are required; but even then the 
rebuked one is made to feel that there is no 
temper, no indulgence of vexed feeling, in the 
admonition ; and thus it carries double force. 

Some readers may smile wbeu they find 
patience classed among high female attributes ; 
for it has passed into a proverb that paLence 
is a virtue seldom found iu man, but never in 
woman. This is a mistake; the annals of 
•woman’s history furnish instances of patience 
which man cannot parallel, and this quality 
often rises in the necessity for it to a degree 
unlooked-for — nay, almost incredible. It is in 
the every-day a^rs and trifles of life that 
woman’s ordinary patience is oftenest tried, 
and most fails her. This is, perhaps, owing to 
her peculiar constitution, she being, according 
Jo Lavater, “all marrow, all nerve.” Sir 
Walter Scott has described her failing in this 
qualify in his well-known lines — 

O woman ! in our hours of ease, &c. 

But the cultivation of patience, the repressal 
of hasty feelings, must be regarded as one of 
the attributes of a lady ; and, as it is often 
called into exercise, it is necessary for social 
kappiness that it be an ingredient, and that by 
no means an unimportant one, in every well- 
constituted mind. 

Benevolence, an enlargement of the sym* 

S athies towards all who need them, a yearning 
esir© to do good, a love which thinketh no 
evil, must iji£e^ 1^ posses^ by all who aim 
to be hrue ladies. Without it, the heart is toa 
narrow, and the affections too straitened, 
for any character to be of our standard ; and, 
therefore, such must he stamped as not of the 
sisterhood. Compassion, another attribute, is 
closely allied to benevolence, and might be 
wy d as bmievolence in its most active form, 
V’OVd it not that many, having the latter 


quaHty, «dly want the former. They will 
pity the TinroTtunatc, clothe the naked, and 
mad the hungry, without ever seeking to 
poesess that lar^hcartedness which “suffereth 
beareth afl things, hopeth all things, and 
spetdeeth so eviL** 

Judgment mr diserakiAO, though perhaps not 
an ahtohde reqoisike, is yn of very high value, 
since it will 1^ the poaaessor to apply with 
taot and discrimiaalion ^looe vavseas ap- 
pliances, bodily and mestil, which ace suited 
to each pecoluir constitatioii; and the right 
use of which so greatly add to the emsafort and 
well-being of the whole inonan race. It wHl 
also lead her clearly through those perpl^chig 
and intricate situations in whick nearly all, 
some time or other in tbeir lives, find tlumi- 
selves placed; and thus render h«r path 
through life comparatively smooth and esaqu 

It were almost unnecessaiy to speak par- 
ticularly of intelligence, since aU that has been 
stated previously argues its pervading presence- 
Certain it is that no one can be a tree lady 
without it, tbou^ it may be present in a 
greater or less degree, and more or less eul- 
tivated according to cireumstanceB. 

Without hesitation it is stated, themgh some 
may differ from the opinion, that no fbnale 
character can be complete without piety. 
Indeed, it is almost impossible to coneme of 
a character in which are united those qu^ties 
which have beenn amed as requisites, without 
presuming pie^ to be at root and swing 
of all. Of this the wisest man the worla has 
known wjis fully aware when he liaiaed his beau- 
tiful portraiture of female character: “ Favour 
is deceitful, and beauty is vain ; but a woman 
that feareih the Lardy she tkaU he pmafed.” 

It has been attem^ed — iBipetlbc%, indeed, 
and briefly, but as the lioBBitt of an es«%ny will 
allow — to touch upon, and. enly to touch upon, 
the more promineat qualities out of the many 
which nuA the true lady. It must be remem- 
bered that, althourh tiw standued it 

may be attained by all who, aektiiig a&idc 
selfish considerations, •with earnest heart seek 
the welfare of their kind. No creature nny 
live to hirast'lf alone; and those uho wisely 
and judiciously do most for their fi^Uow- 
creatures reap also the greatest amount of 
happiness for themselves. And kt none 
des]^. It win require mudi selMeninl ; but 
an untiring energy, and a ftrm wxU for sdtf* 
conquest, will overcome maii^ drffieulties, and 
so help the aspirer to attain the proud ais- 
tmetion of a true lady, the pcrteetion of 
woman’s character, which, as Hannah More so 
tersely says, “ consists not in the possession ctf 
any one ext^lonce, or of any one gift ; hut in 
the happy and rare combination of them aJk” 
mihmffiott, MmehesUry 
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BEAD EDGING. 

We fbts aiofitb 0ve a Mat in ilte woxk that it to much in reanaat. The great thing required to moke thil woilc* 
look well is to ohoose good positive colours that will hannoiuse. Those we have chosen for this one are, no 1, deep 
Uoe ; % white ; & amber : 4, crimson ; 5, light blue ; 6, green. We give, separately, two patterns of Edging (on* 
in the Ccfrns^amlknu) They must be worked in two colours, to eorrespond ; either a blue and white alttenate, os 
any other eotonr to salt the worker. The working is very simple. Thread the number of beads requixedter one sidiu 
then tuzB two beads. ffOM the needle through the third, thread one bead, miss one, pass the needle through tbi 
next, and repeat to ^ end of the row. Each row is worked in the same way. By counting the number of squMcaa^ 
it will be easily seen udiere the dJiVnfent o<dotiri ^ tdoof'd to fom the pattern. Theedgiuf la woteadMOiHMlilTt 

beads ore stxnng upon tlie thread, and pMMd through the beads in the way the mat is WfloM. 



Jfas|ions. 



ot thelftdj « dress fflvp this month la ot moussellne do sole with four deep tandykod flenwet 
trimmed on the edge with a bouftant ribbon of the samo colour as the dress sewn on quite flat The body is mada 
tight and low, and edged with a band and trimmed with ribbon as on the flounces, if deep lace ia added, it thoi 
forms a bsantifnl bertha The sleeves most also be trimmed to match. 

Child s dr«B»«*IU>he of taffotallne with three plain flounces, each edged with a band of moire antique or velrqt; 
body low , sleeves very short A broad ribbon pisses from the top of each shoulder, is carried to meet at the 
the body, and fastened both there and on the shoulders in a bow The sleeves ore musUn, the drawen f^ge4 
witlsde^ bcodarie dugiais. The bonnet is rather large, and trimmed with leather t rirom ia W i 
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THE WITHERED FIGTREE. 

{CowtiinMdfrtm p. 146^} 

CHAPTER TU 

The portrait of the mother of Helen’s 
friends had evidently been taken many years 
before, when the lady was of her chudwn’s 
pr^nt age — a beautiful and finely-finished 
miniature of an elegant woman. It seemed to 
Helen, when she looked upon the face, as 
though she liad looked upon it before; but 
where, and when, and howP At first she 
thought among the living and the happy; 
but as the bewilderment passed, and she still 
gazed upon the pictured face, remembrances 
of u circumstance that long ago transpired at 
home, when she was a little girl, came back 
freshly to her mind. 

In the library, in the drawer of their father’s 
writing-desk, which stood wide open as though 
inviting her curiosity, she had found the like- 
ness of a woman which she had tliought then 
heautiful heyond all things. She held it care- 
fully in her hands, and was going out from the 
room in search of her mother to show' the 
splendid lady to her, when, lifting her eyes, 
she saw her father standing mute bcl'orc her, 
and gazing on her with a look which terrified 
her, and the little painting dropped from her 
hand. The old miui stooped and lifted it up, 
and with a word so harsh, so cruelly bitter, 
as made her almost faint with fear, he sent her 
from the room; no persuasion could induce 
her, even after years were passed, to enter that 
libi^ again. 

13hs severe punishment attending this little 
act of childish curiosity had fixed the lady’s 
likeness on Helen’s mind in indelible colours. 
When, therefore, Julia showed this likeness to 
her, though she spoke no words save ad- 
xuhndfos, a mortal chill overspread her frame, 
and the tenror and grief of l^t distasrt day of 
humeSMticBi seemed for a nunoent to over* 
poworkar. 

Her eoM^on did not eiwape the sisters’ 
Hofm; ani when they said to her, ** Was she 
not lov^, Hden, our darling mother P” the 
poor girl roowd herself, and said merely, 
** Yes, most beautiful. I have no likeness of 
my sweet mother. What a joy this must be to 
your 

after, the remembrance of this lady 
was troubling the thought of Helen Wise; 
but at last, in the pressure of present duty and 
active exertion, it passed away. 

When Helen was eighteen years old, and the 
appointed time for her stay at — school had 
nearly passed, a new trial was put upon her. 

The deformity which friends had hoped 


might be outgWwn with years had bn the con- 
trary increased with time; and ^at physical 
weakness attended it. Once she had been oon- 
fined to a sudr bed for weeks together, and her 
lifo was despaired of by those who attended 
her. If it had not been that so much anxiety 
WM constantly (m her mind, if the conscious- 
ness of her great duties had not so heavily 
pressed npon her, she had doubtless died ; but 
when her breath had ftom exhaustion become 
scarcely perceptible, and her heart heat faintly 
as a dying infant’s, and t^ physician could 
give no more hope, while Mrs* Hughes hung 
over the young girl with the sorrowing heart 
and the grief of a mother, they brought Edwin, 
who would not be kept back, to her bed ; they 
held him close to her, that he might kiss her 
for the last time, and the embrace had been to 
her like an electric shock. It seemed as 
though this alone had power to call back the 
departing spirit to the mortal body of Helen 
Wise. She rallied from that moment, and 
arose from the sick bed whence none had 
thought to see her removed save for burial. 

The second tinm of attack happened on the 
occasion of her receiving a letter from one her 
father had appointed to watch over his chil- 
dren during his absence. It told her that the 
old man was no more. This was accompanied 
by a letter from a physician ; it was dated and 
post-marked Naples, stating that Mr. Wise had 
died in that ci^ of cholera, and had hidden 
him in his last sickness, in case the disease 
I proved fatal, to acquaint his friends in America 
j with the particulars of the foot. 

Aside from the natural grief wluu^ the 
daughter felt on receiving this iutelliMee, the 
fact that she was now to recognised for what 
she had, indeed, ever virtually beeo^ the only 
protector — in short, the Mrent of her brothers, 
was eiM)Ugh to distrem and tremble her. Though 
she had all in all to those ehiidren, it was 
I a relief for her to fall back at timm on the 
thought that they had a fother. If she should 
die— and the idea of death waenotto thed frail 
creature an abstraction — he would he with 
them. If they should ever aispire or grow 
beyond her nmd control, Ar aa astho- 
r% they would not dare to spusthm. Now 
that he was dead, tibia stay, thas eear^m- 
fortingreooQeetion. was gone^ and the prospect 
of all that was bef^ h^, tfow i gb at one point 
of view his death might sedin a relief, waa at 
first too much— the sudden shock of weightiest 
recollection overpowered her. 

From this prostrating sickness, however, she 
again recovered ; and then it was thought best 
that Helen should return with her brothers at 
once to Sunnyside; and it was her earnest 
wish to do BO. There, it was appointed, the 
will was to be read, and in the prcpar»fc<Hy 




(diool of the piece Edwin’e ciaafem*** to 
be_p»rticnl»rly ettendea to. _ 

It was a Bad going noiii6» thoQ|m wn 
was nothing chan^ about the noble bidn- 
tation. It seemed to Helen, as she paned 
through the neat,checrful,baadk)mely for^hed 
rooms, as tliough scarcely a day had passed 
since slie went weeping from the place where 
her raotlier had lived and died. The gardens 
were never in finer order — even the birds, the 
pet canaries, sang the very notes they used to 
sing; and a globe, tenanted by gold-fish, oc- 
cupied the same Blace that it had long ago. 

liefore dark, the very night of their return, 
Helen walked in that portion of the garden 
which her mother had been the first to call 
after her name. Her brothers were with her, 
but Helen looked, without speaking, on the 
fig-tree, which still stood in the eentre of that 
little bed; its branches ovcr8llado^;\ed all tlie 
ground where she had %\orked in childish 
sport and earnestness. For the first tmie 
since her coming home, though her heart had 
been every moment about to run o\er, she 
wept — for she remembered her mother’s pro- 
phecy — and yet, despite her tears, an assurance 
of hope spoke to her from that tree. The 
withered, ulighted trunk was now quite lud 
from sight— the deformity was not pcrcei able, 
neither had an observer been at all aware of 
its existence ns lie looked on the luxuriant 
foliage of the foreign tree. 

Even thus might it he with “her, as years 
passed on ; so in spiritual strength and beauty 
might she continue to grow — so from her ex- 
cellency might a pleasant shadow fall, in which 
the weary and the weak might repose. 

It was appointed that their father’s will 
should be read to the cliildren the morning 
after their arrival at Sunnyside, and, at an early 
hour of the day, Mr. Warner, the legal iricnd 
of David TV’ise, accompanied by two elderly 
gentlemen, old acquaintances of the deceased, 
presented himself at the mansion. 

The document was read from beginning to 
end without an interruption. That duty over, 
the gentlemen shortly after retired, and Helen 
was alone again. Alone — it was well that 
this was possible ; for the astonishment that 
had silenced could not long be powerful to con- 
trol, and she had been more than a young, 
solitary, helpless girl, to have home up calmly, 
and at the sara# time wittingly, under the 
wrong that was done her. 

By this will of David Wise, his estate W'as 
to pass into kis daughter’s hands; hut con- 
ditionally, and not in her own right. If, in 
accordance with his command, she wedded with , 
Alfred Lord before her twentieth birthday, 
Sunnyside was theirs, conjointly, for ever ; if, 
Car any reaiaa, Helen shomd refuse the union, 


nfddbbiidbm amed betwem aiilAI* 
fred and Dwrid WiM yean Mwe, the ]>roper^ 
of tlie Mid David wm to go to the said lofS 
aod the m» of David ; and to bis care these 
diihben were to he intrusted until Edwin was 
I of an. 

when he had finished reading the wiQ, Mr. 
Warner, the lawyer, said to Helen, “ I have 
made inquiries respecting the Alf^ Lord here 
mentioned in this will ; it appears that, since 
he left your late father’s bons^ he has resided 
in New York. Eor the few past years he has 
been a very successful shipping merchant 
Six months ago he sailed for Asia ; it was no^ 
then his intention to return until a year from 
now. Probably it w ould be advisable to ac- 
quaint him with the contents of this will at 
once.” 

“As you please,” was Helen’s sole reply; 
and how securely those coldly-uttered words hid 
from the inquiring thoughts of her listeners 
the anguish witli which they were echoed 
through her soul ! 

The surprise that could not be spoken, the 
sorrow that found no words, the thought that 
did not hate, tliat could not love or revere the 
dead father, how can I tell if it, or of lliat 
“ wrestling with hidden pain P” But the spirit 
that had been so crUshed and trodden upon 
began at last to rise again, to give voice ; but, 
reader, only in the ear of Heaven ; and its cry 
was answered in returning peace, and ev en hope, 
in recoUeclion of the duues which w’ere before 
tier unperformed, in strength to bear, in courage 
to go onward. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The advancement Edwin made iu his studies 
after he entered the preparatory school was 
wliat might have been anticipated by those 
who knew how thorough a foundation had 
been laid while he studied with Helen. He 
mastered his tasks not with a parrot-like 
celerity, nor with the plodding toil of the book- 
worm, hut by the rapid and bold flights of true 
genius and real industry. 

His tutor, young Dr. Harry Gray, was the 
son of poor parents. By dint of unceasing 
application, he had risen high in the respect of 
his superiors; his perseverance and abili^ 
secured for him an honourable place at last in 
the very school which ho had entered possessed 
of nothing but talents and determination to 
succeed. He was in person elegant; Nature 
had done everything for him, and he had not 
proved so ungracious as to neglect her gifts. 
He had improved them to the utmost by cul« 
tivating his mind, the only chivalrous act ft 
man can do for Nature. That he did mVt 
become a vain, proud man, when he stood thnSt 
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eyen in his poverty, seK-elevated al)Ove his 
fellows, was, perhaps, because his ambition 
could not stop to trifle with vanity, nor be 
satisfied with the miserable delusions of vulgar 
pride. He had come out of the ranks of ob- 
scurity, self-sent by force of cliaracter and of 
mind. 

Hr. Gray had been long desirous to pay his 
respects to the sister of Edwin, his favourite 
pupil; for the boy, acting the proverb that 
** out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” had awakened in the dreaming, 
secluded scholar a curiosity and real desire to 
sec and know this paragon. 

It was natural that he should associate an 
idea of external loveliness with so much per- 
fection, as seemed from Edwin’s words em- 
bodied in Helen Wise ; and it was by no means 
strange that he received a shock that was 
almost revulsion, wdicn he was shown into her 
resence, so unlike was the being he saw to the 
eauty he had imagined. 

It was long before the impression, produced 
in that moment when the vision of imagination 
fell before reality, passed away. Yet Hr. Gray 
did not, for Edwin’s sake, discontinue his 
visits at Suunyside; and he soon found how 
pleasant it was to listen sometimes to the soft 
tones of Helen’s \oicc, to enricli himself by 
converse with her always suggestive mind. 

And all insensibly the scholar was at- 
tracted, charmed, and enchained by another 
order of beauty, of which he became by degrees 
fully cognisant, for he discovered that Helen’s 
moral and intellectual loveliness surpassed all 
that form and colouring of which, in dreaming 
hours, he had mused ; but which, it must he 
confessed, he had never, in his little intercourse j 
with the world, seen embodied. 

That he did not love Helen at once, nor at 
last, in the way that romancing men and 
maidens in the story-books love, was, I ac- 
knowledge, a substantial fact. He admired and 
respected her ; it had been impossible for any 
person to have otherwise regarded her, and 
that he did, devoutly. But Harry Gray was a 
man who lived by sight as wnll as faith. 

Faith, I said, lie had in Helen’s merits in 
loll abundance ; but another love, a love of the 
imagination for beautiful women, had been 
with him from his boyhood ; and though it had 
Bevo: been a frequent thought with him that 
he should one day follow the fashion of the 
woiid^ and take to himself a wife, he had not, 
it must be confessed, been alwaw without 
fancies personal, respecting such matters. 
That he never looked on Helen Wise in the 
light of a ^culatlon, was most certain* 
though it was equally certain that the secluded 
doctor had never heard of that strange proviso 
in the will of David Wise. He had reason to 


believe that her fortune was large, but the 
accumulation of money had never been his 
object in life; and the idea of taking a 
wife that he might fill his purse was one 
that he could never have enteitaiued. It was 
foreign to his whole nature. 

Neither at the first, nor ever really — that is, 
in other than a dream-like way — did Helen 
Wise dare to think of the learned young 
doctor, save as her brother’s instructor. He 
was, for this very office be held, a man fraught 
with uncommon interest to lv?r — he was in her 
eyes more than a mere agreeable, accom- 
pli.«hed gentleman. 

By degrees, but unconsciously to herself^ 
Harry Gray became far more to her. Though, 
wlien she herself began to suspect this, riie 
laid a double restraint on her heart — though, 
when she knew that he was day by day ac- 
quiring with her a deeper interest, she solemnly 
vowed that, for his sake, she would, come what 
might, live alone in the world — though her 
earnest and frequent prayers were offered that 
she might have strength to put away the 
beautiful idea which began to encroach so 
boldly that it terrified her — she was after aU 
conquered — she loved ! 

And he to whom this pure, earnest devo- 
tion was given, knew it — he could not read 
amiss the happy truth that .spoke from her 
innocent eyes and her pure heart. But he 
did not know it till he had gained power to 
interpret her thoughts and her words by hia 
o\vu. What to him, then, was beauty, when 
his soul fell down before her soul, and recog- 
nised and loved it? What was anything in. 
the vride world to him then but her hearty 
when he had given her his own ! Floated no 
longer then through his fancy an image of 
rare loveliness, of perfect form and feature. 
He had reached a higher ground of vision — far 
more to him than this perishing beauty of 
earth became the surpassing loveliness of her 
mind. When from het own words be gathered 
that she loved him, 'there was not another 
desire in the world th it he could have named. 
He had jill in liei) that he wished for. 
Riches — her love was! as a sea of gold, that 
could flow around him in perpetmal light; 
honour— she reverencejd him; happiness — ha 
found the full answer her name ! 

Bnt this was to him ej shortglived joy. Hele^ 
only heard his declaration, and then forced to 
her lips utterances which, while they assunod 
liim of her love, made him dumb. 

The confession of ffiis regard was what 
she had striven not t<^ hear. She had con^ 
tinned deaf to his weirds, and blind to hia 
eyes* Questioning, so kong as it was possible i. 
and when the words wan at last spoken whid^ 
in another case had ai^ade her glid b6yo^ lil 
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imagination, she had only to speak the truth, 
and even the intreaty of devout love must then 
forever he over, for nothing on this earth could 
have induced Helen to give the children of her 
mother to the tender mercies of a stranger— of 
Alfred Lord. Her love for them, and her sense 
of duty, conquered that other passion ; then she 
was free. iBut she did not therefore put awav 
her love ; rejoicing that it need not he resigned, 
she treasured it and cherished it more deeply 
than before. 

Once only had Harry Gray’s declaration of 
love been permitted — once only could it be an- 
swered. The sore disappointment endured, and 
its freshest sting removed, the young man dared 
to trust himself a^ain in her companionship ; 
and Helen, strong m her righteous will, dared 
receive him. They were thus together, when 
Helen received the following letter from Julia 
Saxe : — j 

“ I had hoped, when I next wrote to you, dear, 
dear Nelly, to surprise and please you with the 
news of my letter. And now I must surprise, 
hut it is with tears of grief. My sister, our 
beautiful Anna, is no longer with me — she is 

5 one to the ‘ far country.’ Helen, she is dead. 

Lud to you I will say what I could not speak to 
another — she perished, in her youthful loveliness 
and gentleness, of that most sad disease which 
God ever puts on woman’s nature — of a broken 
heart. She was never, you w ell know, so strong 
as I; hut she had, of late years, been more health- 
ful than her childhood promised, and was so 
well in spirits, so excceuingly beautiful ! We 
had a friend — he was the hope of her life — how 
well all went with her in those happy days ! 
But he was taken away — and all was over 
with her. I would have brought her to 
you, dear Helen, Or I would have gone any- 
where in the wide world to have averted from 
her that doom of melancholy which, if it over- 
shadowed, would, I knew, destroy her. She 
struggled with her sorrow when she saw how 
it troubled me, but could not listen to my pro- 

f osition of leaving the town where he mcd. 
t Wiis a struggle that could not last — she died 
in it. 

** I cannot live here any longer, Helen. The 
place is consecrated by the saddest remem- 
brances. I have seen all that was nearest to 
me perish here. I cannot bear it longer ; and 
there is not a friend in the wide world whom, 
in this loneliness* and bereavement, I can so 
rfadly, so trustingly seek, as you. Helen, dear 
Helen, we are without father or mother, or 
sister, in this world. We know and love each 
other — ^let us Ite always the sisters that wc are 
in spirit — let my home only be with your home. 

I would give all my fortune for a friend. It 
has seemed to me always as though I bad a 
rigb^ to can you by another name than friend. 


I have never felt attracted towards others as 
towards you from the first day I saw you at 
school — and that was long before we knew each 
other, you will recollect. That impulse, which 
drew me then so irresistibly towards you, dravts 
me now. Adieu. “Julia.” 

When Helen had finished the letter, she 
tnined to Hr. Gray, saying — 

“ You must come to Sunnyside, the next time, 
to welcome my friend, Julia Saxe. I have told 
you 80 often about her that she will not seem 
a stranger. But you have no idea of her, after 
all. She is the most beautiful wommi I ever 
beheld. You are an admirer of beauty — you 
will he astonished when you see her ; for, peer- 
less as she is in person, her mind is not less 
beautiful or attractive. It seemed to me, 
when I parted with those twin-sisters, that they 
were the only really perfect creatures in the 
world. I should have prophesied them the 
most happy destiny. How true that saying is, 
Harry, * we are we know, hut not what 
we shall be.* ” 

“ Are you sure, Helen, that there is in the 
world sucli a thing as happiness ?” 

“ Yes, I am sure of it ; out I believe it is not 
to be found till we have conquered our own 
wills, and perfectly submitted to the will of 
Heaven. Until that happens, we are looking, 
and longing, and striving ; hut when we have 
a living faith in Him, we are at peace.” 

“But the decrees of Heaven, Helen, seem 
so strange. From my youth up I have 
striven and labonred, and done what was right, 
as far as I knew how ; and, I assure you, I have 
not followed my own counsel in discovering and 
striving to do my duty. And you, what a care 
has been on you always ! You, too, have suf- 
fered, and have nobly borne — you have devoted 
yourself to others ; and now, when we might 
find our earthly reward in each other’s affec- 
tion, see what a harrier rises before us ! Oh, 
it is strange I” 

“ Yes, dear Harry, * passing strange,* if there 
were not life in the fact, that we are proved 
through suiTering. Strange, if we did not re- 
member or know that our home is not on the 
earth, that we are all, all strangers and pilgrims 
here. In another way than we think of now, 
God may yet smile upon and be merciful unto 
us, while we remain on earth. You may find 
another love — it is by no means improbable— 
and I in my brothers’ may yet be sufficiently 
blessed.” 

“ Helen ! you have not loved as I have loved, 
or you could not speak thus calmly.” 

“ Harry,” she answered; in an earnest 
voice, that haunted him long after, “I have 
sealed up, and can never bring to light, the happy 
dreams I’ve dreamed. I have struggled 1 ^ 
and conquered a passion that was idolat)^ ; hnt 
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Ilov6;im3f^ l«b^ ahrajfvloveyoa; andl 
thiiik It ^ Itir 8]^ts may so love. Think 
ho# liKttcdl I could oo&fide in yon, when 1 dare 
thus. God knows how I have wrestled^ 
hKHt my heart has been crushed in the wrestling. 
13[B ^Te me strength at last — do not take that 
afepcnglhaway, hy speaking another word of this, 
^ere is such utter hopelessness in the idea of 
our union, that it is best never to revert to it 
in any way. We are friends for ever — it must 
office. liet ns submit without murmuring.” 

“Amen, then, in God’s name! But it is a 
fearful baptism into suffering, Helen,” he said, 
and went away. 

A few evenings after this. Dr. Gray was 
again at Sunny side. There had been an arrival 
-^ulia Saxe had come. 

(To bo continued.) 


REVERIE. 

It is the hour of twilight, and my fancy 
Delights to soar away, 

And memory and hope together mingle 
At every closing day. 

First memory recalls my childhood’s pleasures, 
Though not all br'ght or fair ; 

For ever and anon a cloud would linger, 

Casting a shadow there. 

And as the days of youth passed swiftly onward 
The shadow’s would increase, 

For never will the heart be quite untroubled 
Till sin with pain shall ccasc. 

Then gladly I remember all tliose loved ones 
So dear unto my heart. 

And retrospection lain would dwell upon them. 
Unwilling to depart. 

For many of the fairest and the dearest 
Have taken their glad bight ; 

Have left this chequered scene of joy and sorrow 
For realms of hea\ enly light. 

But Hope steps in with tones so sweetly cheering 
And bids me not despair. 

That if in faith I tread the narrow pathway 
I shall rejoin them there. 

Btopo whispers, too, that friends still here remain- 
infl: 

Will fi^d my life with lore, 

And though 1 almost “ faint” while yet “purso- 

Will dear companions prove. 

Thfd many happy hours, all unexpected. 

May <*eer my ftiture lot, 

with a stedlast and a tiusting spirit 

1 hope, and mvamvac imt. 

S» IX 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 

Thb genim Paradimi contains the faasoua 
birds of Paradise so noted during our early 
intercourse with the Eastern countries. The 
bill is straight, compressed, rather strong, un- 
notched ; the nostrils aurroupded by a close 
tissue of feathers of a velvet texture, sometimes 
resplendent with metallic lustre. The birds 
are native to New Guinea and the neighbour- 
ing islands ; and in consequence of the delicately 
graceful structure of their nlumage, and the 
pure and beautifuUy-blendea colours by wliich 
they are adorned, the species in general may be 
regarded as the most highly prized of all the 
feathered race. Their history was long obscure 
as night, and even now we have but few 
features of their character developed by the 
actual observation of trustworthy witnesses. 

In the second edition of Pennant’s “ Indian 
Zoologj there is a general description of the 
gen ns from Valcntyu and other writers, by Dr. 
J. K. Forster, preceded by a learned disquisition 
on the fabulous pheenix of antiquity, a bird of 
the size of an eagle, decorated with gold and 
purple plumes, and more particularly described 
1 a' Pliny as being characterised by the splen- 
dour of gold around the neck, with the rest of 
I the body purple, the tail blue varied with rose 
I colour, the face adorned with combs or wattles, 

I and the head furnished with a crest. Tliis 
excellently* adorned pbennix Dr. Forster very 
properly supposes to have been no other than 
a symbolical Egyptian illustration of the annual 
revolution of the sun, and the conversion of the 
great year, which, according to Manilius, cor- 
responds with the supposed life of the phoenix, 
and from wliich period the same course of 
seasons and jiosition of the heavenly bodies is 
renewed. Now, tliough it is certain, as Dr. 
Forster observes, that the bird of Paradise was 
never known to ancient writers, and that what- 
ever the Egyptian priests delivered concerning 
their fabulous phoenix has no apparent agree- 
ment with the birds in question ; yet it is re- 
markable enough that the names applied to 
them, both by Indian and European nations, 
attribute something of a supposed celestial 
origin. Dr. Sliaw, however, thinks that this 
notion has, in all probability, arisen merely 
from their transcendant beauty, and the sin- 
gular and delicate disposition of their plumage. 
The Portuguese who navigafed to the Indian 
Islands called them Passaroe da Sol^ in like 
manner as the Egyptians regarded their ima- 
ginary bird as symDolising the annual revo- 
lution of that great luminary. The inhabitants 
of the Island of Temate call them Jd«muc9 
Dewata^ or the birds of God. 

The most fanciful conjectures have been 
entertained in reference to the habiU of them 


The true residence, or breeding-place, of 
these birds seems to be Papua, or Kew Guinea, 
from whence they make occasional excursions 
to some smaller neighbouring islands. They 
flv in flocks of about thirty or forty, led, it is 
alleged, by a single bird, which the natives call 
their king, but which is said to be of a dilferent 
species. It is further pretended that, when 
this bird settles, the whole fliglit settle also, in 
consequence of which they sometimes perish, 
being unable to rise again, owing to the pecu- 
liar structure of their wings. They also always 
fly against the wind, lest their plumage should 
be discomposed. While flying, they make a 
noise like starlings ; but their common cry 
rather resembles that of a raven, and is very 
audible in windy weather, when they dread the 
chance of being throivu upon the ground. In 
the Aru Islands they are seen to perch on 
lofty trees, and are variously captured by the 
inhabitants, with bird-lime snares, and blunted 
arrows. Though many are taken alive, they 
are always killed immediately, erahowelled, the 
feet cut off, the plumed skins fumipited with 
sulphur, and then dried for sale. The Dutch 
ahi^ frequenting the sea between New Guinea 
ana Aru, a distance of abaut twenty miles, not 
unfrequently observe flocks of Paradise-^rds 
erD«9ing from one to the other of these places, 
hut constantly against the wind. Should a gale 
arise, they ascend to a great height, into the 
regions of perpetual and there pursue 


“ This elegant creature has a light, playful, 
and graceful manner, with an arch and impu- 
dent look, dances about when a visitor ap- 
proaches the cage, and seems delighted at being 
made an object of admiration j its notes are 
very peculiar, resembling the cawing of the 
raven, but its tones are by far more varied. 
During four month? of the year, from May to 
August, it moults. It washes itself regularly 
twice dLaily, and, after having performed its 
ablutions, throws its delicate feathers up nearly 
over the head, the quills of which feathers 
have a peculiar structure, so as to enable the 
bird to effect this object. Its food, during 
confinement, is boiled rice mixed up with soft 
egg, together with plantains, and living in- 
sects of the grasshopper tribe. These insects, 
when thrown to nim,the bird contrives to catch 
in his beak with great celerity. It will eat 
insects in a living state, hut wiU not touch 
them when dead. 

“ It rarely alights upon the ground ; and so 
proud is the creature of its elegant dress that 
it never permits a soil to reinmn upon it ; and 
it may frequently he seen spreading out its 
wings and feathers, and regarding its splendid 
self in every direction, to observe whether the 
whole of its plumage is in an misullied con- 
dition.” 

The greater bird of Paradise is an exce^ 
ingly graceful bird. The long plumes witii 
which it is ornamented prevent its flying exegA 
against the wind; for this, if blowing in tEa 
course of the bird, would not only disorder 
these feathers, but, acting on them like sails 
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irail tiiem to the ground. When on the coloured species. It is of an orange-chostnilt 
wing they are noisy, like starlings , hut colour above, the top of the head and the ba^ 
their eonbUon cry is said rather to re- being deeper than the rest. The former, in 
semble thO croaking of ravens, and is some spemes, inclines to purple; the tips of 
particularly audible when, in somewhat the wings and tail are brown, the throat is 
windy weather, the incumbrance of their blackiii, with a purple gloss. 
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A double ruff, composed of slender plumes, 
with shghtly-^tached extremities, springs from 
the back of the neck. 

The king bird of Paradise is one of the 
amallest and rarest of this delightM group. It 
is about the size of a sparrew. Above, it is of 
an intense purplish-chestnut, and beneath it is 
white. A zone of golden-green extends across 
the chest ; from the sides spring two fan-like 
plumes, consisting of six or seven dusky feathers, 
with the richest golden -green. From the tail- 
coverts spring t^ long slender shafts, each 
elegantly terminating in a broad emerald web, 
rising from one side only of the shaft, and dis- 
posed into a flat spiral curl. The beak and legs 
are yellowish brown. 


THE WRECK ON THE ROCK. 

I. 

The little fishing-village of Seaton stood on 
the shore of a small bay, the slopes of which, 
varied in colour as they were by the autumn 
Bun, added fresh beauty to the dancing waves. 
It was inhabited by a hardy race of fishermen, 
whose use from childhood had taught to dis- 
regard the numerous rocks and shelving sands 
which lay, just covered at low water, no 
great distance from the little harbour which 
afforded shelter to their rough-built fleet. The 
boats were drawn up dry uwn the beach ; and 
while the nets were spreaa around upon the 
grassy spots which here and there enlivened 
^e neighbourhood with their verdure, the 
men were busied in repairing any mischief to 
their tackle which might have accrued from 
their early work upon the waters. Several 
tidily-dressed women were also busy in their 
various industrial employments peculiar to the 
neighbourhood, and which found a ready 
mancet at a town some eight miles distant 
from this lonely spot, the while the air echoed 
wi^ the loud rin^ng laughter of a romping 
group of sturdy sunburnt children. 

But if the sea were beautiful to gaze upon, 
the scenery around of such a character as to 
forth expressions of admiration at its 
pictnresqneness, there was yet another feature 
of this scene which commanded attention — 
ttiis was the spirit of harmony which reigned 
throughout this liftle band of brothers. Their 
naturrn sense had taught them that their 
«opfiKm interest demanded unity, and their 
iMwrte eemented what that interest begun. 

> NoQA-had arrived, and with it the sky became 
overcast and threatening. The clouds seemed 
tto lowhr . as though but courting the rising 
waves to join them in tome mighty strife. A 
roUing moaning voice appeared struggling for 


utterance in the distance, and the billows were 
topped with a white crest, as though foaming 
with some pent-np rage. 

** Mates,” said old Walton, the father of the 
village, breaking the silence which had reigned 
since the first symptoms of the storm, “ there^s 
a ship, 1 see, in the offing ; and if this wind 
blows another hour, and she holds on the course 
she seems inclined to, there's no help for it, 
but on the rocks she goes ; so down with the 
life-boat, and let all hands he ready for the 
rescue. What do you say, boys P” 

There was but one response to this appeal ; 
for though none had spoken, yet each with 
practised eye had detected the vessel spoken of 
by old Walton, and saw too clearly that, should 
she fail in beating out to sea again, there was 
but one fate for her, and perhaps for all 
aboard ; so but little time elapsed ere the boat 
was down upon the beach, ready for launching 
whenever old Tom should give the word. 

Several hours passed, and the winds grew 
more boisterous, and the wild sea dashed furi- 
ously against the steadfast rocks; hut stiU 
that gallant ship held out. Nobly she bore up 
against the storm that threatened every moment 
to engulf her ; but yet in vain she struggled 
I to regain the open sea, and leave that dreaded 
shore towards which the Fates seemed hurrying 
her in spite of all her efforts. Waterlogged 
almost mastless, and ungovernable, she plunged 
! deep in the trough of the sea, and again rose 
high up on the summit of some mountain 
wave, as though raised aloft but to be dashed 
with CTeater certain^ down the deep abyss 
beneath. But there is a momentary lull, and 
again she rights — again her gallantcrew stretch 
every nerve to work her round ; but still, alas ! 
she hears down towards the fatal rocl^ and 
then the wind returns with tenfold strength, 
casting the surface of the waters into a thou- 
sand broken waves. On ^he flies ; chains crack 
like thread; cables fly smoking through the 
hawser-holes. Free from all check, she dashes 
madly forward— and strikes. 

” Hold on ! hold on I” shouted Tom, as he 
stood, with his grey hair streaming in the winds, 
at the prow of the boat which four stout fisher- 
men were forcing through the boiling waters. 
“ Clutch whatever comes first ; keep up your 
couraM, mates T* again shouted the old man, 
though not a syllable could reach the ears or 
even those who, still struggling in the wave^ 
were not yet deaf to earthly sounds. And 
how nobly did those brave hearts work and 
toil I Bangers had no fears for them ; wind* 
might howl and waters roar, but nothing ooi^d 
silence that secret voice within their hreastiH 
which ^oke of fellow-creatures sufficing, ^ 
urged them to their succonr. But it wm itot 
to be. The darkness of night was lowaing 
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over them jjilce s fimeral pall, and all in vain aa 
l^t had been their struggles to save a single 
life, when again old Tom called out, SteMy 
ouktes, steady I Easy with the tiller, Jem !” said 
be, as his eyes were fixed upon a dark object 
ijfhich here and there appeared above the 
snrfiaoe of the now somewhat subsided waters. 
“A man, boys! a man! Now, then, give 
way !’* and he leant forward in his eapmess to 
get a clearer view; “two pulls like that, 
hearties, and we’ll save him yet. Courage, 
mate 1 courage !” aliouted the good-hearted 
fisherman as he watched the struggling 
swimmer who, with a child in one arm, with 
almost superhuman strength succeeded in 
keeping his head above the engulfing waters. 
And now but a small space divides him from 
the coining help ; but again the merciless 
waves dash him l^k. With still more energy 
the rowers work, and old Tom shouts encou- 
ragement to the almost fainting man. But the 
imat nears him. Tom stretches over her side, 
and now, as she dips into the hollow of a wave, 
he clntchcs the poor child’s arm — “Saved! 
^ed!” he shouts; but the man recedes again 
in the dark waters, and a voice seems to echo the 
sounds, “ Saved! saved 1” and is heard no more. 

Long after their usual hour for retiring to 
sat old Tom and his no less kind-hearted 
1^, administering such comfort and restora- 
tives as their experience suggested were most 
proper for their infant charge, which proved 
to TO a fine boy of about four years old. At 
isBgth, their efforts succeeded ; and the poor 
l»t far from friendless child fell into a calm 
and refreshing sleep, as beautiful as was its 
own infiintile innocence. 

The morning which succeeded this melan- 
choly scene was, if possible, more lovely than 
Aat which had preceded it; but the heart’s 
aapinitions were checked by the scene of deso- 
Mmon all along the coast. Spars, boxes, and a 
variety of broken timbers — all that remained 
of that noble vessel, once so proudly sailing 
‘like a thing of life” upon the far-wide waters 
-^ere scattered in every direction. But there 
Vtre scenes still more sad than this: the 
f|;hss% corpses of those who, but a few short 
BOUTS before, were elate with the anticipations 
of again caressing old friends, wandering 
tkroa^ old hanntS) and almost bursting with 
the thooght of once more clasping to their 
htiSMbB a wife or child within the sacred pre- 
ehiots of their Amg, But, alaa! they had 
a hornet less thought about mayhap than 
that of eardi^ but fiir hni^rter, k^fpier, and 
eternalf 

In metnliiBe, old Tom had been scruti- 
nming with a immii eye each form as it was 
laid bare upon sands, untB at last he 
•Mined to We found the cd^ect of his seaarch. 


“Jem,” he cried, turning to hia sonrin-law, 
who generally accompanied him wherever he 
went, “ that’s him~I know I’m not mistaken. 
1 caught a look of his face as he held up the 
child — a noble fellow !” mused the old man, 
still gazing at the form before bim. “ A brave 
heart he had; and look, Jem, that’s one 
comfort — see the smile upon his face I Heknew,^ 
he felt, you may depend on’t, that he had 
saved his child — for his it is, I’m sure ; and I 
daresay he thought that those who would risk 
their lives to save a creature in such a strait 
as his would not spare the ^e to guard his 
boy. Ah ! never fear, brave heart ; never fear I” 
and he spoke as though his words could convey 
comfort and assurance to the lifeless clay ou^ 
stretched upon the sand. 

Tom’s surmise respecting the relationship 
of tlie child w^as further confirmed by the iden- 
tily of marks upon tlieir clothes ; and then, in 
presence of all the men, Tom took from the 
cold, stiff finger of the corpsp a ring mounted 
with a small crest and initials; and before 
their dreary work was done, each man had 
promised, in conjunction with the rest, to care- 
fully rear the shipwrecked child, and, as they 
firmly and honestly thought, to fulfiJ. the wishes 
of the noble dead. 

II. 

In a richly-furnished room in one of the 
large houses situated on the left hand side of 
the Avenue des Champs Elys^es, in Pans^, 
were seated two ladies — the one apparently 
some forty years of age, w4iiJ« the other num- 
bered scaredy eighteen summers. The former 
was remarkable — not so much for any striking 
attributes of beauty, as for a look of somewhat 
sad benignity, and an expression which bespoke 
a heart ever open to the woes of those less 
fortunate in worldly matters than herself, and 
a manner which made an obligation conferred 
the more sure of being remembered with a 
sense of gratitude, since the recipient was never 
made to feel it. But there was, likewise, a 
shade over the countenance which told of grief, 
the cause of which might long have passed 
away, but the effects still keenly felt as ever. 
The other wa» certaiily pretty ; but still, even 
in her, it was more the ajSable and winning 
way she had about hDer that attracted rather 
than her rimply sweet expression of face. Hcif 
whole attention seemed TOvoted, ^ide, to the 
wants amd wishes of her compamon ; and h^ 
eyes sparlded, and her cheeks dimpl^ with a 
smile, when ilie hod snceetded in surprising' 
her aunt, as rile oaBed her, into a little joyooa 
laugh, aiid weanmg her moA from the sorrjr 
thtmahts which seemed to prey upon it. 

“Medeste is late, aunt, is rixe not?** said 
the yonager, when 1 sliail desifnate AugwriR^ 
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addressing Mrs. Silverton; “but I am sure 
there must be some cause, for slie is generally 
so Tery punctual.” 

“No doubt,” returned the elder lady ; “ she 
has much to do, and for one of her age much 
to think about. I suspect, though she will 
not own it, that the weight of supporting her 
father and mother rests on her ; but she is a 
good girl — a very good girl. How do you 
think we could best give her a little surprise 
next Tuesday, my dear? It is her birthday, 
I suspect, fiom sftinotbing she let drop the 
other day. Hut I tliink I see her hurrying 
acrross the * Ronde’ now ; so not a word, Augusta, 
about the/owr de naissanrc'* 

Augusta promised secrecy, but looked, never- 
theless, as though she wished tlie day had 
arrived ; for keeping a secret was not her forte. 

But further conversation was interrupted 
by the introduction of Modeste herself, \\lio 
was by profession a dressmaker, and by nature 
a black eyed, good-natured, coquettish-looking 
girl, who never seemed grave, and who thought 
nothing a trouble, hut would at any time 
sacrifice her own pleasure for the benefit of 
others ; and thought a trip to St, Cloud, or a 
petit diner outside one of the harriers, the acme 
of mundane bliss, always providing that a 
certain Adolphe was of the party. 

“A thousand pardons, madarae,” said she 
on entering, gracefully courtesying at the same 
time ; “ but i was detained, and if you knew 
the cause I am sure you would excuse me.” 

“ Adolphe troubled with a headache ?” mis- 
chievously suggested Augusta. 

Modeste did not reply in words, hut gave a 
response vrith her eyes as wicked as need be. 

“ And may I know?” asked Mrs. Silverton, 
ftincying perhaps that some little difficulty had 
occurred fn 


girl. 


from which she might assist the young 


" Oh, yes, madame, certainly,” replied 
Modeste with animation ; “ there is a young 
gentleman lorlges in our house who has been 
in the same office with a friend of mine.” 

“ Adolphe ?” again remarked Augusta, with a 
sly glance at the dressmaker. 

“ les, miss,” replied Modeste, but now with 
downcast eyes, as Mrs. Silverton was looking 
at her, ana then oaHfeumed, “ But he has been 
very ill, madame, an^ 1 don’t think ha iavery 
rich, you know — an^ m covM* not ifot tlie 
little niceties he wants pmk bov to fgm 
strength; and so Adolphe aad & fiew edaor 
panions of his g^t up a liti^ subasnptioBi you 
see, madame, and bought everything the doctor 
said was needed for the pamre Jnglaift and 
they made me stop to make the soups.” 

“ English I” said Mrs. Silverton ; “ how good 
of you, Modeste!” 

Tn nairrate the converaation that ensued 


would occupy more space than is necessary p 
so I need but state Modeste, much to her 
delight, left her kind employers with a good 
stock of such luxuries as were considered bene- 
ficial for the invalid; in addition to wliich, 
Aug^ista slipped into her hand a small purse. 

Nor did the benevolence of Mrs. Silverton 
stop at this one act of kindness ; week after 
week she forwarded little packages for tlie con- 
valescent’s use, until, at last, she began to 
think of him, whoever he mi^t be, as a sort 
of protege., and felt anxiety she could scarce 
account for as to his progress towards a state 
of health. And now it sooihed her own griefe, 
and brought a consoling .'aim to her wounded 
spirit, this life of generosity and sympathy! 
how the thanks and blessings which were 
poured upon her, and remembered in the prayers 
of the recipients, seemed to bring healing and 
joy to her widowed heart ! And, above all, 
h«>w it smoothed the rough path of many from 
a life of sin to one of honour and sobriety I 

It need hardly be said that numerous were 
the grateful messages received by Mrs. Silver- 
ton for her kindness ; but now steength liavnig' 
been restored, Modeste was commissioned to 
hear a letter from the invalid to his unknown 
benefactress — a letter breathing more than ordi- 
dinaiy gratitude, for it spoke of parents long 
lost, of friends true-hearted, but lielpless to 
assist him in the path he had cut out for liim^ 
self; and how, without a home hut the wide 
world, such kindness as he had received nigh 
bowed him down with the sense of obligation 
he was under ; besides, it was so like to what 
he loved to think his own dear mother would 
have done, had she been placed in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

But I am anticipating. Modeste presented 
her letter to Mrs. Silverton, and, as she did so, 
inadvertently placed it with the seal uppermost- 
And now what can — what is there in that 
simple bit of wax to cause such agitation as is 
there P What in a letter from a stranger to 
bring that pallid hue upon the cheek, and cause 
that trembling of the hand and fluttering of the 
heart ? Of a verity we have much to loom in 
nature yet. And why with painful earnestness 
of gun diaaa Mm. Silverton look tili a mist 
seoBjato'Idittd Sear sight at the seal upon that 
netet ClkitftBM is reason good enough — the 
peutMi|f» mamm of eighteen years now rushes 
into- hue and this little tiling has power 
to vom, WNuda never healed^ ’tie true, hut 
neari^ e fe wd by time. Bat another thought 
entexn tl» brain ; and, with the quickness ot 
lightning, a flush suflutes the just pale face, 
lu convulsive smile plays upon the lips, an^ 
with a battle of contending feeling raging in 
her breast, she falls fainting. 

Under the carefol attentions of Augusta and 
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THE WBECK ON THE BOCK. 


Hodntte^ Mrs. Silvertou quickly recovered; 
-aiid iSbmi quivering Ups, explained tbe 
cause of tier emotion, and anxiously inquired 
if Hodeste liad ever noticed a ring answering 
the description she had given, ^e replies 
all tended to confirm the happy hope now 
raised in the grief-laden mother’s heart; and 
it was arranged that the young stranger should 
be invited to call on Mrs. Silverton that after- 
noon, and informed that she thought it not 
unlikely she might be of service to him in his 
present position. In the meantime, Modeste 
was incidentally to mention what had occurred 
80 that, if tliere were any truth in the surmise 
entertained by Mrs. Silverton, the suddenness 
of the discovery might not prove too much. 

The few hours that were wanting to complete 
the time appointed seemed to lag heavily in 
their course to Mrs. Silverton. But, hark ! 
-A step ascends the staircase, and witli an effort 
«he suppresses her risiim emotions. Was it to 
beP or was it notP It was an almost awful 
suspense, for she had pictured that lost son 
of nets often and often in her day-visions and 
in her night-dreams : now, as she saw him last, 
•ne^ng to her bosom and smilirg as only 
^children can smile up into their motlxer’s face ; 
then, with more saddened joy, she would fancy 
him a member of the holy kingdom of those 
little ones who never did, and never can do 
sin— and this sweet thought had weaved a 
chain which seemed to draw lier on the path 
of godliness and human sympatliy, the end 
of whicli would join her to her child again. 
And then another thought would come: she 
would fancy him as she had hoped to see him — 
the pride, the joy of her advancing years. 
And is this one of all, can this one picture of 
the many, prove the true oue after the long 
^ghtecn years P But the door opens— a form 


enters — stops, gases eaamestly, and almost be- 
wilderingly, in return to that fixed look which 
seems to read his very heart. Another moment, 
and Nature speaks — a voice mysterious, and 
still, but not less true, and motlier and son 
have met again in a lonff sweet embrace.* 

But a few more words, and my tale is told. 
We are again upon the b^h ; and old Walton 
is still there, though now numbering over eighty 
years. There seems to be a merry-making 
going on, and joy lights up the bright eyes of 
all around. o 

There is the old curate of the neighbouring 
village, who had so kindly and willingly helped 
tlie fishermen in nurturing and educating their 
God-sent charge, and then, as the wish to 
launch into the world took possession of his 
mind, procured him a situation in Paris, 
having friends and relatives residing there. 
And there sits Mrs. Silverton, still in her widow’s 
weeds, beside old Tom, a tear of gratitude fall- 
ing on her hand, which clasps the one which 
saved her child; for though her boy is found, 
she must yet wait awhile before she again joins 
him. But there are yet two others, seemingly 
the happiest there ; love beaming in their 
smiles, and tenderness in every look. A newly- 
married couple they, by name Augustus and 
I Augusta Silverton ; for she, who had been the 
adopted orphan child of eighteen years, how 
could she leave her benefactress now P And 
I old Tom clasps their hands and blesses them, 
and Augustus declares again and agfun the 
gratitude he feels for all the kindness he has 
met with at their hands and others. **And 
believe me, my dear friends,” he says— 
“the belief will do your hearts good— that 
in whatever misery you may he placed, even 
though it be at a wreck on the rock, you will 
find kind hearts everywhere.” 
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PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 

Last month it was announced that the Prize 
would be given with the November number for 
the best Tale. Competitors are reminded that 
their MSS. should be sent in on or before the 12th 
of the month. The subject proposed for the De- 
cember number is, The Uses of Sorrow.” The 
Prize in each case consists of a handsome Volume. 


*** We have to thank several correspondents 
for domestic receipts ; and shall always be glad 
to receive such evidences of our subscribers’ in- 
terest in the Magazine. 

L. L. AND A Youthful Subsckibee.— We give 
below a pattern in crochet bead-work, suitable 





fbr the edging of toilet-cushions, or any otner light 
work. It 18 worked in single crochet. The beads 
must be strung on the cotton before beginning to 
work, and dropped on, according to the pattern, 
on the wrong side— the wrong being the right 
side when beads are used in crochet. The beads 
used are what are called seed-beads. The black 
part In our engraving represents the beads. 

The Watchwoed.— a parcel lies at the oflace. 

awaiting receipt of the adoress of the authoress of 

this tale. 

A. A.— See "Things worth Knowing” in the 
present number. 

Flokiinoe Dombef.— T he patterns you speak 
Of are printed. A veiy good way to trace patterns 

upon work is to get me paper same as the 

drapers use in maldaff out tneir bills, and place 
that between your tracing and the muslin ; then 
go over your patt«*ti with a hard pencil or pamt. 
and it will leave 3rou the pattern quite distmot 
and clear, or you may draw it on the muslin with 
a ihie re^ pen and iudiffo, such as is used in 
water colour drawings, tahdng care not to have it 
too thin. There is no pubiloatlon we can recom- 
mend for what you want at present. 


Godmothee. — ' We give a pattern for an. 
Infant’s Bonnet. It is made of any light and 
warm material, and trimmed with ^temate 
ruches of ribbon and daisy flowers. The cape 
is either braided, or worked in chain or herring- 
bone stitch, and finished with a fringe. 



Nil DESPEEANDUM.^-French may be learned 
without a master, and the book of French exer- 
cises reprinted by Mr. Cassell trom the “ Popular 
Educator” would suit your puipose But it is hard 
work without the aid of a master, and not always 
satisfactory to the student when accomplish^ 
W e recommend diligent study for a while, and then 
a tew lessons iirom a good master to ypoUsh off with. 
It is by no means a difficult stud to people of 
ordinary application. 

A Mountain Giel.— G oing to bed without 
supper Ls not healthy, if any considerable time 
has elapsed since the previous meal. A veiylij^t 
supper is healthy— Don’t know any remedy for 
the saddles.— We are decidedly of opinion that a 
half pint of vinegar taken every other day would 
not only iiuure, but ruin your health ; ana that in 
no short time. 

W. H. (Ripon.)— To answer your question were 
fo write the essay for you; which you cannot 
desire. 

A Young Mothee «.nd Msettta will be pleased 
with the following pattern of infant’s boots; they 
are made ot merino or silk, and lined or wadded 
with fine flannel. The front is made in one piece, 
the heels in another, and the sole in a third piece.. 



Tbe parts and heels are embroidered, the flowers, 
are worked in satin stitoh in colours, the other 
part either in retj narrow braid or chain stihflu 
The toles should be made of two or three thkk- 
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nesses of flannel, nicely quilted. These shoes are 
made bigli to suit the approaching: autumnal 
and wltflry weather. 

A SiJiBSCiUBEa (Dearplay).— We are unable to 
iofenu you liow to make water-proof cloth, in a 
domestic way. The receipt I’espectina books will 
affect the object you desire. Your other question 
was answered last montli, in “ Notices to Corres- 
pondents.’’ 

Rbbkcca.— In candour, our opinion of your 
poetry i-j not favourable. It is not better (nor 
, worse) than a hundred such performances received 
at our office every month, with a little care and 
practice, you would write a very good hand. 

Ada jBryant.— The institution to which you 
refer is not educational. We believe it is in the 
nature of a Home for governesses, and its inten- 
tion charitable. Your best plan, perhaps, would 
be to obtain an enga^ment as pupil-teacher in 
uome thoroughly excellent academy, where, for a 
comparatively small sum, you would obtain the 
advantage of instruction, and the experience of an 
instructor. 

Captain R.’b enigmas, &c., are respectfully de- 
clined. 

Beatbice.— W e cannot make out your request. 

A. D. K.— Our desk is already neaped with 
accepted communications. 

H. V. (who ungraciously presumes that he “ has 
the privilege oi asking questions,’' because his 
ineter takes in the Magazine) is informed tliat, if 
Ids hands have any natural disposition to be made 
white, they will become so by frequent washing 
with common yellow soap ; and that to reduce the 
idzeof Ws knuckles, which have become enlarged 
hr rough work, is quite impossible, and rather 
aDBurd. 

Miss S. and an Invalid Subsceibeb are 
thanked for their receipts. We do not understand 
the purport of the receipt the latter asks for. 

Thobnton S.— a good and useful filter may 
easily bo made by anyone who values a glass of 
pure water as much as a little labour. Take a 
large new garden-pot, and fit a piece of ffood 
sponge in the hole at the bottom. The pot being 
cf unglazed ware, will always keep the water below 
the temperature; and the water, permeating 
through the sponge, will be rendered purer than 
before. 

R. R.— The Turkish piastre is equivalent to a 
fraction less than twopence halfpenny English 
currency. The Russian ruble, valuing a hundred 
kopeken, is represented by three shilUngs Eng- 
lish ; the silver ruble is fifty kopeken, or eigfi- 
teenpence. 

Aonds.— W e have at least twenty various re- 
vests for as many difl'erent patterns every month. 
Of course it is quite impossible to comply with 
them all ; and our plan is to engrave those which 
are most generally useful. The pattern Agnes 
desires shall appear if possible. 

M. M.— The two fiiret volumes of the Magazine 
are always on sale. 

li. A.’s little poem shall one day appear. 

iNQDisiTOB.—By ** subscribei’” is meant anyone 
who takes the Magazine regularly. The wrapper 
of every copy of the first number of a volume 
volume year commencing with May) is 
maupbd with a diftinoflve set of figures: the 
of each succeeding number with a letter 
—A. B, €i and so on. Whoa the twelve numbers 
of the velttme are iesaed, cheques containing 
these flgxms a&d letters mvwtbe out out, and sent 
to t^e office with the ibobscriber’B name and 
addrm. Thor are then filed in order ; and thus, 
al the tbne of drawing for the prizes, immediate 
teftreiKiBcaiibsliadto the names bf those who 
hold the fortimats mnnbers. 


To Clean Ribbons.— A correspondent states 
that camphine will take the grease out of the most 
soiled ribbons, and clean them, and make them 
equal to new. Lay the soiled ribbon, or piece of 
silk, in a plate, and cover it with the camphin^*, and 
then lay it, after rubbing it a little with a piece of 
flannel, in a clean cloth to dry it somewhat, and 
then iron on the wrong side ; men put the ribbon 
outside in the air. 

To Wash Silks, Ribbon, &c.— Another obliging 
correspondent gives the folio wing .-—Three-quar- 
ters-ot-a-pound of honey, half, a-pound of soft-soap, 
and a pint of whiskey. Put the wliiskey and soap 
on a hot hearth till quite melted, then add the 
honey, and bottle it. Stretch the silk on a clean 
board, and brush it well every vi'ay with the stuff; 
have ready three vessels of cold water, into each of 
which dip the silk several times, then hang it up 
to drain, and iron it while quite wet with hot 
irons ; avoid squeezing or wringing. 

To Clean (jilt Frames.— Take one drachm 
(about as much as will lay on a shilling) of soft 
soap, and mix it gradually with half-a-pmtof soft 
water (that is, rain-water, or water that has boiled 
and been allowed to get cold) ; put the mixture 
into a bottle, and shake them well together ; then 
add half a wineglassful of spirit of hartshorn, and 
again well shake the ingredients. The gilt frame 
that is to be cleansed may now be brushed over 
with this liquid, taking care, however, to use for 
the purpose the very softest camel-hair brush that 
can bo procured. After the liquid has been on the 
frame a minute or so, using a slight brushing to 
the dirtiest and most intricate parts of the work, 
it is to be freely washed off with plenty of clean 
soft water, and allowed to dry of its own accord. 
The drying should be accelerated by placing the 
frame in a draught, or where the sun shines on it. 
Next day the bright parts of the work maybe venr 
slightly rubbed with a new wash-leather, which 
will enhance their brilliancy. Pictures and glasses 
should be taken out of the firame daring ^ 
cleansing process. 

Sealing-wax may be taken out of table-covers 
by dissolving the spots with sphits of wine or 
naphtha. Apply the spirit with a oamel's-hair 
pencil. 

PoTATo«8. — A correspondent asserts that n 
double crop of potatoes may be obtained by pur- 
suing the follomng course : When the potatoes 
are come to maturity, take off the loose earth care- 
fully, without disturbing the old stem ; pick nm^ 
the potatoes that are fit for immediate use, be 
carenil not to disturb the main-stalk, then cover 
over the small ones that are left, and add a Uttlo 
more earth. In about two months after I wIU 
engage to say the latter crop will be more pro- 
ductive than the first. 

Rancid BcTTEa can be restored to its originM 
flavour by washing it first with lime-water, o&fl 
afterwards with spring-water. Lime-water is 
easily prepared by beating up about a quarter of 
a pound of good ftesh lime In a pail of water ; 
after standing about an tiour\ the impurities mb- 
side, from which the lime-water can (wi^ car^ 
be poured off. 

Odonto TooTH-rowDBB.— Precipitated chnllc 
four ounces ; charcoal-powder, a quarter of am 
ounce: orris-root ^wder, two ounoea; otto at 
rose, fen drops; ou of sandal -wood, five dropa* 
Mix the ingredients well together, and the odimta 
is ready for use. In place of oil of wndal-wo^ 
one ounce of sandal- wood poWder may be for 

economy 
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4jBfakxSt ^mrbiug. 

To RoAbt Wil® Towim— T he flavour is -best ; 
laeserved without stuffing. Put pepper, salt, and s 
• piece of butter into eadi. Wild fowl require 
guucb leas dressing than tame ; they should ‘be f 
served of a flne brown colour, and well frothed 
op. A rich brown gravy should be sent in the 
fli^; and when the hreai^ is cut into slices, before 
taking off the bone, a sqoaese of lemon, with 
•Mpper and salt, is n great improvement to the 
flavour. To tadce off the fishy taste which wild 
fowl sometimes have, put an onion, salt, and hot 
water into the dripcning-pan, and baste them for 
the first ten minutes with this ; then take away 
the pan, and baste constantly with butter. 

To Keep Damsons— C hoose pots, if youoanget 
them, which are of equal size top and bottom ; 
put the fruit hi about a quarter up. then strew 
lu a quarter of the sugar, then another quantity 
of fruit, and *o till all of both are in. The 
proportion of sugar is to be three pounds to nine 

S ounds of fruit. Set the jars in tlie oven, and 
akeihe firuit quite throu^. When cold, put a 
piece of clean scraped stick into the middle of 
the jar, and let the upper part stand above the 
top ; then pour melted mutton suet over the top, 
full half an inch thic^, having previously covered 
the fruit with white paper. Keep the jars in a cool 
dry place, and use the suet as a cover, which you 
will draw up by the stick, minding to leave a little 
forked branch to it to prevent its slipping out. 

A Dutch Rice Puddlsg.— S oak four ounces of 
rice in warm water hsdf an hour; drain the latter 
from it, and throw it into a stewpau, with half a, 
pint of milk, half astick of cinnamon, and simmer 
tiU tender. When cold, add four whole eggs well 
beaten, twoounces of butter melted in a teacupful 
of cream ; and put three ounces of sugar, a quarter 
of a nutmeg and a good piece of lemon-peel. 

CHtCKHH Pub.— C ut up twt) young fowls; season 
with white pepper, salt a little mace and nutn>eg, 
all in the finest powder; likewise a little Cayenne. 
Put the chioken, slices of ham, or fresh giuntnon 
of bacon, toreemeat balls, and hard eggs, by turns 
in layers. If it is to be baked in a dish, put .a 
little water ; but none if in a raised (Tust. By the 
time ii returns from the oven, have ready a gravy 
of knuckle of veal, or a bit of the scrag, with some 
rimnk-'hnnes of muttou, seasoned with herbs, 
onion, mace, and white pepper. If it is to be 
eaten hot, you may add truffles, morels, mush- 
rooms. &c. ; but not, if to be eaten cold. If it is 
made in a dish, put as much gravy as will fill it ; 
twet, in a raised crUvSt, the gravy must be nicely 
strained, and then put in cold as jelly. To matke 
the jelly clecur, you may give it a boil with the 
whites of two ej^, aftw taking away the meat, 
and then run it through afine lawn sieve. Rabbits, 
if young and in flesh, do as well : their legs should 
be cut snort, and the breast bones must not go in, 
bat will help to make the gravy. 

OKioK Sa.dc®.— P eel the onions, and boil them 
tender ; squeeze the water firom them, then chop 
thent, ana add to them butter that has been 
meltod rieh and trpoolh, but with a litUe good 
milk instead of water: boil it up once, and serve 
it with boiled rabbits, partridges, scrag or knuckle 
of veal, or roast mutton. A turnip boiled with the 
lOoflons makes them milder. 
fiiUBT SK ltxaoTQir.>^t thin alieesof cold roast 


tben mix a Utue orotn, add pepper and salt, and 
afterafbwboflsseiwauplint. This dish is osoel- 
lent and economical. 


Sid llosm nd 

BxsrsDT voBTXJi Godt.— XH asolve two ounoes 
of guiaioam in three ounces of the best French 
brandy. One or two tablespoonfuls of this seda- 
tion to be taken every morning, fasting, taking 
afterwards cither a cup of tea or of water. 

Headache. — To prevent headache, follow 
Abernethy's advice : keep the head cool and the 
feet warm. Aperient medicines, capping between' 
the shoulders, and blistering behind the ears are 
very good remedies. Nervous headaches are 
cured by stimulants, such as snuff, smelling-salts, 
aromatic vinegar, ficc. ; and as often by rest and 
quiet, or by a few drops of laudanum, t^en in 
water, and by avoiding light. 

Cbamp in the Stomach.— W hen cramp oc- 
curs in the stomach, a teaspoonful of sal volatile, 
in water, or a dram glassful of good brandy 
should be swallowed immediately. 

Wakts. — Eisenberg says, in W “Advice on 
the Hand,” that the hydrochlorate of lime is the 
most certain means of destroying warts; the pro- 
cess, however, is very slow, and demands per- 
severance, for if discontinued before the proper 
time no advantage is gained. The following w a 
simple cure:— On breaking the stalk of the crow- 
foot plant n two, a drop of milky juice will be 
observed to hang on the upper part of the stem ; 
if this be allowed to drop on a wart, so that it be 
well saturated with the juice;, in about thi'ee or 
four dressings the warts will die, and may be 
taken oft" with the fingers. They may be removed 
by the above means from the teats of cows, 
where they are sometimes very troublesome, and 
prevent them standing quiet to be milked. 

Remedy foe SPEAiNS.—Cioths wet freely in a 
strong and cold solution of salt and water, ap- 
plied and persevered in, generally effect a s|:^eay 
(;urc. If necessary to make a shift, and the part 
is very painful, apply the leaves of garden worm- 
wood wet in spirits. Should the part injured 
remain weak, as it sometimes does in severe 
sprains, a safe remedy is to pump or pour on 
cold w’ater freely for a few mornings. 

Hooping Cough.— OU of pale amber and spixits 
of Iiartshorn, equal parte ; to be well shaken be- 
fore use. To bo used thus:— The soles of the 
feet, along the spine (espwially the upper past) 
and tho palms of the bands, are to be well 
rubbed night and morning. The embrocation 
should not be applied to ibe hands of infiut^ 
as they are apt to put their fingers in their 
mouth. 

Beonchitib.— A writer in 'the Baltimore Sum, 
whose family has been severely afflicted with 
bronchitis, recommends the following as a remedy 
from whi^ he experienced ^reat relief Take 
honey in the comb, squeeae it out and dilute it 
with a little water^ and ocoasionally moisten the 
lips and mouth with It. It has never been known 
to fail, in cases even where childi'en had throats 
so swollen as to be unable to swallow. It is cer- 
tainly a simple remedy* ^nd may be a very 
efliuaciouB one. 

€old in THE HmAX>.— This is the season whoi 
colds in the head begin to inflict their miseriet. 
It is, thereffire* well to remember that no one is 
tnmbled with this mostdisagreeable disorder, and 
seldom with any other cold, udio indu^ m ecAd 
water. Fxvquent bathing, ihe head being 
dipped, will not on^ braoe the whole system to 
en&re ffitigue and repel disease 
wUl render you proof agnihst drougtos am wflur 
oonseiiDenoes. 
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CUPID'S lOTTEIUBAQ. 


Mjlkia.— *' 1 ha^e been engaged to marr^ a gen- 
Ueman (for whom I have entertained the stncerest 
regard) some moiiths. He was introduced to 
my father’s house partly from his knowled^ of 
some friends of ours in a distant county, where 
he resided several years. One of these friends, a 
young lady on most intimate terms with myself, 
paid us a visit this season ; and in one of those 
gossiping half-hours which young ladies will 
eujoy whenever they get together after an absence, 
we got on the subject of sweethearts. My friend 
then confided to me, with evident emotion, that 
she had been suffering a great deal from having 
quarrelled with a gentleman to whom she was 
greatly attached, and who, she still believed, was 
as much attached to her. I must tell you that she 
did net altogether blame him as to the causes of 
the quarrel. Then it was my turn. I am afraid 
it was not kind of me, anyhow : but I then told 
xny friend of my engagement, admitted my fond- 
ness for him, and presently showed her a lock 
of hair in a very handsome locket which he had 

f '.ven me, along with a really beautiful little note. 

saw my friend turn pale the instant she saw it; 
but I suppose for some time after (for she would 
not tell me at first) that it was only a sudden 
burst of grief at seeing me look the happiness 
she had lost. But judge of my sm^prise and grief, 
and, I am afraid, even raffe, on finding that my 
lover had transferred himself from my tiiend, and 
that he had actually presented me with the same 
locket and lock of hair which she had worn as his 
gift, and which she had returned when they 
quarrelled ! But that is not the worst. The note 
which accompanied it, and which I really thought 
more of than either locket or lock, is exactly the 
same, word for word (with the exception of the 
difference of name), as that which accompanied 
the same j^ff to my friend ! What proved to us 
that the lock of hair was the same, while it made 
the deepest impression upon my friend, was, that 
«he had tied the ends, which had become loose, 
with a thread or two of her own hair, which was 
much darker, and remains there still. Now, dear 
Mr. Editor, what do you think of such conduct? 
Do you think he can be sincere in anything, or 
have any heart, after such meanness?”— Perhaps 
the gentleman in question is of a lymphatic tem- 
perament— suffers from “constitutional fatigue 

S erhaps he is of a business turn of mind ; and 
ked to save as much trouble or time (in making 
love as all things else) as he could. Not that we 
advance such a supposition in his favour: he is 
evidently not an individual likely to make a tender 
and affectionate husband ; neither can he be a 
conscientious roan; consequently, be must be a 
decidedly bad bargain .either for love or friendship. 

Julia.— “ Dear Cupid, 1 have for a lover a very 
excellent young gentleman, handsome and intel- 
ligent, and well-educated, and almost all my heart 
could desire. 1 am half-afraid of being thought 
thoughtless or vain-hearted when I explain what 
I I'cserve in saying “ almost ;’’ but yet I feel I am 
T^bt, for all that The gentleman to whom 1 
aUude is very religious (for which 1 really respect 
him all the more); but he seems to me as if he 
thought re’ igion and sweet-hearting incompatible. 
8o he tries to make a compromise between them, 
which. 1 do confess, 1 think not pleasant or fiatter- 
ing. 1 want to know, dear Mr. Editor (for of 
course you are Cupid, and Cupid is dear Mr. 
Ddltor;. whether vou do not think there is some- 
thing not right when for whole altemoons, which 
ought to be very pleasant, 1 feel exactly as if 1 


were tempting St. Anthony, and my dear — 
seems just like St. Anthony trying not to be 
tempted f I have often a good mind to rally him 
out ot it; but then I am not sure that he is not 
right in the main, and that my discontent may 
not arise from a little tiny bit of levity. If you 
think, however, that my discontent under such 
circumstances is reasonable, I shall certainly let 
him know how much I should like to be treated 
with a spark of warmth and candour, and that I 
do not think (and, dear Cupid, I don’t) that there’s 
any sin in it.”— Ol course J ulia is in the right ; and 
ought to consider herself ill-treated. Tnat kind 
of “ compromise ’’ she complains of is nonsensical 
if it is not uncommon. It has nothing to rccom 
mend it to good sense, good pature, or anything 
else good: which is the reason it doesn’t recom- 
mend itself to J ULIA. 

Eleanor.— W e vote for the farmer. 

CoNSTANTiA.— We rather regret Constantia’s 
position. If her cousin were not her cousin, we 
would encourage her to hope and believe (under 
the circumstances she cxplams) that her affection 
would be reciprocated. But as it is, wetinist she 
really will indulge no such hope, but, on the 
contrary, do all she can to check it. Intermarriage 
w’ith cousins is very repi’ehensible. It is not 
wholly free from moral offensiveness ; and cer- 
tainly is not calculated to improve the physical 
condition of mankind. The offspring (if any) of 
marriages contracted between pei'sons ever so 
remotely related in blood are sure to exhibit 
tokens of a detenorated physique. Knowingly 
to increase the chances of entailing feeble health 
upon children, is almost criminal, and is cer- 
tainly punished by many after-hours of misery. 

Emily.— A young gentleman insists upon one 
of two things; cither Emily shall love him with 
ardour, or she shall be responsible for his blood. 
He declares so vehemently that if she does not 
return all his affection he will shoot himself, that 
Emily, although she has not the least partiality 
or regard for him, goes in dread. And he has 

ressed so hard for a final answer that Emily 

as promised him that she will think it over, 
and give him an answ er in a fortnight. Now, 
Emily asks, what am I to do?— If we had our 
choice, we would immediately accept the alterna- 
tive; we would be responsible for his blood. 

A. M.— Unwarrantable lealoiisy. 

E. B.— The excessive anxiety displayed by 
your lover in the matter of your money is not 
only bighlv indelicate, but quite unpardonable. 

M. P. S.— Patience is a virtue, even in lovers. 
Wait awhile. 

Ellen.— Among the Anglo-Saxons the nuptial 
benediction was bestowed under a veil, or sauaro 
piece of cloth, held at each corner by a mil man 
over the bridegroom and bride, to conceal her 
blushes; but if the bride was a widow, the veil 
was deemed unnecessary. A similar practice is 
observed in the modern J ewisb marmge cere- 
mony. 

S. S. S.— Invite the writer to your residence, 
and, when alone, read his letter to nlm, and return 
it without any comment. 

Lizet’s difficulty would be insurmountable if 
nature had not provided the V female breast ” with 
an exbaustless frind of strate^tic c:^edients ex- 
pressly for such delicate occasions. There can be 
no doubt in the world that if Lizzy bethinks her, 
she will hit upon some device by which she may 
obtain the fulniment of her innocent dedre without 
actually making it known. 

Isolini must keep her heart with hope. It 
would be very pleasant to assist her out of her 
difficulties, but the attempt would be too respon- 
sible to assume seriously. 
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of truth by the ^nes fafui of superstition. I 
have thought proper to premise thus much, 
lest the incredible tale 1 have to tell should be 
considered rather the raving of a crude ima^na- 
tion than the positive experience of a mind to 
which the reveries of fancy have been a dead 
letter and a ni^ty. 

After many years spent in foreign travel, I 
nailed, in the year 18-—, from the port of Bata- 
via, in the rich and populous island of Java, 
on a voyage to the Arcmpelago of the Sanda 
Islands. 1 went as passenger, liaviog no other 
inducement than a kind of nervons restlessness 
which haunted me as a fiend. 

Our vessel was a beautiful ship of about four 
hundred tons, oopper-fasUmed, and built at 
Bombay of Malabar teak. She was freighted 
with ( ottou«wool and oil from the Lachadive 
' Islands. tVe had also on board eoir, jaggeree, 
ghee, eocoa^nts, and a few eases of opium. 
Tlie stow age nms chansUy dose, and the vessel 
conseciuen% enotk. 

We got ■■der weigh with a mere breath of 
‘ wind,, and for many days atmid along the 
-eastern coaM of Java, without mm oth« in- 
cident to the monotony m our eourse 

tluiu the QceMMil meeting with some of the 
small graha of the arehip^ago to whkh we 
were hound. 

One eveoiag, leaning over the tafTrslI,-! ob- 
served a very siagular, isolated cloud to the 
N. W. It was reMttrimbia,^ as waH for its colour 
as from its beiag the' first we^hodsemi- since our 
departure from BaMn. I walehed it atten- 
tively until sunset, wlwn tt spread once 
to the eastward and vwiti W i wrd yfiTtiog m the 
horizon with a narrow Of vapou¥, tfed 
looking like a long line ef low beach. Wf 
notice wds soon afterwards attracted by the 
dusk>-red appearance- of the moon, and the 
peculiar character of the sea. The latter was 
undergoing a rapid change, and the ivater 
seamed more than usually transparent. Al- 
though I could distinctly see the bottom, yet, 
hexvmg the lead, I found the ship in fifteen 
fathoms. The air now became intolerably hot, 
and was loaded with spiral exhalations similar 
to those arising from heated iron. As night 
came on every breath of wind died away, and a 
more entire (mlm it is impossible to conceive. 
Tibo fiane of a candle burned upon tlie poop 
vriiiiBiitthe least perceptible motion, and a long 
htfir^ held between the fbmr and thumb, hung 
witHnrt^tlR possibility of detecting a vibration. 
Howevei; as the captmu said he could perceive 
so hidMion of danger, and as we were drifting 
in bodily to shore, he ordered the sails to be 
frnied and the anchor let jp. No watch was 
set.; aud the ovew, consisting principally of 
Malays .stretched themselves dehberately upon 
deck. 1 went below— -not without a full pre- 


sentiment of evil. Indeed, every appearance 
warranted me in apprehending a simoom. I 
told the captain my fears ; hut he paid no at- 
tention to what 1 said, and left me without 
deigning to give a reply. My uueasine^, 
however, prevented me from sleeping, and about 
midnight I went upon deck. As 1 placed my 
foot upon the upper step of tlie companion- 
ladder, I was startled by a loud, huraming noise, 
like that occasioned by tlie rapid revolution of 
a mill-wheel, and before I comd ascertain its 
meaning I found the ship quivering to its 
centre. In the next instantfa w'ildorncss of 
foam hurled us upon our beam-ends, and, rush- 
ing over us fore and aft, swept the entire decks 
from stem to stem. 

The extreme fury of the blast proved, in a 
great measure, the salvation of the ship. Al- 
thougli completely w*t«T^logged, yet, as her 
masts had gnne by the board, she rose, after a 
minute, heavily from the sea, and, staggering 
a while beweftm the immense pressure of the 
tempest, finally righted. 

By wliat latfotse T escaped de^puction it is 
impossible twsay. Stunned by the shock of 
the water, 1 found myself, upWi recovery, 
jammed in between the stem-|«jk «nd rudder. 
With gre^ difficulty I gained my feet, and, 
looking dizzily around, was at first struck with 
the idea ot our being among breakers; so 
terrific, beyond the wildest im«gftnition, was 
th« whirlpool of mountainous dtfd foaming 
ocean within whieh we were iniigwlfcd. Alter 
a while, I heard fife voice df an old Swede, 
who had shipped -With us at the moment of 
our leaving port. I hallooed to him with all 
my ^renj^, and presently he came reeling 
sift. We soon discovered that we were the sole 
survivors of the accident. All on deck, with 
the exception of ourselves, had been swept 
overboard. The captain and mates must have 
perished as they slept, for the cabins were 
deluged with water. Without assistaame, we 
could expect to do little for the seourily of flie 
ship ; and our exertions werte at fllTst paralysed 
by the momentary expectation of goii^ down. 
Our cable had, of course, parted like pack- 
thread at the first breath of tlie hurricane, or 
we should have been instautaueously over- 
whelmed. We scudded wMi frightful velocity 
before the sea, and tftie water made clear 
breaches over u». The frame-work of our 
stern was shattered exoesSiveV, and in almost 
every respect we had received considerable 
injury ; but, to our extreme joy, we found the 
pumps unchoked, and that we had made no 
great shifting of our ballast. The main fury 
of the blast Imd already blown over, and we 
Mprehended little danger from the violence of 
the wind ; hut we looked forward to its total 
cessation with dismay, well believing that, in 
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our shattered condition, we should inevitably 
perish in the tremendous swell which would 
ensue. But this very just apprehension seemed 
by no means likely to be soon verified. For 
five entire days and nights— during which our 
only subsistence was a small quantity of jag- 
geree, procured with great difficulty from the 
forecastle — the hulk flew at a rate defying 
computation, before rapidly succeeding flaws of | 
wind, which, without equalling the first violence 
of the simoom, were still more terrific than 
any tempest I hacL before encountered. Our 
course for the first four days was, with trifling 
variations, S.E. and by S. ; and we must have 
run down tlie coast of New Holland. On the 
fifth day the cold became extreme, although ■ 
the wind had hauled round a point more to the I 
northward. The sun arose with a sickly yellow | 
lustre, and clambered a very few degrees above 
the horizon, emitting no decisive liglit. There 
were no clouds apparent, yet the wind was 
upon the increase, and blew with a fitful and 
unsteady fnr}\ About noon, as nearly as we 
could gu<*,8s, our atteutiou again arrested 
by the appearance of the sun. It gave out no 
light, properly so called, but a dull and sullen 
glow i^ithout reflection, as if all its rays were 
polarised. Just before sinking within the 
turgid sea, its central fires suddenly went out, 
Hs if hurriedly extiuguished by some unaccount- 
able power. It was a dim, silver-like rim, 
alone, as it rushed down the unfathomahlc 
ocean. 

We waited in vain for the arrival of the sixth 
day : that day to me has not arrived — to the 
Swede, never did arrive. Thenceforward we 
were enshrouded in pitchy darkness, so that we 
could not have seen an object at twenty paces 
from the ship. Eternal night continued to 
envelop u.s, all unrelieved bv tlie phosphoric 
sea-brilliancy to which we had been accustomed 
in the tropics. Wc observed, too, that, al- 
though the tempest continued to rage with un- 
abated violence, there was no longer to be 
discovered the usual appearance of surf or loam 
which had liitherto attended us. All around 
were horror, and thick gloom, and a black 
sweltering desert of ebony. Si^rstitious 
terror crept by degrees wto the spirit of the 
•old Swede, and ray owa. ;-ul was wrapped up 
in silent wonder. We neglected all care of the 
nhip, as worse than useless, and, securing our- 
selves as well as pofisihle to the stump of the 
mizen-mast, looked out bitterly into the worid 
of ocean. We had uo means of caloukting 
time, nor could we form any guess of our 
sitm^ion. We were, however, well aware of 
halving made farther to the southward than 
any previons naviiptors, and felt great amaze- 
ment at not meeting with the usual impedi- 
ments of ice. In the meantime every moment 


threatened to be our last— every mountainous 
billow hurried to overwhelm us. The swell 
surjpassed anything I hud imanned possible, 
and tliat we were not iustaniJy buried is a 
miracle. My companion spoke of the lightness 
of our cargo, and reminded me of the excellent 
qualities of our slnp ; but I could not help feel- 
ing the utter hopelessness of hope itself, and 
repared myself {Roomily for tliat death which 
thought nothing could defer b^ond an hour, 
as, with every knot of way the ship made, the 
swelling of tlie black stupendous seas became 
more dismally appalling. At times we gasped 
for breatli at an elevation beyond the albatross ; 
at timeb became dizzy with the velocity of our 
dt-scent into some watery hell, where the air 
grew stagnant, and no sound disturbed the 
slumbers of the kraken. 

We were at the bottom of one of these 
abysses, when a quick scream from my com- 
panion broke ieartully upon the night. “ See ! 
see !” cried he, slmekmg in my ears, “ Almighty 
God ! see ! sec !” As he spoke, I became 
aware of a dull, sullen glare of red light which 
streamed down the sides of the vast chasm 
where we lay, and threw a fitful brilliancy upon 
our deck. Casting my eyes upwards, I beheld 
a spectacle which froze the current of my 
blood. At a terrific height directly above us, 
and upon the very verge of tbe precipitous 
descent, hovered a gigantic sliip, of perhaps 
four tliousaud tons. Although upreared upon 
the summit of a wave more than a imnored 
times her own altitude, her apparent size still 
exceeded that of any ship of the line or East 
Indiaman in existence. Her huge hull was of 
a deep dingy black, unrelieved by any of the 
customary carvings of a sliip. A single row of 
brass cannon protruded from her open ports, 
and dashed from their polished surfaces the 
fires of innumerable battle-lanterns, which 
swung to and fro about her rigging. But what 
mainly inspired us wdth horror and astomsh- 
raent was that she bore up under a press of 
sail in the very teeth of that supernatural sea, 
and of that ungovernable hurricane. When 
we first discovered her, her hows were alone to 
be seen, as she rose slowly from the dim and 
horrible gulf beyond her. For a moment of 
intense terror she paused upon the giddy pin- 
nacle, as if in contemplatiou of her own sub- 
limity, then trembled luid tottered, and— came 
downi 

At this instant I know not what sudden self- 
possession came over my spirit. Staggering p 
far aft as I could, I awaited fearlessly the rum 
that was to overwlieim. Our own vessel was 
at length ceasing from her struggles, and sink- 
ing wiih her head to the sea. The shock nf 
the descending mass struck her, con8eqwa%, 
in that portion of her frame which was ahtsadp 
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uider Wtttor ; and the inevitable result was to 
livfl with ine^ble violence, upon the 
fteiiiff ^ tiie 8 tnm|er. 

i hA I fell, the smp hove iu stays, and went 
aibout ; and to the confusion psuin^ I attri- 
. bated my escape from the notice of the crew. 
(With little difficulty I made my way, iinper- 
‘ceived, to the main hatchway, which was 
{partially open, and soon found an opportunity 
of secreting? myself in the hold. Why I did so 
i I can hardly tell. An indefinite sense of awe, 
which at first sight of the navigators of the ship 
, had taken hold of my mind, was perhaps the 
principle of my concealment. I was unMiUing 
to trust myself with a race of people who had 
offered, to the cursory glance I had taken, so 
I many points of vague novelty, doubt, and ap- 
prehension. I therefore thought proper to 
contrive a hiding-place in the hold. This I 
did by removing a small portion of the shifting- 
boards, in such a manner as to afford me a 
convenient retreat between the huge timbers of 
he ship. 

I had scarcely completed my work hen a 
footstep in the hold forced me to make use of 
it, A man passed by my place of concealment 
with a feeble and unsteady gait, I could not 
•see his face, hut liad an opportunity of ob- 
serving his general appearance. There uas 
about it an evidence of great age and infirmif;y. 

, His knees tottered beneath a load of years, and 
.his entire frame quivered under the burden, 
j He muttered to himself, in a low broken tone, 

. some words of a language which I could not 
understand, and groped in a corner among a 
jpile of singular-lookinginstruments and decayed 
, charts of navigation. His manner was a wild 
\ mixture of the peevishness of second childhood 
, and the solemn dignity of a God. He at length 
went on deck, and I saw him no more. 

A feeling, for which I have no name, has 
taken possession of my soul — a sensation which 
will admit of no analysis, to which the lessons 
of bygone time are inadequate, and for which 
• I fear futurity itself will offer me no key. To 
a mind constituted like my own, the latter 
consideration is an evil. I shall never — I know 
. that I shall never — be satisfied with regard to 
the nature of my conceptions. Yet it is not 
*’ wonderful that these conceptions are indefinite, 
' since they have their origin in sources so utterly 
' novel. A new sense, a new entity is added to 
xny soul. 

It is long since I first trod the deck of this 
) terrible ship, and the rays of my destiny are, I 
think, gathering to a focus. Inwmprehensible 
men ! Wrapped up in meditations of a kind 
which I cannot divine, they pass me by un- 
noticed. Concealment is utter folly on my 
part, for the people foUl not see. It was but 


just now that I passed directly before the eyes 
of the mate ; it was no long While ago that I 
ventured into the captain's own private cabin, 
and took thence the materials with which I 
write, and have written. I shall from time to 
time continue this journal. It is true that I 
may not find an opportunity of transmitting it 
to the world, hut I will not fail to make tho 
endeavour. At the last moment I will indose 
the MS. in a bottle, and cast it within the sea. 

All incident has occurred which has given 
me new room for meditatfbn. Are such things 
the operation of ungovemed chance ? I h^ 
ventured upon deck and thrown myself down, 
without attracting any notice, among a pile of 
ratlin-stuff and old sails, in the bottom of the 
yawl. While musing upon the singularity of 
my fate, I unwittingly daubed with a tar-brush 
the edges of a neatly-folded studding-sail which 
lay near me on a barrel. The studding-sail is 
now bent upon the ship, and the thoughtless 
touches of the brush are spread out into the 
word Discoveey, 

I have made many observations lately upon 
the structure of the vessel. Although well 
armed, she is not, I think, a sliip of war. 
Her rigging, build, and general equipment all 
negative a supposition of this kind. lYhat she 
is nof, I can easily perceive ; what she is, I fear 
it is impossible to say, I know' not how it is, 
but, in scrutinising her strange model and sin- 
gular cast of spars, her huge size and overgrown 
suits of canvas, her severely simple how and 
antiquated stern, there will occasionally flash 
across my mind a sensation of familiar things, 
and there is always mixed up witli such indis- 
tinct shadows of recollection an unaceountahLo 
memory of old foreign chronicles and ages long 
ago. 

I have been looking at the timbers of the 
ship. She is built of a material to which I 
am a stranger. There is a peculiar character 
about the wood whi(fii strikes me as rendering 
it unfit for the purpose to which it has been 
applied. I mean its extreme porousness, con- 
sidered independently of the worm-eaten con- 
dition which is a consequence of navigation in 
these seas, and apart from the rottenness at- 
tendant upon age. It will appear, perhaps, an 
observation somewhat over-curious, but this 
wood would have every characteristic of Spanish 
oak, if Spanish oak weref distended by any un- 
natural means. 

In reading the above sentence, a curious 
apothegm of an old weather-beaten Dutch 
navimtor comes full upon my recollection. 
*• It 18 as sure,” he was wont to say, when any 
doubt wras entertained of his veracity, “ as sure 
as there is a sea where the ship itself will grow 
in bulk like the living body of the seaman.’* 
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About an hour ago I made bold to thrust 
myself among a group of the crew. They paid 
me no manner of attention, and, although 1 
stood in the very midst of them all, seemed 
utterly unconscious of my presence. Like the 
one 1 had at first seen in the hold, they all bore 
about them the marks of a hoaiy old age. 
Tlieir knees trembled with infirmity; their 
shoulders were bent double with decrepitude ; 
their shrivelled skins rattled in the wind ; their 
voices were low, tremulous, and broken ; their 
eyes glistened with JLhe rheum of years ; and 
their grey hairs streamed terribly in the tem- 

{ )e8t. Around them, on eveiy part of the deck, 
ay scattered mathematical instruments of tlie 
most quaint and obsolete construction. 

I mentioned, some time ago, the bending of 
a studding-sail. From that period the ship, 
being thrown dead off the wind, has continued 
her terrific course due south, with every rag of 
canvas pitched upon lier, from her trucks to 
iter lower studding-sail booms, and rolling every 
moment her top-gallant yard-arms into the 
most appalling hell of water Vhich it can enter 
into the mind of man to imagine. 1 have just 
left the deck, where I find it impossible to 
maintain a footing, although the crew see’ i to 
experience little inconvenience. It appears to 
me a miracle of miracles that our enormous 
bulk is not swallowed up at once and for ever. 
We are surely doomed to hover continually 
upon the brink of eternity, without taking a 
final plunge into the abyss. From billows a 
thousand times more stupendous than any 1 
have ever seen, we glide away with the facility 
of the arrowy sea-gull ; and the colossal waters 
rear their heads above us, like demons of the 
deep, but, like demons, confined to simple threats, 
and forbidden to destroy. I am led to attribute 
these frequent escapes to the only natural cause 
which can account for such effect. I must 
suppose the ship to be within the influence of 
some strong current or impetuous under-tow. 

I have seen the captain face to face, and in 
his own cabin ; but, as I expected, he paid me 
no attention. Although in his appearance 
there is, to a casual observer, nothing which 
might bespeitk him more or less than man, 
still a feeling of irrepressible reverence and 
awe mingled with the sensation of wonder with 
which I regarded him. In stature he is nearly 
my own height ; thtft is, about five feet eight 
inches. He is of a well-knit and compact 
frame of body, neither robust nor remarkable 
otherwise. But it is the singularity of the 
expression which reigns upon the face — it is 
the intense, the wonderful, the thrilling evi- 
dence of old age, so utter, so extieme, which 
excites within ray spirit a sense — a senti- 
ment ineffable. His forehead, although little 
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wrinkled, seems to bear upon it the stamp of a 
myriad of years. His grey hairs are record* 
of the past ; and his greyer eyes are sybils of 
the future. The cabin-floor was thickly strewn 
with strange iron-clapped folios, and moulder- 
ing instruments of science, and obsolete long- 
forgotten charts. His he^ was bowed down 
upon his bands, and he por^ with a fiery, un- 
quiet eye, over a paper which I took to be a 
commission, and which, at all events, bore the 
signature of a monarch. He muttered to him- 
self— as did the first seaman whom I saw in 
the hold — some low peevish syllables of a 
foreign tongue ; and, although the speaker was 
close at my cl^w, his voice seemed to reach 
my ears from the (hstance of a mile. 

The ship and all in it are imbued with the 
spirit of Eld. The crew glide to and fro like 
the ghosts of buried centuries ; tlieir eyes have 
an eager and uneasy meaning ; and when their 
fingers fall athwart my path in the wild glare 
of the battle-lanterns, I feel as I have never 
felt before, although 1 have been all my life a 
dealer in antiquities, and have imbibed the 
shadows of fallen columns at Balbec, and Tad- 
raor, and Persepolis, until ray very soul has 
become a ruin. 

When I look around me, I feel ashamed of 
my former apprehensions. If I trembled at 
the blast which has liitherto attended us, shall 
I not stand aghast at a warring of wind and 
ocean, to convey any idea of which the words 
tornado and simoom are trivial and ineffective ? 
Ail in the immediate vicinity of the ship is the 
blackness of eternal night, and a chaos of foam- 
less water ; but, about a league on either side 
of us, may be seen, indistinctly and at inter- 
vals, stupendous ramparts of ice, towering away 
into the desolate s%, and looking like the 
walls of the universe. 

As I imagined, the ship proves to be in a 
current — if that appellation can properly be 
riven to a tide which, howling and shrieking 
by the white ice, thunders on to the southward 
with a velocity like the headlong dashing of a 
cataract. 

To conceive the horror of my sensations is, 
I presume, utterly impossible ; yet a curiosity 
to penetrate the mysteries of these awful 
regions predominates even over my despair, 
and will reconcile me to the most hideous 
aspect of death. It is evident that we are 
hurrying onwards to some exciting knowledge 
—some never-to-be-imparted secret, whose at- 
tainment is destruction. Perhaps this current 
leads us to the southern pole itself. It must 
be confessed that a supposition apparently so 
wild has every probability in its favour. 
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AN AUTOKN 90m. 


ptm8 tk» doek with uaq^t and 
tfanikNHi«ki^ ; bat tbara ia upea their coua- 
tiwaaii wa eoaranion more of tbe eageniesa 
oifaopo thaa of tbo apathy of despair. 

iatho lawmtime the wind is still in onr 
po^y ond, as we carry a crowd of canvas, the 
ship ia at tim^ lifted bodily from oat the sea ! 
Oh, honor upon horror ! — the ice opens sud- 
denly to the ri^t and to the left, and we are 
whuding^ diadly, in immense concentric circles, 
round and round the borders of a gigantic 
amphitheatre, the summit of whose walls is 
lost in the darkness and in the distance. But 
little time will be .eft me to ponder upon my 
destiny ! The circle.s rapidly grow small — ^we 
are plunging madly within the grasp of the 
whirlpool — and amid a roaring, and bellow- 
ing, and thundering of ocean and of tempest, 
the ship is quivermg, O God! and — going 
down! 


WOWEN IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 

Thbir literary stores generally consisted of a 
prayer book and a receipt book. Even in the 
nienest ranks, and in those situations which 
afforded the weatest facilities for mental im- 
provement, the Englishwomen of that period 
were decidedly worse educated than they liave 
been at any other period since the revival of 
learning. If a damsel had the least smattering 
of literature, she was regarded as a prodigy. 
Ladies highly bom, highly bred, and naturally 
quick-witted, were unable to write a line in their 
mother tongue without solecisms and faults of 
spelling, such as a charity girl would now be 
asbnmra to commit. 

The explanation may be ea^y found. Extra- 
vagant licentiousness, the natural effect of extra- 
vagant austerity, was now the mode : and licen- 
tiousness liad produced its ordinary effect, the 
moral and int^ectual degradation of women. 
To their personal beauty it was the fashion to 
pay rude and impudent homage ; but the admi- 
ration and desii'e they inspired were seldom 
mingled with respect, with affection, or with any 
chivalrous sentiment. The qualities which fit 
them to be companions, advisers, confidential 
friends, rather repelled than attracted the liber- 
tines of 'WhitehalL In that Court a Maid of 
Honour who dressed in such a manner as to do 
full justice to a white bosom, who ogled signifi- 
cantly, who danced voluptuously, who excelled 
in pelt repartee, who was not ashamed to romp 
with Lords of the Bedchamber and Captains of the 
Guards, to sing sly verses with sly expression, or to 
put on a page's dress for a frolic, was more likely 
TO.be follov^ and admired, more likely to be 
honoured with royal attention6,more likely to win 
a rich and noble husband, than Jane Grey or Lucy 
Hohlifnson would have been. In such circum- 
stances, the standard of female attainments was 
u^cessarily low ; and it was more dangerous to be 
above standard than to be beneatli it. Extreme 
ignorance and frivolity were thought less un- 
becoming in a lady than the slightest tincture of 
pedimti^. Of the too celebrate women whose 
feces we still admire on the walls of Hampton 
Court, few indeed were ill the habit of reading 
anvlhlng more valuable than acrostics, lampoons, 
and tranalaAtems of the Clelia and the Grand 
Cyrus.— jtfasoMkiy’J I£i§forjf. 


AN AUTUMN SONO. 

Tlia Summer has fhded-*- 
Hereanshiu* iao^er ; 

The snoustaineand valleyfl 
Sfaail s«e her no more. 

She hath gathered around her 
Her mantle of green: 

On the throne she deserted 
Auotlier is se^ 


The brown Autumn comrtti, 
With foot treading slow; 

The face of the Iniflscnpc 
Is shrouded in woe. 

The green leave* are falling 
In gusts to the ground ; 

And the wind, as in sorrow, 
Mbans eerily round. 

The fair fair of Nature. 

Seen dimly thmugh tears. 

Bears tokens of mounnng 
For long-vanisht'd yeare. 

A grey mist is spiv ading 
On every hill-side — 

A veil clauned by Nature, 
Her sontow to hide. 


A dirge for the Summer! 

Her slumber is deep. 

It lasteth for ever— 

That still, placid sleep. 

The winds are preparing 
The leaves for her bier; 
And the brow of the mourner 
Is furrowed and sere. 


Tlifc chill desolation 
Without was akin 
To the sadness that brooded 
So darkly within. 

The tears of the mourner 
Caused mine, too, to start— 
Her grief found an echo 
Deep down in my heart. 


Ah? where are the voices 
That gladdened my earf 
Alas! for their music 
No longer I i»ear' 

The smile in its brightness, 
The hand I have wrung, 

The lips on whose accents 
Enraptured 1 hung— 

The eye, softly beaming, 

That gased into mine — 

My heart’s best affections 
Were laid at that shrine! 
But these have all perisbed. 
And left me alone 
To weep in my soti'ow 
The days that are gone. 

Yet, cease thy repining; 

Take courage, and learn. 
Though summer has faded. 
Sweet spring will return. 

Be hopetol and trusting: 

Though night-time be drear. 
The bright dawn of morning 
Will shortly appear* 
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ELtZA BONAPARTE. 

MisiA>A3nci<*SLiJSA, the eldest of Napo- 
leoa’s three sisters, was bom January 1777. I 
At an early age she was sent to the establish- 
ment of St. Cyr, wl)ich had been founded by 
Louis XIV., under the patronage of Madame 
de Maintenon. At, this school she enjoyed 
every advantage for intellectual culture and 
grace of manners ; and in her twentieth year, 
about the time of Napoleon’s first campaign in 
Italy, she married Felice Bacciochi, a noble- 
mau of Corsica, ndto held the rank of a oiptain 
of infantry. Three years afterwards, wbiki her 
husband was with the army, on one of its cam- 
paigns, she went to reside with her brother 
Lucien at Paris ; he being at the time Minister 
of the Interior. She was distaiguishod for an 
extraordinary thirst for intelligence, appreciation 
of art and literature, and delighted in the 
society of men of learning and taste. Chateau- 
briand, La Harpe, and the poet Fontanes, with 
many otlier men of genius and fame, sought her 
society and appreciated her talents. 

After the establishment of the Empire, 
Napoleon (1805) consolidated the republics of 
Lucca and Piombino into a principality, which 
he bestowed upon hia sister Eliza. *t the 
same time her husband, Bncciochi, was created 
a nrincc. He was a man of ele^nt manners 
anu considerable literary and ai&tic accom- 
plishments. 

Having exhibited very ararior qualities in 
her public position as the Princess Lnoca, i 
Eliza was in 1809 created Grand Duchess and 
Governess-General of Tusoany. Her dispo^ 
tion was more like^ Napoleonftf than either of ' 
his other sisters, or. even his biothers. Sie : 
had an instinctive apfibnde for public life, and < 
conducted the departmeat of Foreign Ajfucsof J 
her little State entirely herself. She wrote her ] 
own letters to the French Minister; and in 
everything which concerned the honour or the 
glory of her duchy she raanifsated the greatest 
jealousy of French interference. The Minister 
of Foreign Atfivirs of the Empire was often 
obliged by Napoleon to yield to her demands ; 
for she persisted so resolutely in every requisi- 
tion which she conceived the honour of her 
State and the good of her subjects demanded, 
that her brother, who was often appealed to by 
his Minister, ended by saying, “ If she insists 
upon it, it must Jfe done.” She had the same 
taste for military parades and martial display 
as distin^ished Murat. She was often whole 
days on horseback, organising battalions, dis- 
ciplining her army, and cashiering her generals. 
Such a woman would be likely to overshadow 
any gentleman whom fortune inade her husband. 
The Prince was a modest and unobtrusive man, 
but far from being effeminate. He was des- 


( titnte of none of those manly qualities which 
ara exited to distin^ish the sterner sex ; 

' but Eliza vras masque in her form, her 
habits, and her taste; and presuming, doubt- 
less, not a little on her relationship with the 
Emperor, she conducted all the military reviews 
herself— the Prince, her husband, acting in the 
humbler capacity of aide-de-camp. But if in 
these respects she even affected something of 
the bfMtquerie of her brother, she felt the same 
earnest love for constructing public works. 
She had thousands of men at work, building 
new roads, draining marshes, cnltivating 
deserted vnikstes, establishing seminaries for 
educatioo — in fact, the most of her time was 
spent in these noble pursuits or in the mimicry 
of battle — martial fetes and reviews. Williams, 
a young English traveller, who was not very 
lavish of his compliinents to the Bonaparte 
family, says that she was greatly beloved by her 
snl^ects, and during her reign Lucca became 
a paradise. 

V^en Murat made his entry into Horae 
(January, ISH), he sent forward his troops to 
march upon Parma. The Grand Duchess saw 
that resistance would be in vain against the 
superior force of her brother-in-law (married 
to her sister Caroline) ; and she retired to 
Lucca, where she remained till the following 
year, when the allied tisuM took possession of 
all Italy, and she was sent to join her sister 
Caroline in Bohemia. 

Some members of the Bonaparte family 
seemed to have a great lUdiig for Trieste, and, 
among them, Eliza requestM permission from 
the Austrian Oovemraent to reside there. 
This request was granted^ and she spent the 
rest of her days there with all the luxury which 
irndth and refinement conid bestow. She died 
on the 9tfa of August, 1820, leaving an honoured 
name, and having displayed many of the ele- 
ments of an exalted character. Napoleon 
himself received the news not long before his 
own death. When the intelli^nce reached 
him, he retired into a room by himself, where 
he remained for several hours. No event 
during his long exile had made him so sad ; 
and when his attendants entered to awake him 
from the stupor of his grief, he replied, “ Yes, 
Eliza has gone — she has shown ns the way. 
I used to think that Death had forgotten our 
family ; but now he has begun to strike. Ha 
has taken Eliza, and I shall be the first to fol- 
low her,” 

He was. Her husband took up his re 
sidence in Bologna after the death of hie 
wife, where he maintained a princely style ol 
Hospitality. They had two children — Napo 
leonne Fliza, horn June 8, 1806, and Jerome 
Charles, Prince of PiOrabino, born J uly 8, 1 810 
The daughter married Count Oamerata ; and 
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by both cluldren, we believe, numerous de- 
scendants have been bom 

Madame Junot savs, “ The Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany was ill-made , her bones were square 


and prominent, and her limbs seemed tacked 
to her body pist as it happened ” The Pnnce 
of Camno (Lucien), who was much taller and 
larger than his brothers, exhibited the same 



want of harmony in his form as the Grand i 
Duchess of Toscany. There is one point ' 
of general resemblance — the countenance of 
JCalime Mke— in which all her emht children 
might be recognised not only in the features, 
but in the pecnliar expression of each She 
entertained a great admiration for Voltaire , 
and, cm one occasion, when the Emperor had 
pronounced a certain drama of the time of 
LoniiXlV* to be good for nothing, she im- 
inediately cMNomenoed an attack on Corneille, 
the grounds of which were taken from Vol- 
ttmu notes^ whidi are neither impartial nor 


just. The disquisition grew warm, and Napoleon 
left the room, exclaiming, “This is 'otmerable 
You are a caricature of the Duchess du Maine . 


THE WITHERED FIG TREE. 

CHATTBlt VIII. 

A SPLENDID woman was she, indeed, as Helen 
had foretold , tall and m^estic as a young 
monarch— of perfect figure and a perfect fwse. 
Juba’s coming was a great joy to Helen She 
needed a hous^old fnend— a bving, understand- 
ing, conscioni friendship, such as Jnlia alone 
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save as a friend, it was no trifling thing for her 
to hear that he had so soon wooed another, 
and that Julia was his promised bride. It was 
no little thing for her to say so tenderly as she 
did, ” God bless you.” It was no little matter 
for her to stand up in her weakness, with but 
Jamie and Edwin for her own, and that dark 
phantom of future wretchedness before her. 
Eut she did so, without paling, without trem- 
bling, without tears ; tliough a fierce struggle 
went on for a few moments in her breast. 

Afterwards the time came w hen she could 
think, and Helen liad not then one hard 
thought of Harry Gray. The surprise she 
really felt gave way to earnest joy, for she 
loved him too sincerely not to rejoice in the 
rich treasure he had gained. Her love for 
Harry was stiU as great aa — Julia’s ! Yet she 
could cherish it without sin, though she and 
he were both bound now by other ties. In- 
dividual and intense that love was, but it was 
such an angel might have cherished — and she 
never had for him any other. 

It was with infinite embarrassment, and real 
pain, that Hany Gray ^ke to her of the 
change in his hones, and in his plans. He did 
not speak a word on the sul^ect, till she con- 
i;nrtiuited him upon his b^iant conquest, 
Iriilied him eveiy Uessing. And as she 
•0, her voice was and her eyesnn- 
dxmmed by tears. Heroism ! Could the voice 
of woman gather strength and courage to 
spesh woman’s victories, her endurance, her 
aorrows, her genuine val^ and courage, in 
moments when she sbes the hope of her life 
fading away, never, never, never to return 
again, it would spe^ of that to which the 
world would listen in an almost unbelieving 
wonder. In the beantifiil parlour at Sunnyside 
the bridal-ceremony was performed. A bright 
'and glorious moruing it was on which to 
regisl^ a marrii^vow *, but to Helen it 
seemed, as she saw her two dearest friends on 
earth going from her in their joy, as though 
the havens so intensely blue, so dear, were 
never before so distant. 

Oh, our days of sorrow should be the cloudy, 
stormy, winter days, for the spirit of Mer<^ 
seems then nearer and mere accessible. Na- 
ture in her gloom appears to sympathise with 
us iu our trouble— 'there is no mocking voice 
in the moaning wind, no scornful laugh at our 
weakness and helplessness echoing through the 
dull and dreary clouds. 

The steamer, rare in its visits to the soft re- 
tirement of Snnnyside, came np the broad and 
placid river, and Helen saw her love, and hope, 
and happiness all Jlmrne away ; and the bridal- 
party had hardly gone, when a letter bearing a 
loreign post-mark was handed to Helena and 
she read therefrom as follows > 


“To Miss Helen M’ise: 

“ Dear Madam, — I have recentlv received, 
through your legal adviser, John \Varner, a 
copy of your late father’s will, in Mhich I find 
he has made good the promise given me wlien 
I was a youth under his protection ; \ou uere 
an infant then. In the thought and hope that 
this agreement might be carried out ulien you 
uere of age, I have never sought unotlier com- 
panion, in what lias, at times, seemed to me a 
very lonely pilgrimage. I remember your 
mother, beautiful and gentle, qpd always most 
kind — I long to know the daughter, m horn I 
am sure she loved so well. I shall sail from 
Liverpool for Boston in a short time. I scarcely 
need say to yon that my return is hastened by 
the receipt of the letter above mentioned. 
Please speak kindly of me to your brothers, and 
believe me, dear madam, 

“ Yours, with sincere respect, 

“Alfred Lord.’* 

That it was not ignorance which prompted 
this cruelly civil note, Helen was well aware. 
H, therefore, she flung it from her, and trampled 
it, and for that day at least formt all things 
save her own miserable proqpedto, would yon 
wonder? Or if she wept alone, and hid 
self from all homan bmga, that none 
see or guess her torrow^woud that have hoen 
a stra:^ pHfoeednie? xet ihb did nM 
She folded the letter, idie laid It away, ihe eoai* 
versed calmly with the visiton who oaane that 
day to the mansion, and then at twilight Went 
with her brothers to the river a-fishing. 

And at night when Jamie slept, and Edwin 
read with her, she listened attentively to him ; 
bat when she was at last alone, site surely gave 
up then P She could not any longer have exer- 
cised control over herself? Aye, but she did, 
my reader. She prayed as she was wont — she 
slept through all the night, and the morning 
saw her as composed as ever. You will thinl^ 
then, that she was cold-hearted ; resigned, be- 
cause she had no spirit to be otherwise. It was 
so : retignedy because she had no tmirii to he 
otherwise. She had wrestled, ana won that 
peace of God which passes all understanding, 
and it was enough. 

' CHAPTER XI. 

Edwin had already entered on his collegiate 
course, and in his mind*hadi fully decided on 
his future prolession— bad, indeed, made his 
wish known to old Dr. Sympson, who was al- 
most as a father to him, of entering his office 
as a student as soon as hehad j^aduated. Very 
frequently the youth found himself in the old 
physician’s surgery, and an observer might have 
smiM or wo^red to hear the grey-headed 
man entering into the dry details of his bust 
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ness, or lecturing lUe lad on the elements of 
his profession, so earnestly. 

More than once, Edwin had driven out with 
the Doctor, making professional visits with him ; 
and so it was nothinic very wonderful that the 
chatty old man sliould one day make a tax on 
his young friend’s I line, by begging him to ac- 
company liim to a distant town to attend a 
patient there. Regularly, for a week, he had 
driven to that tovin, and it had become such a i 
weary old story, he said, that he wanted some ' 
one to speak whii hy the way. 

There w’as an unnsually thoughtful expre.ssion 
in the Doctor’s ejes, as he fixed tliem on Edwin, 
and made this simple request ; and the lad, wEo 
had listened witli considerable interest to the 
account which his friend had given of the 
patient, gladly made ready for the drive. 

All the way tlie Doctor seemed to be in a 
most unusual mood. Twice he began speak- 
ing with Edwin, but paused again abruptly 
as he had commenced ; and finally he drove 
on ill silence, without further attempting a 
conversation, to the lodging of his patient. 

Him they found in a much better condition 
than had been anticipated; the fever was 
abated, the distressing pains in the head and 
limbs were passed; and his mind, which for 
several days had been delirious, was now quite 
calm and rational. He recoraised the phy- 
sioian, and thanked him for his kind attendance, 
begging that he would now continue alone in 
his service. He was quite cheerful, and spoke 
pleasantly of his speedy recovery, and of the 
necessity he was under of continuing his journey 
as soon as possible, for he was a stranger in a 
strange land. The Doctor remained for an 
hour with his patient, enlivening him with 
his cheerful conversation, and making all 
things comfortable about him ; then promising 
to return the following day, he withdrew with 
Edwin. 

“ It is one of the severest cases of that kind 
of fever 1 ever had,” said he, when he turned 
his horse’s head homewards ; and he proceeded 
to detail more fully to his attentive listener 
the state in which he found the patient at 
first, the medicines he had used, and the effect 
they had produced. 

But this loquacity did not last long — the 
greater part of the homeward drive was pur- 
sued in silence, till at last, as they came in 
sight of Sunny sMe, the old man suddenly looked 
np, and full in Edwin’s face, exclaiming, “I 
have discovered a secret, boy.” 

The lad returned a surprised and questioning 
glance, which was at once answered with the 
abrupt and startling annouiioement-~ 

“ Your father is not dead. If he was ever a 
living man, him we have visited but now.” 
Edwin was stmok dumb with astonishment. 


He looked upon his informant, not with the 
glad, bright look of one who has heard joyous 
tidiugs, but in a bewildered, fixed amaze, to 
which the Doctor immediately answered, “ I 
heard it all from his own lips wliile he was 
delirious, else 1 should never have recognised 
I him — now, since I have heard him speak ut 
things which establish his identity, i know 
that it is he.” 

It was to the boy a most unanticipated an- 
nouncement, and the bare mention of the 
father’s name had aroused thoughts which tlie 
youtli would much rather have left slumbering 
fur c\ er. 

“Wait a moment,” said Dr. Sympson kindly, 
as Edwin was about to leap from the carriage, 
for they had reached his house. “Wait a 
moment. You inimt go again with me before 
you say a viord of this to any human being. 1 
may mistake — at aU events, it is better to wait. 
Will you go again with me to-morrow ? I 
think it would be safe to speak with him then 
on the subject — if it docs not seem to be, we 
can then wait longer.” 

“ I will,” was the scarcely audible answer ot 
the youth ; and he walked slowly towards his 
home. 

He went at once into his own apartment. 
Ho dared not look on Hden—bo had no heart 
to devote the evening, as be was wont to 
to Jamie; and as tbat constant m 
father livinffy pressed up<mbijn, it tmxwta 
for an instant a hue of joy. It was no drmil* 
cation to think that he who had never been a 
father to his children — who had wilfully clouded 
the life of his idolised sister with that binding 
injunction of marriage with a stranger — who 
had deserted his young children, leaving them 
in the care of others for good or ill, as it might 
chance — it viras no joy to him to think of such a 
return, terrible as it may seem ; but nattural 
affection is not always ai» instinct. 


CHAPTEB Zll. 

When Dr. Sympson, accompanied hy Edwin, 
again saw his patient, he thought that it would 
he quite safe for him to convince himself of 
that wliich he so much suspected. After his 
professional visit was over, he remained hy the 
old man’s bedside, watching him quietly, for a 
few moments. At last he said— 

“ Mr. W ise I have brought Edwin to visit 
you.” 

It was so simply said tliat the sick man 
looked up,, and was scarcely startled at heaxing 
himself called by name. His gaze fixed a 
moment on Edwin, then his eyes closed, and 
he spoke, but so confusedly and low that bis 
worm were undistinguishame. 

** Mr, Wise,” said the Doctor again •* do 
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you not rcraeraber Edwin, your son P This is 
he. I hxve brought him from Sunnyside to 
visit you.” 

These words, slowly and distinctly enounced, 
roased him completely — he sat up in the bed 
and fixed his bloodshot eyes again on his son, 
and long and anxiously scanned iiis features. A 
mortal paleness overspread the youth’s face as 
he met that gaze ; a hundred emotions were 
strngglingin his breast, as he looked on that age- 
worn face. At last, mightily struggling with 
his own spirit, he murmured, “ Father and the 
tears began to gntlier in his eyes. 

“ Yes — it must be,” was the answer to that 
word. “ You are very like Emma. I did not 
think to see you so much grown. You are 
almost a man. How long the time has been !** 

“They told us you were dead, father,” said 
Edwin. 

“ Bead, dead !” exclaimed he. “ Yes, I have 
been dead! I died years ago. Fra not a living 
man — my soul is in torment; nothing can 
chain it ! Don’t look at me so — away 1 I didn’t 
come here to seek you — off, off!” lie at- 
tempted, in the delirium that now possessed 
him, to leap from the. bed ; hut the Doctor, who 
had attentively watched the change in his 
patient, was swtfter than he, and prevented him. 

The excitement and conflicting cmo'.ions 
aroused in the sick man brought on a relapse : 
tor a week little thought of his recovery was 
entertained; but, at last, owing to uie nnre- 
mitted attention of those about him, tlie disease 
was conquered, but the patient was left weak as 
an infant. It was during his slow recovery 
that Edwin, who was become a constant watcher 
beside his bed, for the first time proposed his 
parent’s removal to Sunnyside. But of this the 
old man would not hear a word. He expressed, 
however, now, and for the first time, a wish to 
Bee his other children. 

(To be Continued.) 


TWO LITTLE FERNS, 

BY FANNY FERN. 

LITTLE FREDDY’S MUSINGS. 

Wish my mamma would please keep me 
warm. My little bare legs are very cold with 
theee iaee raffles ; they are not half as nice as 
Black Jim’s woollen stockings. Wish I had a 
little pair of warm, rubbers. Wish I had a 
long-sleeved pinafore, for my bare neck and 
arms. Wish 1 might push my curls out of my 
^es, or have them cut off. Wish my dress 
would stay up on my shoulders, and that it was 
not too nice for me to get on the floor to play 
nmepins. Wish my mamma would go to walk 
with me sometimes, instead of Betty, Wish 
she would let me by my check to hers (if it 


would not tumble her carls, or her collar). 
Wish she would not promise me something 
I “very nice,” and then forget all about it. 
Wish she would answer my questions, and not 
always say, “Don’t bore me, Freddy !” Wish 
when we go out in the country she wouldn’t 
make me wear my gloves, lest 1 should “ tan 
my hands.” Wish she would not tell me that 
all the pretty flowers will “ poison me.” Wish 
I could tumble on the hay, and go into the 
ham and see how Dobbin eats his supper. 
Wish I was one of those li^le frisky pigs. 
Wish I could make pretty mrt pies. Wish 
there was not a bit of lace, or saAin, or silk, in 
the world. Wish I knew what makes mamma 
look so smiling at Aunt Emma’s children, who 
come here in their papa’s carriage, and so very 
cross at my poor little cousins, whose mother 
works so hard, and cries so much. Wish I 
knew what makes the clouds stay up in the 
sky, and where the stars go in the day-time. 
Wish I could go ovci on that high hill, where 
the* bright sun is going down, and just touch it 
with my finger. Wish I didn’t keep flunking 
of things which puzzle me, when nobody mil 
stop to tell me the reason for anytlnng. If I 
ask Betty, she says, “ Don’t be a fool, Master 
Freddy !” I wonder if I am a fool ? I wonder 
if Betty knows much herself? I wonder why 
my mamma don’t love her own little boy ? I 
wonder, when I’m grown a man, if I shall have 
to look so nice all the time, and be so tired of 
doing nothing P 

TOU, THE TAILOR. 

Tell you another story, Charley? Bless 
your blue eyes ! how many stories high do you 
suppose lam? 

Who made that jacket for you, ch P 

“ A tailor.” 

Do you like to see a man sewing, Charley ? 
I don’t. I don’t believe that their great mus- 
cular arras were intended to wield a needle, 
especially when so many feminine finders are 
forced to be idle for want of employment. So 
I never like to see a tailor. Oh, yes, I do, too. 
I came very near forgetting Tom Willcut. 

Who was he? 1 don’t know, any more 
than you do. The first time I saw him was 
in an old tumble-down building, where the 
wind played hide-and-go-seek through the 
timbers; aud uliere more men, women, dogs, 
and children, were huddled together, than four 
walls ever held of the like size before. 

In one of the smallest of these rooms I first 
saw Tom, sitting, with a wliite cotton cap 
upon liis head, cross-legged on the floor, 
stitebing away by the dim light of a tallow- 
candle. A line stretched across tlie room, 
on which hung some coarse pea-jackets and 
trousers which he had finished, while at his 
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«ide utoodarougK table, with the remainfi of 
some Btipper, and two unwashed cnpsand sancers. 

Two cups and saucers, thought I : pray, who 
aharea this little room with that poor pale tailor? 

Ah, I see ! In yonder bed, which I had not 
notio^, lies a woman, and on her breast a 
little wee baby. Wdl may Tom sit drawing 
out his thread, hour after hour, by that dim 
candle. 

I coughed a little. Tom shaded his eyes 
with his hand, looked up, and invited me in. 
That was j ust what I waoled, you know. Then 
he dusted off » chair with the tail of his coat, 
and I sat down. 

Is that your habv P” said I. 

“ It is ours,” said he, looking over with a 
proud smile at his wife. 

I liked Tom from that very minute. Of 
course his wife wanted to own half of snch. a 
nice little baby — and the first one, too ; and it 
was very gallant of Tailor Tom to say “ ours,” 
instead of mine.” It showed lie had a so^ 
above buttons. Ask your mother if it didn’t. 

Then I asked Tom if he got good pay for 
making those jackets. He clipped off his 
thread with liis peat ahears, and, shaking his 
head, said, “ My boss is a Jew, missis.” 

What he mean by that ? Why, “ boss” 
means master, and Jew, I am sorry to sav, is 
hut another name for a person who gets all the 
woric he can out of poor people, and pays them 
as tittle for it as possiUe. 

Tom’s answer made me feel very bad. He 
said it in sucli a quiet, uncomphdning way, as 
if — •hard as it was — he had mute ma^ up his 
mind to it, for the sake of that new baby and 
its mother. 

I wanted to jump right up, and take him hv 
the hand, and say, ■“ Tom, you are a hero r 
but 1 dare say be wouldn’t have understood 
tliat. Your father, Charley, would probably 
call him a ” jdWosopher hat you and I, who 
ciui’t afford to use up the dictionary that way, 
will say he is a devcr, good-hearted lellow. 

When Tom was first married, he had a little 
shoo of his own, and was “ quite bdocehaud,” 
as ue called it; hut one unlucky night it 
caught on fire, and burned ud all his coats, and 
1 rausers, and iackcts, and all the stuff he had 
laid in to make them of. And then his wife 
was taken sidk ; and what with doctoring, and 
one trouble and another, although poor Tom 
was honest, temperate, and inwtrious, he 
came down to that poor miserable little room 
alter all. 

But Tom was not a inan to whine about his 
had lu(k. Mg; he looked at that new baby, 
and made liia lingers fly faster than ever, and 
U’orc a clieeiTul smile lor liis sick wife, besides. 
That’s why I called him a “ hero for, Charley, 
anybody can be courageous and endure a great 


deal when all the world are looking on, and 
dapping their hands, and admiring them. 
But it is another thing* in an obscure comer, 
without food, without friends, without hope, to 
struggle, struggle, struggle on, fighting oil 
temptation, fighting off want, day after 
da^ with none to saj, “ God speed you.” 

That’s why I said the poor t^or had a 
good, brave heart ; that’s why I honoured him ; 
that’s whv I prayed God a brighter day might 
dawn forldm. 

Did it P Yes ! I tell you, Charley, never 
despair! T^o matter bow dark the cloud is 
overhead, work on and look up ; the sun will 
shine through by and by. It did, for poor Tom. 

One day a gentleman called to see him, and 
asked him to go with him, and look at some 
cloth for making jackets. Tom thought it was 
very odd ; lie didn’t remember that anybody 
ever asked his opinion before. He didn’t 
know what to make of it. However, he 
dropped his shears, palled off his cotton cap, 
kissed his little baby, and followed the gen- 
tleman. 

They went along, through a great many 
streets, till they came to the business part of 
the town. The gentleman opened the aoor of 
a small shop ; and Tom followed him in. 
There were cloths of all kinds on the shelves; 
and tlic gentleman took some down, and asked 
Tom if they w'ere the right sort for such 
jackets as he had been makiag. And Tom 
said, it was “prime cloth.” 

And then the gentleman showed him a little 
room, divided off at the end of the shop ; and 
asked Tom if it was light enough to work in. 
And Tom said, it could not be better. And 
then the gentleman clapped him on the shoulder, 
and told mm to go to work in it as soon as he 
pleased — for these were his goods, and that 
was his ^op ! 

Boor Tom looked as if he were dreaming. 
He tried to speak two or three times, but 
failed. Then great tears dripped over hir 
cheeks, and he said, “ God him you, nr ; but 
I don’t know what to say 1” 

“ I’m very glad of it ” aaid the gentleman, 
smiling; “liecause I don’t want you to say 
anything. Only go boase, and oring your 
wife ana baby — becaiae thm is a nice parlour 
amLbedroom overhead, nsd I wmat to see how 
th^look in it.” 

Wdl, the amount of it was, that the poor 
tailor’s wile was as crazy as the tailor himselC 
The hahy crowed; uud the little terrier ^ 
harked. And, altogether, they had a moving 
I time of it that day. 

! I can’t tell you the kind gentlcmim’s name 
because he never docs a charity to have r 
puhlibhed. But, sure 1 am, the recording sngt 
has written it in the “ Book of Life.” 
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The dreBses are -worn as last month, with Iho exception that the material is rather heavier, and con»equcntl.v 
warmer. The prevailing dresB for out-door ia satin, or rich silh, with Btripes of velvet of two or three colours, to 
harmonise with the dross. The bonnets are rather larger than last month, with more flowers in the inside, and 
feather trimmings outwards. Velvet is the most worn. The pelisses and mantles are very rich in their materials, 
but are made rather short— the one in our engraving is the full length; they are made of velvet or satin, and 
trimmed with passementerie, in two or three rows. The most prevailing colours are black, brown, or blue. The 
.young lady's mantle is of the same materials, but with only one row of trimming, and made longer in proportion, 
firoderie Anglalse U still very much wom,botb for sleeves and trimmings. 
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DEEP SCALLOP FOR PETTICOAT. 


To please several subscribers, we have designed a scallop for a petticoat. IlMieeds no deicrtp- 

tton ; and we give the proper size tor working. It may erclore, be tiaced from the above pattern. 
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age of 80 and upwards, 76 are widows, 126 
unmarried women, and only 12 wives. The 
proportional number of widowers also increases, 
but at a much less rapid rate, on account chiefly 
of their frequent re-marriages. 

With regard to the Ilriiisli statistics of mar- 
ried and unmarried, it appears that, taking the 
persons above the legal age of marriage (four- 
teen years in tlie male, and twelve in the female), 
who have never married, it woll follow tliat 
Great Britain contains 3,110,243 bachelors, 
and 3,409,243 spinsters. But if those of the 
age of twenty and under forty years are called 
“young,” and those of the age of forty and 
upwards are called “ old,” it will be found that 
there are in the kingdom about 1,407,225 
“young,” and 359,969 “ old” maids ; 1,413,912 
“young,” and 275,204 “ old” bachelors. It is 
a noticeable fact, that while there are 1,848,853 
wives in the second age, 20 — 40, we have 
1,407,225 spinsters returned who are not and 
never have been married, against 1,412,913 
bachelors of the corresponding period of life. 
Of every 100 men in Great Britain of the age 
of twenty and upwards, 31 are bachelors ; wliile 
of every 100 of the other sex, 29 arc spinsters. 
In the crowded localities the proportion of un- 
married is much greater than the average, 
rising in some of them to between 40 and 50 
out of each 100 of a sex of the age above men- 
tioned. The'eauses for such results arc various, 
but not recondite. Among them may be men- 
tioned the expensiveness of living in large 
cities, which discourages marriage among tliat 
class of young men who, though poor, desire to 
live in a respectable style. It may be esti- 
mated that not more than 20 in 100 families 
are childless, and consequently that about 80 
in 100 have children living. Of 100 widow'ers 
and widows, 59 had children, 41 had no chil- 
dren residing with them. Upon tlie hypothesis 
that as many unmarried women must, other 
things being equal, be living irregularly to 
every child horn out of wedlock as there are 
wives to every child born out of wedlock, then 
186,920, or 1 in 13 of the unmarried women, 
must be living so as to contribute as much to 
the births as an equal number of married women . 
The returns from England and Wales show, out 
of 1,248,182 unmarried women, 1,111,454 living I 
in celibacy in the prime of life (20—40), 
a^nst 1,744,944 women — namely, 1,608,216 
wives, and 136,728 women who are not wives, 
yet who bear children. 

A Litjeealist oa A Jokee. — The Bishop of 
Oxford having sent round to the churchwardens 
in his dioceee a circular of inquiries, among which 
was— “Does your officiating clergyman preach 
the gospel, and is his conversation and carriage 
conmstent therewith?'*— the chunchwarden near 
Wallingford repli^ “He preaches the gospel, 
but does not keep a carriage.” 


- PRIZE COMPOSITION. 

We are rather surprised to find, on experiment, 
that our competitors are much better essayists 
than story-tellers; and though the number of 
respectable stories we have received is large, we 
must frankly avow that there is not one either 
striking in fancy, or strikingly told. “ Adele” is 
very good in several respects, and would certainly 
be the best but for one or two great faults. The 
story has points of originality, and it is well told, 
with (that rarest attribute o^the novelist) a strong 
air of individuality about the characters. But 
there are anachronisms in it; and the scenes in 
which the diaracters act arc not true to them 
arguing that the writer is much more familiar 
with character than with society and the world. 
The “Sweets of Revenge” is much too trite, 
though quietly and nicely told. “Aunt Clara’s 
Confession ” is related with great feeling, and all 
the necessary identification of the writer with his 
dramatis personne ; hut this, too, has its faults— 
the incident wants originality. “ First Love,” as 
the production of a young lady of seventeen, is 
very creditable; and the only fault of “Eda 
Leslie ” is the coldness with which it is penned, a 
coldness which otFectually frec;ic8 the reader’s 
interest. “ The Father’s Last Grief” has many 
good points, and deserves a Certificate of Merit. 
( The authore.ss’s name is not sent.) A Certificate 
of Merit is also accorded to the writer of “ Adele.” 
The Prize is awarded to the authoress of “ The 
Painter’s Story,” which has the advantage of being 
I founded on fact, and of conveying a lesson worthy 
to he remembered. 

THE JOURNEYMAN PAINTER’S STORY. 

“You are right, madam,” said the painter; 
“ many a curious scene I have witnessed, both of 
joy and sorrow, since 1 left our native town, and 
commenced ray wanderings to and fro, as a 
journeyman painter. 1 have been through 
most parts of Ireland, and in England and Scot- 
land, too, and once or twice revisited the place 
of my birth ; but, oh, everything seemed altered 
and changed — looking smaller and smaller 
each time, till at last I was afraid to return 
again, lest the houses I once thought so large, 
and tlie people so grand, should have dwindled 
into nothing, or into mere rubbish — as it was 
long ago supposed that fairy gold would do. 
Alas ! ^as ! how Time chafiged all things I— all 
but the clear bright river, rushing down its 
numerous falls to join the sea. It was bright 
and swift as ever ; its voice stiU rang loud and 
clear ; but many a light step was gone, many a 
kind heart cold ; and the place that knew them 
once would know them again no more for ever. 
But though 1 could not but own, when there 
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that the place was ‘ fallen * upon gloomy days, 
yet, believe me, when among strangers, I stoutly 
upheld its honour, and would not let a word 
against it go unanswered : for, you know, it waa 
still dear as a mother — and bad, indeed, is the 
heart that lets even a poor old mother be lightly 
spoken of. No, it' ever must be 

More dear in its sorrow, its gloom, and its showers, 
Than the rest of the world m their sunniest hours. 

And as soon, madam, as I heard you speak, I 
remembered the well-known accent of our 
native town, and mjj heart jumped for joy.” 

“Well,” I replied, smiling; “I always felt 
and liked the spirit of the old song, which, no 
doubt, you remember; — 

I’m an Irish man true, you may know by m y tongue. 
And to Ireland I think it no shame to belong. 

Tor that she’s a fine country I plainly can show. 
Och gandntiou, thantation noch bounan shin 
doh.’’^ 

We then proceeded, mutually, to ask and 
answer questions respecting the home of our 
childhood ; I sitting at my needle-work, and he 
painting the doors and windows of the room — a 
very necessary, hut, I must confess, a very dis- 
agreeable piece of work to he present at, even 
though the painter turns out to be your towns- 
man, and a story-teller to boot. Among the 
many incidents he related, the following made 
80 deep an impression on my mind that I 
thought it worthy of being committed to paper, 
as it held up to view the unhappiness — the 
wretchedness, I may say — generally consequent 
on a marriage between a Protestant and a 
Koman Catholic. 

“ I was once,” said the painter, “ settled for 
several years in a stirring seaport in the West, 
and was often employed in doing jobs in the 
house of a rich attorney, named McDcrmody. 
As he was unmarried, he had an only sister 
keeping house for him — and a gay house they 
kept : cards, music, and dancing, three or four 
nights in the w'eek, wound up with oyster sup- 
pers, and hot whisky-punch in galore.f The 
young lady, [Miss Julia, was very liandsome, 
with shining black hair, high complexion, and 
eyes of dark grey, so dark that through their 
long lashes they looked 

Jet, jet black. 

And like a hawk, 

And would na let a body be. 

Add to this, she was a fine musician, and of a 
dashing, lively, cai^ess spirit, easily led ty kind 
words ; a real cleverality she was at all sorts of 
work — and especially at flirting she was first- 
rate. A pleasanter creature 1 never saw in a 
house ; up stairs and down stairs, from kitchen 
to ganet, you heard her voice, either in 

* Oh, what’s that to anyone whether or no? 

t Irish for plenty. 


song or in laughter. There was only one subject 
brought a cloud over the sunshine of her face, 
and that was any remark arainst the faith she 
professed, and the priests, whose every word she 
reverenced as an oracle of God — aye, and much 
more than God’s word, that Oracle of Truth. 
At such times, the gathered brow and flashing 
eye showed that there was a fire smouldering in 
her bosom, like those hidden flames in the heart 
of Vesuvius, ready to burst forth in destruction 
and desolation. 

“Among the many gentlemen who visited 
the house, I was not long in discovering 
that there was one whose company and atten- 
tions were particularly agreeable to the young 
lady ; and a gay, rattling young man he 
seemed, full of fun and frolic, but very deter- 
mined withal in having his own way, sticking 
up to whatever he said or promised, no matter 
whether right or wrong. He was of a much 
higher rank than the McDermodys, being the 
only son of a Colonel Vincent, who had a large 
property in a neighbouring county. The old 
colonel was a real ‘True Blue’ — an Orange 
man, every inch of him ; and you may he sure 
he was very angry when he heard the report of 
his son’s attentions to Miss Juli^ McBemiody, 
the attorney’s sister. I happened to be painting 
the greenhouse at his place, and was hidden 
behind a flower-stand, on the day he taxed Mr. 
George, his son, with the matter. And he did 
it in such an outrageous manner, and lavished 
such abuse on tlie young lady, that his son at 
last lost all the little patience he ever possessed, 
and ruslied out of the house, exclaiming, ‘ Now, 
father, you have settled the business at once by 
your violence ; and this very evening the lovely 
Julia will be my betrothed, if she chooses;’ so 
saying, he mounted his horse, and galloped off 
to the town, went straight to Mr. McDermody’s, 
proposed, w^as accept^, and in a few weeks 
married, in spite of his father’s disapprobation . 
I painted their house. And a happy couple 
they were for the first year ; but after that, as 
the time of her confinement drew near, it was 
remarked that he had got a dogged, determined 
look, and she a suppressed flame in her eye, that 
broke out sometimes with an intolerable fierce- 
ness, and as suddenly was quenched in tears, or 
masked under a forced flow of high spirits and 
laughter out of tune and time. 

I “ Soon it became known that the birth of a 
son, which now took place, was, instead of a 
tie to bind more closely the hearts of the 
parents, but the beginning of dissensions be- 
tween the Protestant father and Komau Ca- 
tholic mother; each insisting on the child’s 
being baptised into their own faith. But the 
father triumphed, and rode over, after the 
ceremony, to tell his father of the birth and 
baotism of his grandson, which so delighted the 
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old man that he was quite reconciled to his 
son ; and while they were celebrating the event 
over a bottle of old port, the discontented 
mother at home was shedding tears of sorrow 
and anger over the hapless infant; and, sending 
secretly for a priest, had it re-baptised into the 
Romish faith. 

“Another year passed over this ill-^wsorted 
cou])le ; another son was born ; another 
squabble, more bitter than the first, took 
place, ending, as before, in the public Pro- 
testant baptism of the ^hild, and the secret 
re-baptising by the priest. Whilst things 
were going on so unhappily in this divided 
home, where the tenderest names were pro- 
nounced with cold accents and angry spirits. 
Time spd on his way ; and at length tlie long- 
coveted gift of a daughter was bestowed on Mrs. 
Vincent, who rejoiced much at the event, think- 
ing to lierself, ‘Surely, now my husband will 
not interfere in the baptism of this child P It 
is my right to have the daughters brought 
up in my own faith.* And such was the 
generally-adopted plan in mixed marriages. In 
mixed marriages the sons were to be of the 
father’s creed — the girls of the mother’s. The 
priests encouraged this plan, judging that 
if the husband were of the Romish faith, he 
would oblige liis wile to conform ; and if the ! 
wife, she, having the care of the children in 
their tender years, would easily so influence 
their minds that her pe(mle would be their 
people, and her God their God. Ritter was the 
disputation — fierce Mid violent the passion of 
the wretched Mrs. Vincent, when she dis- 
covered that this commonly agreed-to plan 
was not to be allowed in her case; and the 
next day was fixed on by the husband for the 
christening of the little girl, and he rode away 
f(» the ni^t to his father’s, who was to return 
with him, to honour with his presence the 
ceremony. As soon as he was gone the frantic 
mother dressed her baby, and carried it to the 
chaj^, where it was duly received into the 
CatnoHc Church ; and then porcliasing abso- 
lution for all her sins committed, and to be 
oonunitted, she returned home. 

“ 111* back of her honse looked out on the 
river, which, when joined by the sea at full tii, 
WES there very deep ; and a door opened from 
their garden to the river’s brink. In a busy sea- 
port the quietest part of the day is between one 
and two o’clock, ^enthe labourers and seamen 
about wharfs and quays arc engaged at dinner, 
except here and there a single watcher over 
some goods yet to be removed — or it might be 
one employed in painting the outside of a 
house. As it so happened, I was this very 
day oa the opposite side of the river to Mr. 
Vincent’s. All was comparatively quiet, and I 
heard a laugh as of children at play in Mrs. 


Vincent’s garden, and from my elevated posi- 
tion I saw her come down the walk between 
her two sons, with her baby in her arms ; the 
boys were tastened to her with cords, as if 
they were at the child’s play of horses. En- 
couraging them in their sport, she imd they 
ran along, reached the dooi| opened it, rushed 
on to the hank, and theu, with a sudden leap 
and a piercing scream, she plunged into the 
deep river, with her three helpless children. 
The eldest boy, as they sank and rose a^ain, 
had contrived to raise himself oii her shoulders, 
and cried, with an exceedirf^ bitter 017% ‘ Help, 
father! mother is drowning us!’ and she, on 
hearing this, gave another scream, and in 
heart-rending accents cried, ‘ Eorgive me, 
God!’ and, plunging again with her victims, 
sank — to struggle no more. This awful tragedy 
was acted, as it were, in a moment. I was 
one of the first to reach the bank, and plunge 
in to the rescue. Very soon we found the 
bodies, as she had the boys too firmly tied to 
herself to he easily detached ; and the baby — 
the much-loved, oft-longed-for daughter — was 
clasped so closely to her bosom that the horror- 
stricken and pitying bystanders could not un- 
close those loving but murderous arms, which 
pressed away its life iu the dark waters. 

“God help us {dl,andkeepu8from temptation ! 
It was a fearful sight to see the terrible beauty of 
that maddened woman, as she lay vrith her long 
blacA. hair streaming over her neck, and over 
the pale faces of her three drowned children — 
cold, stern, rigid, there she lay, waiting, as it 
were, the meeting with her unhappy husband, 
who was sent for with all speed, and whose 
distraction and remorse I cannot venture to 
depict. The crowd that attended the fourfold 
fuueral was immense ; and let us hope that Mr. 
Vincent returned from its solemn services a 
‘sadder and a better man.’ As for me, I 
say again — God keep us from temptation !” 
Letierkermy. M. A. Grusbek. 


SEABIRDS. 

The Gulls are natives of every shore from 
north to south. Clothed in a mass of close 
feathers, these birds appear larger than they iu 
reality are, as seen on ample slowly-flapping 
pinions, sailing along in a circling course, and 
fully intent on the waves beneath. 

The Common Skua ii the largest and 
most remarkable of the Gulls. The skua in- 
habits the arctic regions of Europe, Asia, and 
America, and is very abundant in the Orkn^s 
and Shetland Isles, breeding m communities 
upon Eoulah, IJnst, and Kona’s Hill, in Main- 
land. It is a rare and occasional visitor in the 
southern part of Great Britain. 

It is not merely bold, but feroebus in the 
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breeding-season. Selby says, “ It will at that 
time attack even man, without hesitation, should 
he happen to approach the sight of its nest ; 
and so impetuous is its attack that the natives 
of the Shetland Isles are compelled, on such 
occasions, to defend themselves by holding up 
a knife or sharp stick, on which the assailant 
has been frequently known to transfix and kill 
itself, whilst making pounces on the head of 
the intruder. Dogs, foxes, and other animals 
are instantly attacked, and so severely dealt 
with by the wings and beak of the strong, pug- 
nacious skua, as td be soon driven to a hasty 
retreat, and no bird is permitted to approach 
with impunity ; the eagle itself being beaten off 
with the utmost fury, should it happen to 
venture within the limits of the breeding terri- 
tory.” In some place* where these birds abound, 
they become Ihc giiardians of the young lambs, 
which thh people consider perfectly safe in 
summer ; and as a return for this protection, 
they are never moleitod, bbing held in no less 
esteem than the stork in HdJand, or the ibis 
in Egypt. Other ffslhi are, however, exuosed 
to the attacks oi these robbers, prooably 
because, being the most diEgent porsners of 
fish, they are sane to find from their exertions 
a never-failing sap^. 

The nest of thb wna conaiats of dried Mveds. 
There are two eggs of a dark olivc-gmen 
blotched with brown. The head is of a deep 
brown; the neck and the under plnm^e 
brownish^ey, marbled or tinged with reddish- 
brown. The bill and 1^ are black. 

The duties of incubation being over, the skua 
retires from the openi sea, and passes a solitary 
life during the winter, far from land. 

The Black-headed OuU abounds in various 
parts of the British coast, and in some places 
is called the brown-headed gull. To adopt the 
words of the “ Catalo^e of Norfolk and Suffolk 
Birds — “ This species never lays more than 
three eggs the first time ; but if these are taken, 
it w ill lay again. We found many of the old 
birds sitting in the middle of June; most of 
these birds had only one egg in the nest, but 
a few of them had two. Their nests are made 
of the tops of reeds and sedge, and are very 
flat at the surface. The eggs vary so much in 
size, shape, and colour that a person not well 
acquainted with them would suppose some of 
them to belong to a different species of bird, 
^me are thickly wavered with dusky snots, 
and others are of a light blue colour, without 
any spots at all. The young birds leave the 
nest as soon as hatched, and take to the water. 
When they can fly well, the old ones depart 
with them, and disperse themselves on the sea- 
coast, where they are fonnd during the autumn 
and winter. By the middle of July they all 
leave Sooulton, and are not seen there a^n 


till the following spring. We were a little 
surprised at seeing some of these gulls alight 
and sit upon some low bushy willows which 
grow on the island. No other than the brown- 
headed gull breeds at this mere ; a few of them 
also breed in many of the marshes contiguous 
to the sea-coast of Norfolk.” 

The greater Black-backed Gull breeds in 
abundance on a lew of the islands of Orkney 
and Shetland. The birds select with care 
either a place surrounded by the Waters of 
some inland lake, where no boat has ever been, 
or one that is difficult of access by climbing. 
A communication from one rock to anotlier is 
formed by tw^o parallel ropes, between which 
a large wooden box is suspended by holes in 
each side, through which the ropes pass, and 
the box is thus readily drawn from rock to 
rock; after the eggs are all carried o(f, sheep 
are conveyed across to paainre on the ricli grass 
produced by the dung of the birds. 

The Wanderiog AUwtnMi is the largest of 
all the birds that fnquent the sea-coast; it 
measures three feet in length, while the extent 
of its wings is variously stated. Forster sajs 
it is about ten feet ; Parkins, eleven feet seven 
inches; (fook^ eleven feet; another authority 
says twelve feet — a specimen in the I«venaii 
Museum measured thirteen feet; and Ives 
describes one, shot off the Cape of Good Hope, 
which meaaured seventeen feet and a half from 
wing to wing. “How powerful,” says Dr. 
Arnott, “must be the wing muscles of birds 
which sustain themselves in the air for hours 
together 1 The great albatross, with wings 
extending fourteen feet or more, is seen io the 
stormy solitude of the Southern Ocean, accom- 
panying ships for whole days, without even 
resting on the waves.” 

The beak of this bird is very powerful, 
but it seldom acts except on the defensive. 
It get.s rid of the sea-gulls, who are constantly 
teasing it, in a singular manner, by descending 
rapidly through the air, and plunging the 
assailant into the water. The general colour 
is a dull white, clouded wdth pale brown, the 
wings being black ; the bill is yellow ; the legs 
flesh-colour. Its weight has been variously 
stated at from twelve to twenty- eight pounds. 

Small marine animals and the spawn of fishes 
form the chief food of this biru; but it also 
greedily devours kinds of fishes when they 
can be obtained. So voracious is it that it 
may be taken with a hook and line, baited 
merely with a piece of sheep’s skm. 

To the flying fish these birds am pecttbariy 
obnoxious ; driven by the dolphin out of the 
water, to vibrate their finny wings in a short 
flight through the air, they sweep upon tliem, 
and seize them with their powerful beak, the 
edges of which, in both mandibles, arc slmip 




from the great weight of the birds they 
liave much difficulty in raising themselves into 
the air, which they do by striking the surface 
of the water with their feet , but when once on 
the wing their flight is rapid It is apparently 
erformed with great ease, as they appear to do 
ttle more than sway themselves in the air, some- 
times inclming to the left, and at other times 
to the Tight, ghding with great rapidity over 
the surface of the sea It is only m bad weather 
that their flight is at any great elevation. 
Their voice resembles the brayiog of an par 


"Now and then,” says Mrs Meredith, “a 
slow flapping motion serves to raise the alba- 
tross higher m the air, hut the swift move- 
ment and busy flutter of* other birds seems 
beneath his dign’ty He sails almost close to 
you, like a silent spectre Nothing of life 
appears in his still, motionless form but his 
keen piercing eye, except that occasionally his 
head turns slightly, and betrays a sharp, prying 
expression, that somewhat shakes your behef 
in the lordly indifference he would fain assume , 
and if you fling overboard a piece of rusty pork, 




SEABIRDS. 



\iith food, and during this penod thev are 
80 tame as to suffer themselves to he shoved 
from the nest while the eggs are taken from 
them , but at other times, when caught, they 
will defend tliemselvis stoutly with the bill 
The style of albatrosses m selecting their 
mates, and also in their courtship, is descnbed 
as very ludicrous. The couple approach one 
another with great apparent ceremony, bring- 
ing their beaks repeatedly together, swinging 
their heads, and contemplating each other with 
very deliberate attention Sometimes this 


will continue for two hours together, hke a 
courtship in a pantomime. 

The Fulmar Petrel is always abundant in 
Davis’ Straits and Baffin’s Bay, and it is common 
in the icy seas It appears, however, to he 
migratory, as Captain Sabine, when detained 
in Jacob’s Bay, saw these birds passing in a 
continual stream to the northward, m numbers 
only inferior to the flight of the “passenger 
pigron” of North America 

They visit the rocky St Kilda, one of the 
western ides of Scotland, in spring, and find 
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HOW TO MAKE CHILDREN UNHEALTHY. 


a temporary abode there in holes and caverns. 
The Stormy Petrel, or “ Mother Carey’s 
Chicken,” is seen by navigators in every 
part of the ocean, skimming over t lie surface 
of a heavy rolling sea. Before a stonn, these 
birds flock under the wake of a ship, and are 
looked upon by the sailors as foreboding evil. 
“ But,’ ’ says that accurate naturalist, Alexander 
Wilson, “ as well migiit they curse the mid- 
night lighthouse, that, star-like, guides them 
on their w^aterj' way, or the buoy that warns 
them of the sunken rocks below, as this Iiarm- 
less wanderer, whoec nmaBor iuforms them of 
the approach of the storm, and thereby enables 
them to prepare for it.” 

The whole of the family of the petf^ arc 
characterised by the strength and expansivenesa 
of their wings, with the aid of which they 
traverse immeasurable tracts of the ocean in 
search of food, and support their fliglit at con- 
siderable distances from land, seid^ hnviag 
recourse to their power of swhnming. 


HOW TO MAKE OtHLDJtOI UNHEALTHY.^ 

Miss MiJiTiNEAUyin “How to Make Home 
Unhealtliy,” thus admonishes the matron and 
the nurse. 

In laying a foundation of ill-health, it is a 
great point to be able to begin at the beginning. 
You liave the future man at excellent advantage 
when he is between your fingers as a baby. 
One of Hoffman’s heroines, a clever housewife, 
discarded and abhorred her lover from the 
moment of his cutting a yeast dumpling. 
There are some little enormities of that kind 
which really cannot be forgiven, and one such 
is, to miss the opportunity of physicking a 
baby. Now, I will tell you how to treat the 
future pale-lace at his first entrance intol ife. 

A little while before the birth of any child, 
have a little something ready in a spoon ; and, 
after birth, be ready at tlie first opportunity to 
Ihnist this dow’n his tliroat. Let liis first gift 
from his fellow -creatures be a do^e of physic — 
honey and calomel, or something of that kind ; 
hut you had better ask the nurse for a prescrip- 
tion. Have ready, also, before birth, au 
abundant stock of pins ; for it is a great poiut, 
in putting the first dress upon the little naked 
body, to contrive that it shall contain as many 
pins as possible. The prick of a sly pin is 
excellent for making children cry ; and since it 
may lead nurses, mothers, now and then even 
doi^ra, to administer p^sic for the cure of 
imaginary gripings in the bowels, it may be 
twice hissed. Si^tary enthusiasts are apt to 
say that strings, not pins, are the right 
fastenings for infants’ clothes. Be not misled. 
Is not the pin-enshion an ancient institution? 
What is to say, “ Welcome, little stranger,” if 


? ins cease to do so P Resist this innovation I 
t is the small end of the wedge. The next 
thing that a child would do, if let alone, would 
be to sleep. I would not sulfer that. The 
poor thing must want feeding ; therefore 
waken it, and make it eat a sop, for that wiD 
be a pleasant joke at the expense of nature. 
It win be like wakening a gentleman after 
midnight, to put into his mouth some pickled 
herring; only the baby cannot thank you for 
your kindness as the gentleman might do. 

This is a golden rule concerning babies : to 
procure sickly growth, let the child ulw'ays 
suckle. Attempt no regularity in nursing. It. 
is true that, if an infant be fed at the breast 
ereiy four hours, it will fall into the habit ot 
dawmur food only so often, and wiU sleep very 
tnmqoilly during the interval. This may save 
troohle^ bat it is a device for rearing healthy 
chiMren ; wt- dncaii it. Our infants shall be 
luntsad in no new^&ngied. wiqr. As for the 
child’s ciyiog, qoiet co^ eighteen-pence a bot- 
tfai ; M that a^smeot is very soon disposed of. 

Never be without a flask of Godfrey’s 
QoriUiilv or Baffy, in the nursery ; but the fact 
is, that yon onglit to keep a medicine-chest. 
A good deal of curious information may be 
obtained by watching the effects of various 
medicines upon your children. 

Never be guided by the child’s teeth in 
weaning it. Wean it before the first teetli are 
cut, or after they have learned to bite. Wean 
all at once, with bitter aloes or some similar 
devices ; and change the diet suddenly . It i.s 
a foolish thing to ask a medical attendant how 
to regulate the food of children : lie is sure to 
be overrun with bookish prejudices ; but nurses 
are practical women, who understand thoroughly 
matters of this kind. 

Do not use a cot for infanta, or presume 
beyond the time-honoured institution of the 
cradle. Active rocking scuds a child to sleej) 
by causing giddiness. Giddiness is a dis- 
turbance of the blood’s usual w^ay of circula- 
tion ; ob\iously’, therefore, it is a thing to aim 
at in onr nurseries. For elder children, 
swinging i.s an excellent amusement, if they 
become giddy on the 8winj,^ 

III your nursery, a maid and two or three 
children may conveniently be quartered for the 
night, by all means carefully secured from 
draughts. Never omit to use at night a 
chimney-board. The nprsery- window ought 
not to much opened ; and the door should 
be kept always shut, in order that the clamour 
of the children mny not annoy others in your 
house. 

When the children walk out for an airing, 
of course they are to be little ladies and gentl^ 
men. They are not to scamper to and fro j a 
litUe gentle amble with a hoop ought to be 
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their severest exercise. In sending' them to 
walk abroad, it is a good thing to let their Icm 
he bare. The gentleman pana, probably, wonid 
find bare legs rather cold walking in the 
streets of London ; hut the gentleman son, of 
coui’se, has quite another constitution. Besides, 
how can a boy, not predisposed that way, hope 
to grow up cousuraptive, if some pains are not 
taken with him in his childhood? 

It is said that of old time children in the 
Balearic Islands were not allowed to eat their 
dinner until, hjr adroitness in tl»e shooting of 
stones out of a sling, they had dislodged it 
from a rafter in the house. Children in the 
British Islands should be better treated. Lei 
them not only have their meals unfailingly, but 
let them be at all other times tempted and 
bribed to eat. Cakes and sweetmeats of 
alluring shape and colour, fruits, and palatable 
messes, should, without any regularity, be 
added to the diet of a child. The stomach, we 
know, requires three or four hours to digest a 
meal, expects a moderate routine of tasks, and 
between each task looks for a little period of 
rest. Now, as we hope to create a Meak 
digestion, what is more obvious than that we 
must use artifice to circumvent the stomach ? 
In one hour we must come upon it nnex- 
jiectedly with a dose of fruit and sngtr; then, 
if the regubr dinner has been taken, astonish 
the digestion, while at work upon it, with the 
appearance of an extra lump of cake, and 
presently some gooseberries. In this way we 
soon triumph over Nature, who, to speak 
truth, does not permit to us an easy victor) , and 
does try to accommodate her working to our 
whims. We triumph, aud obtain our reward 
in children pale and polite, children with 
appetites already formed, that will become our 
good allies against their health in after life. 

Principiis obsta. Let us subdue mere Nature 
at her first start, and make her civilised in her 
beginnings. Let us wipe the rose-tint out of 
the child’s cheek, in good hope that the man 
will not be able to recover it. White, yellow, 
and purple— let us make them to be his future 
tricolour. 


THE EMPLOYMENTS OF WOMEN. 

TO TKB unToa or thx ** Englishwoman’s 

DOMESTIC MASASSIVE.” 

Sir, — I am ltd by difficulties which surround 
me at home to look abroad for help and adviee. 
My p<Miticm is simply this — and I believe it is the 
lot of many hundTeds of my countrywomen : I 
live in a small country town, in one of the home 
counties, aod am the daughter of a solicitor ; 
my father has but a snmll practice, and, having 
DO other means, has Ctwiseqsently a limited 
income. I am one of five daughters, all tolerably 


good-looking, but not of amazing beauty ; our 
agfs vary from fifteen to five-aad-twenty. We 
receive from our gentlemen acquaintances a 
moderate share of attention ; but not one of us 
is yet engaged. Young men of the present day, 
I believe, are prudent in forming matrimonial 
connexions; and they fear — in our case, no doubt 
— becoming related to a family miserably strug- 
gling under the weight of respectable pauperism. 
I, as a young lady, do not blame 4,hem for their 
just fears. Well, what are we to do? My 
desire is, to earn my own living ; for all the 
dislike I might liave once entertained to “ learn- 
ing a business,” or “ seeking employment,” has 
completely evaporated before the innumerable 
petty miseries which our family have expe- 
rienced. Now, Mr. Editor, my parents, to 
whom I have very slightly suggest^ ray wish 
to relieve them of the expense of one of their 
daughters, indignantly scout the idea. They 
say that I can find no remunerative employment 
without lowering my sell'; and they ask me what 
“ Oliver people ” would think of it. 1 inwardly 
reply that I think nothing can he more de- 
grading than the continued enlargement of our 
present debts, the amount of which must one 
day overw helm us. However, all my arguments 
are of no avail with my family and relations. 

I should now like to know from you, Mr. 
Editor, if tiiere is no respectable employment 
to which I can turn my hands? lou, who 
minister kindly and with ^at talent to the 
wants and wishes, social and literary, of so many 
thousands of my countrywomen, can surely 

i )oiut out some plan of employment whereby 
; can reputably help myself and others. If you 
reply that the prejudices are so great against 
feminine employment that you cannot assist 
me in the matter, then do 1 proclaim, along 
with many of my sister Englishwomen, thai: 
measures should be taken to assail these absurd 
prejudices, and that the fact of a young lady 
being engaged in a business occupation should 
not in the least militate against wsr respecta- 
bility or position in society. Help us poor girls, 
Mr. Editor, in this attempt to become inde- 
pendent and self-supporting, and the English- 
woman’s Domestic Magazine will bear yet 
another claim to the consideration of your 
subscribers, especially such as your present cor- 
respondent, 

Epsom. Mart B. 

P.S.— Why do not such noble-minded noble 
ladies — as the Duchess of Sutherland, -Lady 
Shaftesbury, Lady Palmerston, and others — turn 
a sm^ portion of their valuable attention to 
such miseries as ours? If they woirid smile ou 
employment for their distres^ sisters, then 
would it become fashionable, and, par eonte- 
qaenccy universal. 
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THE ANGEL. 

A PAGE FOR THE YOUNG. 

As soon as a good child dies, one of God's 
anMls descends upon the earth, takes tlie dead 
clmd upon his arm, spreads out his large white 
wings, and flies over all the places that were 
dear to the child ; and plucks a handful of 
flowers, which he then carries to heaven, in 
order that they may bloom still more beauti- 
fully there than they did here on eartli. The 
loving Gbd presseth all these flowers to his 
hosom ; but tl)e flower tliat he loves best he 
kisseth ; and then it receives a voice, and can 
sing and join in the universal bliss. 

An angel of God related this as he bore a 
dead child to heaven ; and the cliild heard as 
in a dream ; and they flew over all the spots 
around the house w'here the little one had 
played, and they passed through gardens with 
the loveliest flowers. “Which one shall we 
take with us and plant in heaven ?” asked the 
angel. 

And a beautiful slender rose-tree was stand- 
ing there ; but a wanton liaud had broken the 
stem, so that all the branches, full of large htilf- 
open rose-buds, hung down quite withered. 

“ The poor tree 1” said tly? child ; “ take it, 
so that it may bloom again on high wdth the 
doviog God.” 

And the angel took it, and kissed the child ; 
and the little one half-opened his eyes. They 
gathered some of the superb flowers, but they 
took the despised daisy and the wild pansy, 
too. 

“ Now we have flowers,” said tlie child, and 
the angel nodded ; but they did not yet fly up 
to heaven. 

It was night: it was quite still. They 
stayed in the great city, they floated to and 
fro in one of the narrowest streets, where great 
Leaps of straw, of ashes, and rubbish, lay about ; 
there had been a removal. There lay broken 
potsherds and plates, plaster figures, rags, the 
crowns of old hats ; nothing but things that 
were displeasing to the sight. 

And amidst the devastation the angel pointed 
to the fragments of a flower-pot, and to a clod 
of earth that had fallen out of it, and which 
was only held together by the roots of a great 
withered wild flower; but it was good for 
nothing now, and was therefore thrown out 
into the street. 

“ We will take that one with us,” said the 
«ngel, “ and I will tell you about it while we 
are flying.” 

And now they flew on, and the angel related — I 

“ Down yonoer, in the narrow street, in the | 
low cellar, lived once a poor sickly boy. He ! 
liad been bedridden from his very infancy. When I 
he was very well indeed, he could just go a | 


few times up and down the little room on his 
crutches ; that was all. Some days in summer 
the sunbeams fell for half-an-hour on the 
little cellar-window ; and then, when the boy 
sat there, and let the warm sun shine upon 
him, and saw the red blood through his small 
thin fingers, then it was said, ‘res, he has 
been out to-day.’ All he knew of the won- 
drously beautiful spring-time, the green and 
beauty of the w^oods, was from the first bough 
of a beech-tree that a neighbour’s son once 
hroudit him ; and he held it over his head, 
and dreamed he was under the Leeches, where 
the sun shone and the birds were singing. 

“ One day in spring, his neighbour’s son 
brought him some wild flowers also, and among 
them w'as by chance one with a root ; it was, 
therefore, planted in a flower-pot, and placed 
in the wiudow close by his bedside. And a 
fortunate hand had planted the flower; it 
thrived, put forth new shoots, and every year 
had flowers. I'o the sick boy it was the most 
beautiful garden — his little treasure upon 
earth. He watered and tended it, and took 
care that it got everj’ sunbeam, to the very last 
that glided by on the lowest pane. And the 
flower grew up in his very dreams, with its 
colours and its fragrance. To it he turned in 
dying, when the loving God called him to Him- 
self. He has now been a year with God — a 
year has the flow^er stood in the window, 
withered and forgotten ; and now, at the re- 
moval, it has been thrown among the rubbish 
into the street. And that is the flower, the 
same poor faded flower, wiiich we have taken 
info our nosegay ; for this flower has caused 
more joy thau the rarest flower in the garden 
of a queen.” 

“ But how do you know all this ?” asked the 
child which the angel was carrying to heaven. 

“ I know it,” said the angel ; “ I was myself 
the little sick boy that went on crutches. I 
must surely know my own flower again.” 

And the child opened his ej'es, and looked 
in the beautiful calm face of the angel ; and at 
the same moment they were in heaven, where 
was only joy and blessedness. 

And God pressed the dead child to his 
bosom : thereon it became winged like the other 
angel, and flew hand in hand with him ; and 
God pressed all the flowers to his bosom, but 
the poor withered flower he kissed; and a 
voice was given to it, and it sang with all the 
angels that moved around God, some quite 
near, and others round these in larger circles, 
always further away in immensity, but all 
equallv blessed. 

And thev all sang, great and small; the 
good dear child, and the poor field flower that 
liad lain withered among the sweepings in the 
narrow, dingy street. 
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Dlolicrs* ia ®omsg0ttb£nls. 


GRATIS SUPPLEMENT 
Our Subscribers imv very safely recommend 
the next i umbtr at least totht attention >ftheii 
fair friends It will contain the pi omised Supple 
ment Sheet (halt tlie si/e ot the Magazine itselt), 
wholly devoted to ianey woik patterns 


PRIZE WORK PATTERNS 
A Subscriber lately favourtd us with two 
worked pittems ot edging fe pet*> th tt we h wt 
engrateaone in tlu piesent nunil er and the othei 
shall appear next month \n 1 this b s suggeste 1 
that as we give ] ri7< s toi tl t lest litei iry < in 
positions wcshtuldals gnt pir s t r tie bt'-t 
original patterns in f iiiey w i U \V t h i\e there 
lore . 1 esolvtd to aw ard a tii Steel PI >te Liigr iv 
ing from a picture 1 3 Tohii Fi ml lin 1 r the be *51 
Worked Pattern (oiigin il) <1 a Chemisette in 
Embroidery y and a handsome >olume lor the 
second best The pattern obtaining the i nze w ill 
be engraved for the b( nefit ot ill ui sul sciibti s 
The eompetino pattt rns toi the farst pri/e must 
he sent m by the 10th ot December, with an 
afiii matiou that they arc original 


PRIZE COMPOSITIONS 
Competitors aie rerainlcl that essays on the 
subji ct ot The Uses of Sorrow announced lor 
last month must be sent in 1 11 < 1 beJ le the 10 th 
ot Nov ember The sul jeet ol the next Essay (tor 
the Det ember number) is, DisrAiiu x of Years 
AMD Marriage ’ 


THE ANNUAL PRIZES 

In future, purchasers of the back volumes, by 
sending in the cheques tobetound in « leh will 
he entitled to a chance m the next distr bution ot 
Prizes Purchasers of volumch winch contain 
cheques for a specific prize may send them to the 
office, where they will be changed for new ones 

Bead Bdqiwg— Mrs M— This Bead Edging 
must be woiked in the same manner as the one 



A SrMmiiiwi ohliiftniflT us with 

workpit wutrni of th# S«-Bijop'fbHl Bulging —Ist 
fow—/* chain, join J chain a, 1 chain I I mg inta 



loop 1 epeat fi om a five times 2nd row — t cham, 
1 If ng into first space, b, 2 chain, 1 long into next 
spice repeat from b four times 3rd row— I 
double crochet, 3 long, 1 double crochet mto every 
space r chain Repeat from the commencement , 
but at the end ot ind row join into 2nd cham from 
1 ist shell and after the Ist long of 8rd row, join 
into 1 ist pattern 

Jane k and L S —The Embroidered Spng 
given is suitable for an insertion, or for the front 
ot an infant s robe The w hole ot it is worked in 
the uvu il satin stitch The larger leaves should 
have two or three threads run the long way betori 



w orkmg across, to make them more raisecL The 
centre ot the flowers are eyelet holes 
Alma — A correspondent “ anxiously wishes to 
know what we think of the suggestion ot Punch to 
christen pretty babies Alma ** as commemorating 
a gallant event, as being euphonious in sound and 
beautifhl m signification the Latm meaning 
being “gentle” We are quite of opinion that 
Alma would make an exceedingly pretty and 
sensible addition to the meagre list ot names which 
bother 'young mothers when they would choose 
And, for memory s sake of the brave men whe 
fell upon the field we will readily pension all the 
little girls christened “ Alma » durmg the present 
month with the volumes of the £molishwoxam*S 
Domestic Magazine “ for ever »’ 

S H is assured that we feel all the force of her 
representations. Her rerses we reluctantly de> 
dine. 


given last month We hope it will please our 
correspondents generally. 




THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


Clara M.— We are greatly obUgedtn Clara M. 
for her worked patterns of oroi-hft edging. One 
of the two. at least, shall appear. 

“ The Drebsmaeer.’’--“ Lxgiitand Shadow ’’arc 
veiy reapeetfuUy <ieeUnt?d. 

W. M.— See notice on previouw page. 

A. K. T.— The Sybil is deceased. 

M.’s Ode to a R(^ is extremely good, and we 
ititouldihaveinsei'ted it hut torthe last stanza, which 
is haj’jlly written in a good spirit, and would be un- 
intelUgible without an explanatory note. Her 
friend eosiposTtion, aliich she is kind enough to 
praise, is, however, of precisely that eliarneter 
which (we trust) will nerer see the light in these 
columns. 

Decliwbd— with respect. J. It’s charades 
(need more freedom in the rense)— “ Lily Lea ” 
(not original)— “ The Pastor” (ruther irreverent) 
— “ Era Stanlv.^ 

E. D— We no not know the deriration of the 
word you mention ; it most probably arosie in the 
workshop, and workshops are full of incom- 
prehensible teehmcid tmns,to which no reason- 
able derhation at all enn be assigned. A rectipt 
for plain cakcyou will find in the jjresient numb<*r. 
E. D.’s writing is wy good, and when she be- 
^•omes more practised she will write a sufficiently 
elegant hand. 

A Subscriber wMies for a really good receipt 
for cleaning straw and Tuscan bonnets. 

Eba — E ach set of elieques entitles the bolder to 
a prize. If Eba takes in three sets of the Maga- 
zine, «he will have three chances in the distribution 
<if prizes, by aeudmg in all the clteques at the con- 
i'lusion of volume. 

Snowdrof thinks many of our readers may be 
interested to kuowthat, after other remedies had 
railed, she found that the old-fashioned remedy 
mr a *• stye,” to wit, rabbing the eyelid with a goid 
nag, vwy suc<H«8fuL Swowdrop’s handwrituig 
is oeitai^y not so elegant as piractice should 
make it. 

M aBUARETTA must not su|»po8e herself sUjffited. 
lier stoi7 is already in ty^, and will probably 
ii]>pear in ‘tile next moil’s number. 

Erratcm.— T he autiioress of the Prize Compo- 
sitioa prkUod in our last number points out that 
*’ To same of these,” at page 174, ^d column, 

:^2nd tine from the top,aboukl read ” To none of 
thcBe.'' 


£l||tngs Ibirrti^ JMoMng. 


To Clraiv Bunm Lace.— D etach the bkmd from 
theeauLbatnotfromthecinilling.of aoap. Fold 
it emtly in friur lengths, if scalloped at the edge, 
and takeioRFeldiai the scallops lap over each other. 
Tack it evenly, first along the scalloped edge, next 
where it joinilhequiiling, wtt it in cold soft water, 
soapit weUwitiiioiMm«m soap, yellow or white, 
taldmg case there is no grsvetly roughness in the 
oonp ; lather lightiy, and do not rub too bnrd. If 
■wery ( Brty , me two or three waters, repeating the 
pTOOSM of tatberhig. Rinse it finally in soft cold 
water, and. when quite free fkwn soap, dip in 
water fbghtlj blbed with smdlt, commonly called 
7>owilecHmie, with three or f«nir small lum{»s of 
white angar dissolved in it. Squeeze it, then lay 
it betweenHw IMdaof a dtotb, pull the pmeking- 
threafts otit, and rnifold; then iron it before it is 
dry. The iron vum/t not be j|[ied lengthwis<‘, but 
in timrtsfriulces from the qJninjr to the scallop, 
^ edge if it is hot scalloped. Seat detach the 
bkmd from the qtill)ingrand,fii»lty, passthe iron 
I^htly along the bkmd, without sfrwming it; roll 
on a card ready iM* use. 


Kaltdoe.— This cosmetic has the credit oi 
rendering the complexion clear, and freeing it 
from blotches, TIuiugli we place but little faith 
' in nostinims of this kind, we, at the request of 
several eorrespondents, append the mode of pre- 
paring Kalydor. II it possesses no positive virtues, 

I it certainly can do no harm, as will be seen from 
I the siinphcify of its comiiosition. Take rose- 
' water, one ])mt; tinctureof Uenzoin, two drachms 
(about a small taWevpoonfUl); mix, and it is ready 
I for use. It is appli^ in tlie same manner as a 
lotion, by wetting the corner of a soft towel, and 
dabbing the face with it. 

How TO Make Canaries Familiar.— If you 
I wish — ns all who truly love birds must wi^h—to 
I make your “pets’’ tamilinr. give them every now 
I and then a small qutintity of yolk of egg, boiled 
I hard, and a small quantity of “ Clitlord's ilerraan 
Paste,” mixed with a stale sponge-cake. Put this, 
lovingly, into a little “exclusive’’ tin pan. fitted 
in a sly corner of the cage, and the treat Mill have 
A double charm. These innoci'nt liltle creatUireB 
love to flirt wath anv nice pickings tlius myste- 
riously com eyed totbem; aud they will keep oa 
chattering to you in a language of their own. tor 
m.any minutes, while viewing the operations in 
wliicli you are actively engaged for their particular 
benefit. 

To Protect Fruit aud Forut Trees.— C ol- 
lect a wbeelbarrowful of cow-dung from the 
pasture ; add a sufficient quantity of soot, until it 
resembles mortar in consistency ; let it remain 
unused tor a week, but do not add water to it. 
Then apply it with your hand or with a trowel to 
the stems of the tries. It will be a repellent to 
bares and horses for full two years, and will not 
injure the trees which have received it. 

To Destroy Insects.— W hen plants or flowers 
are attacked by insects, the following recipe, which 
IS in no respect injurious to any plant, will be 
found an eflectuul remedy To six ti^rts of soft 
w ater, add half a pound of black soft soap and a 
quarter of a pint ot turpentine ; to be applied to the 
stems with an ordinary paint-brush. By painting 
frames, hot houses, trellises, &c., with gas tar, tlie 
visits of spiders, eju’wigs, caterpillars, and other 
plagues may be eftectually prevented. ~ 

To Clear a W ell of Foul Air. — Put a quart 
ortwoof unslaiked lime into a bucket, and, before 
lowering it intiS the well, put a sufiicient quantity 
of watiTon the lime to sla^ldjt ; then let it dowm 
to the water, but not so as to go into it. In a few 
minutes the well will be cleared of foul air^ the 
Blacking lime either absorbing the noxious uir, or 
f'oi eing it out of the u elL 

A Poison for Rats.— M ix twelve ounces of 
staridi thoroughly with eight ounces of cold water, 
and add forty ounces of boiling-water. Whei^ 
by stirring the starch, jelly is formed, put into it 

vessel for a few minutes'. Tlien mix' tiie mass well; 
when cold, add tome powdered valerian root, or 
anise-seed. To preserve the paste, fill some small 
wide-mouth Jars with it, and close the jars care- 
fully to prevent access of air. The paste Bhould 
be spread on slices of bread, and these placed near 
holes tbronirfa whkdi the iwts taking icmre 
ttiat they are o o nstnn tij * renu w ed as oonsuti^. 

SiMPU Waybr FxtTcm«— <PresB gently into tiie 
tube of a glass or poraeUdn fnirod a piece of fine 
eotton, then put toe funnel over the larcMt-iized 
decanter that can be bonght, or it may os rstied 
over a good-«izcd water pitcher. The cotton to 
be changed dally. This as a better plan than Ihe 
patent &tei«; torin the patent frlters tfaewnter 
18 continually being filtered through the same im- 
purities, whereas the cotton Is ehimged every day. 
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Cooktrg, IJkklmj, anb ^wscrbrng. 

Good Common Plcm Cake.— F our potinda of ! 
flour, four ounces ot butter, and four ounces of 
£Uffar; with a pound of currants, well washed and 
dried, florae spice , and three efrjffl. Or mix the above 
ingredients (except the eggfi) into a li^ht doufjh, 
with four spoonftils of yeast, and a quart of milk 
warmed; make into fifteen or sixteen cakes, and 
bake on a floured tin half-an-liour. 

Apple Ma&MAlade. — Scald apples till they 
will pulp from the core; then take an equal 
weight of sugar in large lumps ; just dip them in 
water, and, boiling it till it can be well skimmed, 
and is a thick synip, put it to the jailp, and simmer 
it on a quick fire a quarter ot an honr. Grate a 
little kmon-peel betore boiled, but if too much It 
will be bitter. 

' Arrowroot Jellt.— P ut into a saucepan half 
a pint of water, a glass of shciTy, or a spoonftal of 
brandy, grated nutmeg, and fine sugar ; boil once 
up, then mix by degrees Into a dessert-spoonful 
ot arrowroot, previously rubbed smooth, with two 
spoonfuls of cold water; then return the whole 
into tin* saucepan ; stir and boil it three minutes, 
i llriTERKi) Rice.— W asfi and pick some rice, 
drahi, and put it with some new milk, enough 
jiMt to swell it, over the fire ; when tender, pour 
on the milk, and add a bit ttf bntter, a little sugar, 
and pounded cinnamon. Shake it, that it do not 
bul*b, and serve. 

To Stew Pigeons.— Take care that they are 
quite fresli, and carefully cropped, drawn, and 
, washed ; then soak them half-an-hour. In the 
meantime out a hard white Cabbage in slices (as 
if for pickling) into tvater ; drain it, and then boil 
it in milk and water : drain it again, and lay some 
of it at the bottom of a stewpan. Put the pigeons 
' upon it, but first season them well with pepper 
j and salt, and cover them kith the remainder of 
the cabbage. Add a little brotli, and stew gently 
' till the pigeons are tender ; tlien put among them 
two or three spoonfuls of cream, and a piece of 
butter and flour for thickening. After a boil 
or two, serve the birds in the middle, and the 
cabbage placed round them. 

To Broil Pigeons,— A fter cleaning, split the 
backs, pcppei and salt them, and broil them very 
, nicely ; pour over them either stewed or pickled 
mushrooms in melted butter, and serve as hot as 
possible. 

, Maccaroni.— Boil it in milk, or a weak veal 
{ bMh, pretty well flavoured with salt. When 
tender, put it into a dish without the liquor, and 
among it put some bits of butter and grated 
cheese, and over the top grate more, and a little 
more butter. Set the disn into a Dutch oven a 
uarter of an hour, but do not let the top become 
ard. 

Bret Roots make a very pleasant addition to 
wkiter-salad, of Which they may agreeably form 
a fill! half, instead of being only used to ornament 
it. This root is cooling and veiy wholesome. It 
is extremely good boiled, and sliced with a small 
quantity of ohion ; or Stewed with whole onions, 

, uave of small, as follows; -Boil the beet tender 
I with tile skin on, Slice it Into a stewpan with a 
little broth, and a spoonful of vinegar ; shnmer 
till the gravy 1* ttaged ndththe colour, then put it 
Into a (umall dlSh.and make a round of thetmt- 
ton-onions, first noiled till tender; take off the 
■kin .lust before serving, and mind they are quite 
hot and clear. Or, roast three large onions, and 
fpeol off the outer skins till they look clear, and 
serve the beet-root stewed round tnem. If beet- 
root is 1ft the least brcrtcen before dressed, It parts 
with its colour, and looks ill. 


S2Iil Hnb SSlisbont. 


Lady Bath, with a dreadful temper, havl n good 
de^ilofwit. Lord Bath s-^ying to her in ont* ot 
her pasflioiiK, “ Pniy. my dcar.ktep \ our t. nipt r,” 
she replied, “ Keep my temper! I don’t like it m> 
w'ell; 1 wonder you should.” 

Few have the courage^ to correct a friend, be- 
cause you rarely meet a tiiend who has tno 
courage to bear correction. 

A costermonger meeting one of bis own iro- 
ternity the other day, whoso fjony might be con- 
sidered ns a sort of tquinf living skeleton, re- 
monstrated with the owner for*‘ blowing ovt tfm 
hixnnimaVs hide,” as he very elegantly termed 
it, and aflked him if he never fed him. ” Never 
fed him ' my eyes, but that’s a good un !’» was the 
reply ; “ why, he’s got a bushel and a half o’ oats 
at home now, only he harnH got no time to eat 
them** 

A medical advertisement for the sale of a prac- 
tice lately appeared in the Lancet, ending with 
the following pithy announcement :—** N.B. A 
railway in the neighbourhood.’’ 

Wise men may always make their own future, 
and seize their own rates. Prudence, patience, 
labour, valour— these are the stars that rule the 
career of mortals. 

Connsellor Rudd, of the Irish bar, was equally 
remarkable for his love of whist and the dingy 
coloor of his linen. “My dear Dick,** said Curran 
to him one day, “ you i*an*t think bow puzzled we 
are to know where you boy all year dirty shirts.” 

Cook, the plaver, was, in one of his mad moods, 
annoi^d by a dfrunken soldier, who professed to 
have "been Cook’s comrade when he(C,) was in 
the army. George, who was alwaxs grandilo- 
quent when in liquor, ordered him to be quiet, 
and added a threat of knocking him down if he 
disobeyed: the soldier was not quiet, and down 
he went. Poor Cook was hauled ofl to thii guard- 
room, and little Simmons ran to tell Mr. Harris 
that the tragedian was in custody. “In custody! 
What for*” cried H. ‘‘ Keeping a private tUUt 
sir,” replied Simmons. 

Sydney Smith writes;— “ If men are to be fook, 
it were better that they were fools in littte matters 
than in great ; dulness, turned up with temerity, 
is a livery all the worse for the facings; and the 
most tremendous of all things is aniagnammous 
dunce.” 

The old see aflur ; they stand on the height ot 
experience, as a warder on the crown of a tower. 

Ambition has no fouitkra, and so lives for ever. 

Smoke comes from the branch which, cut in 
the sap, is enst uiam the fire ; and regret irom 
the heart which is severed from the world while 
ttie world is in its May. 

Cramm, wh^ Masterof the RoBs in Irob^id, 
was going one day to a levee at the CasUe. There 
was a great press of oarrii^s; whoi, all at oooe, 
he was startled by the pole of the carnage which 
followed him crying thrmigh the hook of his. 
He hastily nut his head out oftlte whidew, crying 
to the coaoWan, “Stop, stop! the pole ot the 
carriage behind is driven kito nsl** “Arralk 
then, all right again, yoar boonac,” replied 
Bat tttumagly, ^ for dfwo my 

the carriage before!** Twis is m saniple of the 
i iTtehlisaiCiiiTOB used to cite as perfect ^ ^ ^ 

In the battle of life,*e arrows we negieot to 
pick up. Fate, our foe, will store in her quivers. 

Justice is the virtue of readertng evxirj num 

In nature there is nothing nsdanoholj Imt^ 
human mind. 
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A CoBEESPONBKNT, whose Signature we hare 
fistUed to decipher, thus addresses the god. ** Dew 
Cupid,— Will you bestow a few of your invaluable 
hints on a young debutante, as to wliat style of 
conversation ana manner she should use in com- 
pany to render her society agreeable to gentlemen 
of and about her own age? She used to be per- 
fectly natural in both at first— not assuming to bo 
' what she was not, or speaking when she had 
nothing to say. The consequence was, she was 
set down as cold and haughty by both ladies and 
gentlemen, and was partnerless evening after 
evening. She then assumed, tlie IHvolous and 
ridiculous manner of those about her, and cer- 
tainly got on better, but never had a word of sense 
spoken to her. and her admirers soon became far 
too tree. In giving your advice on the subject, you 
will greatly oblige,^.” — Our undecipherable cor- 
respondent’s difficulty is not new. It is precisely 
what must fall in the way of every ingenuous and 
sensible woman, if she happen to be at first 
thrown into certain circles of society. These 
“ circles ” occur in the middle class ; they are very 
respectable, their members comprising some of 
the best men and women in England (at home), 
and not a few of taste and influence. But in their 
out-of-door relations, at what is called the “social 
board,” or on what might just as well be called the 
** social carpet,” honest, simple manners are often 
put aside for that false and frivolous spirit which 
writers of thirty years ago used to ascribe to the 
aristocracy. Fictitious glitter in conversation, 
compounded one sixth of wit, two sixths of in- 
sincerity, and one half of nonsense, and conveyed 
in the slang fashionable in the peculiar “ set ” (for 
most circles have a style which is nothing but 
slang), is a necessity, and flashy accomplishments 
indispensable. All must sparkle, even when the 
tinfoil is so plain to everyone; everyone must take 
a part, though the disguise and “ get up ’’ in each 
is transparent to all. Into such a cirde our cor- 
respondent has stepped. No doubt they have 
their good side— if lircles ever have sides; and 
their faults are only proofs of an endeavour to be 
good-humoured— to please, and to ^ pleased. 
The intention is merely to fUlfil the highest duty 
to Society— to be agreeable ; and, false and me- 
retricious as the means are, no other gain is 
proposed by shining in them, except by match- 
makers or fortune-hunteins, who have their own 
manoeuvres in every ch*cle. Nor do we dispute- 
9 ^uite the contrary— that it is a duty to be agreeable 
in society ; or even to be false : false to our own 
griefs, little or big ; and put on a cheerful face 
always, and talk in a cheerful voice always, in any 
company that may lie cheerful, whatever our own 
) troubles may be. Nevertheless, we do regret, with 
our correspondent, that youth cannot ever carry 
into the worid, to flourish there, whatever simpli- 
city may be left fh)m childhood, or whatever chaste 
education of mind our best literature affords ; and 
fiiat to be natural Is not always to be thought 
agreeable, or to be understofjd. We hope, there- 
fore, that while our correspondent uses every 
end^vour to be polite,and falls in as far as may 
be with the social usages of her sphere, slie wiu 
return to her first method, and be natural. 

Ekilt must endeavou^ avoid rash conclusions. 
Her presentcondition iwy be very unhappy ; but 
if she were to rush inconsiderately into the remedy 
which she imagines the only one open to her, she 
wouldvery probably find it far worse than the eviL 
Emilt must bide her time and be patient Small 
croMcsare good to bear. 


Chaelotte.— “W ill Cupid kindly advise me 
what to do under the following circumstanoesf 
Several years ago I became acquainted with two 
gentleinen. The eldest is forty-tour years of age, 
of a kind, amiable disposition, and domestic 
habits, also of varied and extensive information ; 
he has no Mends, or rather relations, living, and 
we have known him many years. I have promised, 
if possible, to marry him a twelvemonth after 
tliis; but my parents will not hear, for a moment, 
of such a thing, and have ordered me, on pain of 
being forbidden to consider their house my home, 
to cease to think of it, and tdso to love nim no 
more ; as they urge that I could not be haj)py 
with him, as ho is too old for tpe, and he is slightly 
lame; also, that as he is only in a situation, and 
has but little money saved, they say he could not 
afford to keep a wife. I am only twenty-twoyeara 
of age. All this has been told me over and over 
a^in ; yet I must still love him— I cannot help it. 
I nave tried to do as they wish, but it seems as if 
I only loved him the more — he is so very, very 
kind. He knows, of course, that they don’t wish 
him to come here now, and he does not. Now 
there is a young gentleman comes here, aged 
twenty-four, handsome or good-looking, but, as 
far as I am able to judge, of very affected manners, 
and withal very coarse. I am told he often joins 
his companions, and sits very late ; but is very kind 
and attentive to his mqpier, with whom he lives. 
He has asked my parents’ consent to marry me, 
and they have, and are givinghim every encourage- 
ment. I have told both him and them that I can- 
not love him, and that I never will consent to 
become his wife. I have even told him I am 
engaged^ and love another; but his insulting 
observation was, “ that he would go and tell the 
old folk, and he knew very well they would turn 
me out of doors, to go to old J — , or do anything 
else I liked.*’ My parents have ordered me to 
accept him ; but I feel it must be misery to be 
united to one I cannot even respH*t. Yet they 
insist that I accept him and promise to be his 
w'ite ere tlie year be closed. I feel very, very 
miserable, and will wait with great impatience for 
your reply, which I trust will be in the first Maga- 
zine. 1 must apolofpse for trespassing so long on 
your valuable time ; but I have seen so many get 
good advice, I have ventured to apply.”— It is easy 
to give Chaklotte advice, and a pleasure to do so, 
upon so temperate and womanly a statement of her 
trouble. Whatever else you do, by all means avoid 
the young gentleman, handsome, well-to-do, &c. 
&c., who has pro>ed himself, in the single remark 
quoted, a vulgar, coarse-minded man, fit to be the 
husband of no woman whatsoever. 

S. S.— Read the answer to EatiLT. 

S. H.— Dispaiity of years (Chablotte also 
should remember this) is a very serious objection 
in matrimony. It is true, we believe, that the 
happiest marriages are made between young 
women and men of confirmed middle age ; but it 
is also true that among such matches the most un- 
liappy are also to be Ibund. In the one case, 
complete, even, and uninterrupted peace is the 
result; in the other, complete, even, and uninter- 
rupted wretchedness is th^result. There are no 
breaks in either. Everything depends upon indi* 
vidual character. 

Fanny Flirt.— We rather doubt the reality of 
Fanny’s troubles ; but if real, we shi^ have great 
pleasure in resigning the task of pointing an 
escape from them into the hands of tne lady who 
has so expertly brought them about. 

N. M.— The step was bold and 111-oontidered. If 
it be possible now to “ back out** (as wo trust it 
may bo), dp so ; if not, there is the prospect of a 
long penalty before you. 
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CHRISTMAS OLD AND NEW. 


BY THE 

Old Christmas is the name we give to the 
grand festival of the Saxon people ; hut — like 
love, that “old song ever new”— its age has 
nothing of decay about it. We do indeed read 
in a hundred periodicals every year, at about 
this present season, of the decline of the old 
heartv cheer, and the old hearty merry-making 
of Christmas days gone by. Modern scribes 
will insist upon lamenting tliat we are dread- 
fidly dewnerate, and want to know what we 
think of ourselves for not holding our feasts in 
baronial halls. They read up on the subject 
in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” “Notes and 
Queries,” and other accessible antiquarian 
repositories, and then sigh with a vast amount of 
learned sorrow tliat bom’ heads are furnished 
at the feast no more. They turn melancholy 
from bottled beer, and mourn for malmsey; 
they cry for sack 1 sack I (which seems to us 
to have been a villanoui tipsidcator and 
debaucher of men's brains) and a nasty leatliem 


EDITOR. 

black-jack to drink it from ; speaking scorn* 
fully of port, of punch, of sherry, of champagne. 
Capons, geese, turkeys, and minoepiesj are to 
these good anti»;juarian8 only so many proofs of 
the mawkish delicacy of the age. Where, they 
ask, are the beautiful sheep’s kidneys stewed 
in treacle over which our forefothers rejoiced 
— the bacon and garlic, the stewed pettitoes, 
wliich made glad the liearts of the young men 
and maidens P 

Then your sports, your pastimes. Dancing 
we are allowed to retiun— with certain sneers 
against the unmeaning, not to say immodest 
waltz ; hut then we dauce in snug apartments^ 
and not in the halls baronial before mentioned. 
And what have we in exchange for the conviTial 
game of "mnssP” and what compensation for 
**hot cockles P” Or fbr the diversion of ducking 
after ap^es in pails of water P Or for the Tarions 
other pastimes in which onr forefathers risked 
their antique necki in learoh of antic jaiithF 
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Alas! we tave no scruple in avowing our 
belief that all this to-do of our literary friends 
is great nonsense, or what, if we could speak with 
liberty of speech, we should only be too happy to 
call humbug. It reads prettily enough, but it is 
written insincerely, and we hope nobody is led 
thereby to pine for the daysthat are gone. WTiat, 
really, was Christmas in a baronial hall like P 
Somkhingthus. The hall is very extensive — old, 
cold, and draughty. TJiere is kso an extensive 
fire , but it requires a conflagration to warm the 
corners where you and 1 (peasants, and our 
country’s jHide) are shelved. We sit on 
dreadfully uncomfortable wooden stools; and 
there are^ no table-dofes to begin with. There 
are no forks. It is not everyone who is blessed 
with a knife. The spoons are rather large ^ 
for a delicately small mouth, and they (the' 
spoons) are of wood. So are the plakra. 
So is the beef. There k no plum^ponidge 
—that is .a luxury which is to come after us, 
with the Aweaerate days. There are no 
vegetables. There is not a large <quaiit% 
of the celebrated old EagUsh beef ; «nd as for 
quality, it is rather coarser, ra&er leaner, 
rather smaller, rather tougher, than Parisian ; 
beef in 1854 : that is to say, it is audh beef 
as any British “ milky mother” of degenerate 
days, after having reared the largest possible 
family, and seen herself a milky grandmother, 
would scorn to produce. Therms mustard, but 
Soyer isn’t invented. 

But there’s plenty to eat nevertheless. We 
have our choice of bacon, deer-flesh, or 
leveret : the bacon, we may mention, is very 
strong. Then there are pasties, whether of 
meat or dried apples, and racMes of oaten and 
of wheaten meal ; and, best of all, tolerable 
ale and cakes of bread. Best of all, we say, 
because the big wooden spoons are not needed 
to sip tlie ale, and the bread is well made and 
may be broken aud eaten wih the fingers and 
without being nasty. Meanwhile, and all the 
while, the wooden etools are very unotmi- 
iortable. 

This is the dinner, and thus we cat it, in the 
drouglity hall, where the whistling winds add 
to discords of the feast, and under tiie eye 

our.idmoiier, the lord of the manor. Then 
we make merry'. We sing — and this is best 
4^ oil — good stout old Enghali ballads. 
Ssortily we sing them, for there is heart in 
Hkm — heart, siin^city, and always 

genikiiMs and .plaintive pity. We also sing 
«oine>eKiiedtiig impudent soom, at which the 
ia4y fUtdlie manor doesci!t bkwh a bit, nor 
Imr (danglKtar, nor Gicek, nor Margery, nor 
iMaca; tiMy knidb ana ttiuak tUie unpudent 
Mags vw^wmiliand ieiy dadll indeed. Then 
the ate wa w .- tfia rwe flapak predigiow qsmi* 
Utios-mnd otiwightiniy iall dm nk cookies. 


We have also dancing, and quarter-staff play- 
ing, and several other diversions, the fun of 
which consists in hurting somebody. 

Certainly we do not speak thus in disparage- 
ment of the ohaervances and customs peculiar 
to Christmas festivals three hundred years 
ago, to the blame of our forefathers who 
enjoyed them. We do all honour to the 
simile, contented hearts that were so easily 
made happy, or rather that spade happiness so 
easily. But if these oustoma and observances 
were not discreditable to forefallicrs (why 
not foremothers also P) we (isannot of course 
conceive them to their advantage, or that we 
are so very de^nerate because we are so much 
more conrfoptwle — and indepeaident. Take the 
best of those “ hails” whudh insincere and 
thoughtless writers crack so much about, lei 
the tables “groan” as they are universally said 
to have done, with their ill-cooked and indi- 
gestible loads, ffiet there be ever so much 
holly and miBillBlQe upon the walls, ever so 
huge a yifie-Iog.Quthe hearth, ever so homely 
and kind-hearted a squire to make welcome, 
and then conqpare it with one of our own 
warm sm^ homes, the bright coal fires leaping 
in the shmiog grates, the rich warm curtains 
that shut Diit ftiie night, the cozy seats, the 
wholesome and iuxnrioue cheer, the wholesome 
cheerfulnaaB, and the laughter, as high, as 
bright, as sineere as of old, and responsive, 
not to coarse diversions, or double entendres 
with only one meaning in them, but wit, and 
humour, and innocent gaiety. Then for the 
glowing pictures held up before us, of the 
noble squire hurrounded by his tenantry, 
whom he feeds and feasts, is it not a much 
better picture, reader, and more to tlie taste 
of both you and I, who very possibly are 
descended from one of these obliged tenants, 
is not that home of our oten a bettor picture— 
its cheer, ours; its light, ours; its comfort, 
ours ; and never a servile soul in it P How 
much better to our eyes the humblest cottage, 
with its fare never so rude, which holds an 
independent feast, hard earned and therefore 
well enjoyed, tlian the lord’s feast, where the 
lord sits intrenched behind the salt, and the 
tenant aits apart humbly with his hat between 
his knees ! We may rely upon it (that what- 
ever smacks of the fieudk system has a bad 
savour in the mouths of honest men. 

The spirit of Christmas—ftliat strange spirit 
of veneration, of humility, of kindness, of 
thoughtfulneM, of sadness and gladness — will 
live andfiourish in England as long as there 
; are young and old in it. To the young and 
to the old it is esj^ially dear. Do we not 
rememher how in iboyhood and mrihood the 
very dawn of the momine hoa something 
eaim,«ndqniet, and eaeved it, as if the 
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whole world Vere a great church, and we i 
just entered into the aisles. We entered the 
aisles as we went softly down stairs, and ' 
opened the door and looked out. There was 
something beautiful and awful in the prospect 
as w^e looked down the quiet street or across 
the scarce quieter fields, wldte with the snow 
and glistening with the rime — something that 
had nothing whatever to do with pudding or 
tarts. The concentrated essence of a year of 
Sabbath mornings sunk on our young hearts 
like wine on a sponge-cake, and it swelled 
and broke away fn w^ondcr. And as we woke 
in our warm bed the eve before, and heard 
children like ourselves strike up at the door 
that dear old carol, which seems to come down 
to us plaintive with the piety and simplicity of 
a thousand years— 

God rest you, merry gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay. 

For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born upon this day— 

how' hard it was to keep from a sort of dismay ; 
for was it not the voice of the angels singing 
to the shepherds that we heard ? And could 
we not sec the Star shining between the folds 
of the window-curtains, and even the jingels 
themselves — if they were not little white clouds ? 
So it is with all children, and so with children 
Christmas is ever Christmas. 

In youth — tliat is to say, to young men and 
young women — this “ dim religious light” fades 
away, and the colour of the Christmas atmo- 
sphere is purely codeur de rose ; and though it 
is couleur de Christinas rose, and, from first to 
last, brighter than is shed over any other festival, 
still it is not so beantifnl as it has been, or as 
in age it will be. It is all life, and love, and 
light, and laughter ; it is an abandon to all of 
tnese ; it is mixing all tlicse up together, and 
etting tipsy on the result; and a very 
elightful sort of intoxication too. Long may 
it last, often may it he repeated, many u year 
may it jostle upon that most uuimpressible 
period of our existence, “confirmed middle 
age.” Then Christmas has fewest charms 
(because all other days have most auxieties), and 
these are not fairly perceived till the hours bring 
us to the point— that is to say, to dinner. But 
in age comes back the Christmas of childhood — 
comes back with its wonders all resolved, and 
the dim religious light dawning cleaj and grey. 
We take out tlie old robes of awe and worship 
we used to wear in childhood, and wear them 
again, the only difference being that we know 
them now for what tl\ey are, ajnd why and how 
they were worn. In chjddhood we looked down 
upon the valley of life and the future, and up 
to the Star that was to guide us tlirough : all 
then was yague aad scarcely wouderful, the 


path uncertain in mist and cloud, and only 
dim Christmas-tides (those we did reckon oi3 
rising out them like milestones to mark the 
future year-joumeys. In manhood, toiling 
down in the valley, we saw little even of the 
path we trod ; and so anxious and obscure was 
that, we had not too much inclination to pause 
and make merry at the yearstones — ^not so mnch 
to us the signs of labours accomplished, as of 
greater labours yet to do. But when age 
comes, WT begin to ascend the slopes on the 
oilier bide of the valley, and, resting awhile, 
cast our eyes back upon the valley and the 
opposite shore. The valley is again dim, with 
mists and clouds. It is vagne with promises 
unfulfilled, efforts abortive, labours in vain 
and after vain things ; hnt, level with ns now, 
the heights from which we looked down upon it 
in cliildhood grow clear, and our eyes dwell 
upon them with rest and satisfaction. Old 
feelings come back ; old enjoyments return ; 
and strong links are found to exist between 
infancy and age which have no hold upo« the 
days between. Christmas is again what it 
used to be. Tlierc is the same old awe, the 
same Sabbath sanctity, the same sadness in 
gladness, the same affertion for the carols, the 
same thoughts about the shepherds and the 
star— but more earnest ; for now w’e look down 
into the vaguer, deeper shades of another 
valley: the vaDey, not of life, but of death. 
No, as long ns there are children and aged in 
this land, Christmas will ever be new, and 
bring new thoughts, and teach new things. 

Again, our grumblers lament for us the 
decline of Christmas hospitality, still having 
their eyes upon the baronial halls, as if hospi- 
tality were mucli eating and drinking. But we 
have something among us with a nobler name : 
Christmas charity. Charity is the very virtue 
of Christmas. One of the first precepts of our 
Saviour, it would seem as if the great Charity 
of his birth had its renEtembranoe given to 
Christian men in a larpr feeling of goodwill 
to all on this day. And true it is, whatever be 
the cause, no gifts are so precious, either to 
giver or receiver, as Christmas gifts. To comfort 
the poor and naked, the sick and priaomsH, is 
always a duty : at Christmas it is a Uaising. 
The miracle of the widow’s cruise is not 
yet ; and we may hold it for certain the 
fuel wo hetq) upon tlie stranger^s hemrth shall 
nevertheless bum bright upon our owa; the 
wine that brings a lirae l%ht to a man’s 
eyes shall run along ihs vsans nf m 
with life; the beef we bestow npo»<hi®yedy 
shall fatten on oar om or grow in ourliMers ; 
and the handful of sweetmeats even whiiii^nittk 
some poor hunger-stunted, carefisldteftj^ild 
happy, shall be found to moistoiMMro^lh the 
last hours. In this we implicitly believe; ud 
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intreat aE our readers to believe it also. At 
any*rate, one trial will prove the fact. Let 
tbem make it. 

Meanwhile, bow sings Longfellow ? 

I hear along our street 
Pass the minstrel throngs; 

Hark! they plav so sweet. 

On their hautboys, Christmas songs! 

Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire! 

In December ring 
Ever^’ day the chimes ; 

Loud the gleemcn sing 
In the streets their merry rhymes 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higlier 

Sing them till the night expire! 

Shcjdifrds at the grange, 

Where the Babe was bom, 

Sang, with many a change, 

Christinas carols until morn. 

Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire! 

These good people sang 
Songs devout and swi'ct ; 

While the rafters r.iug. 

There they stood with freezing feet. 

Let us by the tire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till tlie night expire ! 

Who by the fireside stands 
.Stamps his feet and sings ; 

But he who blows his liauds 
Not so gay a caixil brings. 

Let*us by the tire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire! 



THE DEAR MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 

A YAM roA CHILtiaur. 

A MAX once lived witli his wife and child 
happy and contented, for they loved each other, 
and God had given them everything good and 
neccssniy. In the morning the man went out 
to worl^ and the child remained with her 
mother at home and played, and the mother 
told her pretty stories such as she liked to 
hear and caressed her tenderly; or else slio 
went with her into the garden, and the child 
gathered and ale the sweet strawberries and 
the finely-flavoured raspberries. And when 
tlie father came home at night they were all 
three hap])y because they were together. In 
this way they lived for some time, till at lust 
the mother became feeble and ill, and liad to 
go to bed. Then the father went sorrowfully 
to work in the morning, and was more sorrow- 
ful at evening when he saw that the sufferer 
grew no better. But the child remained with 
her mother ; and when she was told that slie 
miglit go alone to the garden slie had no wisli 
to go, but would hide her face on her mother’s 
bed and weep. At last the mother felt that 
she must die, and called the child to her and 
said, “I shall soon go away from you, for 
our dear Tather in licaven is calling me to 
Himself; but if you are good and kind I will 
come sometimes t^ see you, my darling, and if 
it is God’s will, take you where I am in heaven.’* 
Soon after the mother died and was buried in. 
the garden, and the fatlier w'as very unhappy 
and shed tears. The child was unhappy, too, 
and would like to have gone to heaven with 
her mother ; hut as she honed lier mother would 
come to see her or to take her to herself, she 
W'as soon consoled again. But the father was 
sorry for the child, because she would have to 
be idone while he went away to work ; and so 
he married another wife, to be the mother of 
the cl i'd. But she was a had woman and did 
not love the child, and did not speak to her, 
nor even look kindly at her. She took no 
care of the child, nor did she wash her clothes 
nor mend them, and when she w’ent to bed at 
night the new mother did not arrange her 
little bed for her. This made tlie child un- 
happy, and very often slie went into the garden 
and sat down on her mother’s grave, and said, 

“ Ah, dear mother in heaven, come and take 
me away.” But when the bud woman saw the 
child sitting on the grave, she was angry and 
drove her away, for she could not hear that 
the child should think of the departed one, and 
she saw plainly that she had no love for her 
second mother. And when she saw the cliild 
eating strawberries and raspberries as she liad 
been accustomed to do when her own mother 
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wai living, site beat her severely, for she would 
not let Hie child have the berries, but wanted 
to eat tliem all herself. At last she became 
so bad to the child that she would not let her 
go into the garden at all, and when she went 
there herself she fastened the child up in a 
dark room. Then the child would break into 
loud lamentations and weep, for she was afraid 
in the darkness. “0 mother in heaven!” 
she said once, when she was shut up there, 
“ oh, come and take me away.” Then a bright 
light came into the dark chamber, and the 
mother in white robes, beautiful and loving, 
iust as she had been in life, only much more 
beautiful, took the child on her knee and kissed 
her and caressed her, and told her stories just 
as she had used to do. But now they were 
stories of heaven, about the eternal gardens of 
Paradise, where imperishable flowers bloom 
and flourish, where heavenly sweet fruits ripen, 
where the angel-children play joyous plays and 
dance the celestial dances, and sing their 
hjinns before the throne of God our Father. 
T»ie child was happy to hear this, and became 
8tlU and quiet, ana finally went to sleep. 

At evening the child told her father how her 
mother in heaven liad been to sec her, and 
what she had said to her. At this tlic father 
was thoughtful ; and though he told the cliild 
that it was only a dream, it made him heavy- 
hearted, for he had loved his first wife much 
more than the second, and knew that tlie latter 
was not a good mother to his child. But as 
he did not know how bad she was, he was 
silent and said nothing about it. After that, 
whenever the child was shut up in the dark 
chamber, she was calm and quiet, for she did 
not stay long alone in the darkness. Her 
mother in heaven came to see her with a soft, 
clear light, and comforted her and told lier 
about Heaven and the angels. Then the child 
grew more and more full of longings for the 
heavenly delights, and begged her mother at 
every visit to take her with lier ; hut the mother 
always said it was not time yet, and she must 
wait. And as the child grew paler and more 
silent, and often looked out of the window to- 
wards heaven with folded hands, the bad 
woman was more unkind and hard to her, and 
fastened her up ottener in the dark chamber. 
Once when she had shut her up there, and 
went to bring her oqjb again from the darkness, 
the childlookedmuch paler than usual, and when 
she called her did not stir. Then she saw 
that she was dead. The mother in heaven 
had been with her and rocked her to sleep, and 
promised her that she should wake up iu hea- 
ven. And there the child has a robe of light 
like the angel-children with whom she plays 
in the gardens of God, and they teach her to 
sing heavenly hvmns. 


HORTENSE, MOTHER OF NAPOLEON Ilf. 

Hortexsb Eugenie de Beauharnais was 
the daughter of the great Napoleon’s Josephine, 
by her first husband, Alexander Viscount de 
Beauharnais. Hortense was horn in Paris^ 
April 10th, 1783 ; and was still of a tender age 
when those distressing calamities which we 
have elsewhere related occurred, and finally 
deprived the family of its protector iu the 
death of Viscount de Beauharnais by the 
guillotine.* 

When Hortense was three years of age she 
was taken by her mother to Martinique; her 
brother Eugene being left in France with his 
father. In her new home Hortense acquired 
the captivating grace of the Creoles. A 
Frencli writer remarks that “her infancy 
resembled that of the interesting Virginia, 
so well described by St. Pierre in the episode 
to the ‘ Etudes de la Nature.’ Compassionate 
and tender-hearted as Virginia herself, she was 
deeply shocked by the miseries of the labouring 
class, which, in her childish charity, she en- 
deavoured to alleviate.” 

The effects of the French Revolution were 
early felt in the colonies, and the tremendous 
explosion of St. Domingo reverberated through 
the world. The existence bf Hortense and her 
mother was frequently menaced by fire and the 
sword — for the negroes directed their enmity 
against the entire white race. But humanity, 
mildness, and benevolence were already asso- 
ciated with the name of Josephine, inspiring 
everywhere affection and respect. The simple 
annunciation, “ I am Madame de Beauharnais 
— this is my daughter,” was sufficient to disarm 
the violence of the assassins; and she was 
fortunately enabled to find an opportunity of 
embarking for France, where, after a voyage of 
^eat privation, she arrived with her daughter 
m safety. Evils of still greater mapitude 
awaited her return, and ma^e a deep impres- 
sion on the mind of Hortense. 

Beauharnais was condemned to death. 
During the imprisonment of the narents the 
unfortunate children remained in Paris, with 
no other protection than that of an old nurse. 
The cares of education could be little attaided 
to wlien even the means of existence were of 
difficult attainment. The earnings from the 
labours of the nurse were soon found in- 
sufficient for the maintenaDce of three persons ; 
but Hortense, ^ough still very yo^, evinwd 
that energy of character which in after-life 
was so useful in enabling her to support ad- 
versity. She and her brother determined to 
labour for their common livelihood; Eu^ne 
hired bdmself as assistant to a joiner^ 
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of the rich, and the wealth of the poor.” 

After the marriage of her mother with Na- 
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bera sfter to became a mother. An onion 
blessed with eMhiren seems saaetioned by Pro- 
tidence. Hortense had three sons ; and ma- 
ternal tenderness was aroused, and the pnde of 
a princess gratliied, in their birth. 

At this most brilliant period of Hortense’s 
life appeared that fine collection of mosical 
romances which has ranked her among the 
most tastefol of lyrical composers. The saloons 
of Paris, the soUtode of exile, the most remote 
conntnes, have ail acknowledged the charm of 


loleon, and dormg nis campaigns in Italy and 
E^ypt, Hortense continued at ^ool. On the 
return of Napoleon and Bngene from Egypt 
the &mily was re-united — ^the First Consul 
residing at the Tnileries after 1800 . Here the 
m^ graces of Hortense npeared to great ad- 
ranti^, contrasted with rae glittering display 
of a new court, hnstling with nmitaiy splendour. 
She was courted by toe richest and noblest of 
France, and had now scope for the indu^nce 
of those pleasing anticipations of a future 
which so rarely' are realised. Among the frc- 
qoenters of the drawing-rooms who sought her 
mTOur was M. de Paulo, a Boyalist, of polished 
manners, and his addresses were not unaccept- 
able to Josephine and her daughter. But he 
was not to to taste of the First Consul, who 
sent him forthwith to Languedoc. Hortense 
nsrver saw Paulo again. 

Napoleon had other riews regardmg her. 
"Be looked upon Louis, whom he had brought 
up, rather in the light of a son than a brother ; 
mi Josephine, for Tarious reasons, was not 
mutnxious to unite him to her daughter. Louis 
md Hortense, therefore, were induced to 
dvtMOnie their mutual r^ctance; and were 
married in tomontii of January, ito. Their 
lOrion was never happy. The character of 
Ismis was to xererse of that of Hortense. 
The newly-mmrried couple treated their marriage 
mr oompalsory, and toir little asperities were 
ia eonatot collision. Louis had some romance 
in his topositioU; hut it was that kind of 
rinuaimi wfodi le^ its possessor rather to 
ilrite a hook than to enact the hero. He was 
etttotostieally devoted to visious of peace, 
tot yet fate had condemned him to be a 
soldier. He hated ceremony, and yet his life 


these dehghtfol melodies. One of them at 
least is familiar to the world, as the song of 
the French armies, ** Partant pour la Syrie.** 

The Duchess d'Albrantes thus desenbes 
Hortense previous to her marriage. ** Hortense 
de Beauharnais was at this time seventeen 
years old. She was fresh as a rose, and 
though lier fair complexion was not relieved 
by much colour, she had enough to produce 
that freshness and bloom which was her chief 
beauty. A profosion of light hair played in 
silky locks round her soft and penetrating blue 
eyes. The delicate roundness of her slender 
fl^re was set off by the elemt carnage of her 
head ; her feet were sm^ and pretty, her 
hands very white, with pink and well-rounded 
nails. But what formed the chief attraotioa of 
Hortense was the grace and suarity of her 
maaners. She was gay, gentle, and amiable ; 
she had wit, which, without the smallest 
temper, had just malice enough to be amusing. 
A polished education had improved her natnm 
talents; she drew excellently, sang har- 

Her bro&er loved her tenderly^ the Firrt 
Consul looked upon her as his child ; and it is 
oidy in a country fertile in the inventions of 
scandal that so foolish an accusation could 
have been imagined, as that any feeline leas 
pure than ptomal affection actuated hia 
conduct towards her.** 

In the early days of her matrimonial life 
there were circumstances whieh made her 
cheerful in tiie midst of discontent and un- 
happiness. FSverything around her appeared 
to reflect glory, renown, and happiness* 
Jos^hine was seated on the first throne in the 
world ; Eugene, her brother, reigned as a Vice- 
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1hi»w» of Soit ii a sefiiaed> dtstiaod for o 
Mm; l7«paM nMd it aad in 1806 
Louis became ^ng of HoUaua. 

Louis and his Queen arrived in their new 
dominions the 18th of June, 1806. Th^ took 
up their residence at the Maison de Bois, a 
country-seat about a league from the Hagne, 
where they received the various cougrntriiiiniiy 
deputations. The^ pubhc entr^ iii# fm 
capital was delayed for five dajm. famAo Wm 
well known in Holland from hifrftliRnr viM; 
and the curiosity of the Butdbmt therdbfw 
chiefly directed towards the QtMieB, whom they 
now beheld for the first tuiBC. During her 
residence at the Hague, tha6 hM to t o gedtate 
metropolis was changed to gflisty wid a cm 
stant succession of balls and entertainments. 
The dancing of Hortense was perfection ; and 
she promoted social amusements with that con- 
descension which produces regard, without de- 
ro^ting from superior rank. 

Louis, like a conscientious man, was inclined 
to favour his new subjects and their inte* wjsts ; 
but his wife was an enthusiast for France and 
Napoleon. She exited that his brother (and 
her husband) should act merely as his lieutenant 
in the country where he had placed him on a 
throne. After the death of her eldest son, 
Hortense was advised to travel: she did so, 
and Ailtimately returned to Paris, and while 
there her third son (Louis Napoleon) 
born. In 1809 Louis and Niqmleon differed 
on Dutch politics; and Hortense, at the 
request of the Emperor, repaired to Holland 
to watch her huswd, and persuade him, if 
possible, to adhere to the interests of Franoe. 
lx)uis, however, asserted his independeneer and 
finally abdicated^ and Holland was aniMandlia i 
France. Louis repaired to Austria,, mi Ma 
wife returned to Paris, where she hs» ftwiMir 
and houseliold suited to her rank, still iwwbfaji^ 
by courtesy, the title of ** Queen of HoUmAT*' 

The divorce of her mother from the Sintmr 
occurred previous to the abdication at her 
husband. She was in Pane when the divorSB 
took place, and was selected to prepare her 
mother for the calamity. But, devoted as she 
was to Napoleon, her feelings prevented her 
complete co-operation ; and a few distant aUu- 
sions and e^vooal expressions fulfilled the 
strict oomnuandi imposea (m her by the £hi- 
peior. 

Jose|diine was,, of ooune, the only true Hnk 
between Napolm and her children : after the 
divorce, Iheir natural relation toward him was 
infinrior to that of collateral relatives. Hor- 
tense and Eugene wished to resign their 


(XospaaioBS of thdr mother in reriiemeiA 
desephtae nraundbd them of their ohl%afio]i« 
to Nlii|)eleo% and oommaaded theie o|e£eneo 
tO'tho will of him who had hemi fa th^ a 
fidM an well aa soeerngB. They flieidloie 
left their weeping mother soon to mingle in 
the pomp of a second marriage with the 
Emperor; to see a stranger, Maria Louisa, 
sea^ on the throne of Josephine. 

Hortense was one of the four Queens who 
bon the imperial train of Maria Louisa as she 
nnMehed the nuptial altar. She wept hit- 
ter m she followed the bride : and when the 
was prononneed, she uttered a loud 
ery aad became insensible. When this tribute 
to natenrand her sex had been thus paid, she 
reooveMHf all her strength of character. 

The Obent de la G^de, an intimate friend 
of Hortense, says that Louis entertained a 
sineoe friendsmp for Josephine, and was 
decq^grieved at the divorce, yet he was very 
near fbllowing the example of Napoleon. He 
wished to add the sanction of tl e law to the 
np aration between himself and his queen. 
Tl^Ue both were absent from Holland, on a 
long visit to Paris, he had never seen the 
Queen except on public occasions. On bis 
arrival from Holland he had repaired to the 
residence of Madame Letitia instead of pro- 
ceeding to bis own palace, which was occupied 
by Hortense. After all this coldness he ex- 
pressed a deiiae for her return to Holland, 
and shewyeM^Awi^^r duty to comply. 

larity wtifA- Iw iwAd ito preserving the 
dleghnat il Isi mdiisete. Bat, after a short 
exper iaa i v Ha rtw e beQa&e convinced that 
her f t U B UB ooatA be man useful to her 
mother tltam tv her bnabHud^ and, pleading 
lAhea&ihy she iMrited to Ibnwe. 

When the tmmam of iKapoleon took place, 
m 181b,. HortiOMi mm witn her mother at 
Bvmrre. After' viirilfi^ Maria Louisa at 
Mombouillet, and sedng bw depart for Vienna, 

I Itefftense joined her mother at Malmaison 
I niere she received the visits of Alexander and 
' of the allied monag d|te. A t the request of those 
sovereigns, Iiotee XTHL erected St. Leu into 
a duchy for tenr advantage, with the right of 
inheritance vested in her children. 

Wlien Napoleon abdicated at Fontainbleau, 
Hortense remained with her mother at Hal- 
maison, and saw her breathe he r lyt» Feel-* 
ing under obligation to Louis XTHf., ibn 
pmd her respects to him, on lea yiiy ot bmr 
mourning, ^is visit gam d issat te we tiott to ^ 
the friends of Napoleon. Meaittime; hot j 
hhsband sued in the Frea^ oourts to bum 
his two sons restoned to him, and As asAdf 
was pending, when the return of IVmilQB 
nnt a stoD to the PTOCBedittgf. ghe taw 





io ipend the summers, and to pass the \vinter8 
at Borne with her sister-in-law Pauline. Her 
eldest son, Napoleon, married his cousin, 
Joseph ^naparte's second daughter. In 
1881, both her sons, without her approval, 
joined the insnrrectionaiy movement in the 
Papal States. The eldest fell sick during that 
ih^ oampaigSi and died at Peiare. With 


her only surviving son, Louis Napoleon, the 
anxious mother, after some ni^w escapes, 
returned to Arenemberg, in Switzerland, and 
she continued to reside there until her death, 
which took place October 8rd, 1837. Her 
remains were taken to Prance, and buried in 
the church of lUiel, near Paris, by the side of 
her mothePi. 
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THE BEtROTHED. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 


I HAVE acted as they bid me. 

He said that he was blessed, 

And the sweet seal of betrothd 
On my forehead has been pressed; 
But my heart gave back no echo 
To the rapture of his bliss, 

And the hand he clasped so fondly 
Was less tremulous than his. 

• 

ruse his lordly beauty, 

I know that he is fair— 

Oln 1 always loved the colour 
Of his sunny eyes and hair , 

And though my ]msom may have held 
A happier heart than now, 

I have told him that I love him, 

And I cannot break the vow. 


He called me the fair Lidy 
Of a castle o’er the seas, 

And I thought about a cottage 
ISesUed down among the trees; 
And when my cheek beucatU Ins lip 
Blushed not nor turned aside, 

I thought how once a lighter kiss 
Had left it cnmsou«d>ed. 

What care I for the breathing 
Of w nd-h%rp8 araonp the vines P 
I better love the swinging 
Of the slecpv mountain pines. 
And to track the timid rabliit 
lu the snow shower as I lis f, 
TJmii to ride his coal-black hunter^ 
With the hawk npon mv wrist. 
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Fain would I leave the grandeur 
Of the oaken-shadowed lawns, 

And the dimly-stretching forest. 
Where the red roe leads her fawns, 
To gather the blue thistle 

And the fennel’s yellow bloom, 
Wliere frowning turrets cumber not 
The path with gorgeous gloom. 

Let them wreathe the bridal roses 
With my tresses as they may— 
There are phantoms in my bosom 
That I cannot keep away ; 

To my heart, as to a banquet. 

They are crowding pale and dread, 
But I told him that I loved him. 

And it cannot be unsaid. 


DAISY VERE. ' 

BY MABGARETTA. 

A STIlA^'GE, wild, laughter-loving, wilful 
girl w'as Daisy Yere ; full of mirth and mis- 
chief : you could see it in her sparkling black 
eyes, even w'hen, by chance, she was not busy 
seeking in herself and those around her 
subjects for good-natured merriment ; irreso- 
lute, notwithstanding her wilfulness, you could 
read it in the formation of her mouth. Many 
said she added to her undoubted carelessness, 
if not a cold, at least not an affectionate, dis- 
position. Perhaps it was so. At any rate, 
love and lovers, whenever tdluded to by her 
young companions, never failed to provoke her 
mirth ; while she burlesqued the raptures and , 
tender agonies of fictitious Colins and Celias, | 
and, to the horror of every young lady in her | 
teens, travestied all the love-sick strains she i 
heard, from “ We met,” and Oh, no ; we 
never mention him,” down to “ The memory 
of thee,” and other recently-published ditties. 

To be sure, Daisy was not in her teens. She 
made no secret of having passed her twenty- 
third birthday ; and no one had ever heard of 
her having had even a heau^ much less an 
offer. So it might be anticipatory old maidish 
spleen. 

Daisy Vere had neither father nor mother ; 
indeed, no nearer relative than an aunt, with 
whom she had lived for the last three years — 
which was since her father’s death. Her 
mother she lost when an infant; and her 
father, absorbed in business, and harassed by 
embarrassments, had left her to the care of 
nurses and teachers, who suffered her to have 
her own vray in most rather than con- 

tend with her wilfhlnen. effect was that 
when, as her aunt’s ward, she came to reside 
witii her, Mrs. Yere prononnoed her educaflon 
to have been shamefully neglected. , 

She dedared it ** iscemprehensilde to her, 


how her hrother-in-law, a Liverpool merchant, 
could possibly have brought up his daughter 
so ill ; and it was so dreadfully disadvanta^us 
now that his unfortunate speculations had left 
her so poor. Young men now-a-days would 
have accomplUh^d women, where there was 
not fortune to balance the absence of ac 
complishments.” 

Daisy felt indignant at her aunt’s laraenta 
tions, because she was conscious that in 
everything deserv'ing the name of mental 
culture she was as much before the major ] t 
of young ladies as she was behind them in 
those accomplishments which usually engross 
their time and attention. So she vented her 
anger in a hundred linos of mock heroics 
upon her own ignorance, and then obediently 
[ resigned herself into the liands of the teachers 
^ her aunt provided, with as much careless 
indifference as if she had been still in short 
frocks ; and, with the exception of an occasional 
saucy laugh or word, she was a very good 
httle girl indeed. 

But the only study the progress of which we 
intend to relate is her music. Mrs. Vere had 
chosen for her teacher Mr. Hayward, a gentle- 
man deemed particularly eligible from many 
circumstances. He was exceedingly talented, 
and an enthusiastic lover of his art. He was 
a gentleman in mind, manners, and feeling ; 
and — a great consideration where the pupil is 
a young woman of twenty — full fifty years old. 
True, he was a fine-looking and handsome 
man. The beauty of intellect was stamped on 
his features ; but what mattered that in a man 
of fifty ? Elis age outbalanced everything. 

Often and sorely did Daisy try the patience 
of Mr. Hayward ; and, if it had possessed a 
limit, she would certainly have discovered it 
But he would, with great gentleness, show 
her, for the sixth time, how to perform a 
passage, as he did the very first ; and when 
after aU, he detected her gazing listlessly at 
the keys, having evidently paid no attention, 
he would say, m his firm, quiet tone, bui 
without the least shade of irritation— 

“ Miss Vere, I must request you to attend , 
and there was that in his voice which she 
could not disobey. 

How she tortured him weekly by her spirit- 
less playing, or, more frequently, murdering of 
her pieces I 

It was wonderful how he ’could have con- 
tinued her teacher during those three tedious 
years during which, when this true recital 
commences, she had been hts pupil! — how, 
with his passionate love of his oivine art, he 
could have endured her indifference, itol or 
assumed ; or how, when his pride was to point 
to the superiority of the musical education of 
his pupils^ he could have persevered in 
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teaching one who, if she were industrious one 
week in a quarter, thonglit it enough, and 
whose advancement was imperceptibly smi^, 
was a marvel ! 

But three years had j^sed, and still there 
lie was, weekly, by her side at the piano ; not 
only imtiently enduring all, but seeming to take 
absolute pleasure in the time thus spent. 

Daisy was a favourite with Mr. Hayward : 
she knew she was; she could not have said 
//ow, but she did know it. And she also 
reckoTjed of her music lesson as a pleasant 
tiling to look forward to, because she would 
s])eiul an hour with him. She liked him, 
altliough he was the only person she ever 
j'elt afraid of, or hesitated to laugh at to his 
face. 

Perhaps it was this very fear, this mastery 
that he had obtained over her waywardness, 
that was the secret of her liking for the grave, 
determined man, so opposite to herself. Aud | 
it miglit be the suhmissiveness of the saucy 
maiden to his will, varied by the occasional 
dash of her native self, that was tlie secret of 
his leaning to her. Saucy enough she was 
sometimes ; chattering and laugliing, as if de- 
termined to set ius authority at defiance. But 
just as slie began to think slie had succeeded, 
lie would (luictly draw the eheckstring. 

“ Miss Vere, you are inattentive. Pkjise to 
proceed with your lessou.” 

“ Oh, no ! I don’t mean to be so Minerva-like 
in my gravity to-day,” would be the reply, witli 
a desperate attempt at freedom. 

“I really am not pleased with you, Miss 
Vere” — and the tone and manner would be 
such as to subdue her at once ; and then, with 
a humble look, she would say half coaxingly, 
half penitently— 

Oh, pray forgive me ! I am very sorry. 
Are you angry P” 

How could he he P So, with a little shake 
of the hand held pleadingly towards liirn, he 
would say— 

“No, no — not an^, Daisy and the lesson 
would proceed steadily enough ; aud at its close, 
with a “Good-bye, Mr. Hayward!” “Good- 
bye, Daisy !” they would separate for another 
week ; she often sighing during the time, “ Oh, 
I do like my music lessons !” and often wonder- 
ing if she offended him last week, and if he 
thmks her very unruly, and if he dislikes her 
for it. But no — sh^ can see he does not dislike 
her ; and she wonders why she likes her lesson, 
when he is so stem and grave. 

I And he |yoes to his bachelor house; and 
although his housekeeper has made his fire 
bright, and kept his room in as perfect order as 
a bachelor’s room ctm be kept — and although 
his soft arm-chair almost buri<» him in its 
luxurious reoesses-oand although his candles 


throw their light upon the pages of authors 
who might woo a sick man to forget his paiQ», 
all is useless. 

The room looks empty and desolate ; the 
chair is uncomfortable ; hooka are uuinterest- 
ing. He opens the piano. 

Ah ! that will do. In music he will speak to 
the spirit within him, which, as yet, his outward 
senses but dimly perceive; and he plavs for 
minutes, hours. Sometimes tlie sounds are 
passionate and wild; sometimes low, soft, in- 
treating ; sometimes plaintive, lamenting ; but 
his fingers move always dreamily, as if con- 
versing with an unseen spirit. And the candles 
become dim, and the bright fire bums low ; but 
lie sees them not. His head is bent, and his 
eyes closed. 

Now a smile plays over his face ; hut it dies 
away. Lower, more plaintive, becomes the 
music — deeper the shadow on his face. Slowly, 
slowly one sad note follows another — lower, 
lower bends his head. The sounds cease — his 
head rests upon the instrument. 

Half an hour afterwards it rises. The fire is 
gone; the candles leap up with a Cwnvulsive 
spasm, as if refusing to die. The fiame gratters 
upou big tear-drops wliicli stand upon the ivory 
I keys, and theu it falls exhausted ; and all is- 
darkness around and within him. 

Daisy’s lesson was over, and she and her 
“ master ” were standing by the fire. She was 
in a most incorrigible humour that day ; and, in 
spite of his cold aud somewhat severe manner 
of receiving her raillery, began laughing even 
at his gravity. 

“ I do tliink, Miss Vere, that you have not 
chosen a subject for raillery with your usual 
good taste,” he said coldly. 

“ Perhaps the ‘ subject ’ is rather crabbed ; 
hut you know, master mine, acids are requisite 
ingredients in etfervesceuts.” 

“ Nevertheless, I am not yet accustomed to 
receiving disresMct from my pupils. Good 
morning. Miss Vere;” and, with a distant 
movement of the head, he left the room. 

Daisy had offended him. How wretched 
she was ail that day and ail that week ! And 
theu she questioned herself why she cared ; she 
had vexed many before now, and thought no- 
thing of it. She said she would think no more 
of it this time ; but she did. And she sat 
down to the piano, and plaved so earnestly for 
hours that her aunt was delighted. But slm 
never saw a note, except mechanically ; for 
atransce perplexing thoughts racked her mind 
and bewildered her brain. Only one distinct 
form was there—the image of her “master,**' 
cold, and angiy, and turning £rom her: and 
her heart was like lead in her bosom— ‘it lag 90 
heavy. * 
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twaapfiNNathii. nitttiuH^ikow 
die knfed to Me liim^ to hin^ 
foipniiil She wouJd write— so, $he dared 
mit She Mt down to the piano— the weight 
WM thw ; waa lying heavy on her heart, 

hii tpirit within hera, and nera strove to apeak 
to hia, and oonld not. 

She turned over the mnaic he had given her, 
she played it, and, for the first time, its 
entered into her heart. Yes, it had a language 
— every phrase was kit voice speaking to her, 
entering her heart, thrilling her aoul — not put- 
ting fresh life into it, but discovering to her 
senses that wliich already existed there. 

And as ahe listened to the notes, the deep, 
warm fountains gushed up from the depths of 
her spirit, and overwhelmed her with new 
Strange feelings. And still she played, and 
still it was his voice that spoke in the music; 
and tears fell fast and hot, so that she could 
not see; bat she needed no outward vision. 
From the springs of memory rose, in a deep, 
gushing tide, all he had taught her, or rather 
all he had, throngh this medium, ever spoken 
to her. 

What had she done ? She loved him— oh, 
yes ! she knew it now ; and he had loved her ! 
And hoic they both loved — ^with what strange, 
deep, mysterious intermingling of spirit — she 
knew now too well. Yes, too well! for had 
she not appeared to him utterly heartless? — a 
cold, scoffing, careless image of a woman, un- 
worthy of that longing of the spirit which seeks 
an union with a kindred spirit P And could he 
ever believe, ever know, that at lenrth, though 
late, she had awakened, and coaid love him 
worthily P Oh, no ! he was lost I And 
she — 

She took courage from the depths of her 
despair. She would cherish this dear love, and 
W'orship him at a distance with life-long devo- 
tion. That alone were happiness as great as 
she deserved. 

The day for the lesson approaches. Will 
he come? 

Yes ! she hears the bell. It is hit voice. 
He enters; he is beside her. She sees and 
hears like one in a dream, until his cold, quick 
greeting arouses her. Yet scarcely so. 

Mechanically she goes on with her lesson ; 
no voice speaks in the music: she feels as if 
inclosed in a cold stone prison ; and every time 
he sp€«ks she almost amvers, for it falls upon 
her ear like a grating upon the iron bars of her 
duD^n. 

Her hands fiall from the instrument ; she 
turns towards him, trembling. There he sits, 
cold and grave. His presence and this chilling 
silence are like nightmare. She stretches out 
her nands to break the spell, and gasps with 
white lips^ 


Mr. ^ywitd, forgive me T* 

He hentates. Her hot weballi seek his 
; toe white Ups move. He lifts the trem- 
bung hand from her liq> ; it is held between 
boUi his, pressed to hit Uns, bathed in tears. 

" Oh, prty forgive me r 
And then tears and sobs that shake her 
frame bant from Bai^; and his arms are 
around her, and his spirit hovers over the foun- 
tmn within her iwul, making iU lowest depths 
mellow with its light ; and hen glides lovingly 
into his, and brightens and gilds it with its 
dancing sunshine. * 

Brightness, and joy, and beauty are in that 
once lonely room, for Daisy is there. The fire, 
as its ruddy glow shines on the walls, tells it 
with its crackling voice. The candles burn 
brightly, the chairs are full of welcome, the 
books are dear companions ; but most of all 
does the piano, when he tonches it, speak of 
depths of joy unfathomable. The lips of Daisy’s 
husband have never said, “ I love you but his 
spirit passes with his music into hers, and they 
are om. 


PRIZE COMPOSITION. 

At least twenty Essays on the subject proposed 
last month Ue before us; and again we have to 
congratulate ourselves upon the excellent style 
in which they are generally written. There is 
not one, indeed, that is not in some respect 
creditable to the writer. One defect, however, 
marks several: they are too brief— that is to say, 
insufficiently thought out. Among these we find 
the papers of Emma, Sabah, Elizabeth (who 
last month gained a certificate), Looibe, Mab- 
Q ABET , Mabina, and Ida. These ladies, however, 
are not to be discouraged : we should not notice 
their compositions at all if some good and hopeful 
qualities wer 3 not to be found in each K. M. D., 
Claba Mabshah.Nil Despebandujc, and C. E.R. 
may take ahigher degree of credit. E. E.’s Essay 
is very praieeworthy, though it also is rather too 
short. No Essay should make less than a page of 
our print. A. E. S. has treated the subject well ; 
she exactly hits the whole philosophy of it when 
she says ** those who have suffered much bear 
about them a tenderness and mellowness of cha- 
racter which we feel we ought to imitate." S. F. T. 
needs more warmth of sty^ ; but her paper is 
unmistakeably good. Hadassah docs not ex- 
hibit the care which marked previous efforts. 
FiUiint, too late. Beatbice B. writes feelingly 
and well ; and Sabah B. very cleverly. Mauan's 
composition is extremely good; at once calm, 
tiioughtful, and Christian. Bessie commands 
our admiration from her perseverance as well as 
her talrat; and Fakkt M. B. we are glad to 
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meeta^fain. If our youthful correspondent will 
favour us with a safe address, we will forward 
an acknowledgment of her perseverance ; she has 
too often come near obtaining a prize to pass 
altogether without reward. The Essays of 
Excelsior and M. H. are, undoubtedly, the 
most superior; and almost equally excellent as 
they are, we have had some difficulty in deciding 
that M. H. should bear away the bell. M. H. 
has not forwarded her address. Certificates of 
Merit are due to .S. F. T., Mabian, and 
Excelsior. 

In future, competitors may have their papers 
returned on receipt of stamps. 

THE USES OF SORROW. 

As the refiner looks with complacent eye 
upon the pure burnished metal, by fire freed 
from dross and base alloy, so must angels and 
bright spirits rejoice when man, having lost in 
the hot furnace of affliction those corruptive 
passions and follies which have hitherto clung 
to him, issues forth a nobler, purer being. In 
good truth, we see through a glass darkly. The 
very men who now tremble as Sorrow creeps 
with silent footsteps to their door, who fear her 
presence, hate her thraldom, and, if they could, 
would close each avenue by which she euters, 
in the land where all dark things are made clear 
shall acknowledge her to have been a good 
friend, a true guide, a faithful ally. 

It would be rash to deny tliat sorrow is a part 
of the curse. It is its very essence, and came 
into the world as the just punishment of man’s 
original disobedience. Expelled from Paradise, 
Adam, our great forefather, in sorrow tilled the 
ground, to produce bread to he eaten in sorrow ; 
and Eve, the mother of us all, in pain and 
anguish brought forth her first-born, from 
which hour groans and sighs have ever ushered 
man’s entrance into the world, and tears and 
sobs attended his departure from it. 

Seeing, then, that she is everywhere to he 
found, that she as frequently visits the monarch 
—who, clad in purple, sits on his throne, whilst 
thousands stand or kneel arcAind in the attitude 
of respectful adulation — as the low-born peasant 
in his humble cottage, we shall do well to in- 
quire into the purport of her visits, examine her 
uses, the end for which she is sent, and the 
object she proposes to attain. We nCed not 
go far to seek her ;*on all sides she greets our 
sight or hearing : from infancy to the grave, 
in one form or another, beneath the gay dress 
concealing carking care, or under the shabby 
attire openly proclaiming want and poverty, she 
follows us, stands erect at our very door, often 
walks up to the hearth itself— ave, and there 
takes a resting-place from which we in vain 
attempt to dislodge her. 


She may appear under a thousand aspects. 
IHsease may mark her tread, or lingering sick> 
ness, pining poverty, bodily infimity, death, 
continued want of success, unmerited failure, 
cold-hearted neglect, disgrace. The prb of 
Sorrow is of chamelion hue ; and if this earth 
were all our home, if there was nothing beyond 
the grave, then, indeed, might we shrink as she 
approached onr dwelling. But when we view 
the world in its true light — as the school 
wherein hard lessons are to be learnt, difflcnlt 
exercises to be accomplished, tempers and dis- 
positions cultivated, characters formed for 
eternity — ^we shall regard Sorrow as a stem But 
wise teacher, a severe but highly necessary 
discipline. 

In after-life men often see and acknow- 
ledge the utility of the very punishments and 
restrictions which in their childhood they 
deemed useless and unjust ; and so, when the 
task has been accomplished which Sorrow placed 
before us, we shall understand its wisdom, and 
know its worth. The wild, headstrong colt 
must be broken in, though it be with whip and 
spur; that life may he saved, the diseased 
member must suffer amputation ; that the frame 
he healed, bitter medicine must be sipped ; ere 
the stone is set, it must be cut and polished. 
And at the hour when the world with its mock 
fashion is fading, when man^s foot treads the 
margin of that river which leads to the land 
where all is true and real, he feels the value of 
the discipline from which in health he would 
gladly have escaped ; he sees the work it has 
wrought, and, the mist removed from his vision, 
he utters the otherwise startling exclamation, 
“ It is good for me to have been afflicted.” 

God’s whole system of creation is, to onr 
finite understanding, enveloped in mystery and 
apparent contrarieties. He made man a happy- 
being, and placed him in a land as yet untrod 
by Sorrow. When that happiness was forfeited. 
One, to regain a right to its ultimate restoration, 
became pre-eminently “ the man of sorrows 
suffered every conceivable pang, pain, and 
anguish, both mental and bodily ; received in 
His own bosom Sorrow’s deepest sting, wrenched 
from it its poisonons nature, buried it in His own 
grave, and henceforth rendered its influence 
alike salutary and healing. And now, though 
man is still bom to trouble as the sparks fiy 
upward, though the brightest and fairest scenes 
of our existence are liable to he dimmed, there 
is a silver lining to every cloud, a rainbow after 
every storm ; whilst troubles, trials, adversities, 
and all the seeming ills which follow in 
Sorrow’s train work together for our present 
as well as future good. Who hut for winter’s 
cutting winds and keen frosts would justiy 
^preciate spring’s balmy air and soft breezes? 
Who but for seasons of drought would hail thft 
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lit|, the stren^bencr of patience, the pronoter 
of«hanty, and ^e gnide of refleetion. A man 
sever h^mes thoroughly acquainted with 
hmit>clf who haa not «t one period of his life or 
oaother received her as his gnest. She weans 
thoee ike visits from an imm^erate love of the 
world, she reuses their hones and desires to 
Isetter objeds, she softens their hearts for the 
veoeptlon of the gentle affections, she makes 
tte proud man humble, the passionate mild, 
the quernlons patient, the mean liberal, the 
fretiul content, the overbearing affable, the 
revengeful forgiving ; ond when her full task 
is accomplished, she who has brought down the 
mighty raises the Mien, the sinner is found 
aaintiike, the creature again resembles the 
Creator. 

Eew estimate affiction’s real worth, for so 
frequently is the exterior rough and uneven 
that tlie unpractised eye can neither discover 
its use or appreciate its hidden operations ; and 
wlieu sickness racks or wastes the frame, when 
disappointment wounds and wears the spirit, 
when slander eats into the very soul, or poverty 
drops bitterness into the cup and strews thorns 
about the pillow, men too often secretly repine 
or openly rebel, not only against the affliction 
itself, but also against Him who sent it. And 
is because they see not as God sees. 
Whether affliction comesas a punishment for 
•in, a fttimulus to virtue, or a trial of faith, they 
alike deem it a curse ; and as to miss the good 
viiiich may be got by suffering evil is the worst 
fif evilfi, Sorrow presses harder and heavier, 
till in ’mercy she rules with a rod of iron, and 
then, vdienthey have submitted to the galling 
chain, and patiently borne the oppressive yoke, 
at dawn of day she departs, and joy coming 
in the morning finds them chastened, better 
men. 

The various troubles to which man is heir 
Ml to the lot of the good as well as to the evil ; 
they are a«nt to purify the former and amend 
the latter. The pleasures of life, the deeeitfnl- 
neis of ridbes, power, honour, fame— these too 
often lei^ the heart astray; and therefore 


iM M BMtum need act •• oones- 
IfWifl i ^^W MBeitait, TlUKnglL 1^ advervity and 
wt JkmM togdSier ; God 

l>wt ean deserve, and 
•• wrii <if tlm frther as it a®^ 
ourreoCuui of dndtiLtIm oontarolofoiiraffBotiont, 
and ftm eterdte of virtue. In tiie sight of the 
** Anmeiit erf Bajfi,** man is bat a and as 
sadi his radinatioos are thwarted ; he is made 
to part with his fancied treasure, give up his 
own wili,^ submit himseUto that of his wise 
and onerring Parent. In the very zenith of 
his sorrow he would do well to remember that 
from the liighest authority we Icuni tliat it is 
the *‘gold of the kingdom” W'lio are tried in 
the fire, and that he who in the groat fight of 
affliction comes forth conqueror snail hereafter 
be crowned with deathless honour. 

Of the millions who shall swell heaven’s 
countless host— of that glorious throng who, 
when time is no more, shall raise the loud 
jubilant shout of triumph, how many shall 
confess that but for Sorrow they had never 
entered those celestial portals ! Therefore, 
when Sorrow' comes, she should be received 
as a Heaven-sent messenger. She may be a 
stem, but in the end she will pro\c a most 
loving, teacher ; she may cause those she leads 
to walk through rough and ruMed places, but 
faithfully and unerringly will she lead them to 
that shore where pain and suffering never enter, 
but wliere tears are wiped from all eyes and 
joy suffuses all souls. 

Isle of Wight. M. H. 


REVIEW. 

The Violets Clone. A companion to “ "Willie’s 

Best.” By Eliza Bdmsey. London; 

Thomas Hatchard, Piccadilly. 

Of all the various departments of literature, 
there is not one more important, certainly none 
more responsible, than the lowly and despised 
literature for the young. CWldhood has its 
tastes, its predilections, and prejudices as power- 
ful and far more tender than those of riper 
years. If it is easier to train the minds of the 
young, it is at the same time easy to offend 
them ; ,and the remembrance of the offence 
win be found liard of eradication. Children, 
too, have their little speculations, and, what is 
more, enjoy the absence of all casuistry, going 
straight to tbe most obvious deductions, and 
obstinately believing in them forthwith. An 
instance of what we mean we have seen repeated 
in those little religious mi^azines for the young 
which find their way into so many honseholdfi 
— an incident, however, which does not seem 
4o have had sufficient effect upon the minds of 
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the manaprs of those ma^zines. A little written, most impressive in the lessons it con> 
Sunday-school girl was admonished, her naughty y^s, most pathetic and tme to life in the 
aannm ixnpeased upon her« and exhorted to . manner of conx^ing thejn. The a«thoreaB is 
Ineomegood. She eeffiediiie MMtwut he] emtoehleHy ee en nwa it ; €hoaghtfal gnUe- 
h(Bgood;aadq|>eBl>ei^ pe B w a a fcr heripaw, momm, hm ft 4e ge^ and to x^eiee in 
ehe explaiaed thad all good childiwa 4^ TV rm hnrr fhrm nrr pinsagpr 

19ie n^e little johilos^er had drawn her heai&iil in ftemafdMe-Hwfaifjh Ish wiSdnihe 
dednctions at oAdn JMid wiaer philoeephers oentnrewe katBantioBedft'f^ Weeqpet 
draw theirs, ^be fei^; she penued l(ft of htw* tHf faidt (m wc eon 

fdxnies in her peia^ magaemra and in the oeif e it) in «d£h most wotim sf its 

hoolcs of Sonday-schc^ l^bnuy, ahoat cdass, it has ^^pialitiet which veiy ftw efters 
^d chddren; and she had teen that they all oan pretend ft. 

^ed, and werf buried under circnmstaiicei 


picturesque and pretty enough to the senti- 
meutal or the thou^tiess, but veiy oppresstve, 
gloomy, and temhle to the simple aw fiupm:- 
stitious diild. 

Our spaoe allows tts mm'ely to sf&ggest to the 
writers of children’s books, and to the parents 
of those who read them, the danger, and even 
cruelty, of all this. There is surely enough of 
solemnity in the services of church and chapel, 
enough of solemnity in the long aisles, and the 
grave quiet of congregations, and the sonorous 
voice of the pastor, to impress the minds of 
little children with sufficient of religious awe, 
without leading them to associate piety with 
consumption, and religion with the gra" e — to 
them so ^douhly cold, so surrounded with mys- 
terious darkness. We shall not he understood 
to mean (we sincerely hope) that children 
ahould not be educated in the fear of God and 
an the practice of good things ; hut we distinctly 
lidieve that it is ii\}udicious, and cruel, and 
subversive of right to hold forth to cheerful 
little children, as the reward of extreme good- 
ness, a nice white coffin and six young maidens 
dn floating muslin to bear them to the church- 
yard. 

Yet this is , practically done almost as often 
as a book written expressly for the religious 
education of the young is placed in their hwda. 
This most important department of literature 
abounds with gloom, instead cf abounding 
with cheerfulness, as it should ; and we believe 
?that from this and kindred causes may he 
traced the fact that the children of the most 
anxiously religious parents are not remarkable 
for powth in grace. Theif young minds rebel 
tE^^nst the <^om imposed upon them; and 
we aH li^ent the rehellion while we are blind 
to the fact that it is naturally caused. The 
profoundest lii^orians and philosophers agree 
that the gross depravity and degradation ol the 
era of Charles the Second was an inevitable 
revulsion from the over-strait manners of 
the Puritan period: and if that is true of a 
nation, with its shifting generations, it is cer- 
tainly likely to be true of an individual. 

We make these remarks apropos of **The 
Violet’s Close.” This little work is admirably 


tmuGu 

Litnxaomet aoraoroft ftjwmryipi 
WhenmoaDBWFOfllfing, oranoniiMMb; 
Thy feet have strodr on the path that ttit 
Bordering the laden ftzft 

Why dost thoa IftfST and baokwaifl graa 

To the hills now lying BO faint asifl ftav 

Where, pldnghing a focrow thmn^ gpddra 
haae, 

€ame up the heaatifal marning ater9-» 

That star that paled infte lOi^ and Set 
Ere y et the bJoaaoxns of iqnftg weM Maim ; 
The Btunny wings of ^ nq^s^enpaeBd 
The 3UMto oi gloiy that janiitd it sdiQB^ 

Bat tiioogh the light ef the d^ is gone. 

The valley of sluidowB is hni^ witffi Jo*!; 
And where the river of death noms-oai 
The angels are waituigto take ftaedfaraigh* 

1 tbnk of the vaflons ef hli» weavoae 
In the faded beauty of paaieti'osfieanh 
That thou hast bean orowaed a of 

love. 

And I am a dseaxnar cf dxeama fdoDcu 

d think of the children that^ffiaoh ftp ioanp. 
And how dim the light cf the hawth wg be» 
In the time that prcqdsei^ 

Wlmfteoirdto IB naiKOwad anny ftoBsftee 

And question the bodiless ahiqies of air 

That hover about vrhen the soul is sad. 

To know why the angel ot death should spare 
The worn and weuj instead of the glad. 

But they answer not, and I only know. 

Seeing thee wasted and pale with pain^ 
Where the rivers of Paradise sweetly flov^ 
They never say, "lam sick," again. 

ALicn C(4ixr, 

I 




MEDALLION VANDYKE COLLAR. 

Collars of braid are the most beautilul and fashionable of any of this season The centres and 
medaUioBS am of mnshn, edged with small graduated overcast stitch. The edging at the outside is 
the but must be raised by long daming'Stitches the contrary way, to give it more stififness. 
The medallions are embroidered in the usual way with satm-stitch, the flowers considerably raised. 
The bars and circles are of buttonhole-stitch, worked over strong cotton two or three thkloiesaea 
According to the place to talL The upper edge is narrow linen braid. 



Jfaspons, 



We baTechtRen this month for our engraving a Walkmr aud Visiting Dress, which we think 
remarkabW elegant. The dress is of moire antique, with light body open in the hront, with small 
puffings of ribron. Esmeralda sleeves, commencing with a Wnd at the arm-hole and fwen^with 
fi bftnd Just Im^Iow th6 6lboWf iwh6r6 it is finished with a firill« snd ornsnit^nted with & bow witn two 
long enu. The skirt is trimmed with tluee rows of Louis XIV- bows in the front, with lonj; enda 
The chemisetti is embroidered muslin, point collar, lace under-sleeves, green velvet collar 
with small feathers, and chrysanthemum flowers. The bonnet of the other lady is of lace and ^bTOO^ 
with very long and wide strings. The pelisse is of velvet, trimmed with guipure gimp and deep 
fringe to match. The dross is or rich flowered moire antique. The colours for pelisses are deep ana 
rich : bright bluet, deep golden tgrowns, and crimsons are me most prevalent. 





handkerchief border in lacet. 


Tl» Boaterials used In this kind of work are a broad fine linen braid— twually called Italian braid— 
and fine linen threads. The pattern is first trai-ed upon coloured paper, then the braid Is tacked 
upon it acoordini; to the pattern, and well fastened wherever it crosses. The larger spaces are 
Mmented by bars made of two or three thicknesses of thread worked over with buttonhole- stitch. 
The circles in the same way. The comer is filled witli lace made by passing thread fVom side to aide, 
and fastened by a small knot where ttiey cross. The edging is work^ afterwards. These Handl^ 
chiefs are very suitable for wedding-presents. 
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MISS MiGHTINGALE. 

Englishwomen will not readily believe 
that war has advantages apart from its ends, 
and perhaps it would be hard to adduce a com- 
pensation for the anfruish it occasions to thou- 
sands, and the dread to tens of thousands. 
Nevertheless, war has at least one advantage 
over peace : that it knits together the bonds of 
our national kindred, casts down the miserable 
artificial barriers thrown up between classes in 
societ)% and binds us all, the lofty and the lowly, 
into one bond an® pact of exertion, of hope, of 
sorrow, of triumph ; and the nation is of one 
thought and one heart. War makes us known 
to each other, or makes us remember that Self 
is not all. The lady who mourns in a palace 
for her noble son does not and cannot forget 
the poor mother who mourns in a cottage for a 
brave son too, slain on the same day, by the 
same hands, for the same cause ; and the two 
find themselves on common ground, with a 
sorrow common to both, and a pride they 
equally share. 

It is in such times that the brightest side of 
OUT nature appears; it arouses nobility that 
otherwise would never have been known, and 
leaves examples for centuries of peace to admire 
and imitate. Such an example is the lady 
whose name heads the present paper ; whose 
deeds, had they •been done in Greece, would 
have been handed down to us in a beautiful 
myth, and (in all probability) been quoted in 
proof of the degeneracy of modem times. 

Miss Eiorenoe Nightingale is the youngest 
daughter and presumptive co-heiress of Wil- 
liam Shore Nightingale, of Embley Park, 
Hampshire, and the Lea Hurst, Derbyshire. 
She is, therefore, to begin with, a woman whose 
position and resources place her, not only above 
any necessity of ministering to suffering, but 
even above the necessity of heeoming acquainted 
with it except in the reports of such chari- 
table societies as she might be inclined to 
assist with her purse. But this is not alL 
She is a young lady of singular endowments, 
both natural and acquired. In a knowledge of 
the ancient langua^s, and of the liigher 
branches of mathematics, in general art, science, 
and literature, lier attainments are extraordi- 
nary. There is scarcely a modem language 
whicfii she does not understand, and she speaks 
Erench, Germani and Italian, as fluently as her 
native English. She has visited and studied 
the various nations of Europe, and has actually 
ascended the Nile to its remotest cataract. 

Miss Nightingale is endowed with literary 
and scientific tartes in a remarkable degree — 
tastes which are as absorbing as they are 
charming. She is naturally surrounded by a 
host of Inends and acquaintances who recipro- 


cate and sharpen these tastes, while they add 
the charm of congenial communion ; she has 
wealth to gratify them, youth to enjoy them, 
aiid is hound to home by the affection and 
admiration of her parents. 

But this lady gives up these advantages — 
advantages one tithe of which thousands 
struggle half their lives to obtain. She forgoes 
home, comfort even, to become — a nurse. 
But from her infancy she has had a yearning 
affection for her kind, a sympathy with the 
weak, the oppressed, the destitute, the suffering, 
and the desolate. The schools and the poor 
around Lea Hurst and Embley first knew her 
as a visitor, teacher, consoler, expounder. 
Then she frequented and studied the schools, 
hospitals, and reformatory institutions of Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, and the Continent. Three 
years ago, when all Europe had a holiday on 
and after the Great Exhibition, when the 
Highlands of Scotland, the lakes of Switzerland, 
and Jill the bright spots of the Continent were 
filled with parties of pleasure. Miss Nightingale 
was within the walls of one of the German 
houses or hospitals for the care and reformation 
of the lost and infirm. Por three long months 
she was in daily and nightly atteudance^accu- 
mulating experience in ^ the duties and 
labours of female ministration. She then 
returned to be once more the delight of her 
I own happy home. Bui the strong tendency 
of her mmd to look beyond its own circle 
for the relief of those who nominally having 
[ all, practically have but too frcqucmtly none, 

' to help them, prevailed; and, therefore, 
when ttie hospital established in London 
for sick governesses was about to fail for 
want of proper management, she stepped 
forward and consented to be placed at the 
head. The bright tree lux ol Derbysliire and 
Hampshire, with aU the luxuries of home, 
were exchan^d for the narrow, dreary estab- 
lishment in Harley-street, to which she devoted 
her time and fortune. While her friends 
missed her at assemblies, lectures, concerts, 
exhibitions, and all the entertainments for taste 
and intellect with which liondon in its season 
abounds, she whose powers could have best 
appreciated there was sitting beside the bed 
and soothing the last complaints of some poor 
dpng, hommess, perhaps querulous governess. 
The homelessness might not improbably, indee^ 
result from that very querulousness ; but this 
is too frequently fomented, if not created, Iw 
tile hard, unreflecting folly which regards 
fellow-creatures intrusted with forming the 
minds and dispositions of its children as inge- 
nious disagreeable machines, needing like pe 
steam-engine sustenance and covering, but, like 
it, quite beyond or beneath all sympathy, pas- 
sions, or affections. Miss Nightingale thouj^t 
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otherwise ; and found pleasure in tending those 
poor destitute governesses in their infirmities, 
their sorrows, their death, or their conva- 
lescence. She was seldom seen out of the walls 
of the institution, and the few friends whom 
she admitted found her in the midst of nurses, 
letters, descriptions, accounts, and interrup- 
tions, Her health sank under the heavy 
pressure, but a little Hampshire fresh air 
restored her, and the failing institution was 
saved. 

Meanwhile a cry of distress for additional 
comforts beyond those of mere hospital treat- 
ment came home from the East, from our 
wounded brethren in anas. There instantly 
arose an enthusiastic desire to answer it. But 
inexperienced zeal could perform little, and a 
bevy of ill-organised nurses might do more 
harm than good. There was a fear lest a 
noble impulse should fail for the want of a 
head, a hand, and a heart to direct it. It was 
then that a field was opened for the wider 
exercise of Miss Nightingale’s sympatliies, 
experience, and powers of command and con- 
trol. But at what costP At the risk of her 
own life — at the pang of separation from all 
her frllnds and family, and at the certainty of 
encountering hardships, dangers, toils, and the 
constantly renewing scene of human sulfering 
amidst all the very worst horrors of war. 
There are few who would not recoil from such 
realities, but Miss Nightingale shrank not, and 
at once accepted the request that was made her 
to form and control the entire nurs-ing estab- 
lishment for our sick and wounded soldiers and 
sailors in the Levant. While we >yrite, this 
deliberate, sensitive, and highly-endowed young 
lady is at her post, rendering the holiest of 
woman’s charities to the sick, the dying, and 
the convalescent. There is a licroism in dash- 
ing up the heights of Alma in defiance of death 
and all mortal opposition, and let all praise and 
honour be, as they are, bestowed upon it ; but 
there is a quiet forecasting heroism and large- 
ness of heart in this lady’s resolute accuraida- 
tiou of the powers of consolation, and her 
devoted application of them, which rank as 
high, and are at least as pure. A sage few 
will no doubt condemn, sneer at, or pity an 
enthusiasm which to them seems eccentric, or 
at best misplaced ; but to the true heart of the 
country it will speak home, and he there felt, 
that there is not one of England’s proudest and 
purest daughters who at this moment stands 
on so high a pinnacle as Florence Nightin- 
gale. 


A Mr. Day advertises the loss of his dog. 
whereupon an editorial wag says he hopes ho 
will succeed in finding him ; for, if every 
dog has his day,** every Day ought to have his 
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iConclusion) 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Helen, who had been acquainted with the 
most unlooked-for return of her father to the 
living, had waited expectantly and anxiously for 
many reasons for his summons ; and it was with 
a satisfaction that, after all, was greater than the 
painful thoughts which would suggest them- 
selves, that she set out to visit him. 

I “Helen, they tell me you are not married,’* 
w'as his salutation, when she came once more 
and sat down beside him. 

“ It is true, father,” she replied. “ We heard 
that you were not living ; when the will was 
opened, Mr. Warren made its contents known 
to— -to the man they chiefly concerned. He 
was away then, and has not yet returned.’* 

“ Was it your intention to marry him P’* 

“ Yes ; for I could not bear that my niofher*s 
children^ her dear Jamie and Edwin, sliould be 
left to the care of a stranger. Poor Jamie ! 1 
could have done far more than that you re- 
quired for Ills sake,” 

“ When is Alfr ed Lord coming back?” 

“ lie wrote that he should come this month.’* 
“Then you can be married here, and I will 
see it done before I die,” he said in a tone that 
was almost exultant. “ It’s a great match for 
yon. I couldn’t do too much for Alfred Lord, 
either; though it's doing no great tilings to 
give him — you^ to be sure. He has rendered 
me great services — it was only just that I should 
through you give my poperty to him. I knew, of 
course, that you would comply with my desire.’* 
There was only a gentle inclination of the 
head in answer to this speech, for Helen could 
not trust herself to answer a word. 

“I was carried among the dead from the 
hospital in Naples,” resumed the old man. 
“ The cholera was raging there. The person 
I made my agent for transacting business 
matters was also dead when I recovered. He 
had doubtless written to your lawyer as directed. 
But I have written since — at least, I think I 
did. I meant it ; perhaps the letter miscarried.’* 
“Father,” said Helen, resolved,. in spite of 
all lie had said, to make one more appeal before 
she left him that day. “ Father, mmi that will 
he carried into effect? When you recover, 
how will it be ?’* • 

“ I have set my heart on your marrying him. 
I shall not get well.’* 

“If your life is spared, dear father, and I 
cannot promise to be his wife, how will it be ?’* 
“ I tell you the marriage must go on — have 
sworn it — and, besides, you would otherwise be 
left a beggar.’* 

Helen made no reply to this : she merely took 
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his hand in hers an instant, and went from him 
without uttering a word; hut if ever a beggar’s 
life was coveted, it was by that daughter as, 
joining her brothers, she returned home again. 

The second visit Helen made her father was 
after a lapse of many days. 

Harry and J ulia Gray had returned from their 
bridal-tour. Those four eventful weeks had been 
full of happy days for them — had opened to the 
vision of each such pure, bright depths of soul 
as gave them confidence and perfect faith for 
ever in each othe#. 

When Helen told her friend the story of her 
father’s most unlooked-for return, and his un- 
alterable determination of remaining in Salem 
while he lived, and of the unflinching will with 
which he pronounced her doom of marriage, Julia 
expressed her determination of at once proceed- 
ing to see the old man. She would argue with 
him herself, she said, and she would make him 
die as a Christian man should — at peace, and in 
love with his children. 

Thus it was that Julia and Helen went alone 
one day to visit David Wise. 

When they went into his apartment they 
found him alone and sleeping, and they went 
softly back to the ante-chamber to wait till he 
should waken. 

They sat conversing there in an under<-tone, 
when suddenly Julia’s voice was raised in a cry 
of terror. The old man had risen unheard, and 
before they were aware he stood in the door- 
way, gazing full upon them with those bright 
eyes, in which a serpent-like power of fascina- 
tion lurked. Julia smiled at her own cry, even 
as she uttered it, though, in truth, there w'as 
something terrific in the emaciated, wild ap- 
pearance David Wise presented. 

lie entered the room, after a moment’s 
hesitation, and sat down directly facing Ju.ia, 
looking upon her cautiously and earnestly, as 
though he were afraid of her. Soon he arose 
and drew nearer to her, while she, striving to 
shake oft’ that disagreeable feeling which 
oppressed her, as she returned his gaze, endea- 
voured to enter into conversation with him ; 
but the old man would neither answer nor take 
his gaze from her. At last he seemed satisfied, 
and, turning from the beautiful woman to his 
own poor child, he exclaimed, with a horrid 
oath— 

“ Tell me that^ woman’s name I” 

“Yes, papa,” said Helen quickly. “Her 
name is, was, Julia Saxe — she is my very 
dearest friend.” 

“ Get out then — away with you ! Are you 
fiends that you come here to make me mad P” 

“Why, we only came to visit you a little 
while, dear papa,” said Helen soothingly. 

“ Do you want to kill me ?” he added, uu- 
laindl'ul of her interruption. “ Go offi I say ! 


yon— you — what are you here for P Did I ever 
seek you out P Did I ever claim you ” — 
pointing to Julia — “for my child? Tell me, 
did your mother send you here P” 

“My mother is an angel in heaven,” was the 
answer made to this outbreak. 

“Well, I tell you — \%oill tell you! — bush! 
there — Pm going to swear it. I say, I swear 
it. Does it content you to know that P She 
was my wife once, and there was you, and the 
other she called Anna. It was twenty years 
ago I came from there, and if I left her to 
marry another woman, poor fool she wan 
indeed to marry me — wasn’t it enough that I 
did itP Haven’t I been paid for it over a 
hundred times P” 

Poor creature! he was speaking to dumb 
witnesses and listeners. To that shameful 
confession of sin, wrung from a tortured con- 
science, they could make no answer. Though 
conviction of the truth of his declaration 
flashed like lightning upon them — though to 
Helen the mystery of that portrait of the 
mother of her sister was now made clear as 
by a lightning-flash — tliough to Julia the deep 
grief that had bowed her beautiful mother, alter 
years of sufifering, to the grave, was all ex- 
plained ; it was to neither of them a moment 
of rejoicing, when they knew that the fond 
name by which they had loved to call each 
other was indeed a name that they were 
entitled to use. They could have wept their 
lives away as they hearkened to the acknow- 
ledgment of guilt which that white-haired man, 
standing on the verge of the grave, found him- 
self compelled to make to his innocent, guileless 
children. 

They left him that day quite forgetful of the 
object of their visit, and without speaking, with- 
out a parting embrace ; utterly voiceless they 
returned to their homes ; hut when they parted, 
Julia clasped the little trembling form of Helen 
in her arms for one moment, whispering, “ Nelly, 
my own dear, sweet sister, kiss me once more ;** 
and they separated, bearing each other’s kisses 
with them — separated in sorrow, but in love as 
deep as that sorrow, to keep that secret with 
them to their dying day— to bear it with them 
to the CTave ! 

On the morning of the next day, when Helen 
entered Jamie’s room, as was her custom, to 
awaken him, she was startled and alarmed to find 
it vacant, for it was some time before his usual 
hour of waking. Turning to the screened cor- 
ner where his bed stood, she saw that it had 
not been at all used in the night; yet was Helen 
sure that she had seen him go into his chamber 
when she went to her own. What could it 
mean P Nothing of the kind had ever occurred 
before— no infant was ever guarded with more 
wiftvMub (constant care than Jamie Wise had 
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been, by the sister who was as a mother to him. 
What could this strange and most unusual oc- 
currence mean ? 

Through tire house, and the gardens, and the 
grove Helen went, at first alone, and then with 
the rest of the alarmed household ; but slie 
found no trace of him. Then they began a 
search for him tlirough the town, while Helen 
awaited the result of their seeking in a state of 
agonised suspense indescribable. 

Let us look into the silence and the shadow 
of the awful night that had passed. 

Jatuie iiad, as Helen felt persuaded, gone to 
his room a little time before she retired; hut, 
buried ia lier own thoughts, she had forgotten 
to see if he slept, ere she herself closed her 
eyes in slumbering. 

When all was still at Sunnyside, the idiot 
boy went out with stealthy step from his 
chamber, and through the liouse unheard. He 
was armed, and mounted on the fleet horse 
which a neighbour had turned out to pasture, 
in little time, and away he went with lightning 
speed, on that road which he had once before 
taken, when he went with Helen and Edwin 
on a visit, which had haunted him ever since 
it was made. 

It was midnight — night without a visible 
star — when Jamie reached the house he sought 
in Salem. As he approached the dwelling on 
foot, a man came from thence — a person who 
had been staying with the invalid till that late 
hour. The boy saw him close the door ; and a 
moment after, with a short, hitter laugh, his 
hand was laid upon the lock, his feet were on 
the stairs, and he stood alone in the room with 
his father ! 

The physician, or whoever the person was, 
had remained with the invalid till he slept. 
Had his first-born son come to maintain like 
watch? 

If the aged shnnberer had awakened then, 
he had seen a youthful form bend close above 
him — ^had felt the warm, quick breath of the 
idiot on his cheek — had seen two brilliant, 
savage eyes fixed, peering through the night- 
gloom, upon him ! Had he listened, his ear 
would have caught the repeated, low, and lialf- 
demoniac laugh. There I there ! if his eyes 
had just opened then, they would have seen the 
uplifted hand of the once idolised boy hovering, 
for a moment, over his devoted head. 

But — the poor old man, he did not waken, 
did not hear — he knew nothing of it. His 
£fe went ont, when the small, slender hands, 
which Helen had oft^mes clasped in her own, 
wound round his neck! There was only a 
]noiie&tarTmiBtanoe,then ail was over. 

When the moming came, they who had the 
tick man in their charge found that their aid 
was no longer to be songbt^for none were 


needed t/i^n to guard and nurse old David Wise. 
The idiot sou had usurped their place — they 
found him chuckling in joy by the bedside of 
his murdered father. 

It was near noonday before the tidings of this 
dreadful tragedy reached Sunnyside ; and it was 
poor Edwin’s lot to speak of the un^uI facts to 
iltTeu. When she saw him coming home, at 
lait, she went out to meet him, for her heart 
was breaking with fear for Jamie. The brother 
and sister met, but neither spoke. There was 
i something iu the troubled, watched expression 
of Edwin’s eyes, as lie looked on her,- that 
choked the words Helen would fain have spoken 
in their utterance. When they had entered the 
house again, Edwin, vainly striving to speak, 
calmly said — 

“ Helen, could you bear it, if you knew that 
you were never to see our poor, dear Jamie 
again ?” 

“ Tell me ! what is it ?” she answered, with 
such earnestness that it had sounded in any but 
Helen Wise a harsh command. “ My Jamie, is 
he dead ? Speak, Edwin.” 

“He is not dead; but they have removed 
him to another place. They think it better 
that he should live now in an asylum where 
such poor unfortunates are cared for, dear 
Helen.” 

“ How dared they do it !” was the angry ex- 
clamation, forced in bitter anguish from lips 
which, till that day, had never uttered a word 
in wrath. “ Is thisyowr work, Edwin ?” 

“ No, no, Helen, I have had nothing to do 
with it. 1 knew nothing of it,” was the mild 
answer. “ You wrong me by the thought ; he 
was out last night, and the doctor found him, 
and said that it was not safe he should be left 
free any longer.” 

“ It is the first time he was ever out so ! 
I’ve made him my care since he was a child ! 
Edwin, I had the best and only right to take 
charge of him — no one on earth had such a 
right. How many years have I laboured to 
save him from this faie. I must have him 
back again.” 

“ Have they told you of our father to-day ?” 
asked Edwin, anxious, at any cost, to change 
the current of her thougiits. 

“ No,” was the answer, and Helen looked 
inquiringly in her brother’s face ; for thesolcinn 
tone of his voice told her that he had yet more 
to say. 

“ Dear Helen, he is dead.” 

“ God's will be done !” she answered, turning 
pale with emotion ; and, shortly after, she 
added, “ He must he brought home for buritd, 
Edwin.” 

“Yes,” was the choked utterance, and the 
boy turned from Helen ; he could not tell her 
aU. 



THE mTHERED ITG-mEE. 


Helen Wise never saw her Jamie again. It 
wasfrom Julia’s lins, in after days, that she 
learned the dreadful story of his unconquerahle 
hate for the father who had senselessly sought 
to gOTcm him years before ; and when she heard 
that, she dared not make one single plea that 
he might be given back to her fond keeping. 
Her work with him she now knew was over ; 
oh, what a work it had been ! But if the prayers 
which bore his dear name, and the thoughts 
whmh held him in faithful remembrance — if 
the tears she shejJ — if the love which till her 
death-day siie kept for him might be spoken 
in iny words, an atfection sucli as only the 
heart of a woman can bear vrould be revealed ; 
and you would wonder but to hear of it ! 


CRLPTEK XBT. 

July, August, and September passed, and 
Alfred Lord had not yet made his appearance 

at to claim his pmoirnd bride ; but the 

idea of his probable comuff had ceased to trou- 
ble Helen Wise. 

As time passed on, and she gained power to 
survey her own position from every point of 
view, it seemed nothing to her if Sunnyside did 
faU to the appointed bridegroom. Eor Edwin, 
there was now no manner of reason to fear — 
for herself, no cause to hope. Jamie was gone 
beyond her care for ever. The sweetest dream 
of woman had passed even as she dreanied it. 
Now the world, the wide world, was all tdike: te 
her. Since the child of her care wae her# no 
longer, she was fuUy resolved to resign ail 
claim to her old, beautiful home, the moment 
Alfred Lord appeared. Edwin would very soon, 
with his fine abilities, be able to care for him- 
self ; and she, at the worst, among strangers and | 
in obscurity, there was no danger, could provide I 
for her own few wants. So was her spirit Mdm. 

On the first of October, aaotber letter from 
Mr. Lord reached Helen. The letter was 
opened withont the least emotion, for her mind 
was 80 quiet now in its resolves that aU the 
powers of earth coold not have shaken it. ! 
Therefore it was that she read with perfect 
calmness - 

“I have heard so much lately from one 
whom you do not number among your per- 
sonal friends of the true heroism of your nature, 
that glad and prcmd as I should be to call you 
my wife, I have determined not to do so with- 
. out I can your full, unbiassed consent. Will 
you permit me to visit you for the puipose of 
m^ing an acquaintance which, in any event, I 
•hall be proud to have formed P 

"Alteed Lord.” 

To this letter, Helen thus immediately re- 


2^7 

“I thank you for the courtesy with which 
you have written me ; I would earnestly beg you 
to maintain your charitable and most honour- 
able resolution. The property which my father 
left you, unconditionally, I am ready, at any 
moment, to resign in your favour ; but, if j ou 
value your own self-respect, and my respect 
and life-long gratitude, acquaint me with your 
decision by letter, and do not come hither uniil 
I am gone. “ Helen Wise.” 

There came an unlooked-for answer to this 
letter, in the shape of a legal docum^t, trans- 
ferring Sunnyside unreservedly to Helen and 
Edwin Wise, and this was the manly greeting 
that came with it : — 

“ Heaven has blest my life of labour, and I 
cannot take from the orphan that to which God 
has given me no title. Your father was, as he 
has told me, vastly indebted to my father years 
ago ; he cancelled that debt in his kindness and 
care when I was a penniless orphan. I remem- 
ber him with gratitude, and I have far too much 
regard for his children to ever wilfully cause 
them an instant’s pain. May He, from whom 
all blessings come, bless you, my friends ! 

“ Alfred Lord. 

“ To Helen and Edwin Wise.” 

This manly conns gained Ellen’s respect lor 
Alfred Lord^ but bt navmr gained her love. 

Helan Wuur fopwl fong after the trial-times 
oi biar lifo wwu ovur. She lived to see tlie 
bmwnhiiir ssliwiwgoaliN^ the lover 

of hns tlllr ehUdreu who bore his 

name ^wing np't^Konmnr and the beauty 
of his Wise. Kws^ te see her Edwin high 

I in the ranks of hie nsefoE and honourable pro- 
I fession, while he songht no other hearth or 
companionship than tStet she had made so 
pleasant and so cheerfid'. Mai^okl for still in 
those calm days, the grisfy chastened, 

was minted sometimes the qmiet joy, she 
I lived to receive another, tlia* most precious of 
the dead, hack to her heart again, to give her 
i Jamie a funeral and a burial-place. Long be- 
* fore she passed from earth ho died ; and long 
before she sought the heavenly home there 
was another death for which Helen wept, that 
of the Withered Fig Tree— the emblem of 
i her blighted life, her blighted heart-— the 
I symbol of her spiritual power, that could 
r conquer deformity and weakness — that could 
I spread beauty over desolation — that could, 

I from its crushed bosom, send out loveliness of 
1 life, pure sympathy, and beautiful strength. 


Invewtino the DEva. — It was sneerinyki’ 
and yet in some respects truthfully said, by theg 
sceptioal Horace Walpole, that, had man nd, 
never before beard of the devil, they would have 
invented him in order to account for the author- 
ship of the partition of Poland. 




t*rest, which it neither elongated nor retreat- 
ing, and which iails indifferentl;f on either side ; 
it 18 of a soft tnbstanoe, and its extremity is 
formdi by a remarktible groi» of warts. 

On the head is a crown of naked hlood-red 
skin. A handeleite of very short and black 
hair extends from one eye to the oilier ; behw 
the marked portion of the neck it a very 


some sort of frill ; some of the plumes of which 
are direcU^l forwards, and some backwards, 
while it is so ample that the bird, in drswing 
itself in, can conceal in it its neck and a large 
part of its head. The remiges, and the large 
upper coverts of the wings, the tail, a trace on 
the ba<^ the beak as far the membrane, and 
the tarsi, are black. Tlie membrane and tha 
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fleai^ crest of the heak are orange , the naked 
slun of ihe base of the beak is purple , and the 
edges of the eye-lids are of a lively red The 
naked portion of the neck is agreeably covered 
it IS carnation on the sides, purple below the 
head, yellow m front, and a blackish violet near 


the bands, and the wrinkles of the occiput. 
The ins of the eye, and all the rest of the 
plumage, are white The total length of the 
bird IS twenty-nine inches and a half , that of 
the fleshy crest is eighteen hnes 
The Amencan vulture is blackish, with purple 



B BaVPTUM TULTUEZ. 

and green reflexiona ; the head and neck are From its beak to the tail it meaaurea about 
ved,naked,papilloui, and wrinkled It occurs four feet and a half. 

throughout the continent of Amenca , but is In other regions these birds are seen inflocki 
more oommon in the wanner parts of it la of forty or perched on the oocoa-trees ; 
Europe it mounts the Gnson Alps, Silesia, for they range themselves in files to smep to- 
Poland, and some otW countries, but not gether, like poultry, and such w then mdo* 
Great Entam. It is also met with in Asia, fence that tney go to roost long betoro funseit 



VULTUBES. 


and awake not tiU far on la the morning. In >Ahich would otherwise prove exceedingly in« 
Bome regions of the torrid zont^they haunt the jurioos. 

towns in great multitudes — as Carthaffena, for The lammergeyer is thinW scattered through- 
example, where they perch on the roofs of the out sdl the gr^ chains of Europe, as wdl as 
houses, or even stalk along the streets, and are Asia and Airica, the terror of the ^cks that 
of inhnite service to the inhabitants, as they graze on the declivities, or among the secluded 
devour all manner of hlth and refuse. valleys beneath. It habitually preys on the 

When food fails them in the cities, they seek chamois, the wild goat, the Alpine hare, the 
for it among the animals of the adjoining pas- marmot, and the lamb. It is from the latter 
tures ; and if an animal is unfortunate enough animal being the frequent victim of this bird 
to have a sore on its back, tliey alight on it with- that the Swiss peasants call it the lammergeyer 
out ceremony, and attack the part affected, nor — literally, the lamb vulturef but they sometimes 
quit their hold until th^ have completed the extend the name to other large birds of prey, 
creature’s destruction. In some pari4 of South In its attitudes this bird resembles the eagles 
America, where the hunters kill beas^ merely more than the vultures, its confident and up- 
for the skin, vast numbers of ifiiese vultures right bearing strongly contrasting with the 
follow in their train ; and were rt not for their* crouching and suspicious postures of the latter, 
assiduous voracity, the many flayed carcases Like these, however, it generally retains its 
exposed to the air would speedily generate wings in a state of hatfesqpmsion when at rest, 
disease. We need not wonder, thererore, that and its neck mom «r less retracted within its 
the Spanish and Portugoese dealers in hides shoulders. 

should protect the earrion vultures, and allow The genemitfstonr off the tipper part of this 
them to feed with their do^. remarkable tMis a didl bvoWB, with a mix- 

The Egyptian vulture is sometimes oaSad 5 tu«a of giwy ? ililidiig^and tadl site of a greyish 
Pharaoh’s chicken.” It has a feeM e»f l i i w ffi n^ ail Miwj; ibr np|cr part of its head is of a 
elongated hill, the anterior part off tlm I My wMik mI m neck, breast, and other 
and throat only being dosiml off ft shade of reddish brown 

The nostrils are oval liw | or ww a yi , aim m deeper on the breast and 

tail wedge-shaped. It U mm m M i mtor * gwdfcwttpliecomes less distinct on 

of the vultures, andlMl Mimi iifti M iff I M al iwa iiB i 

a raven. It is spiMi ftW M tiMb iff M ; flftlftMitirMreoas vulture is nearly the 
hotter portion# ot flift iillM^ ifali %Mift tw * itftiffMgiiiNi vulture, and sometimes larger, 
the East: [ Ikf feift ft ioilar of long, narrow, and bristling 

Levan^ MWMMt lift gfHmkm iftdiwm ; the mUced sl^ of the head and neck 

part iffJilMwffliMfelftlMaiMd^^ if Mne, and nraished with down the beak 
atwiit tw» m ## Mi P i iil a iii ttmmrn [Vaiidsh; mH the bag fca/titm of the leg 

semetimes isMMiittg nffKriefttfy to cover the 
tcmraces of ii thw ftffii if M leoftli tnrsus ae&r la tin flrst year, the 

ropulons ani MHf cities, perM({f ipffet, an# plumage i» fwM with brows and dirty grey ; 
living in coftlMt securi^ ftORMIg men, who ■ and it is otif iw the ftmrth ye«r that the down 
feed and alwraii them with l&e fttmost care, iff the head mad vhmiage is blaek. 

They also'ftwiiient the deset^ aiid pr^y upon Aocordiaiff to Bbscourtik, the Made vulture, 
the caroftsea of men and animal# which bafve KhiUlwtwmiy hwszard, is respected at CJharles- 
perished in these imllieiws waste®, eonsecrated, ton for thw actual services which it renders, in 
as it were, for ages to dMation, removing from the city and its vicinity all dead 

and sterility. Tholi which inhabit E^pt are animals and other refuse, on which these birds 
not known to quit it, but some of the same exclusively feed. If even a chicken dies, it is 
species are to be flmnd in Syria and Turlsey ; not long before its bones are actually picked 
less numerous, however, because they do not clean. The vultarei are occupied the whole 
enjoy the same prerogatives, nor is their exist- day m making their rounds to discover carrion 
ence protected in these countries by ancient and offal ; and coming down in legions, they 
superstition, as in Egypt: for they were con- mutually contend for the prey, which instantly 
siimred sacred among the old Egyptians, whose disappe» 8 . They are so familiar that they 
opinions on this point, as on many others, have may be easily knocked down with a stick, 
been- tfUMitMtea t# swcceseors, even to ^he oriiM vwbmre 1 * abetrt; thiwe Ibwt and a 
rius dOT. In truth, they perform very con- half in length, and eight from Idle tip one 
•Hmftfiie mwvisei to eewitry, in maring wing to that of the otMr, Its head is eovsireff 
wfltkeMr)Klffh,eq&tii^aAefiBdittam^ntrim with smafi a»d white leathers; but those of 
^ Mk eff MtMyiiitf the tmtm and reptiles the eoeipttt and ftape form a ti^ ef about an 
WMiibeeiti hrfldeltale mid slimy re^on. iuehleiK. The neck » almost ftahed; forldie 

^ diter# irith which U iftsprlMd 
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does not prevent the brown and bluish tints of 
the skin irom being visible. At the bottom of 
the neck some long feathers are arranged, like 
arulFof dazzling white. There is a large hollow, 
fomished with hairs, at the top of the stomach ; 
this is the place of the crop. In addition to 
this extern^ cavity, there is a bump intetnally, 
and a great enlargement in this part of the 
throat, which raises the skin of the external 
hollow, and distends it when the vulture has 
taken plenty of faod. The feathers of the body 
are of a reddish grey; tlie quill-feathers of the 
wings and tail are black; the beak blackish, 
with a bluish tint in the middle ; the iris is ot 
a fine orange ; the feet and claws are of a 
blackish hue. 

The plumage of this vulture varies with age. 
In its first year the body is of a fawn colour; 
in the two following years it is varied with 
grey and fawn, more or less deep above ; and, 
in a more advanced age, it is entirely of a beau- 
tiful ash colour, wliicli is nearly blue. 


A MOORISH WEDDING. 

A FEW days ago (says the journal of a 
recent traveller) I heard in a neighbouring 
house the sound of tambourines, reed-pipes, &c., 
which usually announces a family festival, I 
mounted on my terrace, but was unable to see 
anything in the adjoining court except a few 
negroes preparing mats, as if to receive a nume- 
rous company. In vain I endeavoured to get a 
view into the interior of the house — my curiosity 
was doomed to be disappointed. I went into 
tba street, where I heard a wedding sroken of. 
I walked about near the entrance of the house 
where the nuptials were to take place, though 
with small hopes of success, when a Moorish 
woman, carefully enveloped in her veil» passed 
near me, and, gently touching my arm, said to 
me, in excellei^ French, “ Thou wishest to see 
the wedding P Come 1” Sho then linked her 
arm in mine, and we entered the house to- 
gether. 

If I was astonished to hear her speak French 
so well, I was not surprised at the kindness of 
her act, as they »ll are, in geneiwt, civil and 
obliging to those that please them. She intro- 
duced me into a large nail on tlie ground-floor, 
where I found n^self in the company of about 
twenW Moorish Indies, richly dressed, and ail 
seatea in the Oriental style. They made room 
for me, aad i seated myself among thcBt^ They 
received me most graciously ; and, after shidchig 
hands with me, made me the customary salu- 
tation by railing their hands to their lips. 
Coffee was served, without sugar, and tlw musiQ 
began again. Three M worsen, no less hideous 
than the witches in Macbeth.” resumed their 


chant that ever offended Christian ears. These 
three matrons possess a great number of privi- 
leges at Bona. They preside at births ; and 
if the new-born infant be a boy, they hail its 
arrival with the frightful din of their tam- 
bourines, and distract the ear of the suffering 
mother with their noisy congratulations. Part 
of their business is also to tattoo, wliich they 
do with great skill and taste, and to arrange 
the dress of the brides ; in which last particular 
they signally fail, at least iu the eyes of a 
Parisian. 

1 had endured my share of this dreadful 
concert for above three quarters of an hour, 
wondering in whose honour I was thus exer- 
cising my patience, when at last tlie music 
ceased, and a pause ensued. The lady who in- 
troduced me had taken off the “ koiik,” or veil, 
that concealed her splendid attire, and I was 
able to examine her at leisure. She was sin- 
gularly handsome, in spite of the pains she had 
taken to paint her face, according to the Moorish 
fashion. By this means her heaulifal eyebrows 
were joined in one arch across her forehead^ 
and her eyes received additioDal lustre from 
the tinge of cucuma under her long eyelashes. 
Black patches were placed on her cheeks, that 
glowed with artificial brightness, reminding ono 
of the heUes of the court of Louis XV., and 
her frequent hursts of ^ety disclosed a set of 
pearlly teeth . Her long olaok hair was gathered 
in large rolls under a fillet of crimson silk and 
gold ; her beautifully-modelled hands and anno 
were tattooed so admirably that they seemed 
to be covered with black la^-work of the movt 
intricate design ; the tips of her fingers were 
dyed with rooon ; and her legs and feet were 
tattooed in the same manner as her armsi^ 
Her slippers were richly embroidered with gold 
and silver, and heavy golden bracelets adonmd 
her arms and legs. 

All the other women wore the same kind of 
costume — ^the only variety consisting in the 
different arrangement of colours, m the greater 
or less beauty of the silken trousers, double 
chemises of cotton and muslin, and length of 
the gauae veils ornamented with gold and silver 
spangles. The weight of the ear-rings and 
gold chains with which they were loaded seemed 
in no degree to impede their motions ; and eer* 
tmnly, if thrir iatrbsic value was father a 
proof of the wealth than of the taste of tho 
wearers, their sise was a still greater testimony 
of the personal vigour that was able to endure 
such a weight in a heat of forty-five dc^ees). 
[fiteaum.} Wmb. I had finished my scrutiny^ 
which seemed by no means dieagr^ble to the 
objects of it, my first acquaintanee offered xae 
a place by her side, wlu^ 1 gludlv accepted; 
and tlie following eonvenation toodi be- 
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and we believe the culture in childhood of imam- 
nation and emotion absolutely necessary for the 
healthy development of the mind. 

A SuBscaiBEB (who is thanked for her receipts) 
is intormed that any purchaser of the “Boy^s 
Own Mi^aaiue'' will be entitled to a chance in 
the diotmution of the prizes to be given with it. 

BuoASBTji is encouraged to persevere. Study 
c ad perseverance will bring her a richer prize, in 
an invigorated and informed mind, than any it 
is in our power to bestow. 

CowsTANCE Lodise.— To wear gloves at dinner 
or at supper is n ridiculous fashion; and in the 
cases Constance mentions may certainly be 
avoided with as much conventional propriety as 
pleasure.—The handwriting is well enough. 

Louise is very sincerely thanked for her kind 
appreciation, and for her efforts to circulate the 
Magazine. 

A Constant Subscwber.— We cannot offer an 
opinion as to the stability of a bank. 

Mart Agnes may send the cheques to be 
change d at once, with a stamp for their return. 

Leils S.— The story has many points of grace 
and interest, and may one day tind a place in tiie 
Magazine. 

liARE.— Endeavour to bethink yourself, while 
in oneof your storms of passion, how you appear ; 
if once you get the picture fairly before your 
mind, you wm never consent to sit ior such a 
portrait again. 

E. D. P/s Last effort hardly satisfies us The 
verses are very melodious, and by no means des- 
titute of correct sentiment ; but they are spoiled 
Iwtheinti'oluction of more than oneoommon- 
plase expression. 

Amvir B. will find a receipt for a depilatory in 
this number. 

HeifiN.— We know of no better method of 
aiucomplishing your object than by issuing circu- 
lars aud starting an establishment. 

Alice Elizabeth.— T he handsome crochet-lace 
pattern you so obligingly forwarded shall lie care- 
fully ( ngraved in the next number of the Magazine. 

Euiza.— W e will endeavour to furnish Eliza 
with the recipes she asks, in a future number. 
Meanwhile, we thank her very sincerely lor iier 
efforts in our behalf. 

JElfrjda.— We regret our inability to supply the 
ioifonnatiof). Jt is too much of a private nature. 

Marta.— W e quite sympathise with Maria’s 
motives, but her story is too imperfect, as it 
stands, to represent the evils she deplores, and 
at the same time interest the reader. 

Orace Emily will perceive by a notice at the 
liead of our correspondence page that in future 
purchasers of back volumes will be entitled to a 
chance in the forthcoming distribution of prizes; 
nnd where a volume contains a cheque for a prize 
already given (as in the case of volumes issued 
previous to this notice) it will be changed on ar»- 
plication at the office. That is to say, if a pur- 
.chaser of Vol. I. or Vol. II. finds in it a cheque 
for the watches or tiie jchains (already distributed), 
it will be changed for a new cheque, good to the 
next distribution, on application by post or per- 
•sonally. 

In consequence of the numerous applica- 
i ions we have lately received for details respecting 
the publication ot the Englishwoman’s Domestic 
Magazine, the plan upon which the prizes are 
distributed, &c., we have caused a kind of Pro- 
spectus to be printed, copies of which will be 
fiM'warded (post free) on applioation. 

Rjupectfullt Deouned.— ** To mjr Loved 
tIisUar,’*** Alma,*»^< The Blighted Heart.* 




Hair Restoratite,— To two parts (by mea- 
8 Ui*e) of the best olive oil, add one of spiritiB ef 
wine, or of good rum ; put thf*m into a bottle, and 
shake them well together. With this anoint the 
head w'ell morning and evening. For the first 
fortnight it should be well rubbed with a piece of 
flannel into the parts of the head most affected ; 
after that time, care must be taken not to injure 
the young hair by a too violent application ot the 
restorative. • 

Tea Hair Wash.— The infusion of tea. whan 
not too strong, is said to be very useful in pre- 
venting the hair falling off. The best plan is to 
pour boiling-water on to the leaves, after ttiey 
have been used for a meal. In ten or twelve hours 
it may be drawn off, and placed in a bottle for 
use as required. A tablespoonful of any per- 
fumed spirit, or of rum, should be added to every 
half pint of the wash made. It sliould be applied 
to the scalp with a piece of sponge, or a very soft 
brush. 

OivTMENT FOR CHAPPED HANDS.— Many per- 
sons at this season suffer severely from chapped 
hands. The best means of preventing this evil is 
not to wash in too hot, nor too cold water, nor to 
use any strong alkaline soap, such as “yellow,* 
“marine,” &c. ; but to procure the mildest, as 
“ Castile, or “ curd ” soap. It, however, with this 
care, we still complain, then we should use a little 
ointment, prepared as follows Pure lard, ten 
ounces; fine suet, half an ounce: olive oil, half 
an ounce; and compound tincture of benzoin 
(commonly called Friar’s balsam), half an ounce. 
Melt the fats and oil in a vessel placed in hpt 
n ater, then stir in the tincture till cold. Rub a 
little of the ointment on the hands every night, 
sleep in old ki I gloves, and the cure will be rapidly 
effected. Glpcerine, a cheap and bv no means 
disagreeable substance, formed by soap-makers 
in the process of prepai’ing oils and tallow, is 
said to act like a charm in curing chaps and 
roughness of the skin. This requires no pre- 
paration; the arms and hands being mer^j 
smeared with it every night. 

Oriental Depilatory.— We are so often asked 
for receipts for removing superfluous hair and 
preventing its CTowth. tliat we give the billowing 
as perhaps the least objectionable preparation for 
this purpose. Itisus^ in the Turkish harems, 
and 18 so far preferable to the French and English 
depilatories that the latter often contain sulphuret 
of arsenic, and are thus really dangerous in appli- 
cation:— Take fresh quicklime, naif n pound; 
liquor of potass, two ounces; sulphuret of potas- 
sium, one ounce. Slake the lime with the liquor of 
potass ; if it does not fftll to powder, from Hie 
action that ensues, a smsdl portion of wRtor 
must be added, net more, imwever, th«n gtbr 
the UmeAtiU to remsdn dry end liable. Powd^ 
the sulphuret; und odv the whole by paaaiag 
through a aieve. Pp e s e w ie ftdf use in well-ckiM 
bottles. In appUeatien, the rusma, or, as it « 
called in finf(limd, 4 apHM»wy,nMurt be mixed wim 
a M^oiency ef frater to tofto « thick cveam. Ahm 
laid-fmtwepMi to he dtoHatod. where it abeail|l 
remMn ttocn two toAve mmutes. ImniodTatejV 
it begins to act upon the skin, discovereii by the 
pain produced, it should be washed off with wafm 
water. If the first application does not deaHpy 
the hair, it must be repeated, but an intervai or a 
i day or two should intervene. 



THINGS WOETH KNOWINO.-<XX)KERr, &c. 


foorl^ j^turMng. 

Cattle.— Cattle standinpin cold muddy yards, 
exposed to the weather, consume about twice as 
much as those in sheltered stables kept clean and 
littered, and free from the accumulations of 
manure. „ „ ^ 

To Bleach Straw Bonnets.— From three re- 
ceipts oblijjingly sent by a subscriber we insert 
the most simple:— Take the bonnets and wash 
them in clear spring water ; put them into a box 
with burning sulphur : the fumes which arise unite 
w'th the water on the bonnets, and the sulphurous 
a id thus formed bleaches them. 

Waterproof Composition for Calico.— T hree 
pints of old pale Imseed-oil, one ounce of sugar of 
lead, and four ounces of white resin. The sugar 
of lead must be ground with a small quantity of 
the oil, and added to the remainder, incorporated 
with the resin by means or gentle heat. The 
composition is to be laid on by a brush. It dries 
in a short time when exposed to the air; and ex- 
cludes as little light and heat ns anything except 
glass, and does not become mildewed. 

To Black Grates and Stoves.— M ix a gill of 
stale beer and two ounces of black lead together, 
add a piece of common soda, the size of a nut. 
Havipg removed all soot and ash-dust from the 
grate, rub if over with the mixture. Take a hard 
brush and rub it well. A great brilUaney will 
soon be produced. 

Oil of Turpentine an Antidote to Moths. 
—Shreds of Russia leather are often put amongst 
garments, when not in use, to preserve them from 
moths ; so is camphor ; but neither of these seem 
so effectual as common oil of turpentine. A simple 
way of using oil of turpentine, for the paotectlon 
ofMooUens and furs, is to saturate bits of flannel 
with the oil and to wrap them ut) separately in 
clean woollen, linen, or cotton cloth, to prevent the 
oil from penetrating to the outside of the wr^pers, 
and injuring the articles around them. Six or 
seven pieces of thick flannel, each about a quarter 
of a yard square, are sufficient for a trunk four 
feet long, by eighteen inches .broad and deep. A 
layer of the garments to be protected should be 
first laid in the trunk, upon it two pieces of the 
prepared flannel, then a layer of garments, and so 
on a layer of garments and a piece or two of the 
prepared flannel, till the trunk is about half full ; 
above which may be tilled in with garments alone. 
The lid of the trunk should then be immediately 
shut down, to prevent escape of the oil by evapora- 
tion. Cloths have thus been perfectly protected 
in the same room where a Cashmere shawl, care- 
fully wrapped up with camphor, became much 
moth-eaten. Should there be occasion to open 
such a trunk, the oil of turpentine should be re- 
new'ed, otherwise the quantity above indicated is 
sufficient for the protectiop of articles within a 
close^hutting trunk lor five or six months. The 
smell of turpentine contracted by garments goes : 
off by exposing them a few hours to the air. | 

Bi.ao&beetlbs and Cockroaches.— Steep some 
pieoos of rag in spirits of turpentine, and force 
them into the holeE^and crevices whence these 
]Mts come out; they will.decarap at once, taking a 
final lea\e Let us, however, recommend all due 
caution to be used in the manipulation of these 
rags Being highly inflammable when thus pre- 
pared. they must be kept oat of the way both of a 
lighted candle and of fire. If combusden should 
teke place, the consequences would be dangerous. 

the remedy can be easily pro- 
vided. Beetle-traps are of use onlp when tile 
enemy to be captured are/ew in number 


Coobrg, tpkWing, anil 

SoTSR's PiiVu Pudding.— Pick and stone one 
pound of the best Malaga raisins, which put in a 
basin, with one pound of currants (well vviished, 
dried, and picked), a pound and a half of good 
beef suet (chopped, but not too fine), three 
quarters of a pound of white or brown sugar, two 
ounces of candied lemon and oraiye-perl, two 
ounces of candied citron, six ounces of flour, and a 
quarter of a pound of bread-crumbs, with a little 
grated nutmeg ; mix the whole well together, 
with eight whole eggs and a little milk. Have 
ready a plain or ornamented pudding-mould, 
well butter the interior, pour the above mixture 
into it, cover a sheet of pap^ over, tie the mould 
in a cloth, put the puddmg into a lar^ stewpan 
containing boiling-water, and let it boil quite fast 
for four hours and a half (or it may be l^iied by 
merely tying it in a pudding-cloth previously well 
floured, forming the shape by laying the cloth in 
a round-bottomed basin, and f^uring the mixture 
in ; it will make no difference in the time required 
for boiling). When done, take out of the cloth, turn 
from the mould upon your dish, sprinkle a little 
powdered sugar over, and serve with the following 
sauce in a boat :— Put the yolks of tliree eggs in 
a stewpan, with a spoonful ot powdered sujitar, 
and a gill of milk ; mix well together, add a little 
lemon-peel, and stir over the fire until becoming 
thickisb (but do not let it boil), when add two 
glasses of brandy, and serve separate. The above 
sauce may be served poured over tlie pudding, if 
approved of. An excellei^ improvement to a 
plum pudding is to use half a pound of beef 
marrow, cut into small dice, omitting the same 
quantity of suet. 

How TO Choose a Goose.— Procure a young 
goctse, the skin white, the breast full, plump, and 
fleshy, and the apron covered with white tat. 
The bill and feet of a young goose are of a yellow 
colour, and there are but few hairs about the Iqg 
at the termination of the thigh. As they beoomo 
old, the bill and feet acquire a reddish colour, 
and the body and feet become hairy. A full-grown 
goose should be hung at the least lor three or 
four days after it is killed, that it may become 
tender. 

French Herb Broth.— This (says Soyer)i8a 
fevourite beverage in France, as weU with x>eople 
in a state of health as with invalids, especially in 
the spring, when the herbs are young and green. 
Put a quBj^ of water to boil, but have previous^ 
prepared about forty leaves of sorrel, a 
Ir^tuoe. and ten spngs of oh«*vil, the whole 
washed: when the water is boiling throw m the 
above, with the addition of a teaApoonful of salt 
and half an ounce of fresh but^; cover your 
saucepan close, and let them simmer for a few 
minutes, then pass in throu(^ a sieve or colander. 
This is to be drunk cold, especially in the spring 
of the year, after the change ftom wintw. 

Priscilla’s Pudding.— Procure oneor twaatale 
muffins; put them into a pot of boiling- water, 
and let them boil five minutes, not more, or thoy 
will 1^ quite sodden ; then take them up with a 
skimmer and pull them in two. They must not 
be cut, or they will be made close and heavy. 
Pour over the halves of each .muffin some sweet 
siuoe, previously prepared ; over one half of 
spread apricot jam, or any other kind of preserve. 
With a Knife put the muffins temther a^in, and 
spread some of the mme kind ot preserve on Hie 
top of eaeh ; saooe,aind 
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CUPID’S LETTEIUBAO. 


Cxtpib^fi Jttto-iag. 

y LOlWCl.— •** Denr Cupid, when ft gentleman 
MkB you, ‘ Can he be more than a friend?’ what 
arc you te inffr, and what would he proper to 
nnswer ? Cupid, do grantme your valuableadvice 
in the next number of your interestinK Magaatine. 
P.S.— Dear Cupid, I am very troubleftome. but are 
marriages made in heaven? “ y®“** 

opinion The question is undoubtedly of the 
<^S8 tender : and, though rather Cockney and vei 7 
ambiguous, is really meant to ^ th^irert thing. 
The answer would naturally be different in dif- 
ferent cireumetances, and what vrould beetle 
one individual would not become another: but 
either of the following modes of reply wiU bo 
found safe. Thev have all been frequently tried 
■with great success. 1; especially recommended 
to blondes. Pause: sigh very soft; then open 
your eyes with a good deal of wonder (of course 
you have been trying to make it out. and can’t), 
look vour lover in the face, and sav, What— what 
can you mean, dear Alfred?” If the last words 
arc spoken with a little tremble, ao much the 
better. 2 ; very suitable for brunettes. Give a 
start, flash a glance at the questioner, turn aside, 
and be unable to speak your emotion : one hand 
pressed high upon your bosom will express this 
effectually. 8 ; safe in the hands of anybody ; and 
generally considered a clencher. Burst into tears, 
covering your face with your hands. If you can’t 
cry, droop your head upon the inquisitor’s 
shoulder, and murmur, ** O William !” 4. For 
“merry grigs’’ and nice httle girls, it Is enough 
to sav' “No!” pout, shake their shoulders, and 
look pretty.— Wo certainly do not believe that 
marriages are made where the wicked cease from 
troubling, ftnd the weary are at rest. 

“ R EBEcc A would feel very grateful if dear Ci^id 
would help her a little in her present condition. 
She is acquainted with a young gentleman two 
years herjunior (she is twenty). She really loves 
bim, and hopes that the attachment is reciprocal ; 
but she has known him for some time past, and 
no mention has, as yet, been made of love, fitc. &c. 
Would Cupid advise Rebecca to wait a little 
longer, in the hope that some declaration may be 
made ? or would it be better for Rebecca to treat 
him with coldness, and so put an end to farther 
attentions ? Do advise, dear Cupid.’’— Rebecca 
had better follow her own suggestion : not neces- 
sarily to put an end to farther attentions. 

Fanny has been acquainted ndth a young man 
feor years. She is always happy in his company, 
and has reason to believe that he is happy in hers ; 
though he has never spoken of a future day. Still 
Fanny lives in hope— at times believing that she 
hopes af^nst hope, for he has but one parent, 
wbo ne^ all his caret and Fanny loves him all 
the more because he cheerfully afl'ords it. She is 
four and twenty ; but will contrive, she says, to 
-wait without pining to death— even if she has to 
wait for years— if she could believe she would at 
l^th be united to a man so honest and so good. 
—Of course we can have no advice to give in such 
a case. Fanny has no reason to conceal her 
honest love and admiration, and we hope It will 
not be disappointed. 

Davidina is in rather a delicate situation. We 
think it best, on the whole, to remain quiet, and 
wait e\’ents. 

S. S.— Some time ago a young jgentleman paid 
frequent visits to a oei^n nous^ m which resided 
two sisters. 8. S. is one of these sisters ; and that 
one to whom the young gentleman paid the most 


maiked and particuhir atteatlon, ao leading her 
to cheriiui an unoomrocm regard for him. Bol 
after nwhlle, the suitor tumeotbe artillery of his 
attention to the other sister, who was equaliy 
ready, it teems, to surrender— at discretionTof 
course. But S. S.is unwilHng to r^gn even se 
fickle a lover: and she thinks that wltii a “ Uttle 
coaxing’’ she could regain his affections. Indeed, 
this she feels she must do, or lose all hope of 
haiminess: but what does Cupid advise?— That 
S. S. let the young gentleman alone. Perhaps 
he’ll rome round without coaxing; perhaps be 
wouldn’t come round u/ttA— which would be veiy 
shocking. W e recommend the following inquiry 
of S. S. to a discerning public:— 

*.* Wliat is love ? I ask ffte wise. 

Or those who have experienced iL 

Without it hope and pleasure flies; 

But I don’t see the good of it.’’ 

Jane Eliza is seriously attached to a gentle* 
man whose handsome exterior and polite man- 
ners render him the admiration of almost all his 
lady friends. And this admiration is often so 
undisguised that the happy handsome gentleman 
sometimes makes fun at the ladies’ expense. 
Hence Jane’s difficulty. Although she has reason 
to believe that the gentleman is not indifferent to 
her, she dares not exhibit a sign of her attach- 
ment, for fear of being include in the catalogue 
of the unfortunates whom he laughs at. That’s 
really a very serious position, and one from which 
the God can see no way of escape. He can only 
repeat the advice he has nven so often before in 
similar cases ; Jane should regulate her conduct 
by— (or rather under)— /tis, being carefol not to 
fall into the wordy-trap of a lady-killer, and be- 
tiny her secret too soon. 

JuNiPEB.— “Dear Sir,— A friend of my hus- 
band visits us frequently. I treat him as cor- 
dially as I feel bound to treat all my husband’s 
friends. Lately, the friend has taken to make his 
calls at those hours when he knows my husband 
is engaged in business ; and I remark a growing 
freedom in his manner which all the hauteur J 
can command does not seem to diminish. My 
husband is jealous, I thinko-His friend has been 
extremely l^d to him in bnsiness affairs, and is 
still useful to him, I know ; and 1 am anztoos to 
know what course to pursue. If I acquaint my 
husband, it will lead to anger, and perhaps em- 
barrass him a little ; if I do not, am I doing right ? 
Pray advise me.”— The friend seems rather of 
the villanous order. Upon the next “freedom” 
rebuke him in the most marked manner the op- 
poi-tunity admits: if this fails, acquaint your hus- 
band. 

Da YDEEAM.— It is time the dream were resolved. 
That is to say (in vulgar language), it is time to 
be wide awake. 

A Motheb.— Persevere. 

CHBTssy.— It is rather hard to decide what con- 
stitutes a right to be jealous. The party sus- 
pected and the party suspecting will at any rate 
always have two opinions on the subject; and 
what will seem quite shocking and outrageous to 
the one will be held as spotlms matter of course 
by tlie other. On the whole, we think Chbissy 
may consider that she has u right to be jealous ; 
but she ought to be very cautious how she 
manifests the feeling. 

Ji N B.— The handsomer, the more good-naturedi 
a gambler is, the worse husband^ he will in- 
fallibly make. In all cases whei'e we are re- 
quested not to print our correspondents’ letters* 
i we comply 
• 
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6Y HENRY WADSVM 


(r Some such thought 

as this was floating 

^ vaguely through the 

hrainofMr Churchill 
as he closed his school-house door behind him , 
and if m any degree he applied it to himself, it 
may perhaps be pardoned in a dreamy, poeUc 
Toil. IIL 


man like him , for we judge ourselves by what 
we feel capable of doing, while others judge us 
by what we have already done And, moreover, 
his wife considered him equal to great things. 
To the people m the village he was the school- 
master, and nothing more They beheld in his 
form and countenance no outward sign of the 
divinity within They saw him daily moihng 
and delving in the common path, like a beetl^ 
and little thought that underneath that hard 
auu cold extenor lay folded dehcate golden 
wings, wherewith, when the heat of day was 
over, he soared and revved m the pleasant 
evening air 

To-day he was soanng and revelhng before 
the sun had set , for it was Saturday With a 
feeling ol infinite relief he left behind him the 
empty schoo'l 11011*50 into which the hot snn of 
a September afternoon was pounng All the 
hnght young faces were gone, alltheimpahent 
little hearts were gone , all the fresh voices, 
shrill but musical with the melody of childhood 

K 
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were gone; and the lately busy realm was 
given up to silence, and the dusty sunshine, and 
the old grey flies, that buzzed and bumped 
their heads against the window-panes. The 
sound of the outer door, creaking on its heh- 
domadal hinges, was like a sentinel’s dis^n^ 
to ■which the key growled respou^vu in the 
lock ; and the master, casti^ a feztive gknee 
at the last caricature of hiiMelf in ted dudk 
on the wooden fence close by, entered with a 
light step the solemn avenue of pam that led 
to the margin of the river. 

At first his step was quick and mtmroM ; and 
he swung his cane as if aiming hfews at some 
invisible and retreating eiMMgL Though a 
meek man, there were moaMlawhen he re- 
membered with bitterness the iiiilHt reproaches 
of fathers and their insulting W M d H ; and then 
he fought imaginary battles with ptoffe o«t of 
sight, and struck thew to the ground, and 
trampled upon them; fn Mr. Cltuii^ii was 
not exempt from the weakness of human 
nature, nor the customary vexattous ef a school- 
master's life. Unruly soas and unreasonable 
fathers did sometimes embitter his else sweet 
days and nights. But as he waBcad bus step 
grew slower,, and^is heart eahnsr. The eo(^ 
ness and shadow^f the groad troea eemlwted 
and satisfied him,^d he heard the vaase el the 
wind as it were the voies ei apisihs esfimg 
around him in the mr; so ^ when hs 
emerged from the black woodtaads mto the 
meadows by the river’s side, all his cares were 
forgotten. 

He lay down for a moment under a sycamore, 
and thought of the Roman Consul Liciuius 
passing anight, with eighteen of his foDowers, 
in the hollow trunk of the great I^cian plane- 
tree. From the branches overhead the falling 
seeds were waited away through the soft air on 
phimy tufts of down. The continuous murmur 
of the leaves, and of the swift running stream, 
seearod rather to deepen than disturb the 
pleasing soHtude and silence of the place; and 
tta a nmment be imagined himself rar away in 
tt hrmid prairies of the West, ami lying 
bemMth the luxuriant trees that overhang the 
ksnksof the Wabash and the Kaskaskia. He 
saw tho stergeon leap from the river, and flash 
ler a moimt in the sunshine. Then a flock 
of wild fowl flew aoross the sky towards the 
sea-iaist that was nwiig slowly in tire east; 
and his soul seemed to float away on the 
literit current, till he had gilded far out into 
tim measureless sea, and the sound of the wind 
the leaves was no Umgsf the sound of 
the hut of the sea. 

Nature lad znade Mr. Chitrehill a poet, hut 
deutisiy 2ilm a 8clux>lina«ter. This pw- 
daeed a disaord between liis outward ana his 
inward euiatefime. Li£s presentediti^ to him 


like the Sphinx, with its perpetual riddle of the 
real and the ideal. To tlie solution of this 
dark prohicm ho devoted his days and his 
nights. He "was^ forced to teach grammar 
when he wotdd £un have written iioems ; and 
flroia day to day, and from year to year, the 
trivial things of life postponed the great designs 
which he felt capaole of accomj^shing, but 
never Imd the resolute courage to begin. 
Thus he dallied with his thoughts and with all 
things, and wasted his strength on trifles ; like 
the la^ sea, that plays with the pebbles on its 
beach, but, under the inspiration of the whul, 
might lift great navies on its outstretched 
palms, and toss them into the air as play- 
things. 

The evening came. The setting sun stretched 
his celestial rods of l^ht across the level land- 
scape, and, like the Hebrew in Egypt, smote 
tho rivcfft, and the brooks, and tiM ponds, and 
tibw bcoB^ as blued. 

Mr. Chnrchifi tunwd hk steps hsroswsrd. 
He dimbed the ball with the om wiadsrill on 
its summit, and below biBi saw the lights of 
the villas, aad arousd bias tiro great kadseape 
sinking deeper and deeper iate the sea s# dark- 
ness. He passed an erdrofd. The air was 
flUed wfth odour ef tiro fallen firait, wbieh 
seemed to km as ywesk a»1ks fragrance of the 
biesseronia Jhne. Aftwateps fretiMebaronght 
km te am old and ns | i i et ed e hnati i y d; and 
he paused amenrontllnlBQlL M beam- 

ing Intone under which alnabered the old Sergy- 
man, who came into the village in the time of 
the Indian wars, and on which was recorded 
that for half a century he had been “ a painihl 
preacher of the word.” He entered the vili^ 
street, and interchanged a few words with Mr. 
Pendexter, the venerable divine, whom ho fmrad 
standing at his gate. He abet) an ill- 
looking man, carrying so ma^ old. bneta that 
he seemed HteraUy buried in tboaa; and at 
intervals encountered a stream of Mtong 
tobacco-smoke, exhaled from the pipe id an 
Irish labourer, and pervading tm dbmp 
evening air. At length he resdbad kik own 
door. 

iz. 

WH*Tf Mr. Churehill entered krottedy, he 
found the lamp lighted, and his wMk wuting 
for him. The wood-fire was siagd i w an the 
hearth, like a grasshopper in tiro last and 
silence of a sumsBer noon ; and to Ids heart 
the chill awtuimial evening became a summer 
noon. Hit wife turned towards him with 
looks of love ia. her joyous blue eyes ; and iu 
the serene mepressioa id her face ne road the 
Divine beatitude, ** Blessed are the pure ift 
heart;’ 
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No sooner had he seated himself by the fire- 
side than the door was swung wide open, antd 
on the threshold stood, with his legs apart, 
like a miniature colossus, a lovely, golden Doy, 
about three years old, with long, fight locks, 
and veiy red cheeks. After a moment’s pause, 
he dashed forward into the room with a shout, 
and established himself in a large arm-chair, 
which he conve;(.cil into a carrier’s wa-nS®*** 
and over the hack of wiiich he urged forward 
his imaginary horses. He was followed by 
Lucy, the nuiid*of all work, bearing in her 
arms the baby, with iiirgc, round eyes, and no 
hair. In his mouth he licld an India rubber 
ring, and looked very much like a street-door 
knocker. He came down to say good night, 
hut, after he liad got down, could not say it ; 
not being able to say anything but a kind of 
explosive “ Papa !” He was then a good deal 
kissed, and tormented in various wavs, and 
finally sent off to bed, blowing little bubbles 
with his mouth ; Lucy blessing his little heart, 
and asseverating tliat nobody could feed him in 
the night without loving him, and that, if the 
flies bit him any more, she would pull out every 
tootli in their heads I 

Then came Master Alfred’s hour of triumph 
and sovereign sway. The firelight gleamed on 
his hard, red cheeks, and glanced .from his 
liquid eyes and small white teeth. He piled 
his waggon full of books and papers, and dashed 
off to town at the top of his speed ; lie delivered 
and received parcels and letters, and played the 
post-bov’s horn with his lips. Then he climbed 
the back of the great chair, sang ** Sweep ho !” 
as from the top of a very high chimney, and, 
sliding down upon the cushion, pretended to 
fall asleep in a little white bed with white 
curtains; from which imaginary slumbei his 
father awoke liim by crying in his ear, in 
mysterious tones — 

“ What little boy is this P” 

Finally he sat down in liis chair at his 
mother’s knee, and listened very attentively, 
and for the hundredth time, to the story of the 
dog Jumper, which was no sooner ended tlian 
Toeiferomy called for again and again. On 
the fifth repetition it was cut as short as the 
dog’s tail by Lucy, who, having put the baby 
to bed, now came for Master Alfred. He 
seemed to hope he had been forgott^ but was 
noverthdess marched off to bed without any 
partlenlai- regard to hit feelings, and dis^- 
peared in a kmd of abstracted mo<^ repeating 
softly to himself his father’s words — 
night, Alfred 1” 

His father looked fondly after him as he 
w<pnt up stairs, holding Lucy by one hand, 
and with, the ot^ robhuig the simp out of his 
eyes. 

**Ahl thgee ehildmi; these children P’ said 


Mr. Churchill, as he sat down at the tea-table ; 
“ we ought to love them very much now, for 
we shall not have them long with us !” 

“ Good heavens !” exclaimed his wife, “ what 
do you mean P Does anything ail them ? Are 
they going to die P” 

“ I hope not. But they are going to grow 
up, and be no longer children. And yet it seems 
impossible that they should ever grow to be 
men, and drag the heavy artillery along the 
dusty roads of life.” 

“ O you foolish man ! Tou gave me such a 
fright ! And I hope they never will — that is 
the last thing I want either of them to do.” 

Oh, I do not mean literally, only figura- 
tively. By the way, speaking of growing up 
and growiM old, I saw Mr. Pe^exter this 
evening as I came home.” 

** And what had he to say P” 

** He told me he should preach his farewell 
sermon to-morrow.” 

“ Poor old man ! I really pity him.” 

“ So do I. But it must be confessed he is a 
dull preacher; and I dare say it is as dull 
work for him as for his hearers.” 

“ Wliy are they going to send him away ?” 

“ Oh, there are a great many reasons. He 
does not give time and attention enough to his 
sermons and to his pansh. He is mways at 
work on his farm; always wmsts his salary 
raised ; and insists upon nis right to pasture 
his horse in the parish fields.” 

“ Hark !” cried his wife, lifting up her face 
in a listening attitude. 

What is tlie matter P” 

“ I thought I heard the baby !” 

There was a short silence. Then Mr. 
Churchill said — 

“ It was only the ^t in the cellar.” 

At this moment Lacy came in. She hesi- 
tated a little, and then, in k submissive voiee, 
asked leave to go down to the vilh^ to hay 
some ribbon for her bonnet. Lucy was n gkl 
of fifteen, who had been taken & few years 
before from on Orphan Asylum. Her dark 
eyes had a gipsy look, and slm wore her brown 
hair twisted round her head, after the manner 
of some of Murillo’s girls. She had M ile s ian 
blood in her veins, and was impetnoue and 
impatient of contradiction. 

When she had left the room, the school- 
master resumed the conversation by saying— 

“ 1 do not hki Lney’s going oat an muM in 
the evening. I am afr^ will get into 
trouWo.^^ 15 really very pretty.” 

Then there was another pause ; after whm 
he nddrid ~ 

My dear wife, one Ithing fu«^ 9* 
ia to know what that man dole mJA 
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the old boots he picks up about the village. I 
met him again this evening. He seemed to 
have as many feet as Bnareus had hands. He 
is a kind of centipede.” 

“But what has that to do with Lucy P” 

“ Nothing. It only occurred to me at the 
moment; and 1 can never imagine what he 
does with so many old hoots.” * 

III. 

When tea was over, Mr. Churchill walked 
to and fro in his study, as his custom was. 
And as he walked, he gazed with secret rap- 
ture at the books which lined the walls, and 
thought how many bleeding hearts and aching 
heads had found consolation for themselves, 
and imparted it to others, by writing those 
pages. The books seemed to him almost as 
living beings, so instinct were they with human 
thoughts apd sympathies. It was as if the 
authors themselves were gazing at him from 
the walls, witli countenances neither sorrowful 
nor glad, but full of calm indifference to fate, 
like those of the poets who appeared to Dante 
in his vision, walking together on the dolorous 
shore. And then he beamed of fame, and 
thought that perhaps hereafter he might be 
in some degree, and to some one, what these 
men were to him ; and in the enthusiasm of 
the moment he exclaimed aloud — 

“ Would you have me he like these, dear 
Mary?” 

“like these what?” asked his wife, not 
comprehending him. 

“ like these great and good men, like these 
scholars and poets, the authors of all these 
hooks P” 

She pressed his hand and said, in a soft but 
excited tone — 

“ Ob, yes ! Like them, only perhaps better I” 

“Then I will write a romance !” 

“Write it!” said his wife, like the angel: 
for she believed that then he would become 
famous for ever ; and that all the vexed and 
busy world would stand still to hear him blow 
his HtUe trumpet, whose sound was to rend 
the adamantine walls of time, and reach the 
ears of a and startled posterity. 

IT. 

“I was thinking tontav^said Mr. Churchill 
a few Buautes afterwards, as he took some 
jumers from a drawer scented with a quince, 
ana uraaged them on the study-table, while 
his wife as woal seated herself opposite to him 
whli her work in her hand~“I was thinking 
to-day how dull and prosaic the study of 
m at h e m at i cs is made in our school-books ; as 
Hike grand sdenoe of numbers had been dis- 


covered and perfected merely to further the 
purposes of trade.” 

“ For my part,” answered his wife, “ I do not 
see how you can make mathematics poetical. 
There is no poetry in them.” 

“ Ah, that is a very ^at mistake ! There 
is something divine in the science of numbers. 
Like God, it holds the sea in the hollow of its 
hand, it measures the earth ; it weighs the 
stars ; it illumines the universe ; it is law, it' 
is order, it is beauty. And y^f we imagine — | 
that is, most of us — that its highest end and 
culminating point is book-keeping by double] 
entry. It is our way of teaching it that makes' 
it 80 prosaic.” i 

So saying, he arose, and went to one of his 
book-cases, from the shelf of which he took 
down a little old quarto volume, and laid it 
upon the table. 

“ Now, here,” he continued, “ is a hook of 
mathematics of quite a different stamp from 
ours.” 

“ It looks ve^ old. What is it P” 

“ It is the Lilawati of Bhascara Acharya,. 
translated from the Sanscrit.” 

“ It is a pretty name. Pray what does it 
mean ?” 

“Lilawati was the name of Bhascara’s 
daughter ; and the book was written to per- 
petuate it. Here is an account of the wnole 
matter.” 

He then opened the volume, and read as 
follows : — 

“ It is said that the composing of Lilawati 
was occasioned by the following circumstances. 
Lilawati was the name of the author’s daugh- 
ter, concerning whom it appeared, from the 
qualities of the Ascendant at her birth, that 
she was destined to pass her life unmarried, 
and to remain without children. The father 
ascertained a lucky hour for contracting her 
in marriage, that she might he firmly connected, 
and have children. It is said that, when 
that hour approached, he brought his doub- 
ter and his intended son near him. He 
the hour-cup on the vessel of water, and kept 
in attendance a time-knowing astrologer, in 
order that, when the cup should snbnde in 
the water, those two precious jewels should be 
united. But as the intended arrangement was 
not according to destiny, it happened that the 
girl, from a curiosity natum to children, 
looked into the cup to observe the water 
coming in at the hole ; when by chance a pearl 
separated from her bridal-dress, fell into the 
cup, and, rolling down to the hole, stopped the 
influx of the So the astrologer waited 

in expectation of the promised hour. When 
the operation of the cup had thus been*deUyed 
beyond ail moderate time, the father was in 
consternation ; and, examining, he fbnndthat a 
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small pearl had stopped the course of the 
water, and the long-expected hour was passed. 
In short, the father, thus disappointed, said to 
his unfortunate daughter, ‘ I will write a book 
of your name, which shall remain to the latest 
times ; for a good name is a second life, and 
the groundwork of eternal existence.’ ” 

As the schoolmaster read, the eyes of his 
wife dilated and grew lender, and she said — 

“ What a beautiful story I When did it 
happen P” 


“ Seven hundred years ago, among the Hin* 
doos.” 

** Why not write a poem about it P” 

** Becansfr it is already a poem of 
one of those things of which the simpleet 
statement is the best, and which lose by em- 
bellishment. The old Hindoo legend, brown 
with age, would not please me so well if decked 
in gay colours, and hnnn round with the tink- 
ling bells of rhyme. Now hear how the bode 
begins.** • 



MASTER ALFRED'S HOUR OF TRICMTH. 


Again he read ; — 

Salutation to the elephant-headed Being 
who iufuses joy into the minds of his wor- 
shippers, who delivers from every difficulty 
those that call upon him, and whose feet are 
reverenced by the gods ! Reverence to Ganesa, 
who is beautiful as the pure purple lotos, and 
around whose neck the black curling snake 
winds itself in playfiil folds !” 

“That sounds rather mystical,” said his 

wife. 

“ Yw ; the book begins with a salutation to 
the Hindoo deities, as the old Spanish Chroni- 
4 m ^gin in the name of God and the Holy 
Virgin. And now see how poetical some of 
the examples are !** 

He then turned over the leaves slowly tnd 

read- 

“ One-third of a eoUeeUon of heanfifd water- 


lilies is offered to Mahadev, one-fffth to Suri, 
one-sixth to the Sun, one -fourth to Devi, and 
six which remain are presented to the spiritnal 
teacher. Required the whole number of water- 
lilies.” 

“ That is very pretty,** said the wife, ** and 
would put it into the boys* heads to brhag you 


Here is a prettier one still. One-fifth of a 
hive of bees flew to the Kadamba flower ; one- 
third flew to the Silandhara ; three times the 
dfference of these two numbers flew to an ar- 
bour; and one bee eontinned flying abon^ 
attracted on each side by the fragiain 
and the Halati. What was the number of The 


becaP*’ ^ 

** I am sure I should never be able to te^* ’ 
“Ten times the square root q £ a flow oj^ 



but he 

eoKtiimed tm gtvet^T— 

iSeim^ eqttKn wo/t ^ m lock of 
fiMii «iiait ^ oefiedt, iew to the 

llMeidbe^ tn oi ^tfa of the whole iieir from 
tiM voter amoii^ o nnltitiide of 
Viiwwlii^ wnk three oou^ were obeerred i 
fiMriiff 4a^ witer. 1\eil »e, my yoimg girl 
tM bmmtifhl loeki, whet wei the wt^ 
iMHiVer^geeaer’ 

•* Well, what was it P” 

“ What should you think P” 

“ About tvpenty.” 

“No; one hundred and forhr-four. Now 
another. Tim aqpme foot of half « auBber 
of bees, and also eight-ninthi of the vhok^ 
alighted on the jasmines, and a fmale bee 
huzaed responsive to the hum of the made in- 
closed at night in a wvter-lily. O heeatifui 
damsel, tell me the number of bees.” 

“ That is not tli^re. Yon made it” 

“ No, indeed I did not. I wish I bed amde i 
it. Look and see.” 

He showed her tbe book, and die i«ed it 
herself. He then ptopomd some of Ibe feo- 
metrical qneidoiia. 

“ In a like the bud of a water-lily was 
observed, om i^en aiieve the water ; sofd when 
moved by the gfotie breeas» it mak in tbe 
water at tew eefclbf distaeoa. Kegiiirid tbe 
depth of theiMbtf^** 

“ That Ml idwit’iBiBg, batmad be vojdifficQlt. 
I could notmower it” 

**Atree onefanndred cnbitB bigb ie distant 
from a well two handred cubits ; fram Htti tree 
one monkey descends and goes to the well; 
another m<»k^ takes a leap upwards, and then 
descends by the hypothenuse; and both pass 
over an equal space. Bequired the height of 
the leap.” 

*‘I do not believe you can answer that ques- 
tion yourself, without looking into the book,” 
laid the laughing wife, laying her hand over 
the solutioa. “ Try it.” 

“ With great pleasure, my dear child,” cried 
the sonddent schoolmaster, taking a pencil and 
paper. After making a few figures and calou- 
l«bo!)s,he lUMwered — 

“ There, mj young girl with beantiful locks, 
there is the answer — forty cubits.” 

His wifo remevod her hand from the book, 
mad then, clmppiBg both in triumph she ex- 
dmtmed— 

“No, yon mre wrong, yon mre wrong, ray 
biiKtifiid youth with o bM in your bonnet! 
Itliiilyvabitsl” 

^ Then I must have awde some mistake ” 
“Of course you did. Tour monkey did not 

a»t iign>diwid|iii raoiti^gMwtmiif it 
bmd been a vktoiy, by showering kiraei, Uko 


roses, ^n Kis forebemd mad cheeks, as he 
passed bcoiesfh the triumphal archway of her 
amm » rain to arUcnlftte— 

“My dearest JhUawati, what is the whole 
nnmba of tbe geese?” 

iTo b§ eotOimud.) 

“THE OTHER SEX.” 

Wkiek “other smtP” Don’t ho so obscure. 
Dr. Beecher says, “ that a writer’s ideas sbonld 
stand out like rabbits’ cars, so that the reader 
can TCt hold of them.” If you allude to the 
female sex, I don’t subscribe to it. I wish 
they were ^ translated. ” If there is any- 
thsag that gives me the sensation of a landsman 
OB'- Sia irrt sea-voyage, it is the sight of a 
bonnet Think of female friendship ! Two 
women joining the Mutual Admiration Society ; 
emptying their budget of love affairs ; comparing 
bait to entxap victims ; sighing over the same 
roBe4eaf ; somsetisiag the same mponbeam ; 
patmusing^ the samw milliuer, and exchang- 
ow^flwZe Kmes I (Botty, hand me my fan !) 

I Well, let either hmm mm bonnet or one lover 
more than dm ■tbrnr m, U they are blue 
stockings, lei mtkm bo «me tnnad the higher 
on Fame’s laddnr bodWaamuldaniing nee^es E 


more than dm ortwr m, U they are blue 
stockings, lei mtkm bo one tnnad the higher 
on Fame’s laddnr bodWna mid darning nee^es ! 
what a tempest ! wd dwracters in such 
a case are no acoonkiiaft. Oh, there never 
should be but oaowo— noiiof at a time. Then 
I the %htbg would bo afl where it belongs— in 
the maseuline comp. WbWt a time there’d be, 
thor^ ! Wo iiMifr ihB be a belle P Bless her 
Ufidewull liowflhiwiMliwae en it 1 It makes 
BBO otip mm Inwdi to Hdk of it. Tke orUv 
woman m ^ wmidt If it were I, shouldn^ 
they all leave off smoking, and wearing those 
odious plaid continuations P Should they ever 
wear an outside coat, with the flaps cut off, or 
a Kossuth hat, or a yellow Marseilles vest?— *or 
a mammoth bow on their neck-ties P or a turn- 
over dickey? or a watch-chain P or a ring on 
the little finger P — or any other abomination or 
offshoot of dandjrism whatsoever? Shoubin*t 
I politely request them to touch their bati, 
instead oMerking their heads, when they 
bowed F Wouldn’t I coax them to read me 
poetry till they had the bronchitis P Wouldn’t 
they play on the flute, and sing tbe soul out of 
me P And then if tb^ were sick, wouldn’t £ 
pet tliem, and tell them all sorts of comicalities 
and make them fly like the mischief P Shouldn’t 
wonder I — Fern, 

CAROLINE BONAPARTE. 

CamoLtirx, Napoleon’s youngest sistoTj wae 
horn at Ajaccio, March 26, 1782. She was 
•till a child when her brotlier became Chief of 
the French nation. Her sisters had known 
advaerity ; ihe found hewclf in the midst of 
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huttiry and splendour the first moment she 
entered society. Madame Jnnot says of her 
at this time, Caroline Bonaparte was a very 
pretty giri, ^h as a rose— notto be compared, 
for the re^ar beauty of her features, to Pau- 
line, though more pleasing, perhaps, by the 
expression of her countenance and the brilliancy 
of her complexion, but by no means possessing 
the perfection of figure which disting^bed her 
elder sister. Her head was dispropwtioMttdty 
large, her bust was too short, h« sh Wilders 
were too round ; but her hands aad bcr arms 
were models, an^ her skin rem—blsd. white 
satin seen through pink glass ; to teeA van 
fine, as were those of all the Bwiimrtee; to 
hair was light. As a young gidi, (Sura^e was 
charming. When her mother broit^ her to 
Paris, in 1798, her beauty was ia w its rosy 
freshness. Magnificence did not beeoBe her ; 
brocade did not hang well on her and 

one feared to see her delicate complstoai fade 
under the weight of diamonds wii ndum.** 
She was a companion of Horton li IfitoiP 
Campan’s. 

On the return of the PM Consul from 
Egypt, he intended to mai^ has toter Caroline 
to Moreau, and at om tow he had designed 
her hand for fiwgrwiain. B«t she was pas- 
sionately in lonw with Mnsat, who being also 
enamoured of to, their BUBtQal leqtwt was 
immediately granted by NapoleoD, and their 
marriage took place in Janwy, 1800. It was 
in the month of Octato of same year that 
the plot of the infemid machine was carried 
into execution. On this eoonioB Caroliite 
nearly lost her.iife. ^ was cm to way to 
the opera, near *the carriage of Ki p cton and 
Josephine. Every glass in her oaninga was ^ 
shattered, and the shock she snffond was so ' 
great that her child, who was bora soon aft^, 
suffered for a long time with ^lik^c attacks 
and a feeble constitutioii. Five years later. 
Caroline was created Gh*and Duchess of Berg, 
and tw'o years afterwards i&o became Queen 
of Naples. 

During the eight years she sat on that 
throne, she managed to win the affections of 
her people; and as she w'as fond of magni- 
ficence and display, and distinguished for great 
generosity, she was one of the most popular 
jpwoeases in Eurone. She made frequent 
joun^ys to Paris, wnere sire lived in a style of 
nplcndoar worthy of the most brilliant queens. 

Caroline took sides with her brother in his 
sdiffemioes* with Murat ; and things went so 
lar that at last a se]Mi^on seemed likely to 
take place. It would probably have been 
effected at a later period, had not a melandioly 
late deprived to oefopenand of her husbai^*; 
but they seemed to have been after all mn- 
oerely attached to one another, and even as 


late as the Battle of Dresden we find Caroline 
addressing to her husbandthe followiag letters— • 

“ SiBJB, — ^Your letters respecting the brilliant 
Battle of Dresden, in wliich yon took so glo- 
rious a part, reached me just as 1 was going to 
take the little voyage I had projected in the 
gulf; and it was amid the thunder of the 
oannon which you directed to be fired that I 
wtot on board, rejoicing in your success, and 
a^ male rejoicing at finding my self free from 
all uueasisess respecting your health. 

“Aacwding to your instructions, 1 have 
ordered fh l)eum to be performed. I send 
yonrMiQaety the proceedings of administration, 
together with the ordinary statements and 
reports, md some particular demands, on which 
it will be for you to determine. I annex to 
these three reports of the Intendant-General. 

The Prince Eoyal set off the day 

before yesterday to make the circuit of the 
Bay, oa the same vessel ; he returned quite 
enchanted. The Princesses are to go to- 
morrow, with Lueien for their beau. 

“ I don't know whether you receive my letters ; 
but 1 write to you very often. Everything is 
perfectly calm and tranquil, and I hope you 
will be so too. 1 have oadered Camponelle to 
SMid you everything you may stand in need of, 
and told him to get some woollen hosiery, 
which will be very comfortable to >ou in 
travelling. 1 send you a box of liquorice for 
the Emperor. Present ray respects to him. 
Adieu, my fetend ; take care of yourself, I beg 
yon. and tkito of ns. 1 embrace you as 1 love 
you. “ Caroline.” 

la ll» aumth of March, 1815, when the 
r e veratJ of Napoleon's arms and the advance 

to Austrian army into the kingdom of 
Naples drove Murat from his kingdom, Caro- 
line displayed great decision of character ; and 
her conduct at the trying period when she lost 
her c^own and went into exile has elicited 
the praises of all contemporaneous historians. 
Naples was filled with alarm. Dressing herself 
in Uie uniform of the National Guard, and 
mounting a sjpirited horse, she reviewed the 
troops, and addressed them in a style which 
W'ould have done no discredit to a conqueror 
on the eve of battle. She was on horseback 
more than six houu during the last day of her 
reign ; and it was only at the final momeuL 
when all hope was gone, that she gave heradif 
up to the English naval co m aia n der, and went 
on hoard his vessel 'with her children, Bho 
had been assured a firee passage to FrsMi^ 
with her suite, by the English comaodore ; to 
in ma^g this pledge the oommaader ex- 
ceeded his instrnctions; and abandonief to 
protection of to English fli^ to toewlMIEIiw 
into the hands of the Austrians, 
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agata to bisr Aaitnan rondence, bat soon took 
aa her abode in floreaoe, where she died 
inl889« 

A. sin^ word on the character of Caroline 
She was, perhaps, more impenous and pettdant 
than any of her sistm, not even excepting 
Pauline. When the unpenal crown was put 
npon the head of Napoleoi^ fais sisters all 
wanted to be made queens • Josq^h being the 
lint of the brothers raised to a throne, his 


sifters found it very bard to addrm his wife 
as « Your Msj'wty , and tbqr complained to 
him that be had treated the wifeof his brother 
with more favour than he had even his own 
sisters , “To hear your complaints,** said 
Napoleon, “one wonld suppose that I had 
robbed yon of your succession to the late kingi 
your fatherf* But Caroline was an eatimidiw 
woman, a good wife, a kind mother, a generous 
sister, and a noble queen 



LIGEIA. 

BY COQAIt ALLAN POE. 


I OAimoT, for my soul, remember how, when, 
or even precisely where, I ilrst became ac- 
quainted with the Ladyldgeia. Lons; years 
have since elapsed, and my memory is feeble 
through much suffering. Or, perhaps, I can- 
not now bring these pomts to mind,beauise, in 
truthj the character of my beloved, her rare 
learning, her singular yet placid caste of beauty, 
and the thrilling and enthralling eloquence of 
her low musical language, made their way into 
my heart by paces so steady and stealthily pro- 
gr^ve that they have been unnoticed and un- 
Kxmnx. Yet I believe that 1 met her first and 
most frequently in some large, old, decaying 
dty near the Ithine. Of her family— I have 
tnmv heart her speak. That it is of a re- 
mote^ ancient date cannot be doubted. Ligeia I 
Idgeia 1 Buried in the studies of a nature more 
than all elae adapted to deaden impressions of 


the outward world, it is by that sweet wort 
alone— by Ligeia— that I brine before mine 
eyes in fancy the image of her is no more. 
And now, while I wnte, a recollection flashes 
upon me that I have never known the paternal 
name of her who was my friend and my be- 
trothed, and who became the partner of my 
studies, and finally the wife of my bosom. Was 
it a playful charm on the part of my Ligeia P 
or was It a test of my stren^h of affection, that 
I should institute no inqnines upon this point P 
or was it rather a caprice of my own*— a wildly 
romantic offering on the shnne of the moat 
passionate devotion P I hut indistinctly r ec^ 
the fact itself— what wonder that I have utterly 
forgotten the circumstances which originated or 
attended it P And, indeed, if ever that spirit 
which is entitled Romance — if ever she, the waa 
and the misty-winged AiAk^M of idolatroil 
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forms and gftmru ol laai^ aMae 

sfr'oi^ieneM m the pcopoitiau** Tafc»alAawgh 
I saw that ttM&atnres otfidgem waaaiihara 
clasiie Tega!ian^'~althoagh I p 
her loYelineai waa indeed ** exqniite^* 
that there wae mdi of “ strangeaaia ’ 

^ it, yet I have tried in vain in dalait Urn 
irreg^ol^ty and to trace Ikuwi aw own pareep- 
tion of **the ■traapa.’' laBwwwrf w cos- 
tonr of the lofty id. paia toaah aa d ft wae 
fiultless—how cold iadew Bat wnad when ^ 
plied to a m^esty so drrine!— Be ridnriyalliDg 
the purest ivoiy, the commanding extent and 
repose, the gentle prominence of the r^pons 
above the temples ; and then the rayen-mack, 
the glossy, the Inxnriant, and nataraHy-curling 
tress^ settpg forth the fall force of the 
Homeric epithet " hyacintlune T’ 1 looked at 
the delicate outlines of the ttose-~«nd nowhere 
hot in the graceful medallions of the Hebrews 
had I hahcm a similar pernction. There were 
the same luxurious smoothuen of sucfoce, toe 
name scaicely pereeptihle tendency to the aqni- 
liaa, tha sane hannonionsly curved nostrils, 
•patlriag the free spirit. 1 regarded toe sweet 
j&onth. Bare wia indeed the triumih of ^ 
things heaaraaly— toe mapifident tom of toe 
ahon upper %--toe eon, yoli^toous slumber 
0 f the under-^e dinmlM whito snorted, and 
toe edanr whidk ipofce^toe teeth ghmeing 
haoic, with a briliiai^ almost startling, «yery 
of the hofy light whieh frE upon them in 
hie aanoM and pledi yet most exnltingiy 
raHantcl all smiles. I acrariniaed the forma- 
tion of too duDr-and here, too, 1 found the 
gentleneea of breadth, the softness and the 
majesty, the fulness and the spuitoality, of toe 



Gfaik'<-4ha Biiihwn' 'ultoti toe god Apolto re- 
dMito to CttomeMt^ eon of 
I p««ad into the 

modda in the ranotely 
‘ been, too, that in these 
aeeiet to whieh liBd 
R, I must believe, 
eyes of our owt/ 
than the fullest of 
» of toe valley of 
at interyals^in 

Idgama Jtorit IliiilljMiiiam her beauty 
»an in^lMftei%qr imsIhkMnd, perhaps 
'-‘toalMiitoaf idimf tlNlto above or apart 
from toa eai'fh tha aiaiito ^ toe fabulous 
HoarieftheTiiiiu Ilwhnmof the orbs was 
tlm m^ hriOiant efBadh and, far over them, 
hum totoaa of great kngto. The brows, 
slight inegniar in oolliDe, Im the same tint. 
1%e "rtmuynaai^** hamever, which 1 found in 
toe eyea, waa of a natoao diittoet from the for- 
matictt, K toa eoliMDL m Ifea brilliancy of the 
featorea, and maat^aftir aQ, ha referred to the 
mmrmiim. i^v^ of no meaning ! behind 
WMaavustlatsImiaof mafeaaiamd we intrench 
iBl|MmaMofaomMhirfto8iipmtiiBl. The 
aafaaadim d the eyea of Ligem ! How for 
iang hamw have 1 pondased npon it ! How 
ha«a 1^ torOusto the whele of a midsummer 
^i^stnuEi [Icia to fatoiHn it ! What was it— 
toit aeaaellinf more profound than the well of 
Daaeoeritas— which lay far within the pupils of 
n^ heloyed P What wot it P I was possessed 
with a passion to discover. Those eyes ! those 
large, those shining, those divine orbs ! they 
became to me tvrin stars of Icda, and I to them 
devontest of astrologers. 

There u no pointy among the many in- 
oomurehensibb anoraaliet of toe science of 
mind, more thrilling exciting than the fact— 
never, I believe noticed in toe schools— that, 
in our endeavouit to recall to memory aome- 
thing long forgotten, we often find onrselvea 
vpw tk$ npy verpe of remembraace^ without 
being able,in the end, to rememhes. And tone 
how frequently, in my inteuae aomtiny of 
Ligeia’s eyes, have 1 felt ^qtpioaehing the fail 

ing, ySwub quite tolk^doe— and so*2kp^ 
exmi^ dep^l And (strange, oh, stran^st 
mystery of ail !) I found, in the eommoncst oh- 
jfi^ of the univene, a circle of analogies to 
that expression. I mean to lay that, subse* 
quentlj to the period when Lageia’s beanff 
passed into my spirit, there darelliBg as in • 
shrine, I derived, from many exiatfmws in toe 
material world, a sentiment such as 1 felt always 
around, within me, by her large and himinous 



T«t not mm ooM I ^ hm noror Ifiiiovii ii ymmamr^1m% gkm 

Woom tii«jaannl» totvinitt^ 

ItreoogaiM^ltiUt tboindde ipwm of m 

of a nT^'ipm’tm vineHn iko m- Mi'iiMtiwpiiM Mimcef I »« ]»i tb« 
tfaii^tionofani^a bottom iM Imt 4ll% 

9trmofrvuuwttWi^« I bmftHuiiLtle tSma oTUc^liin 
oom ; in the Ming of a meteor* I bm Mt '|nt 1 «M ^Beieiit^ mmti 
it in the glaneesof ium«mlb egedpe^le. And m»q[ to veeignmi|>^irih ehiSdOiheeaiildme, 
there are one or two start la mvea-^one et* toto gipdaaoe duroagh tW ehaotie wmid uf 
])eci«llj, a star of the math magaitn4e« doable metij^wiealiaTei^gtiUWI at Ivas mast 
and chang^ble, to be found near the laj^ etar hmi^ ooenpM dnr^ ^ ewdier of oar 
in I^yra-— in a telesoopic tcratinv of which I mam^ with how fact a tmm^hr^with 
ha?e been made fwai^of the feeling. 1 have how vitid, a deU^d^t — wi^ how mmili of all that 
been filled with it % certain sannds from is ethexeid in hopa-^idljfhii^aidmbQiit oftr 
stringed instruments, and not unfrequently by me in studies bat little aough^ bat fast Inowa* 
passages from books. Among innumerable that deliotoaa vista hv slow dt^vaea cmpaml* 
other instances, X well remember something in ing before me, down whose kmgvgongeoaa, and 
a volume of Joseph Glanville, which perhaps all untrodden path I m^t at lonicth past on* 
merely from its qnaintness— who shaU say P) ward to a goaf of a wisdom too mvii«Dly pra* 
never failed to inspire me with the sentiment : done not to be forbidden ! 

*^And the will therein lieth, which dieth not. How poignant, dien, must have been the grilf 
Who knoweth the mysteries of the will, with with which, after some years, 1 behdd xny 
its vigour P For Qod is hut a great will |^r- grounded eipectatioBa take wings to thmnaalvea 
vading all things by natnre of its intentness, and fiy away I Without I was but aa n 

Jdan doth not yield him to the angels, nor unto child groping benighted. Her presence, ber 
death utterly, save only through the weakness readings alone, rendered vividly luminous the 
of his feeble will.” many mysteries of the transcendentalism in 

Xjeugth of years, and subaequent reflection, which we were immersed. Wanting the radiant 
have enabled me to trace, indeed, some remote lustre of her eyes, letters, lambent and golden, 
connexion between this passage in the English grew duUnr than Saturnian lead. And now 
moralist and a portion of the character of Ligeia. those eyes shone and laaa frequmtly upon 
An ini 0 Hsiiy in thought, action, or speech was the pages over ^hidi I pored, ligeia gi^w ill. 
possibly, in her, a result, or at least an index. The wdd eyes blazed with a too, too glorioas 
of that gigantic volition which, during our long eifulgence ; the psde fiagera became of the 
intercourse, tailed to give other and more im* transparent waxen hue of the grave and tho 
mediate evideuce of its existence. Of all the blue veins upou the lofty foreh^ swotted and 
women whom Iliave ever known, she, the oiit^ sank impetuously with the tidea the most 
wardly calm, the evef«plaoid Ligeia, was the gentle emotion. 1 sew that the mnsit die — and 
most violently a prey to the tnmultuous vnltores I stru^led desperately in apiiit ndtii the grim 
of stem passion. And of such passion 1 could Azrael. And the straggden uf the puasionate 
form no estimate, save by the miraculous ex- wife were, to my ast onhftiB ae a, msen more 
pansioa of those eves which at once so delighted energetic than my own. Tharahad haan much 
and amp^dledme**Aiy the almost magical melody , in her stem nature to impcoia ma villi the be- 
modu^ou, distinctnesa, and placidity of her hef that, to her, death would have <Me with* 
vary low vuioe>«and by the fierce energy (ran- out its terrorn; bat not an. are im- 

dered doubly effective by contrast with her potent to convey any jnit idem of tha fierceness 
asannarof utteranaa) of tba wild vorda which of resiataaoo wv^ wwk aha waaHed with the 
^ haitttaaUy uttered. Shadow. I groaned in anguish at the pitiable 

I have spoken of the learning of Ligeia ; it spectacle, i would have ao pt ba d-"! would 
i^atteh aa I have never known in wosum. have reasoned; but, ha tim mtansily of her 
la the dassioal tongues was she deeply jarofi- wiM desire ibr lilb^lbr Mfb*"4i d far life— 
omnt, and, as far as my own aoquaintanoe ex- solace and lanion were alike the ntimpmost of 
fandftd inregard to the modmm dudoeta of £u* folly. Yet vafi until the last in a fanma ainid thA 
aope^l have never known her at famt. Indeed, most eenvi^lve writhing of ^ fiifaa sluril^ 
upon anv thjMne of most admised, becanso was shaken the exterand ^acidity of her do* 
limply the most abstimse of the boasted arudi* meanonr. Her voice grew moam gsalfa-graw 
tion of the academy, have I^^twr found Ligeia more low — yet I would not wiA to fiwatt upon 
at faaltP How singularly, bow tfarilUn|^, thA wild meaning of the qaieflb' nfavad woHk* 
^ point in tba nntare of my wife baa MybraioraeledasIbaari»nad,aaiteaifa4toa»^ 
Imieed ila^ at this lata period only, upon mr lody more than mortal— fa osnuaptiontniid aq^ 
attention 1 1 said her IjmoaAidflm finch UftY rfition* wbaeh mCMrtalli^ hsdjMdtttlMfapoICBOWna 



ill 


tmsuL 



Im liMibtid; 

iilMwaifMrfft 
iMiiw%lm wcM hxn rngmA 
B«l ia Awtii oi4]r was I 
I wiCIi 0 f her aifee- 

long hoait, detainiikf ny haad, 
liMdl^fmovt before me the oreraowing 
lll%llMHti^lK)ae move than paanonaibe devotion 
itItmtM to idblatry. How had I d ea cn re d to 
HaahiMsed withaneheoDfoationsF how had I 
jtoen'ed to be so coned with the ronoral of 
toy beloved in the hour of her makrag them F 
Birtnpon this rabject I cannot bear to dilate. 
Xet me w onfy, that in Ligeta’s more than 
wnmanly abandonment to a love, alas ! all on- 
merited, ali nnwoxthily bestowed, 1 at length 
recopusedthe principle of her lo^ng, with so 
wriHuy earnest a denre, for the lire which was 
BOW fleeing ao rapidly awav. It is this wild 
lonring, it is this eager veliemenoe of desire 
for li£e--di(^ for life — ^that I have no power to 
portray, no otterance capable of expreuing. 

At nigh noon of the night in which she de- 
fHOted, Phoning me peremptorily to her side, 
she ba^te me repeat certain verses composed by 
herself not many days before. I obeyed her. 
They were these : — 

Lo t *118 a gala night 
Within the lont sorae latter years ! 

An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 
In veils, and drowned m tears, 

Sit in a theatre, to see 
A play of hopes and fears, 

While the orchestra breathes fitfully 
The music of the spheres. ^ 

Mimes, in the form of God on high. 

Mutter and mumble low, " 

And hither and thither fly ; 

Mere puppets they, who come and gc 
At Udding of vast formless things 
That shift the sceneiy to and fro. 
Flapping from out tiieu* oondm* wings 
Invisible Woe! 

That motley drama— oh, be sore 
It shall not be Ibrfot I 
With its Phantom chased fi>r evennore, 

By a crowd that seise it not. 

Through a circle that ever retumeth in 
To the aelfeame spot; 

And ssodti of Madness, and more of Sin 
And horror, the soul of the ploti 

But aae« amid the mimic rout 
A cnawUng riiape intrude I 
A blooa'XWl thing that writhes from out 
The e ofptQ aojwtidet 

It wrfthei!— it writhes 1— with mortal pangs 
The mimes heooflie its food. 

And the seraphs sob at vermin fimgi 
In human gore imbaed. 

Ool— out are the all! 

over each qtBtveringibrm 
She onrtaln, a funeral pan, 

Comes down wlto the roeb of a storm-* 
toa angels, all peWd and wan, 
Vpriitagi unveiling, affirm 

UttoJpggedy **Man,»» 
itoialtoliera, the ccmqueror Worm. 


••O Bbmar half MeM 

^ ^ toi ffirtaafottghw iwns aloft With n 
nacBodte iitoVtoBtoAaal aade an and tothme 
lurac— ‘‘ODhrmeliittier! rimll thaie things be 
andevlathil^ aof ahaS riiis conqueror not be 
once oonq[aiMF Are we not part and parcel 
in Theef Who— who knowetb the mysteries 
of the will with ita vigour? Man doth not 
yield him to tiie angris, mar mmio death tdierlv^ 
lave only throngh the weakness of his feeble 
will- 


And now, as if exhansted pith emotion, she 
suffered her white arm to fall, and returned 
solemnly to her bed of death. And as she 
breathed her last sighs, there came mingled with 
them a low murmur from her lips.^ I bent to 
them my ear, and distinguished aj^n the con- 
cluding words of the j^suge in Glanville 
** Maa doth not yield him to ike aayeU, nor unfa 
death mtierly, erne oaJty ikromgk ike weaknett of 
his feeble 

She died : and I, crushed into the verv dust 
with sorrow, could no longer endure the lonely 
desolation of inv dwelling in the dim and decay> 
ing city of the Rhine. I had no lack of what 
the world calls wealth. Ligeia had brought me 
far more, very far more, than ordinarily lalls to 
the lot of mortals. After a few months, there- 
fore, of weary and aimless wandering, I pur- 
chased and put in some repair an abbey, which 
I shall not name, in one of the wildest and least 
frequented portions of fair England. The 
gloomy and dreary grandeur of the building, the 
almost savage aspect of the domain, the many 
melancholy and time honoured memories con- 
nected with both, had much in unison with the 
feelings of utter abandonment which had driven 
me into that remote and unsocial region of the 
country. Yet although the exter^ abbey, 
with its verdant decay hanring about it, suf- 
fered but little alteration, I gave way, with a 
child-like perversity, and perchance with a faint 
hope of aileviatiDg my sorrows, to a display of 
more than regal mmiflcence within. For such 
fbllie8,’even in chilonood.^ had imbibed a taste, 
and now they came back to me as if in the 
dot^ of grief. Alas ! I feel howmneh even of 
incipient madness might have been disc^ered 
in the gorgeous and fantastic draperies, in the 
I solemn carvings of Egypt, in the wild eomices 
I and furniture, in the EdOam patterns of tire 
eaipets of tuf^ gold ! Ihad bedime a boundMi 
slave in the trammels of opium, and my labonrs 
and my orders had taken a colouring frenu ny 
dreams* But these absurdities 1 must not panto 
to detail. Let me speak only of that one 
ehamber, whither, in a moment of mental 
alienation, 1 led the altar as my biide— as 
toe suooeaeor of toe unforgotton Ligeia-4be 
foir-haixed and blue-eyed, Lady Bowena Tn- 
vanion of Tremaine. 



’Swre if no indmdwil portion of the srehi- 
tedxnre and decoration of that bridal chamber 
whidh if not now visibljr before me. Where 
vere the souls of the ^nghty family of the 
bride, when, through thirst of gold, they per- 
xnitt^ to pass the threshold of an apartment io 
bedecked, a maiden and a daughter so beloved? 
I have said that I minutely remember the de- 
tails of the chamber — ^yet 1 am sadly forgetful 
on topics of deep moment ; and here there was 
no system, no keeping the fantastic display, to 
take hold upon thp memory. The room lay in 
a high turret of tiie castellated abbey, was pen- 
tagonal in slinpe, and of capacious size. Oc- 
cupying the whole southern face of the pentagon 
was the sole window — an immense sheet of un- 
broken glass from Venice — a single pane, and 
tinted of a leaden hue, so that the rays of either 
the sun or moon passing through it, fell with a 
ghastly lustre on the objects within. Over the 
upper portion of this huge window extended 
the trellis-werk of an aged vine, which clam- 
bered up the massy walk of the turret. The 
ceiling, of gloomy-looking oak, was excessively 
lofty, vaulted, and elaborately fretted with the 
wildest and most grotesque specimens of a semi- 
Gothic, semi-Druidical device. From out the 
most central recess of this melancholy vaulting 
depended, by a single chain of gold with long 
lii^s, a huge censer of the same metal, Sara- 
cenic in pattern, and withi many perforations so 
contrived that there wrifecu in and out of them, 
as if endued with a serpent vitality, a continual 
succession of parti-coloured dres. 

Some few ottomans and golden candelabra, 
of Eastern figure, were in various stations 
about; and there was the couch, too— the bridal 
couch — of an Indian model, and low, and sculp-' 
tnred of solid ebony, with a pall-like canopy 
^ove. In each of the angles of the chamber 
stood on end a gigantic sarcophagus of black 
^anite, from the tombs of the kings over against 
Luxor, with their aged lids full of immemorial 
sculpture. But in the draping of the apart- 
ment lay, alas! the chief phantasy of all. 
The lofty walls, gigantic in height — even un- 
proportionably so— were hung from 'summit to 
loot, in vast lolds, with a heavy and massive- 
looldngtape^ — tapestry of a matcriarwhich 
was found alike os a carpet on the floor, as a 
covering for the ottomans and the ebony bed, 
as a canopy tor the bed, and as the gorgeous 
volutes of the curtains which partially shaded 
the window. The materisd was the richest 
cloth of gold. It was spotted aU over, at ir- 
regular intervals, with arabesque figures, about 
a foot in diameter, and wrought upon the cloth 
in patterns of the most jetty Dlack. But these 
figures partook of the true waraoter of the ara- 
besque on^ when refftiM from a poi&t 
of vmw. By a ixmtnvanoe now eonynon, and 


indeed traeeabk to a veiy remote period of in- 
tiquity, they were nude ohaugealMe in aspeet^ 
To one enter^ the room, th^ bore ^ ap- 
pearanee of aimjde numstrosities ; but mon * 
larther advance, this appearance de- 

parted ; and, step by st^ as the vimtor moved 
bis station in the chamber, he saw himself sur- 
rounded by an endless suceeasioa n£ tlm ghastfy 
forms which belong to the superstition of tlm 
Norman, or arise in the gt^ly slumbers of the 
monk. The phantasmagoric effect was vastly 
heightened by the artificial introduction of a 
strong continual cfurrent of wind behind the 
draperies— giving a hideous and uneasy anima- 
tion to the whole. 

In halls such as these — ^in a bridal dbtamber 
such as this— I passed, with the Lady of Tre- 
maine, the unhallowed hours of the first month 
of our marria^ — passed them with but little 
disquietude. That my wife dreaded the moodi- 
ness of my temper — that she shunned me, and 
loved me but little — I could not help perceiving; 
but it gave me rather pleasure than otherwise. 
My memory flew back (oh, with what intensity 
of regret 1) to ligeia, the beloved, the augoi^ 
the beautiful, the entombed. I revelled in re- 
collections of her purity, of her wisdom— of her 
lofty, her ethereal nature — other passionate, her 
idolatrous love. Now, then, did my spirit fully 
and freely bum with more than all the fires of 
her own. In the excitement of my opium 
dreams (for I was habitually fettered in the 
shackles of the drug), I would call aloud upon 
her name, during the silence of the nighl^ or 
among the sheltered recesses of the glens by 
day, as if, through the wild eagerness, the con- 
suming ardour of ray lonmng for the departed, 
I could restore her to the pathway she had 
abandoned — ah, could it be for ever P — upon 
earth. 

About the commencement of the second 
month of the marriage, the Lady Bowena was 
attacked with sudden illness, from which her 
recovery was slow. The fever which consumed 
her rendered her nights uneasy ; and in hm* 
perturbed state of hdf slumber, she spoke cf 
sounds and of motions, in and about the cham- 
ber of the turret, which I condnded had no 
origin save in the distemper of her fimey, or 
perhaps in the pbantasma^ric influmioeB of the 
chamror itself. She at len^ conva- 

lescent— finally, well. Yet but a bM period 
elapsed, ere a second more violent duordor 
again threw her upon a bed of snfihiing ; and 
from this attack her frame, at all times finblBi 
never altoge^er recovered, HenilbienM werm 
after this epoch, of idaniiing dharaoter, and el 
iBCffe alarming reeuirenoe, defring alike ^ke 
knowledge and the areal eieftkma cl Ime 
physicians. With the increaae of tlie«*ehiwi« 
which hidthn%a«pmen%»tita 
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sure a hold apoa her coastitutioa to be eradi- 
cated by httmaii means, 1 could not fail to observe 
a aimUar iaorease in the nervous irritation of 
her tempenununt, and in her excitability by 
tofliid oattaes of fear. She spoke OKain, and 
iMMr morelreqaently and pertinaciously, of the 
aomde— -of tl^ slight sounds — and of the iin* 
naial motions among the tapestries, to witioh 
alM had formerly alluM. 

One night, near the closing in of September, 
tUm press^ ^is distressing sulyect with more 
than usual emphasis upon my attention. She 
had just awaited from an unquiet slumber, 
and 1 Itad been watching, with flings half of 
anxiety, half of vague terror, the workings of 
her emaciated countenance. I sat by the side 
of her ebony bed, upon one of the ot^mans of 
India. She rardy arose, and spoke, in an 
earnest, low wnismr, of sounds winch she tken 
heard, but which I could not hear — of motions 
which she saw, but which 1 conld not per- 
ceive. The wind was rushing hurriedly behind 
the tapestries, and 1 wished to show her (what, 
let me confess it, 1 could not all believe) that 
tltose almost inarticolate breathings, and those 
veiy gende venations of the figures upon the 
watt, were but the natural effects of that cus- 
taaiiuy rushing of the wind. But a deadly 
pittor overspreadiug her face, had proved to 
me that my exerticms to re-assure her would be 
fitmidess. appeared to be fainting, and no 
I were within call. I rememljered 
i was deposited a decanter of light wine 
vkidi had been ordered by her physicians, and 
haotsosed across thechamber to procure it. But, 
as 1 s^ped beneath die light of the censer, 
twe circumstances of a startling nature at- 
ttacted mv attention. I had felt tW some pal- 
mdde akhoi^h invisible olqect had pas^ 
^htly mv person j and 1 saw that tliere lay 

r s the golden oarpet, la the very middle of 
rich hutre thrown from the oenser, a shadow 
^«na faint^ indefinite shadow ot angelic aspect — 
Mah as might be fended for the diadow of a 
linde. Bat 1 was srild with the excitement of 
ii imiideirnto dose oi opium, and heeded these 
MupB M Ihde, nor spoke of them to Bowena. 
Btonwg fiHwid the wine, 1 recrossed thechamber, 
aad pow sfiwgta gobfetfel, which 1 held to the 
BpstfitimfeMaiplady. She had now partially 
took the vessel herself, 
«Adlola«dkipm •a ottoman near me, with 


wy oyos fsetsaod mpaa faerpeteon. Itwasthen 

foot- 


^ * ^TTfinit dhliafit lv § 

fitfiycmiheotrpot miime the couch ; and 
iam atflalifi dheroafter, is Bewona was in the 
i«t 4# imWaf the wiae to Imr lips, I saw, or 
ipM ImMi dnMhmd that 1 saw; feu within the 
M imai amne itvfeihla opring in the 
atmoiplMMoC thi mm, time or ter large 
fiMps «l a Mitet aitii rahy-oofefiwid fin^ 


If this 1 saw — not so Rowena. She swallowed 
the wine unhesitatingly, and 1 forebore to apeak 
to her of a circumstance which must, after all, 
I considered, have been but the sv^mstion of a 
vivid imagination, rendered morbidly active by 
the terror of the lady, by the opium, and by the 
hour. 

Yet I cannot conceal it from my own percep- 
tion that, immediately subsequent to the fell of 
the ruby-drops, a rapid change for the worse 
took place in the disorder of my wife ; so that, 
on the third subsequent nighty the bauds of her 
menials prepared her for tlie tomb, and on the 
fourth 1 sat alone, with her shrouded bo^, in 
that fantastic chamber which had received her 
as my bride. Wild visions, opium- engendered, 
flitted, shadow-like, before me. I gased w^h 
unquiet eye upon the sarcophagi in the angles 
of the room, upon the varying figures of the 
drapery, and upon the writhing of the parti- 
coloured fires in the oenser overhead. My eyes 
then fell, as 1 called to mind the circumstances 
of, a former night, to the spot beneath the glare 
of the censer where I had seen the feint traces 
of the shadow. It was there, however, no 
longer ; and breathing with greater freedom, 1 
turned my glances to the pallid and rigid figure 
upon the Then rusht^ upon me a thousaad 

memories of Ligeia — and then came back upon 
my heart, with the turbulent violence of a flood, 
the whole of that unutterable woe with which I 
had regarded Aer thus enshrouded. The night 
waned ; and still, with a bosom full of bitter 
thoughts of the one only and supremely beloved, 
I remained gaeiug upon the body of j^weiuu 

It might have been midnight, or perhaps 
earlier, or later, for I had tsiken no note of 
time, when a sob, low, gentle, but very disttnct, 
startled me from reverie. 1 firii that it came 
irom the bed of ebony — the bed of detfth. I 
listened in an agony of superstitious terror-— 
but there was no repetition of the sound. I 
strained my vision to detect any motion in the 
corpse — but there was not the slightest per- 
ceptible. Yet I could not liave been £ceive£ I 
had heard the nmse, however feint, and my soul 
was awakened withm me. I resolub^ and per- 
severii^y kept my attention rivetea upon the 
body. Many minutes elapsed before any dr- 
cwBBtaace oocurred tending to throw light 
upon the mystery. At len^ it became evi- 
Moat that a slight, a very feeMe, and barely 
noticeable tinge of colour had flushed up within 
the cheeks, aim along the sunken small veins of 
the eyelida. a species of nmitteiehle 

horror and awe, te which the tegnage of 
mortality has no tnffinientiy eoocgetic egres- 
sion, I felt my heart oeass to bte, my fimfas 
gMw styid where I sat. Yet a aenso m dvtjr 
fintifeopanded to rest o r e my 
I oonUim longer donbt thutweliMbamite 
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cipitate in onr preparations—that Eowena still 
lived. It was necessary that some immediate 
exertion be made : yet the turret was altogether 
apart from the portion of the abbey tenanted 
by the servants — there were none within call— 
I had no meuta of samimmiBg them to my aid 
without kaving the room for many minutes ; 
and this I could not ventme to do. 1 there- 
fore ftrugi^ed alone in my endeavours to oall 
hade the spirit still hovering:. In a short period 
it was certain, however, that a relapse had 
taken ]^aoe ; colour disappeared from both 
oyelid and cheeky leaving a wanness even more 
than that of marlik ; and all the usual ri^dity 
of death immediately st^pervened. 1 frU hack 
with a shuddor tlw conch from which 1 
had been so star^g^ afonsed, and again gave 
xnyaelf up to wakiog vimobs of Ligeia. 

Jin hour thita elapsed, whmi {embi it he pos- 
siidef) I waaa seecnd ixatxwnxe of some vagaie 
sound ma^ from the re^n of tim bed. I 
liateaed--*in of horror. Ihe sound 

came again-^t was a sigh. Emhiag to the 
'coipse,! saw— diatmeily saw— a tremor upon 
the In a minnte afterward tltey relaxed, 
disdotnag a bright line of the pearUy teeth. 
Amaaemant now stru^ed in my hosom with 
the pixdbuAd awe wiiiw had hitherto reig^ 
there alone. I felt that my vision mw dim, 
that my reason wandered ; and it wm onlv by 
a vtafeat effort that 1 at length succeeded k 
nerving myself to the task which duty rims 
once man had pointed out. There was now 
a partial |^ow upon the forehead and upon the 
ohm and throat ; a perceptible warmth per- 
vaded the whole frame ; there was even a slight 
pakation at the heart The lady and 

with vndoubled ardour 1 betook myself to the 
task at restoration. I chafed and batiied the 
temples and the hands, and used every exertion 
whim experience^nd no littih medical leading, 
<xHdd auseest. nut in vain. Suddenly, the 


r ie( the pukation oeaaed, the lips re- 
i the expression of the dead, axid in an 
instent afterward the wdrak body took upon 
itiilf the iqy chiliinem, the livid hue, the in* 
tamo rigadity of a tenant of thd tomb. 

iLndu^rin launk into visions of Ligda-^ 
aningain, (what marvel temt I aboddar whik 
I 9&f) mam thare neaehed tey emu a low 

fint 

wby ahaft I mioia^ Mrtl iha wagpeakaUe 
hwpmsollMn^lr Uli^Ml Ipaww tO| 
Tolih after ten mrtfl am tel 

pemaiwfftteilkgdvwi^te IdteNn’icamawf' 
wthteten-wwi iwpwctedf-liow each relapee 
wag only into a sterner and apparentiy more 
inedeemabk dealh P-»how each a^nr wore the 
of n itntgiB^ witik some inviribtofoeP— 
mod m ete steui^ WM aoeweeded by 1 kn^ 
not what of wild change in the personal ap- 


pearance of the corpse P Let me hurry to a 
conclusion. 

The greater part of the featfal night had 
worn away, and slie who had been dead once 
again stirred — and now more vigorously than 
hitherto, although iwonsBigftm a dtsselnlion 
more ^palling in its utter hopdesenese ten 
any. llaUl king ceased to st r ng i^or tomovs^ 
and remained simng r^dly i^on the ottoman, 
a helpless prey to a whirl of riofeiit emotions^ of 
which extiemeawe was perhaps thekast ternhk, 
the least cooBumiag. The corpse, 1 repeat, 
stirred, and now more vig w wnsly ten hdtee . 
The hues of life ffoshed imwithongresetodeneviw 
into the countenance — ae limbs raloKid— mu^ 
save that the eyelids were yet pruasiiA hnanUy 
togetiier, and that the hswwages and tepui es 
of the grave still inuwrM Hm teswd te- 
raoter to the figure, 1 might fanvn dwiteniiil fbuft 
Eowena had ndi^ shakem ^ steM% te 
fetters of Death. Butif this idea waame^niwa 
then, altogether adopted, I codd at knst teftt 
no longer, when, arising from the bed,toteang; 
with feeble rtnps, with doted eyes, and with te 
manner ofoim bewildetodin adiwam.teliuitt 
that wn eaahroodfid advsnetd bpUly and pal- 
pably into te middle of te yrtfewnt .. 

Itroiublednot — I st i rred not~-4br a onwdof 
unntteralde fancies eonneded wfth the nhr, te 
statue, the demeanour of te figure, rndiing Im 
riedly titnmgh my brain, had paralysed had 
chillra me into stone. X stirred not— bat gwd 
upon the apparition. There wna mnddinte 
in my thou{^ — a tumult uimppfiihln. 
Could it, indm, he te fikniy' ftowm ten 
confronti^ me? Could it, indeed, he Jterwann 
ai all — ^te iuir-haired, te bhi^ M u»r 
Koweoa Trevaaion of TresBiine? wtewte 
should 1 doubt it? The tedegn haiatm 
aboot te amutlh-W ten mi^ ilmet kite 
mouth of tebreathmglji^yante^ And 
the cheeks — there were teiwees m inlmr mm 
of lifis— yet, tese might ininii %• te ftir 
cheteocte Uvmg X^of Tvemaiae. " ' 
te dun, with its dimplm, ni in hfdth, i 
it not be hen? — but find te iken p t g nn i 
$mee her mdwiaf Whatmexpmtemte 
ness seined nm with that thnitetf teebanrti 
telhadieneMtefeet] tehddteftnmalv 
toaQh,ihe let U fromherheBi, ndMnMMh 


r.liift niMwirflMy* 
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te figure which stood before me. 
then, at least,” I shrieked aloud, *^oan J 
never— can I never he mirtnlsen : teae 4Hn . 
te foil, and te btek. and te 

of my kit kvo— of te In^h^rfte ^ 

Lioiia.” 
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moutU, with the exoeption, Indeed, that reiret li more worn, eepeeinite 
ihJS?!?* renr deep poUit d’A.«*letenr« lioimoM, herlng lumrow t«a«e ribbon roeettM^ 

llowwe ; eleevee ekort, end trimmed to mUoh the skirt. The lady Tenreaeiitei nbore w» 

Wghb^.monsdnetalm eolUr on m moslln ehemlseU^laohees nadw-sleiiS 
2^ 5*^® 22^ blonde and marabont teathers. The dress ofthe ladjr stasuUi^r 
X® (SfmSin- bodr, with revere fonnlng epaalettes of ribbons mohed on both edtea, the •«£« 
^ ^ ftint flotittoe ; the nnder-sleeres fall, and trimmed with brod^e 





the inUiab (which miher elbow the ottier pettene^t of 
gHoitheorfterto sooompany the pri» rfiemiiette eiig;i«Ted oh apreviotis |hige* Mow 
10IOO^wmbe<MKidM|wl<icra(of fuUsiwforwor]ctef)ofoi» two iprtgt of wIMM 
«&«r mat wfmMt wholly oompoMdj Iho mm «pNf wiU Im tammi m t 
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ABOUt DREAMS. 

To jomp at once into the qoestton, 
ahnoBt all experience goee to thow that 
ordinary. dreants in an imperil 

dieep; a^ that they are ol^ caoeta hy a 
akuigi in the atmosphere, an iU>niude bed, and 
too much or too little ooveriag. Dr. James 
i^egory mentions that, haring me to bed 
with a vessel of hot water w fleet, he 
dreamed of walking up the crater of Mount 
Etna ; and on ano^er oooaston, through having 
thrown off the bedclothes in his sleep, and 
posing himself to the cold, dreamt of spending 
a winter at Hudson’s Bay, and of suffering 
from intense frost. Dr, Eeid, the cele- 
brated mathematician, dreamed ^at he had 
fallen into the hands of a party of North 
American Indians, who were scoping him, 
from the dressing of a blister which lie had 
applied to his head becoming ruffled so as to 
produce pain. In both these cases the dreams 
were suggested by sensations conteyed from 
the surface of tlie body through the nerves, i 
until a corresponding impression was made 
upon the mind. 

But some persons, we are told, never dream. | 
Locke assures us that he knew a gentleman i 
who had an excellent memory, and vet cou’i not 
recollect ever having dreamt till he arrived at 
his twenty-sixth year. Dr. Eeid, for many 
years before his dieath, had no recollection of 
ever having dreamed ; and Br. Eliotson relates 
Uie case of a man who never dreamed till after 
he was afflicted with a fever, in his fortieth year. 

It is found that any subject which has pro- 
duced a strong impression on the mind during 
the day may modify and materially influence 
the saiqect of our dreams the following night ; 
indeed, if dreams are not to be traced to the 
bnsiness of the day, or a peculiar tom of thought, 
thev mav safely be looked upon as signs of a more 
or less msiempered state ^ the body, and the 
true conditkmB of that state may often he better 
leaomed from them than from any other cause. 
** IlieTe is an art,” says Sir Thomas Browne, 
*'to make dreams as well as their interpre- 
tatioae; and physicians will tell us that some 
food makea turbulent, some gives quiet dreams. 
Oata, who doated upon eabb^, might And tl^ 
omda eSbets thereof; and ^^agonu might 
have had calmer sleeps if he had totally ab- 
stained from beans.” 

In old times men theare were who pretended 
to be skilled in the interpretation of dreams ; 
but, like those of the present day who profess 
the same object, were very contradictoTy in 
their eolutiotts. Ifrtm a verv anoieBt Aralne 
manuscript on the sn^eot, we learn thati if yon 
see an anW in yonr dream, it is a go<^ 
bat it foniodes evil« if yon oonveise with one; 


To deeam yon bathe in a dear fbantaan dMtea 
ffladnees; nnt, if it be muddy, an enemy mitt 
mng a£^ accusation against you. To dmam 
of carrying a heavy weight on year back denotes 
servita^ if yon aie hwo«r» if yoa am 
pfoor. fortimo-tattibl of tbd pms^ dsf 
prelefid to give an interpretarion for every 
drmm, no matter whatever iMy be its snbjeot; 
and the computation wonld startle as if all them 
who now anxiously seek the solution of thdr 
dreams oonld be evumerated. 

It is corioiu that the same sign in dUBneut 
countries is often made to banr a directly 
contraiy tignifleation. Hie D&gli^ peMsnt- 
nrl thiaks it a sure sign of ha^iinesa if she 
dream of a rote ; but tbe mimm e in Nor- 
mandy believes that it formM^ diiapnomh> 
ment and vexation. To dream of em OM-tree 
is a sign of prosperity to the Eoglislniian ; bnt 
it is thought to be a forewarning of eomn 
dreadful calamity in Switzerland. 

The possibility of suggesting dreams to tonm 
sleepers by whispering in the ear is a weU-knowm 
fact ; but this can, doubtless, be only pracHoabie 
where the sensuous orgus are nartk awsdna. 
A case of this desorij^on is rektea fay Dr. 
Abercrombie. An officer whose susoeptibtttty 
of having his dreams thus conjured before him 
was so remarkable that his friends conld pro- 
duce any kind of dream they pkased, fay softly 
whispering in his ear, eapeotaUy if tlua were 
done by one with whose voice he was ftuniJiair. 
His companions were in the constant habit of 
amusing themselves at his expense. On one 
ocaasion they conducted Idm through the wh^ 
progress of a quarrel, which ended in a daal ; 
and when the parties were supposed to meet, a 
pistol was put into his hand, ndiioh hO flred sdf 
in his sleep, and was awakened by tbe 
On another, they found him asleep on the top 
of locker or bunk in the cabin, whea^ I9 
whispering, they made him believe he bad flulea 
overWrd ; and they then exhooted him to save 
himself by swimming. He immediately imitated 
the motions of a swimmer. 'Dhey then suggested 
to him that he was being pursued by a shark, 
and intreated him to dive lor his hie. This he 
did, or rather attempted, with so much violenoe 
that he threw himself off the looker, ^ wfasoh 
lie was braised, and, of ooune, awakeaea.” Dr. 
Abercrombie adda that *‘be had no diittnot 
reoollectioB of bis dreams, but a oonliuied 
foeling of oppression or ffltigitei, and used to tett 
his frauds thut he was sore they bad been play* 
ingMne tr^t upon him.” 

The amiable poet Cowper believed that ill 
dreams were caused either by a good or ontt 
agency; and a celebrated poet esys— 

0rseiDS are but intoli^es j 

That when Monarch ftenon sleeps, tblAMla 

wekee. 





Xk k « tiiliMiwhIilhct tiwl h kind of 

^ same kind of dream 
fnoOvatilMmlmiioit Ike same We road 
^ % 4iMo i»cg ia e nt atarting np in alann, 
Mamg'^w «cf« dnaaming that a black dog 
SM jn^pHl ii|K)9itn6ir uFeascs ana cLisappeaTM. 
Ac caBMO nf this waa explained that they had 
taiieggMed in common to the inAnenoe of a 

Am are many instances on record of 
persons performing inteUectual feats in dreams 
to which they were unequal when awake. The 
toUowing is well antbenticated. A daughter 
of Sir George Mackenzie, who died at an eariy 
ag^ was endowed with a remarkable genins 
for mnsic, and was an aooom];di8hed organist. | 
This young lady dreamt during an illness that 
she was at a party where she heard a new 
piece of musie, wliich made so great an im- ; 
pression on her by its novelty and beauty that, ; 
on awakening, she besought her attendants to I 
bring her some paper, that she might write it 
down before she had forgotten it — an indal> 
gmce which, apprehensive of excitement, her 
medical attendant unfortunately forbade ; for, 
apart from the additional psyciiological interest 
that would have been attacned to the tact, the 
effects of compliance, judging from what ensued, 
would probably have been soothing rather than | 
otherwise. About ten days afterwards she had 
a second dream, wherein slie again found her- 
self at a party, where she descried on the desk 
of a pianoforte, in a comer of the room, an 
open book, in which, with astonished delight, 
she recognised the same piece of music, which 
she immediately proceeded to play, and then 
awoke. The piece was not of a short or 
fugitive character, hut in the style of an over- 
ture. 

Somewhat analogons to this sort of double 
life is the case of the young girl mentioned by 
Dr. Abercrombie and others, whose employ- 
ment was keeping cattle, and who slept for 
some time, much to her annoyance, in the 
room adjoining one occupied by an itinerant 
musician. The man, who played exceedingly 
well, being an enthusiast in his art, frequently 
practised the gi’eater part of the night, per- 
forming on his violin veiy complicated and 
difficult compositions ; whilst the ^irl, so far 
from dkcotering any pleasure in his perform- 
ances, complained bitterly of being kept awake 
by the noise. Some time after this, she fell 
iU, and was removed to the house of a chari- 
tai^ lady, who undertook the charge of her ; 
and here, bv and by, the funily were amazed 
freipieiitiy hearing the most ex^site music 
in the night, which th^ at length discovered 
to proceed Ax>m the ^1. The sounds were 
those of a tiolin, and the tuning and other 
preUminaiy proeessei were aecnratefy imitated. 


She went thfoagh kmg and ^borate uieeet, 
and afterwards was heard imitating, in the 
same way, the sounds of a pianoforte that was 
in the house. She also talked very deariy on 
the snl^e^ of religion and pditioB, and dis- 
enssed, with great jndMment, tne ohaaracters and 
conduct of persons, bo^ pnUic and private. 
Awake, she knew nothing of these things, but 
was, on the contrary, stupid, heavy, and had 
no taste whatever ft»r mnsic. 

Similar unexpected faculties have been not 
nnfnqaently manifested by. the dying; and 
we conclude from this, that the incipient death 
of the body is leaving the spirit more nnob- 
stmcted. 

Parallel instances are those of idiots who, 
either in a somnambnlic state or immediately 
previous to death, have spoken as if inspired. 

We are accustomed, and with justice, to 
wonder at the admirable mechanism by which, 
without fatigue or exertion, we communicate 
with our fellow-beings. But how slow and 
ineffective is human speech compared with the 
lightning-like rapidity of our thoughts in sleep, 
where a whole history is understood at a glance, 
and scenes that seem to occupy months and 
weeks are acted out in a few minutes or 
seconds ! The jarring of a door, opening of a 
window, or any other noise, will, at the same 
moment it awakens a person, suggest the inci- 
dents of an entire dream. A gentleman dreamt 
that he had enlisted a.s a soldier, joined his 
regiment, deserted, was apprehended, carried 
back, tried, condemned to be shot, and, at last, 
led out for execution. After all the usual 
preparations, a gun was fired ; he awoke with 
the report, and found that a noise in the adjoin- 
ing room had, in the same moment, produced 
the dream, and awakened him. A friend of 
Dr. Abercrombie dreamt that he crossed the 
Atlantic, and spent a fortnight in America; 
that, m embarking on his return, he fell into 
the sea, and, having awoke with the fright, 
discovered that he had not been asleep almve 
ten minutes, during which all the minufia inci- 
dental to a sea-voyage and a stay on land were, 
in that time, performed by him. “ I lately 
dreamed,” says Dr. Macnish, that 1 made a 
voyage, remained some days in Calcutta, re- 
turned home, then took ship for I^pt, where 
1 visited the cataracts of the T^e, Grand 
Cairo, and the Pyramids ; and, to crown the 
whole, had the honour of an interview with 
Mehemet Ali, Cleopatra, and Alexander the 
Gr«it.” All this was the work of probably a 
few minutes. 

OneelaMof dreams called ** retrospective** 
is of frequent oocunence, in vrhich the veil 
which obsenred the events of onr past life ia 
withdrawn, and not only the early incidents of 
childhood, Imt recent events which have eaoaptd 
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Mr maa^ ia trakiag hofun, are pasted in 
vivid review before nt. 

Sir Walter Soott^in bis notes to ** Waverley,** 
relates the foUo^ng aneodote A geot^ 
man connected with a bank in Glasgow, while 
employed in the oocnpation of cashier, was 
annoyed by a person, oat of his turn, demi^ng 
the payment of a cheque for six pounds. 
Having paid him, but with reluctance, out of 
his turn, he thought no more of the transaction. 
At the end of the year, which was eight or nine 
months after, a ^difficulty was experienced in 
making the books balance, in consequence of 
a deficiency of six pounds. Several days and 
nights were exhansted in endeavours to discover 
the source of the error, but without success ; 
and the discomfited and chagrined cashier 
retired one night to his bed, disappointed and 
fatigued. He fell asleep, and dreamed he was 
at his hank, and once a^n the whole scene of 
the annoying man and liis six-pound cheque 
arose before him ; and, on examination, it was 
discovered that the sum paid to this person 
had been neglected to he inserted in the hook 
of interests, and that it exactly accounted for 
the error in the balance.’* 

Another gentleman, a solicitor, lost a very 
important document relating to the conveyance 
of some properly. Search was made fo it in 
vain; and the night preceding the day on 
wliich the parties were ^ meet for the final 
settlement, the son of this gentleman went to 
bed, greatly disappointed, and dreamt that at 
the time when the missing paper was delivered 
to his father his table was covered with the 
affairs of a particular client ; and there found 
the paper they had been se&rching for, which 
had been tied up in a parcel to wMch it was in 
no way connected. 

There is another class of dreams which 
seems more extraordinary than the above, in 
which the dreams of the sleeper coincide with 
events taking place at a distance. 

In the “ Memoirs of Margaret de Valois” 
we read that her mother, Catherine de Medicis, 
when ill of the plague at Metz, saw her son, 
the Dnc d’Amou, at the victoiy of Jamac, j 
thrown from his horse, and the Prince de 
Condd dead — events which happened precisely ' 
at that moment. Dr. Maonish relates, as the | 
most striking example he ever met with of the : 
ooincidenoe ^tween a dream and a passing 
event, the following melancholy stoiv : — Miss 
H., a young lad^, a native of ]^B-shire, was 
in love with an officer who accompanied j 
Sir John Moore in the Peninsular war. The | 
constant da^r to which he was exposed had 
an evident efieot upon her spirits. She became 
pale and melancholy in perpetually brooding 
over his fortui^ ; and, in spite of all that 
reason could do, mt a certain conviction that, 


iHimL she last parted from her lover, ihe had 
parted with htm for ever. In a snn»r!si]i|^ 
short peri^ her graeeful form declined into w 
the anpalling eharaeteristics of a fatal illness, 
and sne seeiM rapidly hastening to the grave, 
i when a dream confirmed norrors aim had 
long anticipated, and ^ve the fiaishing stroke 
to emr sorrows. One mght, after felling asleep, 
she imagined she saw her lover — pale, bloody, 
and wounded in the breastH-enter her apart- 
ment. He drew aside the curtains of the bed, 
and, vrith a look of the utmost mildness, in- 
formed her that he had been dain in ha^le ; 
desiring her, at the same time, to comfort her- 
self, and not take his death too seriously to 
heart. It is needless to say what influence this 
vision had upon a mind so replete with grirf. 
It withered it entirely, and the poor girl died 
a few days afterwards ; but not without desir- 
ing her parents to note down the day of the 
month on which it happened, and see if it 
would not he confirmed, as she confidently 
declared it would. Her anticipation was 
correct; for accounts were shortly afterward 
r^eived that the yonng man was slain at the 
battle of Corunna, which was fought on the 
very day of the night of wliich his betrothed 
had beheld the vision. 

Another dass of dreams are those wliich 
partake of the nature of second sight or 
prophecy, and of these there are various kinds: 
some being plain and literal in their premoni- 
tions, others allegorical and obscure; whilst 
some also regard the most unimportant, and 
others the most grave events of our lives. Ws 
give liere examples of this kind : — A 
man engaged in business in the south of Scot- 
land dreams that, on entering his oflke in the 
morning, he sees seated on a certain stool a 
person formerly in his service as clerk, of 
whom he had neither heard nor thought of 
for some time. He inquires the motive of the 
visit, and is told that such and sndh cirenm- 
stances having brought the stranger to that 
part of the country, he could not forbear visit- 
ing hie old quarters, expressing, at the same 
time, a wish to spend a few days in his former 
occupation, Ac. The «ntleman being strud: 
with the vividness of rtie illusion, relates his 
dream at breakfast, and, to his surprise, oa 
^ing to his office, there sits the man, and the 
dialogue that ensues is precisely Uiat of the 
dream. A late writer on this subject mentioa^ 
in an inter\'iew he had with Bwke, after his 
oondemuatiou, that the latter told liim thd* 
many mouths before he was apprehended and 
convicted he used to dream that the murders 
lie committed had been discovered; thatalsn 
he imagined himself going to execution, anjd 
his chief anxiety was, how he should eomport 
himself upon the oocasiou. ^ ^ 
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iotoreteog, tee afoipethy ftlt bjf the aleeger 
Air Wi moMiit Bonbitiine awoke him ; bat 
te piMttte tei aaieep agaia, and dreamt teat 
te «M ateidiag ooar a great city MOOBgit 
teooMtdw of poofde, mid that he saw the mom 
f&imm te had teen Miztd io tea wood hroa^t 
out aad eawpa a dad lo a giUowa. When Mi^ 
Aadrd aad ffiie Seward arrtred, he waehoROO' 
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Mftoo ^Mlil 
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AmM aad Ifiie Seward arrtred, he waehoROO' 
atrock to perceire teat hie new acqnaintanoe 
wai tee anteype of the oiaa in tte dream. 

We win eon(diide thie subject by a tew 
epaaplee of aUegorioal dreams. 

A lady, wheaerer a mutertaiie was impend** 
ite; dreaiat teat she saw a large fteh. 

iL iaidd*oerraut living in a dietmguiaked 
tally in Edinburgh, was repeated warned 
of tee approaehuig death of cmrtain members 
of that tally, by dreaming that one of tee 
WwteoftahieMiiad fallen. Shortly before the 
tead of tee teauly eitaied aad died, she said 
tealite haddrsanKthiitlte main wall had teUen. 

On tee Wte «f AniTBtst, 1769, Erederiok H. 
of Wfmtm is saM la aMe dreamt that a star 
teDlliom tearen, aad oeeasioned sueh an ex-* 
inofdinaiT eUre teat he oould with great 
iPtetey Bad his way thxeagh it. He men- 
ttaed tte dream to his atteadaata, and it was 
allerwards observed that it was ©a that day 
Hwpoleon was bom. 

Bnawrow are tte eases extant of persoos 
faeapiag unpeading daagar hy tee vivioness of 


Jtanaiolsatei 


mtay has sttlMB 
iteig*'^ 


▲m tlioee alaae who tnily OMk 
A bUis test oeeer wiirdeoa,v$ 

For happiness is never found 
Of these who limak beyted her bound# 
And beast that they are Awe, 

When wandirhia in etrirnge fates teegr got 
For vice is aouabt out misery 
That seeks dMhtht Oom woe. 

Be not mittakeo, ye who love 
With truth sineere r«liKkm*s cause, 

Who try with aswaneot to prove 
That life In sadneee ooward draws. 

Believing it is laid on you 
To hold such doctrines wholly true. 

At though revealed direct from hearen; 

Bat the Creator makee eartli luir. 

Has many besntiee to it given, 

And places BeuJab teere. F. Fmnrov. 

THE STORK. 

Tbb white Mark gsoeraily stands from three 
teet and a half to fonr test m height, inciading 
its need. The legs are exceedingly long, and 
do not appear siwimtly thick for the bulk 
they sustain ; the feet are webbed. The beak 
is straight, long, pointed, and etuapressed* 
The stoik walks slowly, and with meaaured 
ide^ ; but its flight is powevfhl and loog^eon- 
tinned and it is accustomed to traverse! the 
higher regions of tte mr. 

Storks are thus birds of passajm ' They 
spend tee winter m the deserts of Aflriea aim 
Arabia, aad in summer rstarato towns a^ 
villages in colder ktitndes, whene they baiU 
their Msts on the sumtnits of old towMs and 
brifiries, ou the ohtmae^ of the IdgU^ 
houses, aad tometenes in dead trew* la 
aartey diidriets, where tte services cf the bird 
in destroying nptiles are of great value, tee 
people flx an old eait-wh«fl» te luive, m 
aa horuoatal poiitioa, to the extremity of a 
long perpendicular p^/, aa aocommodatwn 
which seems so very <d^hle to the birds, tat 
tney rarmy fail to construct their oapaoions 
babitatioB oa such pkHorms. 

The neat is a 'Urge oyliadrieal steaetBSe# 
built veiy stvongly and diuiabh with stk^ 

twigs, aid stag rtas, ate lined te ta HMMO 
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to foside in gardeni, which it will dear of rep- 
lilei tad ini^t. Though grave in ite air, it 
wu^be loiisod by example into a certain degree 
of nidf . fieimann relatea that he saw some 
diudree in a ^^en playing at hide and seek ; 
a tame atori^ joined the party, ran its turn when 
toodied^and diatingniahed the child whose tom 
itwaa to parane the rest so well, as, along with 
the others, to ^e on its gnard. 

Another initanee m sagacity has been 
recorded. A iknner, in the neighbourhood of 
Hamhurg, brought into his ponltry-yard a wild 
stork, to w the companion of a tame one which 
he had long kept there ; but the latter, disliking 
«nval, beat tto wild one so erudly that he was 


compelled to take wing, and withaome difficulty 
escaped. A few months afterwards, however, 
he returned to the ponltry-yard, attended by 
three other storks, when th^ all fell on the 
tame stork, and killed him. 

This stately bird, though a visitor of the 
continent of £urope, from the north of ^ain 
to Prus^ and particularly common in Hol- 
land, is rarely seen in Inland except in 
zoological collections. It was once, however, 
common ; and one of the many evidences of the 
changes produced by the operations of man is 
afforded in the extinction of the stork. One 
or two solitary stojks have been shot in ICpg* 
land during the present century. 
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MISS NIQHTINQALE 

IiiOT montii we printed t brie^ account of No repniation, however, was ever 10 
Mias Nightingale, of her self-denial and phi- no deeds ever ao good, no life ciyr so w^-h 
Uttthropy. This month we give her portrait— hut that people have been found to tarnish 
a portrait which will be regarded wiw depredate. Miss Nightingale, of conwe, 

eyes by scores of our rea^ the sufferings of too shining an example to escape ; and it 
vriiose dear ones she is now ministering to, been discovered bysome of the patnottc, th^ 
and ^ thousands who have womanly hearta her actual object in abandoning the Inxunes of 
to^iityandtolova. an E^lish home for the unutterable diiqiieU 


:nu 





m 


cf « IumM ^ ttunadi 

41m ndk-^is not to allemte 
•oittiilLtO iOMln^ or perh^ by Gk>d*8 will, 
to to ooETeit tbe Britisb soldier to 

BaoqrlBlit' 

Sm ikK^ lidicoloos accosatioa has been 
blQll|^ agamsi Miss Nightingale, and handssdi I 
of oeopto fancy theinsd\e8 a good deal motI 
TumusforbelieTiagit. Wc humbly 
eter, that we have no subscriber qisilofogQod. ^ 


PRIZE COMPOSlfmii. \ 

The number of competitors im the prsaodlj 
occasion are fearer than usuab hut they write as 
much to the purpose as ever. ELizaasXH’ateay 
is terse and sensible, but too brief. We must 
repeat that no essay is acceptable that will not 
constitute at least out of our pages in print. 
JEuhja's is also creditidble and brief. Maeoset’s 
is not the worst. FaAWcia R. expounds her 
views in a fortible maanw, and her Imogoage is 
imusually terse and vigorom; but we must be par- 
doned if we add that she m^gues tlie subjeot with 
a little too much fireedom, which destroys tlie 
value of her remarks for oorpuges. Haoassah, 
whose perseverance is adoMM^ hardly sattshes 
us yet : at Ihe same tinuA'ihera ia aaaoh in her 
Essay which is very cie il t dhic. IhMtas; a very 
young aspirant, evinoes all the ipanpiEMBSpef efever 
writing ; and we strongly urge her to persevere. 
L. £. insiats upon a candui opinion of her com- 
position : it itgood in very few respects. M. S. R. 
must try ugiin : tbe first portkm of her paper 
pleased «i much. Auxs carries off the prise; 
her Essay Is a piece ef good writing, and dr- 
serves tha attention of every reader. To Paau» 
and FaAMn R. Certificates of ;derit areawarded. 


DISPARITY OF YEARS AND MARRIAGE. 

As we grow older in life, and cut backward 
glances upon that past which onoe lag^ before 
us a bright future of hope and prpmiae, 1 do 
not know if anything strikes us more painfully 
than the knowledge how little we have done of 
all that we meant to do — than the difference be- 
tween the life intended and the life accomplished. 
Aspirations crushed, hopes deferred, opportu- 
nities lost, principles weakened, sense solwiud, , 
happiness shadowed — we see all these things 
as we look hack 09 the vistas of memory : 
ihow vistas that wete onde to us such sunny i 
dxeaailand, but whose ^iiitnal nature faded 
away from ns as, growia^ older, we tried to 
gim them with earthly minds. 

XtM, It is in tweet youth that we dream out 
onr existences. Alas that in sterner woman- 
hood we ba;re ao often to leorl ihrmwh them! 
And it is this that brings ns to conmder ^ dis- 



pantry ymmwi WfiwJs nmim 
ttOiaskaiBedof ownmglto it is in marriage 
that moat wemaa look Isnraid totboiealii^on 
of all their droama of love and happinoas. Is 
it right, then, that Hay thonld wed with Decem- 
ber, or ^ a flora should diooae a hoy for her 
The general opinion is in Atvonr 
r mistake. There is something in 
etf a staid woman to the stripling 
osts the general herd of man- 
le (not unwisfdy) that such 
be of the yiffections, that the 
■d been obliged to sell himsdf, 
oeemed determined to lose no 
married. Besides, here there 
natural dignity: the wife mhst 
cithig iwaaiid to the youthfolness and pursuits 
of bar hiuibaiid, making herself young again, 
and oCton, fhaiWore, l^iiig ridiculous, or she 
moat consent that he riudl seek his amuse- 
jaeats elsewhese, msd be eomtent herself with 
the position of mistren af his hoase, and wile- 
matron to his younger ineaperiaace. 

These sort of matches, hawmr, are not so fre- 
quent as those of the contrary aider. How often 
we see young girls selling UMOwelves to old 
men, and young happy spir^ entering the 
world as wives, where, for age, they might be the 
daughters of the men they marry. The mistake 
here, however, is principally a wedkacss on the 
man’s side. Aye, lords at trie areataon have 
decidedly a /^/cZtaar fnr aowrihing young and 
pretty. The oiiniiiiiwlinii that imj shall ever 
grow old theameiveB ibmbs aevar to occur 
to them; aad if tbeg 4b wmumker it, they 
comlort rimatsehreariiiilfiMgmaali rather do so 
in the company rof a jemrngwtmui tlian of an old 
one. This is the reasen why there are so many 
unhappy second masriages in the world ; for, 
with men, a first marriage springs generally 
from mutual regard, but in a second from 
vanity. It is the middle-aged man, the sober 
widower, wlio finds, at the age of fifty, that he 
cannot continue to live without a young, pretto 
wife ; that women of his own* age are all 
paseeCj interested, stubborn, matter-of-fact ; 
and tliat a young girl is just the person he 
could mould to his fancy— who would be sure to 
accommodate herself to him — ^who would re- 
flect credit on his choice — last, not least, who 
would be most likely to be in love with him for 
himself, and not for his possessions. 

This kind of man eutsrs the lists with andh 


marc assurance than one oi^y half hia aget 
he takes it for gzaatad that ius notioe uw 
give pleasare, that there must be to aU 
TOung girls a oeiiam pride and gr«tifiieatio«. 
In attrarting the attention of a mam. douUe 
their own age and with twioa timUr experisnee 
— a certain charm in the maturity of the mm^ 
quest They are very warm lovers, too, for the 



irans^Metd. 

giirlis led! away ^ their briffhtwwnis® olxhiiigs 
to her hMra irfjw* 

Ipoatioii hsre been tdo&e ititeres^, and white 
\iiever havisg y<i^ loved) ahe &ils into the h^ 
rnktalce of xurcying that gratitude fer being 
^ced, and a ceitain pleased vamty, can stand 
vm wen in the plaoc of it. 

j^alasl dis^ity of years in marriage does 
ncft manifest itsen till the parties have began to 
settle down ; when^ the husband (grown old 
before in the idiesse of first married life) 
begins to look with dismay on shirts with but- 
tons off on hous^ld onpunctoality, on the 
wont ox the hundred and one little comforts 
that had served before to make the sam of 
his domestic felicity. Then is the brow 
shadowed, the voice stem ; already seem to be 
forgotten the words of devotion so grateful to 
the young wife’s ears, and after awhile she 
awakes to the conclusion that her husband 
has begun to find out that she is not all 
perfection. An injured feeling creeps upon her 
mind, and the routine of the household is 
counted a duty instead of a pleasure. She is 
(as hefits her youth) merry, light-hearted, some- 
what careless of appearances from very inno- 
cence of mind; she is a favourite in society, 
and she openly avows that she is fond of it. 
But her husband has long since ceased to care for 
hidls, and fHes, and pic-nics. He is pleased to 
«ee her well-dr^ed, and to hear how she is ad- 
mired ; but he cannot toil throBgh the tedious 
process of dress^ to go out with her, and 
giving up aU hie time to pursuits that do not in- 
terest him. It is, therefore, veiy probable that 
she goes out by herself ; it is also not im- 
possible that her spirits may carry her away — 
that she may commit imprudences she regrets 
immediately afterwards, but which suffice to 
stamp her with the name of “ flirt.” Here, 
too, dissensions spring up between them ; heis ! 
je^ous» perhaps* of the attentions she has ex- 
cited, or annoy^ that she is never at home at 
his dinner-time, or to air his nei^apers, or to 
occomnanyhim in his walks. He cannot in- 
terest her, either, in his pursuits : agriculture is 
thrown awi^ upon her, we is a pmect dunce 
as to politics, and is so ignorant as rerards 
sport that them is resBy no pleasure in tmling 
her of his successes ; in fSact, he concludes he 
has married a dressed doQ instead of a sen- 
ailda ooomanion, and makes up his nuud, in a 
■oit of nimnt oaBtemirt, that she shall be ttfaus 
traotod lor the fetors. WhBst, in tofednon, 
^ «g««a Ikat her Oopid is turned into 
on vmsses ; and that HuHigh yen nay reoeive 
jgnat bawsflt feoin yoor iSnator m a so^l- 

snailsr, yet it is mitasaellyfefeat^sert of capa- 
city you would desire turn whom you once 


redho»edeB,n^ftiaid and eomptem, 1o 
through life with you. Jifei! m«tdisp«%of< 
yeOM in AtM to wrodoce re- 

otrnlttt' r e sem , bltlnnww, and nrtseiy *, and 
even ii peace is k very often 

at^ fMiOrifioe Of aibu < 3 o ii . the young oftl 
who marries a man dt'Hsidm yean should first 
wnSl coninder of it II^ however, id» nadertalres 
Ihis poshfOn, it beooi&ee her pM^Te duty to i 
sonfim herseif to It ; time wnst 'be wo draw- < 
i&g back, no yiehBng to M Kwh ad fenetes or in- 
jured fedin^ ; she must be eott^ent to at 
once from girBuiod into womanhood, mad make 
herself essential ms oompaaion asd helpiRate to 
I the man she has chosen. 'She nru^ never let 
him see that she considers hk ; fee must 
[ live so as to have the respet^ of evciy oflC; and 
that be may feel the greater pride in has own 
choice, she must be mild, watchful, dhream- 
spect, evter looking np to hi^ and drawing the 
nearer as her natur^ protector, and she will 
have her reward. She wiH be trusted hecaose 
she has never excited in him any jealousy of 
feeling ; she will he honoured because her na- 
tural dignity has asserted itself; and she will be 
loved with somewhat Of the tenderness of the 
father, and tlie passion of a lover. If unhappy 
thonghts of a brighter future that miffht have 
been cross her mind, she will at once begin to 
reason upon it ; and, comparing lier present as- 
sured happiness with the uncertainty of her 
brightest fanej', she will place the good she 
holds against tliat visionary Elysiura, and prove 
that sometimes even disp.arity in years will not 
have power to make unhappy those who have 
thus married, and who have thus conducted 
themselves. 

Simmdtffe. AisaoL 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

EvEitT year since Mr. Dickens published his 
consummsdely beautiful “ Carol,'” we have been 
treated to a Ioito supply of Cj^tmas books ; 
but not one of these Dooks— not even those of 
Mr. Dickens himself— has even approached 
the Carol;’* and, despite the general de- 
termination to he jdeased with. ** seasonable 

presents,” we have been almost alvrays dis- 
appointed. The consequenoe is, that we have 
now fewer books of this character; which 
is moi>e fean compensated by their beiugjar 
better. Ihere now lie before as, “The 
Uose and^ Ring,” by Mr. Thackmray; the 
** Christmas Stocking,” by the authoress of the 
“ 'Wide, Wide World,” and “ The Erost on thy 
Pane,” whidi Mr. W. B. Hands hopes to 
coaen us into the idea that he only edited. 
And 08 everyhady Iftces to hear about the 
Christmas bocks, and a great many people like 
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CUBISTMAS BQOKa 


«&d to rtad them, ve wfll just give an 
opinkMi «£ theee three. 

Hie ** Bm end the Bing’** hai been said bj 
the eiitiieal to be nothing very striking, and so 
on. Let as remark that a strong body of tlm 
critieal have no better means of exalting their 
tokati than by showing how little they are 
aitoted ^ the productions of men acknowledged 
great. There is no credit in decrying Mnn 
EsBrnehne Conrthall’s last novel ; everybody 
knows that all Emmeline's ^ works,” as she 
derignates them, are not worth a straw ; bat to 
declare that Mr. Thackeray writes stuff, or to 

f o into convulsions of dia^t at the last pro- 
nctioB of Dickens or some other celebrity, is 
at once dignified, bold, and an evidence of super- 
social powers of criticism. So the ” Bose and 
the iUng” is siud to be not equal to the author’s 
reputation. Let not the readers of this Maga- 
zine believe it, till they have had an op- 
portunity of judging for themselves. Let them 
rather believe that it is a genuine piece of 
humour, keen as razors and boisterous as the 
north wind. It is a Fireside Pantomime;” 
or extravaganza. Conceive, therefore, of one 
of those brilliant pieces of poetical nonsense 
which Mr. Planch^ places on the staw, done 
into a book, with ten times as much humour, 
ten times as many passages to laugh right out 
nt, and keen, goodnatured, and wholesome 
sarcasm scintillating over every page. Then, 
for scenery and “ properties,” there are half a 
hundred woodcuts, exquisitely ludicrous. The 
feature of this work is, indeed, its rampant 
extravagance, its raving incon^uity. And so 
we leave the “ Bose and the Eing.” 

Next in our enumeration is the “ Christmas 
Stocking” of Miss Wethereli ;+ of which it will 
he enoT^h to say that it is full of passages as 
excellent as the best of the “Wide, Wide 
World.” The tone of the book is all reUgious ; 
hut there is much fancy, and not a liUle of 
the comical. The opening of the story is 
beautifully true to Ufe, and a finished specimen 
of that best style which is always in association 
with the scene and characters. We do not 
know that we can say any better of it ; but the 
Ixmk certainly deserves so much praise. What 
is it about P Why, a little fisher boy goes to 
bed one Christmas eve, with little chance of 
ffnding, intlm morning, the customary Christ- 
mas stocking, filled with toys, sweets, 
which the good Santa Claus presents to 
most American diildren. His good father 
and mother, however, do find an old stocking, 
'Wnd fill it with what they have to give 
—a pair of new boots, some apples, a fir- 
“oone, a little boat which the father makes for 
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him, a red cent, a purse, and ahymi^book; 
and all these articles tell the boy their lives 
and adventores. 

These two books are interesting because they 
are written by old and well-known hands— u 
Miss Wether^ will be good enough to pardon 
the indignity ; the third is intere^ng because 
written by a new and not well-known hand, 
wliich yet promises to heeome familiar to us 
all. The “ newness” ^ indeed, ve^ dis- 
tiogoishable ; for the ** Frost on the Pane”* 
follows iu nobody's track, hut, both in essence 
and substance, is originAl. The idea of the 
story is new, the constmction has its points 
of novelty, and the style is fresh, young, and 
evidently much stronger than we are ^liged 
to believe from this specimen. The fr^, 
making drawings on the window-pane in the 
dark, and therrfore not very distinctly, is yet 
artist enough to have left one morning dis- 
tinguishable pictures of a widow's cap, a wa^on 
and horses, a poplar-tree, a wanderer wandered 
to a gravestone, an easy-chair and an old 
church-porch, May blossoms, and an old sword- 
handle. Of course, that is just the mad hig- 
gledy-piggledy style in which the frost always 
designs ; and, though we are not in the secret, 
we nave no hesitation in believing that the 
May blossoms bloomed on the old sword- 
handle, that the poplar-tree grew out of the 
waggon and horses, and that the widow’s cap 
was trimmed with the old arm-chair. Not- 
withstanding, there is something exceedinriy 
picturesque in all these articles ; and the 
authqr straightway fell to pondering their 
meaning, found it out, and so tells the story 
of the “ Frost on the Pane.” It is one of the 
genial class of stories ; a good-natured, 
clever, sound-hearted sort of a story, calculated 
to disappoint nobody in the world. The pro- 
logue we are almost persuaded to quote, it is 
so TOOd. 

uuT readers have now three mod books to 
choose from. Those who like something 
brilliant to laugh — or let us rather say mn — 
over, should purchase Mr. Thackeray^s book; 
those who want a good, thoughtful, pious 
little story should buy Miss Wetherell’s 
“ Stocking ;'* those who adhere to the original 
style of Christmas story-tdling— mow comical, 
then pathetical, and always hearty and clevmr"-* 
should order the “ FrMt on the Fane.” 

• CdahandCo.,Biahop8gate-street ' 


Tn SoBooL TOE Goon M4inrsBs.->Aj Oeorce 
IIL was walktoff the quarter-deck of one of hia 
men-of-war. wmb his hat on. a Bailor aeked his 
messmate " who that fellow waa who did not 
douse his peak to the admiral P* Why, it^ the 
king.** “Well, king or no king,’’ retorted toe 
other, ” be*! an unmannerly dog P “ Lord, where 
ahould he learn numneraP rwUed Jack, s^he 
was never outside of land in his lifr.” 



NOTICES TO COBHESPONDENTS. 
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|(oli«8 to dfoirtsporiJOTts. 


THE ANNUAL PRIZES. 

In ftitorct purchasers of the back volumes^ bj 
sending In the cheques to be found in each, wlU 
be entitled to a chance in the next distribution of 
Prizes. Purchasers of volumes which contain 
cheques ibr a specific prize may send them to the 
office, where they will be changed for new ones. 


PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 

Competitors are reminded that Essays on the 
subject of The Religious Education of the 
Young,” with especial relation to the necessity 
of cheerful influences, must be sent in on or be- 
fore the 12th of January. The subject for the 
next Essay (to be printed in the March number) 
is “The Happiest Lot.” 


THE PRIZE WORK PATTERNS. 

On reference to another page, it will be seen that 
the prize for the best chemisette pattern has been 
obtained by Miss J., Southampton. The second 
best pattern is that of Agnes P., Rochester; 
while those of Mieiam and L. E. L. are highly 
creditable. Patterns for the Pukse should be sent 
in on or before the 10th of the month. The next 
subject for competition is a Crochet Collar in 
raised flowers. All patterns sent in must be 
worked and the descriptions written foom the 
working. 


♦♦♦ In consequence of the numerous applica- 
tions we have lately received for details respecting 
the publication of the Engushwoman’s Domestic 
Magazine, the plan upon -which the prizes are 
distributed, &c., we have caused a kind of Pro- 
spectus to be printed, copies of which will be 
forwarded (post free) on application. 

OUB SoLDiEES.— H annah suggests that all the 
lady subscribers to the Englishwoman’s Domes- 
tic Magazine should contribute a little sixpence 
toward the comfort of our unconquerable army 
in the East— to form a little “ Englishwoman’s 
Fund,” and to be placed at the disposal of the 
Editor. We are flattered by the compliment; 
and if the idea be carried outi or to whatever ex- 
tent it may be carried out. we shall only be too 
happy to use the utmost diligence in finding out 
how such a fund might best be applied. 

Alice Elizabeth.— We are reluctantly com- 
pelled to postpone till next month the pattern of 
crochet e^ng so obligingly forwardra by our 
correspondenf. 

WiLHELMiNA.— We reprint the following re- 
cdpt for a lip-salve from Vol. L of the Magarine. 
White wax, an ounce and a half; hog's lard, two 
spermacettl, half an ounce ; the finest 
sweM cdl, one ounce ; alkanet root, cut small, one 
drachm; balnm of Pi^, two drachms; a Uttle 
line nigar and six raisinB, pounded. Simmer all 
together a little while, and then strain it off. Scent 
as yon p^ae. The lard must be well washed in 
©old water.--T^ receipt has been tested, and 
found ** Invaluable.” 

Hoia again Ms short of the mark. 


Would-be-Belle we are really unable to ad- 
vise. It is a pity, but we ai-e really afraid she will 
never “get over her arms,” to complete satisfac- 
tion. Their unusual redness is attributable, no 
doubt, to an unusually fine skin and full health: 
to which what objectioa con be made? Pearl 
powder is a transparent sort of deception, which 
a little exertkm will rub on, and no exertion rub^ 
in. 



BPBIO FOB CHEMISETTE ON F. 272. 


Alice S. and Flobencb Kate are referred to 
the Advertisement sheet, where they will find ftiU 
details concerning the cheques, &c. FloB£NCE*s 
handwriting is certainly capable of improvement: 
we recommend a few lessons. 

Lizzie is entitled to draw for the prizes. 

J. C.— W e are afraid your prints are past repair. 

Subscbibsb.— We do not know that it is cus- 
tomary, when matches are made,^or the lady to 
furnish the linen for the new home ; though where 
she makes any contribution, linen is certainly 
the most appropriate. In Jersey and Guernsey 
it is customary for the lady or her friends to fur- 
nish the house completely; or where circum- 
stances do not allow of this, a chest of drawers, 
well filled with linen, and a feather bed, is contri- 
buted, 

E. A. CAchilL)-.The;fault is the ^kBellert. 
The Magazine is always ready for the mails at 
least two days before the date of pubUoatem. 

Theta will find a receipt for washing crochet 
lace in the presept number. 

CouNTBT GibL — A soft coTOn. ^ ^ ^ 

Favohetts. — T he Sybil ia indeed deceased^ 
and her mantle nobody owns. 

Eliza.— Mildewed linen may be restored bjr 
soaping the spots while we^ coveriBg them 
with fine chalk scraped to powder imd wtil 
rubbed in. 


m 


THE T01LTO15--THIK<» WOEtH KNOWING. 


oxtramHy jrood French Eoglfsh 
dletkinarj ^ thht nf Sr. iS. Fdler. published st 
LfiitMte. by B. O. Tehbner. It may be ordered of 
nay l^cjun&t^n bootnelier in London. 

Slitait FJk.y.— The border is worked separately, 
ftSeordinff to tbo dircctitHis, and afterwards at- 
tached. “ Cemented/ is a printer^ blonder. It 
alkoiM be *♦ connected.** 

EiiizAUsacH.— Every writer of fiction, no doubt, 
largely introduces into his w^ks the experiences 
of alsown life, with a oortain amount of trans- 
BaoMtBon. If the experienee, the feelings, the 
Idmaf eaehone of nt were known, we ^c^d be 
fbaaid very alike ; the novelist knows this, 
and draws firom hssewa heart the model of half 


the pasmus, eccentridities, ftc.. he displan a/t 
lalise upon hh canvas. He falls for an hour 
into an amamal mood ; wakes, and identifies it 
with a certain huhvidnalty which all the world 
hails as true; for it knows the mood also, and 
that many men are made of it. He drags a little 
meanness firom his own n^d into the It^, 
examines it, tnsqmifics it, beholds the full-grown 
vice, and describe it in foil as belonging to this 
hero or to tliat; and we get one side of what is 
called an original character. In fact, the novelist 
annlyses hit^lf; and a grain of any charac- 
terttbe Is enough to work on. It ia f^aid that he 
ohservea-chkAy he observes himaelf; and, know- 
ing his own mind, knows half the world. Fami- 
liar vriththe nature of hia own constituents, he 
is of course <pfick to detect when any one of them 
preponderates in anotiierasan, and the character 
whidi must result where that and the other con- 
atltoents assimilate in preponderatlon. Whether 
in **i>avid Copperfield ** Mr. Dickens has displayed 
much of his own history or worldly experience i 
we do not know; but m such a character he 
ooiddnotav^ infuirihg nmch of hia own pecu- 
liar self. 

Accxptid.—**^ Domestic Trials.’* 

Rcspbctpollt Dbcjliwed.-- “ The Return of 
CSknstosa8*’---‘*.Farew^’*--*‘The Smile”— ** Acros- 
tic Matrimonial Fehcity.** 




A Cosmetic.— B uttermilk is certainly a good 
c»smetic-4o those who do not prefer exercise, 
plain diet, and frequent use of plain soi^ and 
water. 

Cubs rou Chilblains.— B efore the skin is bro- 
ken rub the chilblain gently once a day with a 
little caustic, and in about a week it will com- 
pletely disappear. 

Oamphobatxo TooTB-^A8l:E. — a subscriber 
recommends the following as the ** best article 
for the teeth that can ro used Camphor, 
half an otmee; prepared chalk, two oonoes; 
fiouttiiudsh-bone (powdered), half an ounce; 
roee piulc, half an ounce ; honey in sufficient 
proportion to make the whole into a paste. 
The ** BoeaTeathpptaete’’ is made by the mere 
Bubstitution of otto of roses for camphor ; and 
the eame paste is sfdd under various names and 
•Meeraneet by sanilar substitutions. 

Balsam Dts.— T he fresh leaves of the common 
girdeo-balsam, pounded together with a small 
<)uantity of alum, impart aa orange-coloured dye 
to wool, hair, and the faumwi skin, similar to that 
of tfar^ henna** or kina **80 much used in East- 
ern countries, and the balsam leaves are some- 
tnaoes emptoyed as a stibstitato. The dye is ap- 
plied in w form of a fodto, imd is left on for 
move or kae time, goooaroiBy to the depth oi the 
hue reouired. 


Cjfnfr tert^ yuobnf. 


SiLC.— Silk ehotfid not be kept wrapped In 
whitepaper. Thechloiideoflinm toodinideiuih- 
ing the paper will affect the colour. 

Glass.— Glass should be washed in cold water; 
which gives a brighter and cTesrer appearance to 
it than when washed in warm water. 

pAPisn Macmx.— Wash papier machS avtiolee 
with a sponge and cold water (without soap), 
dredged while damp with flour, and polished witn 
a piece of flannel. 

Ha IB B BUSHES.— To dead hdr-brushes, put a 
spoonful of pcarlash into a pint of boiling- water, 
theo fasten a bit of sponge to the end of a sti<^, 
dip it into the solution, and wash the brush. 
Next pour some hot water over it, and dry before 
the fire. 

Fbcncb Polisb.— French polish may be made 
thus: 1 quart of rectified spirits of wine, 2 ounces 
of seed-lac, 1 ounce of shetl-lac, 1 ounce of gum 
sandarach, 1 ounce of gum copal, and an ounce of 
camphor. Pound the gums into powder, aisd put 
the whole into a stone l)ottle ; cork it well, and 
place tlie bottle in boiling-water. 

How TO Light a Candle.— Hold the match 
to the side of the wick, and not at the tcp. 

Steaw Matting.- S traw matting should be 
cleaned with a large coarse cloth dipped to salt 
and water, and carefully wiped dry. The salt 
prevents t^ matting from turning yellow. 

Blacking fob Stoves.— A good blanking for 
stoves may be made with half a pound of bladk « 
Itfad finely powdered, mixed with the white of three 
eggs, to make it stick, then dilute it with some 
beer till it becomes os thin as shoe blacking ; after 
stirring, set it over the fire to simmer for twenty 
minutes. When oold, it is fit for use. 

To RsstobeCbapb.— S kimmed milk and waiter, 
with a little bit of glue in it, made scalding bot,is 
excdlent to restore rusty Italian crape. If clapped 
and pulled dry, like muslin, it will look as good 
as new. 

To Wash Lace.— The fbllowixig method of 
washing lace, lace collars, and crochet CM^lavs will 
be fouim excellent; while it does not subj^ the 
articles to so much wear and tear. Cover a glass 
bottle with csdino or linen, and then tack the laee 
or collar smoothly upon it : rub it with soap, and 
cover it with calico. Boil it thus for twenty 
minutes in soft water: let all dry together, ana 
the lace will be found ready for uae. If a looff 
piece of lace is to be washed, it must be wotma 
round and round the bottl^ the edTO of each 
round a little above (or below) the tost: a fovr 
stitches at the beginning and end will be enough to 
keep it firm. A ooUar requires more tacking to 
keep it firm. — 

How TO Cboosb a COFVBB-IOT.— Thoeoflfee-pflt 
that is broadest at bottom and narrowest at top 
wffl tofhllibly make the<be8t oefibe. 

WiNDSoa 6 oat.— T hecelehrafodWutosorioa® 
is made of nine parts tallow to one of oUve.od Moa 
soda lye. The scent is added while toe ntp is 
xnelttog. 

To Make Pavex Fnnsraeop.— Dip paper Into 
strong alum water, and it will reslit toe action or 
flrei 

To SiLVEE Ivowr.— Immerse the ivory In n 
weak seluitonoftotoatcof silver, and 1st it reniain 
oatil'ttke*sohitionhasgiveB itadeeo yritow eatonr; 

It out aisd innoevse it m a tambtar eC 


when rubb^, toioon chang^ tonhritUintsMr. 




COOEE&X, fat' 


WISDOM. 


Csalos, axti ^ustxlm^ 


SSH aa2t ^ukm. 


To Poach Eooa.--To do tbeie properly, it jl« 
necessary tliat the shoolil be fre^; those 
thot have been hiid about two or three days aret^ 
best, as before this the whites are milky, and not 
80 ftrm as afterwards. Fat into a saucepan some 
water, with a little salt and vitiej^r, and make it 
boil ; then make a hole at the large end of each 
egg, sufficiently large to admit the yolk passing 
through without being Inroken. Drop each egg 
from the shell into tne water, so that the yolk 
may be equally eoryed with the white, or break 
each egg into a teacup and drop them in ; when 
there are as many dropped into the water as are 
required to be poached, put them over the fire, 
and let the water boll up two or three times, when 
they will be sofficiently done. Take them out 
with a slice, and trim each egg neatly, that there 
may be no ragged bits about them. Serve them 
on toasted bread, or with stewed spinach, or 
condive. 

Sbank JBELT.~Soak twelve shanks of mutton 
four hours, then brush and scour them very clean. 
Lay them in a saucepan with three blades of 
xnace, an onion, twenty Jamaica and thirty or 
forty black peppers, a bunch of sweet herbs, and 
a on»t of bre^ made very brown by toasting^ 
Pour three quarts of water to them, and let them 
simmer as gentle as possible for five hours ; then 
strain off, and pnt it in a cold place. This may 
have tile addition of a pound of beef, if approved, 
for flavour. It is a remarkably good thing for 


people who are weak. 

Malt Wioti, o» English Maitbiica.^—To I 
make nine rallons, take five gallons of water, and i 
boil in It for five or ten rentes twenty-eight 
pounds of sumr ; draw off the liquor into a con- 
Teiflent vessel, and allow it to cool r then mix with 
it sbt quarts each of ** sweet wort ” and of •* tun 
allow it to stand for three days, afod then put it 
into a bstrel. Here it will work or ferment for 
three d«^ or more; then butrg up and Iceep ft 
undisturbt'd tor two or three months ; then add 
three pounds of whole raians, half a pound of 
can<^, and one pint of brandy. In four or six 
months after, it should be bottled. Three or six 
months in this state, and it is **flt for a king 
indeed, it is the frese of home-made wines. Ihose 
who do not brew may procure the “ sweet worf^ 
and the ** tnn ^ ftemx anv brewer. ** Sweet wort ^ 
is the liquor that leaves ‘the mash of malt before 
it is boiled with the hops. ** Tun " is the now beer, 
after the whole of t^je bi'ewing operation has beffli 
competed. 

Aiwlb Ego I^imwo.— Beat an egg well; then 
add a gill of water or milk, seven' or eight table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and half a spoonful of salt: 
mix well together. Fare and cut into pieces three 
apples, and stir them into the batter. Boil the 
whole in a cloth an .hour and a quarter ; if in a 
basin, a little longer. Serve with melted butter 
flavoured wIttileHKm. 

Fbenoh Copf be.— P ut a quarter of a pound of 
coffw into a biggin, and pour upon it a pint of 
l>oiliiiir«^tBn The c(^e thas made is of course 
exqgeamgly strong; but it is now diluted with 
a of Iwflling mSUi add aboi;^ 

* I fiScsu ^ wgbe maiM as abswe,and sweeten 

Wbrs.-'-TWo potaEidi of flour, a 
«aaa of ttgaeiB*haif a pound of 


; Frieiidv" said ashrewd Quaker to a man with 
a dvo^o of hogs, ** hast a«y h*>gs in thy drove with 
. lai^bOHMSS?* ‘‘Yes,” replied the driver, ‘'they 
sdl nave.*’ “ Hast with loag b»il^ rvo. i aharp 
noses ?** ** Yes, tBeyhw aU. of taat ‘sort.’’ ll;mt 
any with loag ears, like thsaa of tao elephant, 
hanging over their eyea?** Ob* yes ; my d *ove 
11^ suit you exactly.'’ Mayvflriend; if they arc 
what thou descetbest them, they would nut suit 
mo. Tlu>u mayst drive oa*'* The same drover 
said that ha marked his hofpsdiiffweat teem other 
people, and could tell them as far a« be eeoid see 
them. He cut three pieoeaofil tisetr tails ; while 
other people only cut one. 

“ What is that dog bairicipg at asdeed a fop, 
whose hoots were more polished thaaa Ida ndad. 
** Why, because he sees aaother pappgr in jo«r 
boots,” said a bystander. 

“ Sam,’* ‘iaid one little urehia to snetlwr* ^does 
your schoolnmster ever give you a rewieurd of 
merit?" I s'poos he does," was the rejniadw. 
** He gives me a lickin* every day, and sayn } de- 
serve two." 

PoweU, a provincial manager, was about ** to 
take a town"— that is to say, enter it wkh feds 
histrionic corps ; but ladling the one thing need- 
fnU applied to a friend fora lean to<eittble nixn to 
put a good face upon tke thing-. “Gh, my dear 
sir,’’ said the unwilling friend, “you’ll not need 
any money ; you know a specuna^ appearaoee 
do^ 80 much." “ Yes,” rcidied F. ; “ but I also 
know thait the appsoromce of apooit does 
more." 

The celebrated Mrs. Ticknes-e undertseok to 
construct a letter every word of wbbrit shenld be 
French, yet no Frenchroan should be able to read 
it, while an illiterate Bnglfohman or Englfeh- 
woman should decipher it with easa. Here f<d< 
lows M description of the Jeu d* meto s—"Pre, 
dire sistre. comme & se us, & passe ti» de here if 
yeux caane, & chat tn mi daaae, fone here ; & 
veox mai go tu the f aire if yenx ptaiae ; yens intti 
have fiebe, mutin, pore, buter, foate, Imir* fruit, 
pigeon* olives, salfotte for urn dinner, fle excellent 
te, caf§, port vin, & liquers : & tel ure bette an 4 
poli tu comme ; lie to tke fohre & visite the 
baron. But if yeux dont eomme tu us. Be go tn 
ure house and se onele, & se houe he do^; for 
loi dame ses he beant iL B«t douK oomnaek mi 
dire ; yeux canne li here, yeux nos— if yeux louve 
mosiqne, yeux mai have the harp, Imite, «w viol 
here. Acheu, mi dire sistre.” 

The best cure for low sf^ts is koriness— one 
half of tile m^aneholy that yon nm against is 
caimed by indolence and foatker beds. The best 
ftm in the world is activity. 

A man ndioao first wift wm remaritably neat 
married a slot. On ooo occasion sho mastered 
rseolation to rtfo down the <dd mahogany taUew 
Her gnd bmss sot quietly sognrding her uotil sho 
had done, when be burst into teavs. Sbs dnised 
to know wbnt bad nfieeted kim in sonMaanl a 
mransr. r* Tbs right of that tahie,"8sidlte,*<for 
I now recognise it as an old acquaintanoe, and it 
awahsns nwunUoeacss of days that are 0m for 
it always looked thus when my poor wfifo wasr 
living." It is unnecessary to say that thoiasolted 
lady bounesd out of the room and dsolnred, as she 
slaniMaed the door bi^ind heae^that she would 

makehers^aidave tojmman. 

Whan Milton was bUad he osorried a dtevw. 
Tkw Bteke of Backiiighftin anUed faeranoas. **1 





GUnD’S IJBTTSa^BAO. 


< 9 , J.P.iiajoimffinBn ^tiifTMidespeetatloi^ 
latte iaXL Mul« he think* he ,^"'**5*«* 

mttgr, tiSw good looking. hnfr U-dtc.; 

Ac.» hiatemporis oooelderedex- 
eeU^ and he is natnnllj of a rerj indulgent 
rntwl itd i Mtimiftte disposition. Bnt he has neTcr 
bad an opportonity of selecting the paitner of his 
beart. Do we thiA we eonld find him a snltsble 


heart. Do we thfaik we eonld find mm a snltabie 
companion, to share his jojs and his grieft, to 
ameumtethe whatsknamesofexistence.and with 
him r^oice over the tethers of this world of care t 
^No, we d<m’t. 

Emily H. writes the sad intelligenoe that (as 
she is told and believes) she ii slowly but sorely 
going borne, firom consumption. Before the dread 
disease manifested itself, she was engaged to a 
yoong physiuian: he first discovered it; and to 
flu exertions and advice Emily believes she owes 
an extension of her existence, as she knows she 
owes an alleviation of both pain and gloom. And 
now, though he is aware she cannot live very long, 
he wishes to marry her. This Emily is unwilling 
to consent to. She is as happy in his love as she 
can be in the world, thinks her death would give 
additiional pain to him if she died his wife, and, 
more, she does not like to leave her father, and 
her father is most unwilling to part with her. 
What shall she do !‘->£mily's last reason is best 
of all ; and we advise her to reipam at home- 
hoping tor the best. 

Lily.—Lily would like a foreigner for a bus- 
band, and a foreigner has offered to marry her. 
Her friends object. They say maniages with 
foreigners are rarely happy. Lily thinks that it is ] 
all mere pxtj udice, come down from the days when 
it was an article of the Englishman’s belief that 
he was equal in all respects to any four foreigners 
from any of the four quarters of the globe. But 
still Lily would like to know what we think.— 
Well, for our part, we plead guilty to a good deal of 
that kind of incjadUice too; sofer.atanyrate.asto 
hold that the fimt husband for an Emilishwoman 
is an Englishman, and vice versa. In this case, 
it is a question of domestic affinities. A French- 
man may be braver as a soldier, more profound 
as a philosopher, more imaginative and talented 
as a musician or poet, and nandsomer as a man, 
than a Briton ; but if the former persists in per- 
forming his daily ablutions with a pint of warm 
water, while the latter comes fresh and whole- 
some from his backet of more bracing element, 
or from his bath of «the same— if the former looks 
upon his home as “single young men’» their 
^ lodbprhigs, caring little how it appears, or how it 
la^ comfort, so long as he (and his wife) is well 
gloved and got up generally— while the latter first 
fills his home with substantial comfort, and then 
dwells on patent boots and the opera— wbile, in 
short, totc&QWB have man 3 r habits which are not 


course to take is to feet the sincerity of such a de- 
dafatkm. If the swain does not destroy bis 
eixiiteMe,lhcB there is no necessity to pity him ; 
Ifhe doM, you are very eorry, bnt there’s no ne- 
cse rity to marry him. 

Koea is in eonse sooh case as Lilt. She (a 
OatilM^) is engaged lo mairy a Protestant gsii- 
tiesnan. Tha ceremony is to be performed first 
at a Protestant and silterwards at a CathoUo 
obuftii; and tharsaaems to be some tacit arrange- 
ments as to the education of the children Noma 
hopes to rejoice ever. These arrangements sre ’ 
of themselves very orainoas; end we are afraid 
** It won’t do.” 

Ellis.— It Is well as it is. JPoverty is often too 
much for love. 

Kate.- A ll comes of too nM»b confidenoe. 
Ladies are a leeUe too fond of making “ bomm 
friends” of any of thdr sex attentive enoiuh to 
listen ; but the result almost invariably is dissen- 
sion, if not worse : as in your case. 

£. £. wishes us to declAs her opinioa, founded 
upon experience, that a woman may be as bapjpy 
as she lilces with any kind-hearted morm mw for 
a husband. /She was* forced into a union with a 
man she almost detested. His presence she omua 
not bear, when he touched her hands, me muo- 
dered with what seemed deep antipathy ; and yet 
she is now one of the happiest wives in the worldl 
She resolved to make herself happy, and happy 
is.— 0 model woman! , , . 

Fostona.- A little spice of Jealmisy is good 
both in love and matrimony. 

Beownie. — It may be rather unreasonable in 
your husband to reqiure you to aband^ the 
amusement of dancing ; but you certainly 
ought to comply, and that as gracefoUy as you 
can. 

£ vANGELiifE Mart.— This Is the story of 
OSLINE Mast, who writes because she has neither 
sister nor friend to confide in. When Evanos- 
LiNE was nineteen years old— that is, three years 
ago— she was introduced to a young gentieinan 
two years her senior, and became enga^ to lum, 
and from that thane loved him passion^ly. The 
marriage day was fixed; but monetary embar- 
rassment postponed it. Etawoe^b w^^ 
prospects brightened ; and when they brightei^ 
the gentleman married another womam Thia 
was in August last ; and ever since then Ev^as- 
LiNE has been unhappy because he keeps aU her 
letters. Shall she ask nim for them ! And return 
his ?— It is on old and common story ; and Ev^- 
OELINE had better not communicate with h« 
manied friend. Let him keep the letters: It Is 
the least dangerous course. 

Heeeietta.— Not the least bit of reasem a^ut 
it. Write again. Ask us how much noup Atiness 
there is about it, and you shall be answeredin our 
next. 


rcoonoiles^to the mind of an ordinary English- 
woman, we advise all Eni^shwomen to look for 
husbands asnoi^r the brothers and sons of those 
who have been educated as they themselves have 
been. 

iLDicA.— Withdraw from the attentions of 
your friebd. until yon dIteoTer whether the ru- 
moifr Is we&founded or not 

M. M.— It Is not well to fective,aad worse to 
answer* the letters of a stranger. Leave him to 
find the means of a r^^uJar Introduction. 

Rseicca If We have abeady expressed the 
opinkm that a woman is by no means bound to 
manryamaatMcaumbesayabawtil di^m him- 
self. or hansf if m doaisk’t* The best 


NOTICE. 
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K^VANAGH. 


“One of the most convenient things in 
housekeeping is a ham. It is always ready, 
and always welcome. You can eat it with 
anything and without anything. It reminds 
me always of the great wild boar Scrimn«r, 
in the Nortliern Mythology, who is killed 
every day for the go^ to feast on inValhalla, 
and comes to life again every night.” 

“ In that case, 1 should think the gods would 
have the nightmare,” said his wife. 

“Perhaps they do.” 

And then another long silence, broken only 
by the skating of the swift pen over the sheet. 
Presently Mrs. Churchill said, as if following 
out her own train of thought, while she ceased 
plying her needle to bite off the thread, which 
ladies wiU sometimes do, in spite of all that 
is said against it — 

“ A man came here to-day, calling himself 
the agent of an extensive house in the needle- 
trade. He left this sample, and said the 
drill of the eye was superior to any other, and 
they are warranted not to cut the thr^kd. He 
puts them at the wholesale price ; and if I do 
not like the cues, he offers to exchange them 
for otliers, either sharps or betweeas.” 

To this Tcmark the abstraeted schoolasaster 
vouchsafed no Be found his half4cMea 

letters not ao easily ansvered, particuiaify 
that to the poetical ymng kdy, and worked 
away busik at thi^ IlanlW, they wtgpt 
ffnished anl aeaind ; and be loom «p to his 
wife. She tmdt bet i^es dtmmify iqpon hnu 
Slumber was iniging an their bine like 
snow in the ho w ena, mdy to tilL It was 
quite late, aad beatid to her — 

“ 1 am too tired, my ohannii^ Iiiawati,«id 
you too sleepy, to sit here any longer to-sdght. 
And as 1 do not wish to be^ai romance 
without having you at my side, so that I can 
read detached passages to you as I write, I will 
put it off till to-morrow or the next day.” 

He watched his wife as she went up stairs 
with the light. It was a picture always new 
and always beautiful, and like a painting of 
^Gherardo della Notte. As he followed her, he 
paused to look at the stars. The beauty of 
the heavens made his soul overflow. 

** How absolute,” he exclaimed, how abso- 
lute and omnipot^t is the silence of the night ! 
And yet the stillness seems almost audible ! 
Ikom all the measureless depths of air around 
UB comes a half-sound, a half-w)iisper, as if 
we could hear the cnunislm^ and falling away 
of eaith and all created things, in the great 
niixacle of nature, decay and remoduction, 
ever beginning, never ending — the gradual 
lapee aim running of the sand in the great 
houTodhus of Hme P* 

In TOe nig^t. Hr. Churehill had a singular 
dream. He thought himielf in school, where 


he was reading Latin to his pupils. Suddenly 
all the genitive cases of the first declension 
began to make faces at him, and to laugh 
immoderately ; and when he tried to lay hold 
of them, they jumped down into the ablative, 
and the circumflex accent assumed the form of 
a great moustache. Then the little village 
school-house was transformed into a vast and 
endless school-house of the world, stretching 
forward, form after form, through all tlio 
generations of coming time; and on all the 
forms sat young men android, reading and 
transcribing his romance, whic^ now in his 
dream was completed, and smiUng and passing 
it onward from one to another, till at last the 
clock in the corner struck twelve, and the 
weights ran down with a strange, angry whirr, 
and the scliool broke up; aad the school- 
master awoke to find this vision of fame only 
a dream, out of which his alarm-^ock had 
aroused him at an untimely hour. 

VI. 

MsunmiLE, a different scene was taking 
place at the parsonage. Hr. Bsndcxter had 
retired to lus stufy to finkh his foiewdd sermon . 
Silence reigned tiiraagh tbe konac. Sunday 
had already coauneneed tbeie. The week 
ended with tbe aettiag of tbe su, and the 
evening aad the morauag wete tbe li^ day. 

Ibe dergyme was iatornuMm Im labours 
by toe old seextoe, who eaUeU as isMd for the 
^ of the tbwrek. He was gea% rebuked for 
OMsieg se late, and exeaned bimtm saying 
that his wile was worse. 

“ry>OT woman!” said Hr. Phediexler ; “has 
she her mind?” 

“Tea,” answered tbe asitoo, ^as much as 
ever.” 

“ She has been ill a long time,” continued 
the clergyman. “ We have had prayers for her 
a great many Sundays.” 

“ It is very true, sir,” replied the sexton 
mournfully ; “ 1 have given you a great deal 
of trouble. But you need not pray for her 
any more. It is of no use.” 

Mr. Pendexter’s mind was in too fervid a 
state to notice the extreme and hopeless 
humility of his old parishioner, and the un- 
intentional allasion to the incfflcacy of his 
prayers. He pressed the old man’s hand 
warmly, and saio, with much emotion — 

“To-morrow is the last time that I shall 
preacli in this parish, where 1 have preached 
for twenfy-five years. But it is not the list 
time I shall pray for you and your family.” 

The sexton retired also much moved; and 
the clergyman a^in resumed his task, fiif 
heart glowed aad burned within him. Often 
his face ftushed and his eyes filled with toaSiL 
10 that he could not go on. Often he role ana 
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■paced the chamber to and fro, and wiped away 
the large drops that stood on his red and 
feverish forehead. 

At length the sermon was finished. He 
rose and looked out of the window. Slowly 
the clock struck twelve. He had not heard it 
strike before, since six. The moonlight silvered 
the distant hills, and lay, white almost as snow, 
on the Irosty roofs of the village. Not a light 
could be seen at any window. 

“ Ungrateful people ! Could you not watch 
witli me one hour?” exclaimed he, in that 
excited and hitter iSoment ; as if he had thought 
that on that solemn night the whole parish 
would have watched, while he was writing his 
farewell discourse. He pressed his hot brow 
against the wiudow-pane to allay its fever ; and 
across the tremulous wavelets of the river the 
tranquil moon sent towards him a silvery shaft of 
light, like an angelic salutation. And the con- 
soling thought came to him, that not only this 
river, but all rivers and lakes, and the great 
sea itself, were flashing with this heavenly 
light, though he beheld it as a single ray only ; 
and that what to him were the dark waves were 
the dark providences of God, luminous to 
others, and even to himself should ho change 
his position. 

VII. 

The morning came— the dear, delicious, 
silent Sunday ; to the weary workman, both of 
brain and hand, the beloved day of rest. 
When the first hell rang, like a brazen mortar, 
it seemed from its gloomy fortress to bombard 
the village with bursting shells of sound, that 
exploded over the houses, sliatteriug the ears 
of all the parishioners, and shaking the con- 
sciences of many. 

Mr. Pendexter was to preach his farewell 
sermon. The church was crowded, and only 
one person came late. It was a modest, meek 
girl, who stole silently up one of the side 
aisles — not so silently, however, but that tiie 
pew-door creaked a little as she opened it ; 
and straightway a hundred heads were turned 
in that direction, although it was in the 
midst of the prayer. Old Mrs. Fairfield did 
not turn round, but she and her daughter 
looked at each other, and their bonnets made 
a parenthesis in that prayer, within which one 
asked what that was, and the other replied — 

“ It is only Alice Archer. She always 
-comes late.” 

Finally the long prayer was ended, and the i 
congregation sat down, and the weary chil- i 
drea— who are always restless daring prayers, | 
sad had been fi3r nearly half an hour twisting i 
aad turning, and standing first on one foot 
jad thea on the other and hanging their 
Iwadfl, over the bucks the pews, Hke tired 


colts looking into neighbouring pastures— 
settled suddenly down, and subsided into some- 
thing like rest. 

The sermon began — such a sermon as had 
never been preached, or even heard of before. 
It brought many tears into the cyc-s of the 
pastor’s friends, and made the stoutest hearts 
among his fees quake with something like 
remorse. As he announced the text, “ Veu, I 
think it meet as long as I am in this tabernacle 
to stir you up, by putting yon in remembrance,” 
it seemed as if the apostle Peter himself, from 
whoso pen the words first proceeded, were 
calling them to judgment. 

He began by giving a minute sketch of his 
ministry and the state of the parish, with all 
its troubles and dissensions, social, political, 
and ecclesiastical. He concluded by thanking 
those ladies who had presented him with a 
black silk gown, and had been kind to his wife 
daring her long illness; by apologising for 
ha»vintr neglected his own business, which was 
to study and preach, in order to attend to that 
of the parish, which was to support its minister 
— stating that his own short-comings had been 
owing to theirs, which had driven him into 
the woods in winter, and into the fields in 
summer ; and finally, by telling the congrega- 
tion m general, tliat they were so confirmed 
in their bad habits, that no reformation was to 
be expected in them under his ministry, and 
that to produce one would require a greater 
exercise of Divine power than it did to create 
the world; for in creating the world there 
had been no opposition, whereas, in their 
reformation, their own obstinacy, and evil 
propensities, and self-seeking, and worldly- 
mindedneas, were all to be overcome. 

VIII. 

When Mr. Pendexter had finished his 
discourse, and pronounced his last benediction 
upon a congregation to whose spiritual wants 
he had ministered for so many yearn, his 
people, now his no more, returned home in 
very various states of mind. Some were 
exasperated, others mortified, and others filled 
with pity. 

Among the last was Alice Archer; a fair, 
dehcate girl, whose whole life had been saddened 
by a too sensitive organisation, and by some- 
what untoward circumstances. She had a 
pale, transparent complexion, and large grey 
eyes, that seemed to see visions. Her firar© 
was idight, almost fragile ; her hands white, 
•leader, ^aphauous. With these ectermil 
traits her character wts in maison. Shete» 
thonghtfol, silent, susceptible ; often sad, 
in tears, often lost in revertea. She led n 
bnely Ufo with her nmther, who wsf 
^pisrntous, md. HMsfy lfiisd« ^ had hnnelf 
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inheiited a predisposition to blindness •, and in 
her disease there was this peculiarity, that she 
could see in summer, hut in wiuter the power 
of vision failed her. 

The old house they lived in, with its four 
mchly Lomhardy poplars iuiront, suggested 
gloomy and mournful thoiiglils. It was one of 
those houses that depress you as you enter, as 
if many persons had died in it — sombre, 
desolate, silent. The very clock in the hall 
had a dismal sound, gasping and catching its 
breath at tiroes, and striking the hour with a 
violent, determined blow, reminding one of 
Jael driving the nail into the head of Sisera. 

One other inmate the house had, and only 
one. This was Sally Manchester, or Miss 
Sally Manchester, as she preferred to be called ; 
an excellent chamber-maid, and a very bad 
cook, for she served in both capacities. She 
w.is, indeed, an extraordinary woman, of large 
frame and masculine features — one of those 
who are born to work, and accept their in- 
heritance of toil as if it were play, and w'ho, 
consequently, in the language of domestic 
recommeudations, are usually styded “ a treasure 
if you can get her.” A treasure she was to 
this family ; for she did all the house work, 
and, in addition, took care of the cow and the 
poultry — occasionally venturing into the field 
of veterinary practice, and administering lamp- 
oil to the cock, when she thought he crowed 
hoarsely. She had on her forehead wliat is 
sometimes denominated a “ widovv’s peak” — 
that is to say, her hair grew down to a point 
in the middle ; and on Sundays she appeared 
at church in a blue poplin gown, with a large 
pink bow on what she called “ the congregation 
side of her bonnet.” Her mind was strong, 
like her person ; her disposition not sweet, 
but, as is sometimes said of apples by way of 
recommendation, a pleasant sour. 

Sucli were the inmates of the gloomy house 
—from which the last-mentioned frequently 
expressed her intention of retiring, being en- 
gaged to a travelling dentist, wlio, in filling 
her teeth with amalgam, had sei/.ed the op- 
portunity to fill a soft place in her heart with 
something still more dangerous and mercurial. 
The wedding-day had been from time to time 
postponed ; and at lengtli the family hoped and 
believed it never would comci a wish pro- 
phetic of its own fulfilment. 

Almost the only sunshine that from without 
•hone into the d^k mansion came from the 
face of Cecilia Vaughan, the school-mate and 
bosom-friend of Auce Archer. They were 
nearlv of the same age, and had been drawn 
together by that mysterious power which 
covets aud selects fiiends for us in our child* 
hood. They sat together in school ; thev 
walked toge&er after schea^; they told each 


other their manifold secrets ; they wrote long 
aud impassioned letters to each other in the 
evening ; in a word , they were in love with 
each other. It was, so to speak, a rehearsed 
in girlhood of the great drama of woman’s life. 

IX. 

The golden tints of autumn now brightened 
the shrubbery around this melancholy house, 
and took away something of its gloom. The 
four poplar trees seemed all a-blaze, and 
flickered in the wind like huge torches. The 
little border of box filled thd air with fragrance, 
and seemed to welcome the return of Alice, as 
she ascended the steps, and entered the house 
with a lighter heart than usual. The brisk 
autumnal air had quickened Jier pulse and 
given a glow to her cheek. 

She found her mother alone in the parlour, 
seated in her large arm-chair. The warm sun 
streamed in at the uncurtained windows ; and 
lights and shadows from the leaves lay upon 
her face. She turned her head as Alice entered 
and said — 

“ Who is it ? Is it you, Alice P” 

“ Yes, it is 1, mother.” 

“ Where have you been so long ?” 

“ I liave been nowhere, dear mother. I have 
come directly home from church.” 

“ How long it seems to me ! It is very late. 
It is growing quite dark. I was just going to 
call for the lights.” 

“ Why, mother 1” exclaimed Alice, in a 
startled tone, “wliat do 3 'ouineanP The sun' 
is shining directly into >our face !” 

“ Impossible, my dear Alice. It is quite 
dark. 1 cannot see you. Where are you?” 

She leaned over her mother and kissed her. 
Both were silent — both wei)t. They knew 
that the hour, so long looked forward to with 
dismay, had suddenly eojiie : Mrs. Archer was 
blind ! 

This scene of sorrow w’as interrupted by the 
abrupt entrance of Sally Manchester. She, 
too, was in tears ; but she was weeping for her 
own affliction. In her hand she held an open 
letter, which she gave to Alice, exclaiming 
amid sobs — 

‘‘ Head this. Miss Archer, and see how false 
man can be! Never trust any man! They 
are all alike ; they are all false — false — false !’* 

Alice took the letter, and read a.s follows 

“ It is with pleasure, Miss Manchester, I sit 
down to write you a few lines. I esteem you. 
as highly as ever, but Providence has fwjcmed 
to order and direct my thoughts and offectioni 
to another— one in ray own neighbourhood. 
It was rather unexpected to me. Miss Man- 
chester, I suppose you are well aware that wer 
as professed Christians, ormht to be migoea 
to onr lot in this world. Auy God assist you^ 
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BO that we may be prepared to join the CTeat I 
company in heaven, lour answer would be 
very desirable. I respect your virtue, and 
; regard you as a friend. 

“Martin Cherrytield, 

“ P.S. — The society is generally pretty good 
here, but the state of religion is quite low.” 

' “ That is a cruel letter, Sally,” said Alice, as 

she handed it back to her. “ But we all have 
our troubles. That man is unworthy of you. 
Think no more about him.” 

“What is th(i matter?” inquired Mrs. 
Archer, hearing the counsel given and the 
sobs with which it was received. “Sally, 
what is the matter?” 

, Sally made no answer ; but Alice said— 

“Mr. Cherryfield has fallen in love with 
flomebody else.” 

“Is that all?” said Mrs. Archer, evidently 
relieved. “She ought to be very glad of it. 
Why does she want to be married ? She had 
much better stay with us, particularly now 
that I am blind.” 

When SaUy heard tliis last word, she looked 
up in consternation. In a moment she forgot 
her own grief to sjnnpathise with Alice and 
her mother. She wanted to do a thousand 
things at once — to go here — to send there — to 
get this and that — and particularly to rail all 
the doctors in the neighbourhood. Alice 
assured her it would bo of no avail, tliough 
she finally consented that one should be sent 
for. 

Sally went in search of him. On her way, 
her thoughts reverted to herself ; and, to use 
her own phrase, “ she curbed in like a stage- 
horse,” as she walked. This state of haughty 
and offended pride continued for some hours 
after her return home. Later in the day, she 
assumed a decent composure, and requested 
that the man — she scorned to name Iiini — 
might never again be mentioned in her hearing. 
Thus was her whole dream of felicity swept 
away by the tide of fate, as the nest of a ground- 
BwaUow by an inundation. It bad been built 
! too low to be secure. 

Some women, after a burst of passionate 
jteaxs, are soft, gentle, affectionate; a warm 
'and geniid air succeeds the rain. Others clear 
up cold, and are breezy, bleak, and dismal. Of 
the latter class was Sally Manchester. She 
became embittered against all men on account 
of one ; and was often heard to say that she 
thought women were fools to he married, and 
that, for one, she would not marry any man, 
let him be who he might — not she ! 

The village doctor came. He was a larp 
man, of the chcerftil kind; vigorous, florid, 
micouraging, and pervaded by an indiscriminate 
tidOnr of drugs; loud voice, large cane, 
tiliek boots ; evoking about him synonymous 


with noise. His presence in the sick-room was 
like martial music — inspiriting, but loud. He 
seldom left it without saying to the patient, 
“ I hope you will feel more comfortable to- 
morrow,” or “ when your fever leaves you, you 
will be better.” But, in this instance, he 
could not go so far. Even his hopefulness was 
not suflScient for the emergency. Mrs. Archer 
was blind — beyond remedy, beyond hope — 
irrevocably blind ! 

iTo he continued,} 


SONG. 

I. 

From skies purple-glowing, and streftfhs silver- 
flowing; 

From stars that ore shining, and flowers that are 
twining; 

From dewdrops that sparkle, and rainbows that 
circle ; 

From Orient weather, and Eden-bird’s feather ; 
Weave all the beauty, the brightness together— 
My darling is fairer than all, or than either! 


11 . 

From happy birds singing, and festal bells ring- 

From^inkling brook falling, and mountain-hom 
calling ; 

From south winds* low breathing, through forest- 
boughs wreathing; 

From waves the sliore wooing, and wood-pigeons* 
cooing ; 

Gather up the soft music, still linking, renewing, 
At the sound of her voice, I am deaf to their 
suing! 


O round heaven above her, how dearly I love her 

As, royal in beauty, she bends me to auty ! 

Hear, Angels that listen, with white wings that 
glisten ! 

Forget her— oh, never; and sweet solace give her. 

If the sorrow-btorm wake, and her sail bend 
and shiver, 

If the lone banks cast shadows to fright or 
deceive her, 

Where the dark cypress weeps, or the grey 
willows quiver. 

As downward she floats on the winding Life- 
river— 

Oh, guard her and keep her for ever and ever! 


ABOUT BABY. 

Con-found that baby! He’s awake again. 
Why can*t he sleep all aay ? What is the good 
of babies P The wliole household, be it ever 
so well ordered, is alw'ays being turned 
down for baby. It is everlasting baby. Take 
him up, he’s crying. Mix some bread and 
milk, he’s hungry. Hold him by his pinafore, 
big brother Jem, or else he’ll fall forward, or 
backward, or sideways, or some way, or all 
ways, and damage himself. Put tdio Qllt 
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of his reach, or he’ll break it. Take up the 
fork, or he’ll poke out one of his eyes. How 
many times does he wake at night with the de- 
liberate intention of breaking your rest? How 
often does he pull the wee wife’s hair out of 
Curl ? Confound the babies ! 

Boor little baby ! He begins to be consoled 
in mamma’s arms. But what a comical face 
he pulls at first, with one large tear under each 
eye! wliat a funny half-way house between 
laughing and cning, to be sure I He begins to 
be tolerable. Positively, he is amusing. 

Bless that baby 1 See how he smiles again ! 
Wliat an instantaneous, unhesitating response 
of trusting love you get from that little heart ! 
Does not your whole soul yearn over him all 
in a moment P That smile will hrighitm you 
up, sir, for ever so long to come. Probably 
you have just made up your mind that you 
wouldn’t like to be without a baby. Well, bless 
baby ! 

You inquire if I have seen any wonderful 
sights in my time ? Sights ? I have seen 
Westminster Abbey, and the Docks, and the 
Crystal Palace. Pooh ! Well, when I was a 
very little boy, I saw the Uoyal Exchange on 
fire. Pooh! Well, I saw last evening the 
most magnificent sunset that ever — Pooh, 
sir! 

Yes, sir, I repeat it, deliberately and majesti- 
cally — Pooh I You should see my baby asleep, 
with his little lips sweetly parted, and a most 
<fi>-gracefuiiy dirty face, after tiring himself iii 
the garden. Or noticing^ taking stock of things 
in general, laying in a store of observations, a 
whole heap of useful knowledge, for ins own 
convenience by and by, when he becomes more 
efficient for onslaughts upon the furniture and 
eatables. Or over a book, tearing the leaves, 
and even the pictures, with the gravest and 
most innocent misappreciation. Or with his 
toys, pulling off the wings of the poll-parrot 
that squeaks and flaps them, if you squeeze the 
little box with your thumb and finger. Or at 
glorious mischief, knocking down tlie egg-cup, i 
for instance, with the egg in it; whereby he 
smashes a bit of china, messes the hearth-rug, 
and spoils your breakfast. Or thinking ; think - 
ing, turning things over, sir, in his mind, with 
very large eyes fixed on notliiug particular, and 
a teaspoon tightly grasped in his hand. Or 
recovering from his reverie, when he has done 
thinking, upon which he begins to beat the air 
m a frantic manner, and try to talk, though 
he only succeeds in blowing bubbles. Sir, you 
have read “ Man Thinking ; an Oration, by 
Kalph Waldo Emerson ?’' I should say a very 
capital “oration” might he made on “Baby 
Thinking ” 

Bnt what is the u$e of babies P 0 blind and 
do w of heart ! The uses of babies are maniiold. 


First, as has been remarked before, perhaps 
remark^ many times — the very imperativeness 
of their little wants, the helplessness which will 
he helped, and makes your precious life misera^ 
hie by all sorts of discordant noises unless yon 
rush to the rescue, go to make up a moral dis- 
cipline for us big boys and girls ; a drilling in 
sfif-renuuciation ; a “ course of lessons” in the 
art of sacrificing comfort, convenience, pleasure, 
to the exigencies of others. Then, we are 

f tracticaHy and very palpably taught what help- 
cssness and dependence really are. We think 
with revived affection and heightened memory 
of the mother who bore us with mauy pangs, 
and nursed us tenderly and forboaringly through 
the weary, weary months which had to pass 
before we were able to prattle our half-under- 
stood thunks ; of the father who dandled us on 
the knee, and planned our welfare in future 
years, before wc knew him from a stranger. 
And how, grateful heart, tell us how, if you 
can— how to avoid thinking, in presence of 
dependent infancy, of tlie Great Father in 
whom, helpless as babes and as little under- 
standing the processes by which we are blest, 
we live and move and have our being ; who 
nurtures us with nt'ver-ceasing bounty, enfolds 
us in the arms of His love, watches us lest we 
fall, and crowns our lives with joy and gladness P‘ 
Again, our intercourse with children, from the 
very earliest age, gives us opportunities of' 
watching the growth of character, of tracing 
the development of our nature from ds simplest 
to its more complicated forms. Ko one intent 
on self-culture, no metaphysician, no moral 
philosopher, no one who thinks “ the propeir 
study of mankind is man,” can afford to neg- 
lect babies. Onee more ; wearying, worrying, 
fretful, fragile, uncertain, restless, rampant, 
unintelligent things as they are, babies do us 
all a power of good in helping to keep our 
hearts green. Crowing, kicking, giving smile 
for smile, doing with the most desperate energy 
the stupidest tricks, wondering at a fly, or a 
flower, or a tea-cup struck with a spoon, with a 
wonderment which is itself a pretty wonder-— 
babies make a “ garden of the soul” for us, 
where we forget for a time all that does not 
harmonise with tlieir simplicity and trust, and 
make up our minds afresh that “ of such” sim- 
plicity and such trust *‘is the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

But, ray dear sir, if all this is true, can 
mamma he so very far out when she says baby 
is “ worth a house full of diamonds,” or 
“touzens of touzens of pounds?” What 
value will you put upon a Uttle hit of pinky 
flesh with saucer eyes, that gives you lessons 
in morals, in metaphysics, in religion, in fresh- 
ness of soul, in ^most anything yon like tO' 
name, and only costs you tops-and-hottoms# 
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MIAMI: AN iND4AN LEGEND. 

It was night in the woods, and fires were 
built in the camp of the Camanche Indians. 
Bound the blazing piks sat warriors sleeping — 
their arms folded on tlieir knees, and their 
heads reclining on their arms, while their horses 
were tethered in tlio wood. But far in darkness 
the sentinels moved warily, or stood under the 
boughs of a tree, as silent and as still as the 
tree itself; for they were only two days’ journey 
from the villagestof the Kewanies, whose villa- 
ges they had burned, whose women they had 
murdered, while the young men and warriors 
were all away. 

But at one fire sat a woman alone — never 
turning from the flames the fixed expression 
that dwelt upon her dark features, in which, 
however, it were hard to detect the passions 
that shimbered in her mind. She was the wife 
of tlie young chief of the Kewanies; she had 
been stolen from liis lodge, two days before, 
by tlie ohief of the Camanches. 

“Squaw,” sfiid tlie robber, when thehurning 
huts were left far behind, “ Matawa, your Ke- 
wanie, is a thief. Come to my lodge.” 

“ Camanche,” replied the wwnan, “ hold your 
peace, and lie no more. Matawa is 1 ruth ; and I 
will not go to yoar lodge — I will no* go to 
your lodge alive.” 

She was silent. The Camanche approached 
her — she struck him on tlie teeth and spat at 
his feet. So when thev halted the first even- 
ing, the Camanche bouna her hand and foot; and 
when the momieg broke, the Kewanie woman 
looked fierce and ashamed at the rising sun. 

But on this second evening she was left 
alone, and there she sat unre^ng, her eyes 
unwavering, her ears open to every sound 
that eamc down with the wind. “ O Matawa 1” 
sang ^ in her heart, “1 shall sec yon no 
more, nor gather leaves for your bed. 1 shall 
listen no more for lay love whik lie sleeps— 
fbr the bravest, for the wisest, for Matawa with 
an eagle's eyes and winged frot. Oh, were 1 the 
wind, Matawa, and free from the Camanches — 
dogs ! — yet now should I be asliamed to blow 
upon thy face, or lie in the folds of tlie mantle 
on thy bosom. O Matawa, sharpen thy spear 
and hurry thy feet, and kill the dog: or 1 
sh^l tear his lieart with my teeth ! My sliame 
is a wolf— it shall gnaw him !” 

The Camanche sentinels were tired. Wearily 
they paced round the camp ; for they had 
marched far that day ; and when the Kewanie 
woman said to herself, “ 0 Matawa, sharpen thy 
spear and hurry thy feet !” they knew no more 
than she that Matawa was idready on their 
trade. Alone, on one of the fleet wild horses 
of the southern prairies, he had followed after 
the Camanches, knowing that alone and by 


stratagem he was far more likely to regain hi 
lost wife, than by hunting after them with th 
warriors of his tribe. 

The night was now far advanced. A sen 
tinel looked with weary eyes through tlie dump 
of trees where ho was stationed, and listened 
with weary ears ; and, indeed, had he been 
ever so wide awake, he would have been 
puzzled to aiscern which among all the ohjectf' 
around him in the darkness was not a fuilon 
log, or a knoll of earth. But logs have no life, 
and knolls do not move ; and something tliat 
now seemed one, and now the other object 
moved in almost imperceptible degrees towards 
the spot where the Camanche sentinel stood 
Honrs before, with Indian guile and Indian 
patience, IMatawa had entered the skirts of tlie 
grove, threw himself down upon the earth 
and at the instant so well assumed the appear- 
ance of a lifeless stock that an European would 
have passed within a yard of him in the dark 
without detecting the assumptien. Since then, 
gradually had tlie Indian rolled towards the 
camp of the Camanches, whose fires were 
plainly to be seen through the trees. 

But^Matawa seemed most aaxious to approach 
the Camanche sentinel. Tor four hours be 
bad persevered in his slow and stealthy course ; 
and now, when it was past midnight, he had 
actually succeeded in approatching within ten 
paces of the Camanche— favoured hy the 
shadow of the trees and the shifting light 
from the clouds. With his eyes fixed on tiie 
sentinel, he waited for the moBOCut when the 
wind should sough past among the trees, and 
the Camanche turn his head. Tlie moment 
arrived. The wind rustled among the leaves, 
the eyes of the Camanche were turned towara 
the fires ; and then Matawa dexterously rolled 
himself like a hedgehog into the deep shadow 
of a tree within four paces of the switinel. 
The broad trunk was between them : again the 
wind sighed past, again drowning the slight 
noise made by Matawa, as, this time, he rose to 
his feet. In another moment, without word 
or cry, the Camanche lay dead at Matawa’s feet. 

The Kewanie cliief took the sentinel’s clothes, 
and attired himself in them, not forgetting the 
spear and the knife his own knife lay buried in 
the foeman’s bosom. Matawa lauglicd a little 
iaugii, not louder than the rustle of a leaf, as 
he strode boldly forth in the Camaaehe attire ; 
but suddenly remembering his errand, he sadly 
approached the fires. And there, ^ alone, 
sat the Kewanie woman. 

He advanced with a stem face, aa the 
sentinel would have done j but thmre was love 
in it, and sadness in it, for all that. The 
woman lifted up her head as he drew near, 
and instaatly recognised him; bat she mode 
no sign, and scarce breathed loader. The 
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The Kewanie saw and understood. He gave 
her the knife. 

“Now 0 Matawa,” said she, as if she 
were chanting some plaintive song. “Go back, 
O Matawa, to your lodge ; and if lu four moons 
Miami comes no more, she comes no more.” 

Without a word, the Kewanie departed; and 
Miami, placing the knife in her ^som, bent 
down again over the fire. 

Once, twice, thrice the moon declined ; and 
Matawa watched the waning with an aux- 
iona heart. Again it rose; and Miami re- 
tumedk She walked drmly into the hnt, but 
die wae deathly palet, her ejt» raged with 


fever fires, and one hand was pressed hai’d 
upon her side. 

“ Take your knife, Matawa,” said Miami. It 
was red to the haft. “And now let me lie 
down. Let me lie down at your feet, 0 chief 
whom I love ; for the arrow head is far home 
in my side.” 

“ 0 Miami ! Stricken P” 

“ Stricken. Yet not so deep, not so sore at 
the Camanche chief—dog that he was ! He hat 
paid. But let me sleep, 0 Matawa ; and be 
glad that your child was never bom.” 

And ere another moon had waned Miami’s 
funeral firs was buiaing. 





DOMESTIC TRIALS, 

BY HEOONIA. 

Eight yean ago, on the evening of the bright eyes sparkled with animation, and his 
fast day of August, there was a busy scene in swart uy face glowed with esciteraent, as he 
our Keeper s lod^ at the park gates. I well worked away at the ramrod of his double* 
remember standing at the low doorway in a barrelled guu, conversing freely meanwhile in 
bending posture, and peeping through the his broad dialect with the tall young mau 
clustering rose-branches, that I might more who stood intently watching his proceedings* 
plainly ol^rve the motions of the two figures To facilitate the movements of his brawny* 
witnitt, TUero was onr keeper Tom, whose arms Tom had thrown off his coat, and dose 
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by it on the ground lay Sailor, the huge black 
retriever, guarding it -with jealous care. 1 dare 
not have approached that coat witiiin three 
yards for my life, such a dread had I of the 
low growl whicli always preceded the unfold- 
ing of Sailor’s black lips, and the revelation 
of his double row of sharp white teeth, 

Harry Woodford never imagined I should 
steal away from the drawing-room, iust after 
the sun had set, to see what he and Tom were 
about so long that evening. I was not mar- 
ried to him then, for I had only just left' 
school ; hut Harry had been mine for many 
years, and I am aftaid I thought more about 
him tlian about Rollm’s Ifctory and Erench 
verbs, during the last tflirec years of my resi- 
dence at the “ Educatiimal Home” of Mes- 
duines Batte ot Boss®, in Hyde Park- 

Ifarry’s father Was a methcal (man,4i person I 
of property in our neighbouring lumti ; and 
Harry had nice times eff it then, ior, t^ugh , 
following his iather’-s steps, and in- 

tended to supesrsede Imn in his practice, Mr. 
Woodford senior was Tuft then diroosed to 
surrender aU into his son’s hamds. So Harry 
had leisure to he a good deal with me at the 
hall ; and oh, how happy we were together 
those few months of the bright suinmer ! 
Papa talked of my marriage with Haigy asta 
settled thing for the next spri^, and the -dqys 
were gliding forward so delioiousiy, I ahno^ 
wished our courtship would last for ever. 

But then came the 81st Of August, bSm •a 
great rock, to interrupt the placid current Of 
ogr love ; and for the first 'time since 1 hod 
come from school Harry was not at my side 
to turn over the leaves of my music, or to join 
us in our round game when the lamp W'as 
lighted on the drawing-room table. No won- 
der my heart beat fearfully, and I stood 
anxiously watching the preparations in the 
keeper’s lodge for the conimencement of that 
dreaded shootiog-seasem, which was to send 
Harry raarchmg <cwer stubble-fields all day, 
and bring him at night so weary that he 
would stretch himself full length on the sofa 
(his feet hang over the end tliough, he is so 
very tall), and sleep in calm oblivion of my 
presence. 

“Now, Tom, our guns are ready; we’ll 
stand them up in this corner, and, hy Jove ! 
before Sir Gaspar comes down to breakfaait 
to-morrow, we’ll make a fearful inroad into 
the domeistic peace of the partridges.” 

Hany cocked his gun as he spoke in a 
amnderons attitude, just in a line with my 
head. 1 started ba^ so suddenly that the 
•aira^ Sailor was aroused, and bounded at 
me like a ; hut Harry (Peeked his motion 
with a cut from a hunting-whip be held in his 
band, was bimself at my side iu a moment.' 


“Laura!” he exclaimed, a flash of excite- 
ment kindling in his eyes, “whv have yon 
ventored alone up the avenue at this time of 
night, in your thin evenifig dress P Tfou will 
get your death of oold. docs it all mean P” 

letealthily brushed away ^ars that had 
been mounting to my eyes aU the lime I stood 
in the doorway ; hut he saw the action ; and 
wdien I told him how it made me tremble all 
over to -mt him handle a loaded gnu, he only 
liiti^i{i4,>si»d called nnc “ SiHy girl !” then lie 
aMHBHd Ms arm m^ ; and bidding 

mom ^food-night, wHJh Mjnnctions to he ready 
with the nt wo walked home 

together m idiades of the chesnut 

avenue. 

“ Sbaifi yon day, Harry ?” I 

kquivedbeeMis^^ 

“ Ihetty meoi^s, Howe; aftdoast till the hunt- 
ing->Be«Bim iemtien <«% ^d then 1 must be 
out twme lawffl&alt Uwrttwith the hounds.” 

“'<3b,<ti»ar’!” dwi^ed involuntarily. “And 
if—” 

“ Amd iJf asked cheerfully. 

“dff Tom i^hmftd iidioot yon 1^ mistake,” I 
GontmuftdttjnB&ly. 

“ iBy miettdfeTOr a rabbit sitting P Ha ! ha ! 
ogpittd, {Lasni! what a timid little darling 
you .sf»e!! llioweveT, cheer up ; for I promise 
yon wlhen we are mamed I will put a 
<oui% ton any sporting-propensities, and not 


onuat tdo tthis autumn;; I dhall perhaps 
nevorwiMin have sucfti n glorious season of 
leisure for my horse and my gun. But, dar- 
ling, as long as I have n band to puU a 
trigger, I must startle the partridges at sun- 
rise on the first of Septeiribra*,’” 

We had reached the house by this time ; and 
as I knew Harry’s decided temperament, I 
said no more. I resolved to bear my own 
anxiety patiently, trusting that time would 
lessen his ardour for these diaaardous ^snits. 

We were married j and tbe second year of 
our union Mr. Woodford ceded his medical 
duties into the hands of bis son. Harry was 
fond of his profession, and in the summer 
months he was assiduous in his attention to it. 

September approached again, and visions of 
coveys of pannages haunted his piUow ; and I 
was often aroused from slumber hy the sud- 
den exclamations, “Down, Pepper! to heel, 
Sappho !” accompanied hy violent gestures of 
Harry’s hand ; and these alarming syn^oma 
of the return of the sporting-fisver ma^ me 
dread the shooting-season as much as ever. 
Autumn came on, with its frreh, ea^ilarating 
morning and H^ry was ont ttee times a 
week with his ^n, in time to see the aun rise. 
It made me often very anxions whetn be fbft 
not return till neiu: noonday, and Iliad to fp 
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and meet him with the information that he 
had been sent for to two or three places. 
Sometimes he delayed going, on the ;^ea of 
weariness ; and I ventured once or twice to tell 
him how much better it would be if he would 
give up those fatiguing sports, and fix his mind 
on his profession. But though he acknow- 
ledged that his patients were deserting him, 
and said, “ You are right, Laura. I will think 
about it,” I knew he would forget it the next 
time he had a talk with Tom ; and for his sake, 
in spite of my .pretty garden, and my well- 
stocked, radiant greenhouses, I wished we lived 
in the heart of a town, where no green leaf 
would remind ilarry of the charms of a country 
life. 

“ Laura, I am thinking of taking a partner,” 
said Harry one morning at breakfast. “ Tom 
says there will he splendid sport in your father’s 
preserves this season ; and Sir Caspar himself 
lias urged my looking after the game, for his 
gout keeps him quite a prisoner at the Hall. 
I am not dependent on my profession, and I 
■will not be tied down to it My father’s property 
is no trifle ; and you know, my love, we may 
look forward to the time when you will he in 
some sort an heiress.” 

It would have been vain for me to pp-pose 
the plan. I could tell from my husband’s tone 
that the project was one which he had long 
revolved in his mind, and had now irrevocably 
decided on. 

The partner came. Harry’s patients did not 
like the change ; I knew they would not ; and 
many an unkind speech had 1 to hear and to 
bear on his account. Mr. Greaves, however, 
was skilM; he was crafty, too, and he worked 
his way silently but surely. Meantime we kept 
a gay and haray home. Our visiting-circle 
was huge, and I was glad there was never any 
lack of game at the dinner-parties wliich Harry 
liked so much to give, and which were lamed 
far and near ; and, closing my eyes against the 
anomaly of a sporting surgeon, I devoted my- 
self to the careful training of my young 
children. 

** Times and seasons, how they change 1” 

It is raining in torrents. The prosqicct from 
drawing-room window is one of dreary 
desolation: water above, water below. Our 
garden behind the house, last year at this time 
radiant in geraniums and salvias, and redolent 
of heliotrojpe, is now a waste of reeking sod, 
lawn and nower<Jb^ merged into one undis- 
tingnishable mass. Here and there, cowering 
nnoer the shelter of the few shrubs which have 
proved beyond the reach of the ruthless des- 
tmsQrers, loom threugh the watery veil the 
atrange and dripping forms a lew of the 
long-legged feathered which have not 


only turned my garden into a ■wilderness, hot 
are destroying the comfort and even the happi- 
ness of my home. Por — pity me, ye youi^ 
wives and mothers ! — my husband is grievously 
afflicted with the poultry mania. How or when 
the disorder first attacked him, I cannot exactly 
aay. I bdieve its incipient symptoms might 
have been recognised in his ardent longings 
after partridges and pheasants in former days ; 
hut, however that may be, the fever is now 
raging. It has glutted its^f with birds of all 
feathers, from Brahmapootra in the Indies, to 
Dorking in Surrey. The crisis is approaching ; 
and to-morrow, the first of September, at 
hour of ten A.M., the judges are to decide at 

the great town of B whether Harry’s case, 

or rather pen, at the poultry show is to be ooue 
of extravagant profit or of irretrievable loss. 

Let me retrace the past existence of these 
fowls, every stage of which is graven on aDqy 
memoiy, and has left traces in my house and 
furniture which it will take years to efface. 

The breeding season ! Oh I horrible I 
Would that it would never come again ! 
Harry had driven into the country to see « 
patient. He had left a hen-coop turned over 
its little brood of inmates, just ou the veiy 
centre of my verbena-bed ; the last year’s birds 
had scratched up or devoured every vesj^e ol 
verdure there the previous autumn. Hours 
passed, and still Harry did not return. I knew 
the chicks were of a rare and valuable breed, 
and I went out to look at them, nestling under 
the downy wing of the Cochin mother. She 
o^iened her great beuk gaspingly towards me. 
I saw she wanted water, and mentally blamed 
Ilarry for forgetting to leave her any. Hastily 
filling a deep brick saucer, I gentlv lifted the 
co^, and slipued it under to the old lien. 

I l^lieve Harry returned that niglit, hut I 
did not see or hear him. Just then he was 
absorbed in a new hatching-process, and was 
frequently in the fowl-houses cm nigl^listcning 
to the tappings of the cliick before it^rst the 
shell, and counting these odd little noises w'ith 
all the precision of an astronomer noting the 
ticks of his chronometer during the transit of 
a planet across the lines on his object-glass. 
I used, in those days, to get very weaiy ou the 
long discussions between my husband and his 
friend Mr. CJyrus Sebright, as to the cause «f 
these chicken-taps. They talked very learnedily 
about their being produced by the “ res^iratoa^ 
functions:” and perhaps they were right, I 
am sure I don’t know about iiat ; but I ^ 
know that Hany would have been empdoyaid 
more to his own advantage had he interenad 
himself as much in the astlima of the rich did 
maiden lady on the hi^ road, who becaaae 40 
annoyed at his wasit of attention that 
lotted to see lua irhn nt length ha 
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ind I believe it was she who advised Mr. 
Greaves to dissolve partnership with Harry, 
and set up for himself, which he has now done, 
and is monojK^ising the whole practice of the 
neighbourhood. And no wonder at all : people 
do not tmst Harry now when they are ill, 
beeanse they know he cares more for the last 
brood of bantams than he does for all the 
mothers and new-born infants in the town. 
But I am wandering from my subject. 

Harry came in to breakfast the next morn- 
ing. There was a cloud on his brow, and a 
auSien vexation hovering about liis lips. I had 
become accustomed to that look : I called it 
bis fowl face, when I dared to jest about it. 

“ Laura,” he be^n, “ have you been med- 
dling with that lien-coop on the lawnP” 
(“Lawn” indeed!) 

“Yes, love; I gave the hen some water, 
which you had forgotten to do.” 

“ Then, I wish you would mind your own 
business, my dear.” (But the stamp of his foot 
belied the latter epithet.) “You have lost 
me my best chicken; the Poland with the 
black top-knot is drowned in the saucer. I 
gave three guineas for the egg; the chicken 
would hereaj^r have been worth ten.” 

Harry would not drink the cup of coffee I 
poured out for him, and he went out in great 
wrath, his tall figure soon after disappearing 
beneath the low door of my seedling green- 
house ; it is a Cochin China fowl-house 
now. 

In this terrible breeding season, how shall 
I describe my domestic miseries P My best 
aervants left me. The cook would not stay, 
be«au8e Harry insisted on her letting the hens 
and chickens roam about in the kitchen, for 
the benefit of the warmth. I have seen as 
many as four broods there myself ; and when 
the cook used to descant volubly on the im- 
possibility of keeping things in order where 
they were, I dareo not say a word : I just had 
to bear it all patiently. 

One evening we had a small dinner-party ; 
tn event 1 bad learnt to anticipate with no 
tmall degree of dread. I had a new cook, a 
alovenlv Irishwoman. She seemed to think 
•he bad come amongst her own country people, 
who, not olijeeting to any amount of dirt in 
Hieir honset, would not certainly be more nice 
about their meals. It was no unnsual thing 
to see fowls in the drawing-room then. Harry 
would complacently look on with pride and 
•atisfimtioii, whilst the golden Polands flapped 
tiieir wings, and strutted about the Brussels 


Mr husband said grace and sat down. 
Crash! mlash! went sometbiug somewhere. 
The guests looked at each other, and 1 looked 
itHtmr. I gueesed the whole Of ibe tightly- 


compressed lip, which 1 thought he would 
have bitten through. 

“ Gfood gracious ! Mr. Woodford I” exclaimed 
a little, wiry, old gentleman, whose attire was 
a picture of scrupulous exactness ; “ here is 
oil running down your coat-tail.” 

Harry was in utter confusion ; I thought I 
should have choked, as, uttering a hasty 
apology, he rose to leave the room, and, in 
turning, revealed his coat-tails saturated and 
streaming with the white and yolk of about 
half-a-dozen eggs, which he had doubtless 
slipped into liis pocket on taking them from 
the nests, and hadforgottento remove afterwards. 

Nothing further occurred to disturb the 
serenity of our repast. True, I detected a 
few grains of barley meal in the gravy of the 
venison : I sappos^ they had been fioating 
in the atmosphere of the kitchen, and had 
settled down on the dish after the joint was 
placed there. I endeavoured to ignore their 
presence. 

Papa was very ang^ about Harry’s mania 
for fowls, and often did I bitterly gneve when 
I heard him tell my hnsband that he never 
intended the daughter of Sir Gaspar Clifford 
to be the wife of a poulterer ! And now Harry 
has quarrelled with him, and papa and he pass 
without speaking. Harry’s father, too, ia 
highly indignant at the wreck his son is making 
of the practice ; and he has threatened to ent 
him off with a shilling, if he docs not reform 
his ways before the year is out ; and Harry 
has promised me he will do so, when this 
poultry show is over. He just wants to prove 
to all the judges that he has the very best 
Polands in Euro^, and that Mr. Cyrus Se- 
bright, with all bis fine pretensions, is infi- 
nitely below him in the poultry scale. 

I must condense. On the eve of the poultry 
show, Harry was immersed in the business of 
washing the golden Polands, the white cochins, 
the little silver-laoed bantams, in all the vessels, 
culinary or otherwise, on which he could lay 
hands. I went down to the kitchen to help 
him ; for I thought of hit promise to give up 
the fowls if he was snccessful at this show, 
and 1 wished him snccest with my whole heui;. 
There he sat on a three-legged stool, with a 
towel on his knees, holding down with the 
Arm grasp of one hand the wings of a fine 
Foland cock, which wis standing up to its 
crop in the great pan our rounds of beef nre 
boiled in--4iow frothing up to its brim in 
soapsuds, nnd with the other nibbing away 
vigorously at the feathers of the top-knot. 
Poor Chantideer did not seem to like bis posi- 
tion at all. and his bright eyes squinted at mo 
one appealing |[lance of discomfort, and then 
doted again with a quick motioDi •• i bnl^ 
of soan twm om thmL 
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" Are you oome to help me, Laura P There’s 
a good little wife. I am tired out of this work. 
Hold still, you heast !” suddenly exclaimed 
Harry, as the cock, feeling his persecJator’s 
grasp loosened, struggled to free itself, sending 
forth a crow of startling ener^. 

I sat down on the ground by the kitchen- 
fire, and Harry put the creature on my lap, 
and 1 proceeded, with liot towels, to titivate its 
featliers. Then came the turns of the white 
Cochin cock and hen. They made their exit 
from the bath in* a sorry plight, their pride of 
plumage looking, in its damp state, like the 
mashed pulp of which paper is made. The 
bantams resisted the ablution furiously; hut 
their spirits were tamed by Harry holding 
their little heads under water for a few 
instants — a kind of punishment which soon 
taught them submission. Then it was the 
servants’ supper time ; and Harry, anxious to 
escape the wrathful eyes of the cook, who 
looked scoutingly at her pans turned into soapy 
layers, induced me to take the shivering crea- 
tures upstairs to the drawing-room, unhappily 
the only room in which we chanced to have a 
fire that evening. There, my elaborately em- 
broidered footstools were ranged in front of 
the fire, and on them were placed the wear ng, 
dripping fowls. We turned them— first with 
their backs, then with their sides—to the fire ; 
and, at length, they tucked their heads under 
their wet wiugs, w'hilst clouds of steam rose 
from them, givingthem the appearance of fowls 
roosting in a vapour-bath. 

The next mornmg Mr. Cyrus Sebright came 
at daybreak to help Harry to pack the fowls 

off to the show at B . He acknowledged 

that the golden Poland cock was the finest he 
had ever seen ; that it excelled his own greatly. 
I went through the drawing-room to watch 
their proceedings from the window. I grieved 
over my embroidered stools, and the deplorable 
state of our handsome carpet. Once more I 
strove to dismiss from my mind the thousand 
domestic miseries the fowls had brought upon 
me. “To-day the fowls are to be sold,” 
I exclaimed; “to morrow this shall be a 
gentleman’s house again !” 

The show is over. The crisis is past. 
When Harry returned from ■ he threw 
himself on the sofa and slept, weary with the 
fevered excitement of the competition ; whilst 
I ^xiously turned over tlie prise-tickets, 
which he had thrown upon the table. 

Thmpriaes to Mr, Harry Woodford: one 
for silver bantams, one for white cochins, 
and one for six chickens of different breeds. 
Besides theaeu there was a white ticket, with 
the words, “ Two golden Poland hens, highly 
commended.** | 

And what had beAmn* nf PnlAnd I 


cock, which was to excel that of the great 
Mr. Cyrus Sebright, and to astonish the 
judges and the whole of Europe ? Why, it . 
was lying dead at Harry’s feet, and on the 
mantelpiece was a blue ticket, thus inscribed : 
“ First prize, golden Poland cock and two hens; 
Mr. Cyrus Sebright.” How was this ? , 

As Mr. Cyrus Sebright, full of generous 
impulses towards his friend, carefully packed 
the golden Polands of Harry Woodford, Esq., 
he contrived to give the noble cock such a 
“ tliraw” in the neck that the lordly sultan 
never breathed again. 

And Harry bore it nobly, as an honourable 
and injured man should bear such a daatardly 
act. He gave Mr. Cyrus Sebright his par- 
don unasked, and threw into the bargain the 
two Poland hens. He sold the rest of hia 
fowls at high prices, after the show at B ■ ■ • ; 
and now nothing remains of the miseries of 
my husband’s poultry career but the lifeless 
limbs of our Poland chanticleer, which I will 
have stuffed and put into a glass case, to 
act as a warning to my Han^, if he ever a^in 
feels inclined to consort with men like Mr. 
Cyrus Sebright. 


COLDS AND COLD WATER. 

Four or five years ago a writer in “ Tait’s 
Magazine” made some remarks on this subject 
which cannot be too much pressed upon the 
attention of the public. He pertinently inquires : 
— Who has not had a cold P or, rather, who 
has not had many colds P Wlio does not know 
that malady which' commences with slight chil- 
liness, an uneasy feeling of being unwell, which 
does not justify abstinence from the ordinary 
business and occupations of the day, but de- 
prives one of all satisfaction and enjoyment in. 
them, and takes away all the salt and savour of 
life, even as it deprives the natural palate of its 
proper office, making all thinp that should be 

f ood to eat and wink vapid and tasteless? 

'ew people take much notice of colds; and 
yet, let anyone who is even moderatdy liable 
to their attacks keep an account of the number 
of days in each year when he has been shut out 
by a cold from a full perception of the pleasures 
and advanta^ of life, and he will fina that ho 
has lost no inconsiderable portion of the sum 
total of happy existence through their maligm 
infioenoe. 

Of places in which colds are canght it is not 
necessary to be particular. For, as a late 
justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench laid it 
down in summing up to a jury, in a case of 
sheep-stealing, after some time had been wastsid 
in sltowing that the stolen sheep had he^ 
with A nartifliilar knife— anv Imifa 




Having been frequently aaked for a pattern fw 
a Reticule, and perceiving a very handsome and 
appropriate one for the preeent time in the “ La- 
dies' Book of Fancy Work,” we have obtained 
permission to copy it We may take this oppotv 
tunity of reviewtog the “ Fancy-work Book” in a 
few words. It is really an admirable little series 
—the patterns good and original, the directiona 
dear, the engravings remarkably excellent and 
each number is handsomely got up, and very 
cheap. Altogether, it can hardly be too warmly 
reconunended. 

This pattern most be worked in very rich 
colours. It is emblematical of the aUianoe of 
England and France, and Is very appropriate for 
the present time. The gtound must beriohdesp^ 
Uuevelvet; ^e fretwork gold braid, laid flat; the 
fimt 4s Ut most be worked in white silk, and the rose in red silk ; the five dots in the ointm oC 
the rose in fold beids. Let the vetrettM left one inch laiferMObwigr. 
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At present tiUe fashions are truly elegant, both lu material and design. The figure on the kft 
is dressed in a pink silk made full in the skirt, with six or Seven flounces, each flounce omamentsd 
with three rows of narrow fenther-Mnge— the ft*inge on tiie lower flounces being rather br oader 
oil the upper ones ; the body is plain and tight, with berttie trimmed with ffeather*firinge tocorre^|»0«id 
with the skirt; the sleeves are very short, and trimmed In the same way. The hair is dressed J» waved 
bands, with long ribbon ends. The dress of the figure on the right is of white taffetas, on whkdi is a 
skirt ot broad Bngli^ lace, of a rich deep pattern, ^tbered up in festoons, and the top of eadi featOOT 
fiEtstsiMd with a small bouquet of flowers ; the body is trimmed with lace of the same pattern, huA 
lamwer, fi)misg men fhan the wairt totheahoolden, and rowa across the firont,headedl^aniclie 





» tm «nMiar«i 

.Jg"*y .»*» ritli*sr imw fbpwd oa th« Iimm} tliAa UMt mooilL BSaol^vatvet, 

H5W*<»»ww nbhuiis and flowers, are the most worn ; deep blonde falls, with bunches 

offlowers and narrow ribbons plaecaxound the front edge. 


PURSE IN EMBROIDERY. 

fattem for the present month. It is designed by » Elkabeth « of SaUsbury. 
vTI ****1*^ manner as the ntu* given in No. 8 of the Englishwoman's Domju I'M 

satin-stiteh, and the stems and toidrils in cbain-stitoh. 
Sih £^*^7 Procure some oi the smal»eet Bive] nngs (45 will be required for 

overj one uj/ its proper place (as shown m the engra\ ing) very jSrtly, th«i 
‘'ioi? witL rich violot silk. The veins, SLm, £dSn^ 
dope with mUt thread. The border ro'ind is of gold beads, and rings the same as the erranaib 

StedruMi. the iHnw. Ti« w.p«®„„be .toil, to 
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PAULINE BONAPARTE. 

PA-ULINE was born at Ajaccio, October 20, 
1780, twelve years after her brother Napoleon. 
When the family were compelled to fly fiom 
Corsica, she was yet a little girl. From her 
childhood, however, she was regarded as ex- 
tremely beautiful. Napoleon loved her better 
than either of his sisters ; and althou^fh she 
was wayward, coquettish, frivolous, and vaia, 
she was always fascinating in her manner, 
elegant in her accomplishments, exquisite in 
her taste, and the Vorld has long known tliat 
Canova chose her as the most peerless modd. 
of beauty, in face and form, in all E« 3 K>m. 
After the exile of the family to Marseilles, .^le 
was very much admired and caressed hy the 
officers of the Government and others who saw 
her, and she received the most brilliant offers I 
of marriage from persons of distinction, 
although the family had at that time none of 
the means of luxury, and were deprived even 
of many of the comforts of life. 

In 1801, Pauline married General Le Clerc, 
a man of brilliant genius. Immediately after 
the marriage he received the command of the 
French army in Portugal, and was subsequently 
intrusted with the expedition to St. Domingo. 
11 is wife accompanied him on the voyage. He 
was unfortunate in the expedition, and fell a 
victim to the climate. Pauline at once pre- 
pared to return to Prance ; and having with 
a pardonable precaution deposited her trea- 
sure in the triple coffin wnicli carried her 
husband to his native oouutiy, she sailed for 
France. She fortunately escaj^ the hazards 
which attended almost every maritime expe- 
dition of her country at tk^ time ; and the 
suddenness with which she merged in the 
voluptuous pleasures of the capital, aaaid the 
gaiety she displayed, gave just reason for the 
belief that the marriage was one of convenience, 
and that she had never been much attached to 
her husband. 

Two years later (Nov., 1803) she contracted 
an alliance with the Prince Borghese, a man of 
great elegance and wealth. Descended from 
one of the proudest Italian families which had 
flourished for many centuries and held the 
highest stations in the state, the proprietor of 
one of the most magnificent villas in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, and the possessor of per- 
haps the Hcheat private ^ery of art in 
Europe, with an income of about £60,000 
a-year from his own estates and a dowry of 
above £500,000 with his young wife, and tlie 
reveawes of Guagtalla and Piacenza, it was 
regarded as not only a proper, bat ^cidedly 
the laost briUiant mairimoniid atUiance that was 
formed during the entire ascendancy of Napo». 
leotL The mairiage took place la Paria» with 


every circumstance of pomp and splendour; 
and from the moment the wedding-pair started 
till their greeting in the balls of the Prince 
Borghese, every league of the journey was like 
a triumphal progress. 

Pauline was the idol of the brilliant circle 
that now gathered around her ; and she must 
have been a woman of some virtue, judgment, 
and discretion, to have resisted successfully the 
fascinations that played around every step. 
With nothing left on earth to sigh for that 
opulence, station, beauty, liealth, and accom- 
I piishments of every nature could command, 
warm-hearted and generous, sensitive and vain, 
hor heart constituted the only field for adven- 
tttte and the only scene for conquest. 

Her husband was somewhat indolent in his 
disposition, and, like indolent men, was jealous 
of the activity of others. His wife was re- 
garded as the most beautiful woman in Europe ; 
and his jealousy was inflamed by many an 
lago, while luiiititudes of writers have re-echoed 
the scandals that were spread at the time. 
Whether, however, there were any just reasons 
for the accusations which were made against 
her it is hard to decide. 

PauhijHB was doubtless imperious, and by no 
means a gentle and submissive wife. A sepa- 
ratiou was finally agreed on, and the haughty 
adid beautiful princess returned to l^aris. She 
divided her time between theTaileries and the 
elegant chateau of NauiUys She sometimes 
presumed ou the favour and affibetiou of lier 
mother; and he iadulgecl her in all her 
caprice^ and gave his iKinBim even to her 
fascinations ; hut whenever she aid her tapered 
finger upon the lowest whetd of his imperial 
aduainistratiott, she miet her rebuke. The pro- 
fligate Fottche, whe played the part of political 
scavenger to king^ queens, reigns, and revo- 
lutions, tUl his grey locks went down iu infamy 
to the gmv% wr^e a book called his “ 
moires.” It w filled with falsehoods which 
nobody ever believed, and it finally divested 
him of the reputation he had long enjoyed of 
being the “cleverest” man in Europe. Fouch^ 
wrote so many improbable thii^s that even 
his truths were rejected. Sir Walter Scott, 
who has never been accused of over-eulogising 
Napoleon or any of the Bonaparte family, in 
reply to an odious story started by Fouch6 
about Pauhne and her brother, says, “The 
gross and guilty enormltieB of the ancimit 
Roman Emperors do not bdong to the cha- 
racter of Bonaparte, though foul aspersions 
have been cast upon him oy those who are 
willing to represent him as in all respects a 
counterpart of Tiberius and Caligula.” 

The marriage of Napoleon with hfan» 
Louisa interfem somewhat with the reign of 
Pauliae in the world of taste, faahio% tmk 
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■heautv. After the divorce of Josephine, die 
had been the central star of the court. On 
the arrival of the Archiluch(!ss of Austna, 


PAULINE BONAPAHTE. 


the court; and when she was presented to 
Maria Louisa at Bnissels, she impertinently 

he Archiluclicss oi Ausiru*, ■ made some f?csture hehintUlic Empress’s back 
he ArchU . ^ in derision of the Auinchtnne. A tittering, 

ftS&sf She withL« from 1 «hich could not be suppressed, went round the 



saloon. Napoleon himself had been looking 
on Pauline, and thus detected her in the act. 
The next morning she received a peremptory 
order which banished her from the court. She 
retired to Borne in disgrace, where she re- 
mained in one of the palaces of her husband, 
still the centre of a brilliant circle, till the 
retirement of her brother to Elba. We ob- 
serve one corioiis circomstonce in the history 


of each of the brothers and sisters of Napoleon 
—even those with whom he had differed most, 
those who had injured him, and whom be had 
insulted, all forgave aud forgot their injuries 
and animosities when he was hurled from 

E ower. Pauline, too, flew to France,' and saw 
cr brother just before his retirement to Elba ; 
and in October, with three of her maids m 
honour shoMil^ for Elba in the EmpenHi’* 
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vessel of war, sent for her to Naples. Napo- 
leon received her with eveiy mark of affection ; 
had a little boudoir built . for her in the 
jMirden, where she gave her balls and concerts. 
Pauline was one of the principal confidants of 
the Em^ror when he was meditating his re- 
turn to France. It is not a small compliment 
to her talents that he confided to her one of 
the most important parts of that strange and 
difficult drama. She had placed most of her 
fortune and nearly all her private jewels at his 
disposal; and so* well did she play her part 
that, even on the very night of the escape 
from Elba, she entertained a large company at 
a soirSe^ with the same thoughtless gaiety and 
elegant nonchalance which had characterised 
her lightest and most thoughtless days. 

In July, 1821, wlien Pauline had received 
intelligence that the Emperor’s life was draw- 
ing to a close, she wrote an earnest appeal to 
the Earl of Liverpool, then Prime Minister of 
the British Government, in which she says — 
“The malady by which tlie Emperor is at- 
tacked will prove mortal at St. Helena. In 
the name of aU the members of the family, I 
ask tor a change of climate. If so reasonable 
a request be denied, it will be a sentence of 
death pronounced on him. In which case I 
beg permission to depart for St. Heler.a, to 
join my brother, and receive his parting 
oreath. I know that the moments of his life 
are numbered ; and I should eternally reproach 
myself if I did not use all the means in ray 
power to assuaM the sufferings of his last hours, 
and prove my devotion to him.” 

Lord Liverpool granted the request in a 
letter w'hich will always be cited to his honour. 
But the nermissiou arrived too late — Napo- 
leon was dead. 

After this period Pauline kept up her estab- 
lishment at aomQ with great splendour in the 
Borghese Palace, her husband choosing to 
reside at Florence. She spent a portion of the 
year in the Villa Paoiina, a beautiful palace 
within the city of Rome. Her resiaences 
were marked by an unprecedented degree of 
elegance, refinement, and hospitality. Besides 
all the entertainments she gave on a larger 
scale, for her circles of private friends she held 


concerts and soirees every week. 

Madame Junot, who knew her intimately, 
thus draws her portrait. “ Many people have 
extolled her beauty ; this is known from even 

K tt and statues of her ; still it is impossi- 
form any idea of what this lady then 
was, because she was not generally known till 
her return from St. Domingo, wnen she was 
already faded, and nothing but the shadow of 
that exquisitdy beauk^ Paultne whom we 
■ometimes admired as we do a fine statue of 
Venus or Galatea.” 


PRIZE COMPOSITION 


The religions education of the young has occu- 
pied the attention of numerous competitors. Of 
these, Bektha, £. B., H. S., MissN., and £in>T- 
moN, write in a very creditable manner: SiSTsa 
Fat with much sound commonsense and hearti- 
ness; Maria also very sensibly: she hasaforcible 
objective mind, and it is a pity she should fall 
now and then into a loose method of expression ; 
Red Rose, very well indeed, considering her in- 
experience. Elizabeth goes not far enough into 
the subject. Another Marians Essay is good and 
true, but wants spirit; a need we were rather 
surpmed to find in £xcel.sior. The Essays of 
S. F. T. and Georgina are highly creditable; 
and that of A. E. S. excellent We must com- 
plain, however, that the majority of the com- 
petitors have not treated the subject from the 
point of view we suggested; we must also com- 
plain of young ladies who write faintly with blue 
ink on blue paper 

The prize is awarded to Miss J., of South- 
ampton~the lady who obtained the prize for an 
original pattern last month. Certificates will be 
fonvaixled to Sister Fat and A. E. S., if those 
ladies will oblige us with a complete address. 
S. F. T. and Georgina deserve especial mention. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG. 

To a thoughtful and rightly constituted 
mind, there is notliing more interesting than 
a helpless infant, depending as it does on others 
for protection and support, and at the same 
time possessing all the latent faculties of the 
future man. 

Unlike the brute creation, whose strength 
and instinct derive no additional force or skill 
from increased age, or the experience of suc- 
cessive generations, the human species, on the 
contrary, by slow degrees and careful culture, 
unfold the powers of their minds, which in this 
state of being, jjrobably, are never fully deve- 
loped ; for, having with “ the breath of life” 
received from their Creator a living soul 
destined to survive the whole visible creation 
around, wiU, on and on, progress through 
countless ages, displaying new beauties to the 
praise and glory oi their Giver. 

With these facts under consideration, it is 
necessary that we should inquire what is the 
most reatonable course to be pursued with 
regard to these important little ones thus 
newly introduced into a world of activity and 
intelUgence, of which they form a part, and on 
whose career in life much of good or ill to 
themselves and others will follow. " Tram up 
a child in the way he should go” is the com- 
rnand of unerring wisdom ; and a knowledge of 
the close fundamental relationship between, 
the Creator and His intelligent creatures, toge- 
ther with the reasonable duties arising there- 
from, seems to be the first step in the path of 
ImowWge. To learn that we are not orphana 
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in a world of chance^ but that He who “ foedeth 
the span©w and clothes the lily mith beautj,” 
and to whose almighty' power notlung is too 
great to he controlled, or minute to be over- 
looked, that this benevolent being is “Our 
Father” in heaven, surely is a consolatory 
rejection, and calculated to foster anything bat 
gloom. 

Admitting the necessity of religion as an 
ingredient in the education of children, we are 
to consider how it can be introduced so as to 
be divested of melancholy. And is it really so, 
that Religion, “ whose ways are plcasantne^is, 
and aU l»er paths peace,” can be cliargeabk 
with causing gloom? Banish the thought. 
Christianity permits, and gratitude enjoins, the 
fTojUable enjoyment of every created good ; for 
there is a time to laugh as well as a time to 
mourn, and moroseness and gloom are rather 
the component parts of the repulsive professor 
of religion than of religion itself. 

To give the Creator the praise and honour of 
his own workmanship, is just and due. How 
easy then is it, when examining or exploring 
the beauties of creation, and the thousand 
wonders which, by the aid of the microscope, 
are presented to the observing eye, to lead a 
child to a contemplation of the goodness and 
power whicli formed and sustains them ; or, if 
in surveying the magnificence of the heavens, 
he is led to feel anything approaching to a 
sublime awe or dread at the grandeur of the 
scene, he is told that their Maker is a “ God of 
love,” and that, thougli dwelling in heaven, 
and surrounded by angels, who are ever ready 
to execute His commands, He formed man, 
rebellious though he is and has ever been, to 
be happy, to glorify him here, and to dwell 
with him eternally in heaven! Gratitude, 
love, and wOiing obodience to tbe salutary 
requirements of so kind a friend virill surely flow 
from a contemplation of such matchless con- 
descension and favour. 

But what of the restraints religion imposes ? 
Are they not beneficial? Just as a kind and 
wise parent would guide and put restrictions in 
the way of a froward, self-willed, ignorant 
child, so our Heavenly Parent hedges in our 
way, that we may not become victims to the 
indulgence of tliat which is liurtful to our 
present or future interests. Relij^on, further, 
has to do with the heart and afiections, con- 
trolling their oiperations and purifying their 
motives of actioo. Children can easily under- 
stand this ; and that the omniscient scrutiny of 
God sltonld regnlate the conduct more than 
the applause of man : actions are often praisoi, 
when the |»nnci|de which dictates them is 
wron^. 

It 18 net, tlten, fnm stodie^ tedious, dnll 

UotncM Oft the that icdigloft meither 


become useful or attractive to a child, but P 
must be tlie vivi^ng influence of the whole 
course of instruction — a habit of the mind, and 
not an occasiondl act. Love to God and our 
fellow-creatures is another lesson taught by 
religion, wljich is throughout opposed to gloom 
or ^fishness. God is the universal Father oi 
His creatures, and we are a part of this great 
family, whom we arc to love as ourselves ; and 
neither distance of clime or the colour of the 
skin can sever this union, or disengage us hrom 
the duty. 

Forbearance, kindness, and consideration 
should consequently proceed from such a con- 
nexion, and kindly intercourse cherished. Tha 
pride, selfishness, and tyranny of man hava 
forced upon his fellow-man observances, re- 
straints, rigid punishments, and austerities 
which are nowdiere required by God; these, 
then, are human adjuncts, and “ grievous bur- 
dens,” heavy to be borne. But true religion 
is pure, peaceable, gentle, unselfish, exalting 
the tastes and pursuits, and brings glory to 
God and good-will to man. 

It fortifies the mind against the trials of life, 
sustains it under disease and sickness, disamur 
death of its terrors by opening to the eye of 
faith a liaven of rest beyond the grave, into 
which no sorrow or suffering can enter, and 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
I purity and happiness eternally dwell. 

I Experience and observation show that chil- 
dren are easily interested in these realities; 
and should they occasionally appear more 
thoughtful than others, by such reflations, they 
are not the more sad. Dispo^ons vaiy in 
different persons ; and religion is not therefora 
chargeable with natural defects of character. 
The reserved will probably be so still ; and the 
open and confiding will retain their charac- 
teristic traits, even when religion influence! 
the conduct and sheds its beams on the heart. 
What 1 would say, then, to all who have th« 
welfare of the nsing generation at heart, is, 
let US be truthful, treating them as accountolde, 
reasonable beings, who have each a talent to 
employ for the glory of its Giver; let God’a 
revealed word be the standard by which to 
regulate our conduct, Mis approval our sdm^ 
and then, whether in sickness or health, pros- 
perity or adversity, His hlemng will descend, 
and shed a soothing influence on the “inner 
man,” such as the world can neither give nor 
take away. 

With suifli resolts as these, the scomer and 
the worldling, with their contempt or ridicule, 
might assai! in vain their peace and oafsly; 
for their happiness is built on the “Bock of 
; Ages,” and on tbe imperishahk word of the 
I eternal God, 

' Sottihat^on £• J, 
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THE WEAVER BIRDS. I 

Most' of these birfls arc found in India or 
Africa. Their generic name is derived from 
the wonderful art with which they construct 
their nests, interlacing them witli blades of grass. 

Of Cuvier’s genus, vidua^ llie whitlah-bird 
is one of tire most elegant species. In orga- ! 
nisation and in manners they are true linnets. 1 
In captivity, whicli tliey endure without much 
appearance of constraint, the‘y are lively and 
active, jumping^ from perch to perch, and 
alternately raising and depressing their long 
tails with much vivacity. They are usaally fed 
upon grain, with the ootmsional addition of 
green herbs; and. are food of hathing in the 
water which is placed in their cage. Twice a 
year they are subject to changes 'df plumage, 
which alter the appearance of the -male espe- 
cially, to such an erCtent that it would be 
diflicult to recognise in him the same bird. 

Of all the genera composing the fam% df 
weavers, the broad-shafted whidah 'finch is 
the most striking. It is composed of very ‘ 
small birds, mostly not larger Tluni •canaiica. 
The males, during the breeding-owwtou, .arc 
decorated with exceedingly long tnil-fwc^ers, 
often four times the length of the "birtl -itaett,. 
and which, however ornamental, must .^hor 
impede the action of flight. Little or nothing , 
is known of the habits and manners of tire 
whidah finches in a state of nature, but they 
have always been among the most favourite 
cage-birds j and although not very 'iwQunst in 
the a¥iarie8 and houses of this oountry, %bey 
are common in those of 'France and4ttlM^?parts 
of the Continent. 

Numbers of these, and the Other pretty 
finches of the same country, are imported into 
France by the Senegal traders, and sold to the 
marchmds dc» okeausc ot Paris. A resident in 
that city states that lie was not a little smrpsispd 
to find between a Imndred and fifty and stwo 
hundred of these inhabitants of the torrid some 
flying and sporting about in a small, dark»' 
dirty room, transformed into a sort of aviary., 
in one of the meanest houses on the Quad 
Voltaire, two rooms only of which were tenanted * 
by a marchand des oiaeaux^ his birds living in one,-'i 
and himself and his family living in the otlier. 

The peculiar position of the nests of the 
weaver -Wd protects them, to a great extent, 
from their enemies the monkeys, but more 
especially from the deadly attacks of the snake 
which i^und in these regions. Dr. 
Smifh, in his “ Zoology of South Africa,” 
ei;||pres6ee his decided opinion, that the fear of 
from small quadrupeds and snakes 
cnemiies tqion -the birds oi that country in 
!t^ir eeleotion of the trees on which they shall 
hoild. The influence which snakes produce 


upon these birds, when they come in contact 
with them, is very singular. The boom- 
slangc, which, however, is not considered 
poisonous, is one of its most common foes; 
and it is genenilly found upon trees, to which 
it resorts for the purpose of catching birds, 
upon whicli delights to feed. The presence 
of a specimen in a tree is generally soon dis- 
I covered by the birds of the neighbourhood, 
wlio collect around it, and fly to and fro. 
uttering the most fearful sounds, until some 
one, more terror-stricken than the rest, ac- 
tuary skims along so as to touch its lips, and, 
as a fly will destroy itself in the Atone of y 
candle, becomes, almost withotrt retfetance, a 
prey to its enemy. During these proceedings, 
the snake may usually be observed with 
head raised about ton or twelve inches above 
the branch round which its body and tail are 
entwined, with its mouth open, and its neck 
inflated, as if anxiously endeavouring to in- 
crease the terror which it would almost appear 
it was aware w^ould, sooner or later, bring 
w^hm its ^rrasp one of the feathered group. 

Forbes fiescribes another interesting species 
'Under fhe name of bnya, or bottle-nested 
is^rarrow, which,” he says, “is remarkable 
for its pendeilt nest, brilliant plumage, and 
tmeorremon aagacity.” These birds are found 
in most parts of REindAitiin ; in shape they 
resffmblc the -as also in the brown 

feathers of the back wings; the head and 
breast are fff a IFedkm, '**4 iu the raj ? 
of a tropical sun, n Uptenffifl appearance 
when flying by thousands in the aaim ^ova, 
They make a chirping noise, butbmtiosimg : 
they associate in lar.re com'muBitiea, and asovei 
extensive clumps of palmynw, aoadas, and 
date trees with their nests. These are formed 
in a very ingenious manner by long grass 
woven together in the shape df a bottle, and 
suspended by the other end the extremity 
of a flexible brfinch, the more effectually tc 
secure the eggs and young brood from ser- 
^nts, monkeys, f^uirrels, and birds of prey 
These nests contain several apartments appro- 
priated to different purposes : in one tlie her 
performs the office of incubation; another 
consisting of a little thatched roof, and cover 
ing a perch, without a bottom, is occupied by 
the male, who, with his chirping note, cheeif 
the female during her maternal duties. 

The Abyssinian grosbeak has been 'repre- 
sented as a variety of the Philippine grosbeak 
hut it more probably constitutes a disl^ct 
genus. It is a native, as its name denotcRj O' 
Abyssinia, and gives to its nest a different form 
from that of the bird just mentioned, and dis 
plays rather more industry in its preoantion* 
for sheltering its offspring from the hniniiiity 
of the weather imd the of iti ouoiinM 
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It rolls its nest in a spiral form, not unlike the 
shell of the nautilns, suspends it to the extre- 
mity of some little branch orer a placid stream, 


and fixes the entrance in the lower part ; hut 
the aperture is always on the eastern side, in 
opposition to the dirktion of the rain. 



TRB SOCUBIX OBOBBEAK OB WBAVBB'BIBD. 


The Loxia Bengalensis inhabits India. The 
bird oonstrocts its nest of v^petable fibres, 
which it interlaces in snch a manner as to form 
« sort of purse, of which ^ engraving gim 
an exact representation. It suqiends its nest 
on the higher branches of trees overhanging 
rirert ; and the entrance is at the lower end. 
The year the nest is a siniple purse ; hat 
in fioibwiiig one the bird attaeaes to this 


a second, and proceeds annually with a Mlar 
addition to the curious fabric. 

The sociable grosbeak, of Southern Africa, 
excels anv of its feathem race in the extmit, 
if not in we beauty and extent, of its habitation. 
Usually scdectiug a large and loft^ tree, often 
of the mimosaor sensitive plant species, tlrnyfiod 
aider its ample top and strong wide-rareadiitf 
branches a goodsneUer and support for their 
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erection. Having chosen the site, the frame- 
work is constructed by the combined efforts 
firmly interwoven with the 
branches of the tree on which 
it rests, and often a large part 
of a principal branch is in- 
cluded within its substance. 

This part of the work being 
completed, each pair proceeds 
to the construction of its own 
nest, which, like the roof, con- 
sists of grass. « 

The best description we have 
of these birds is that by Le 
Vaillant, in his “Travels in 
Africa.” His narrative is as 
follows; — “I observed on the 
way a tree with an enormous 
nest of these birds, to which 1 
have given the appellation of 
republicans; and as soon as I 
arrived at my camp, I despatched 
a few men with a waggon to 
bring it to me, that I might 
open the hive and examine its 
structure in its minutest parts. 

When it arrived t cut it to 
pieces with a hatchet, and saw 
that the chief portion of the 
structure consisted of a mass of 
Bushman’s grass, without any 
mixture, but so compact and 
firmly basketed together as to 
be impenetrable to the rain. 

This is the commencement of 
the structure; and each bird 
builds its particular nest under 
this canopy, the upper surface 
remaining void, without, how- 
ever, being useless ; for, as it 
has a projecting rim and is a 
little inclined, it serves to let 
the rain-water run off, and pre- 
serves each little dwelling from 
the rain. Figure to yourself a 
huge, irregular, sloping roof, 
all the eaves of which are com- 
pletely covered with nests 
crowded one against another, 
and you will have a tolerably 
ac^rate idea of these singular 
edifices. Each individual nest 
is three or four inches in dia- 
meter, which is sufficient for the 
bird. But as they are all in 
contact with one another around 
the envei, they appear to the 
eye to form but one building, 
sad are distingoishaUe from ewoh other only by 
» little external aperture, wii^ch senes as an 
intranet to the nest ; tnd even this is some- 


of the fraternity at large, who will derive 
from it a common advantage. The nest it 



I times common to three diffisreat lest^ tm • 
which is situated at the bottom and the othU 
two at the sides.** 
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BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE 
CUSTOMS. 

After all, say the philosopRers of eighteen 
hundred juid fifty-five, love and gain are the 
only objects in the world ; and we believe the 
pliilosophers. The life which at least one- 
half the populations long to live is a life of 
love ; their hopes (we speak of women, and 
are not ashamed) all pomt and centre to a 
’ loving home with a loving husband in it — with 
by and by some children and some new affec- 
tions. To every woman that is t/ie happine^ 
i worth living for; and, to young women, it 
does not seem worth living for any other hap- 
piness. And even the sterner half of the 
creation, thongh it it outwardly so much 
dev'oted to the pursuit of wealth or power, is 
little less influenced ^trough the affections. 
We all know well enough that thou^ Bromi 
spends nine hours a day at his counting-house 
in the City, and Robinsott as many in his 
factory, and Jones dreams all that time away in 
his study — counting-house, factory, study, and 
all they contain might go to the winds, and 
welcome, rather than the dear little wives of 
these men forget their old affection, and have 
no kisses re^y afte* breakfast and before 
. dinner. The merchant cares a great deal for 
' his ships that sail upon the sea ; he cares 
about one thing only ^tter : and that is, that 
his proud and darling daughter should consort 
not with an unworthy man, or a poor one. 

So love and weaRh are interesting to 
everybody, though 

Love has been a vltlaiB 

Since the days of Troy and Helen, 

When be caused the oeath of Faria, 

And of many, many more— 

and though we are oostmually decrying the 
pomps and vanities of this wieked world, as 
well as all the sinful liisia of the flesh. 

From time immemorial, and in all quarters 
of the globe, savage or oiviliaed, marriage and 
giving m marriage has been attended by rites 
'and ceremonies sufficiently wtpressive of the 
high sense which almost uiuversally attaches 
to the most sacred and the most important of 
onr institutions. Numerous mad most various 
these ceremonies are, differing with every age 
and every people; but none without some 
strong points of interest, not only of them- 
selves, but in reierence to the manners and 
habits of thought among the ^ple to whom 
they appertain. In onr own land, where the 
near and dear relation of marriage has jnot 
always been held in the t uwr cr e n ce it now is, 
these rites and customs have been very various, 
( and we are going to give some account of them. 
, We shall probably, however, ind none quite so 
striking as those hinted at in a eertadn oM 


play with a very libellous title, “A Woman’s 
a Wether Cocke,” in wliich occurs this passage. 

She is contracted, sir— nay, married ; 

Unto another man, though it want forme : 

And such strange passages and mutuall vowes, 
*Twoulii make your short haire start through your 
blackc 

Cap— should you but beare it. 

In old times, priests were not nearly so 

E lentiful as blackberries. Numerous were the 
ttle villages, consisting of a doten or twenty 
cottages, and trenched round with woods and 
roads impassable — wiiich, unable to maintain 
a priest, seldom saw one. He was a travelling 
priest whom tliey did see — a clergymau who 
came round once a year or so to do up the 
marriages and christenings in a compendious 
manner scarcely sacred. In those times, con- 
sequently, a l^troUtal was often of much 
greater significance than now : when, indeed, 
betrothals arc very imromantic and unreal 
affairs, passing under the dreadfully unpoetical 
name of “engagements.” A betrothal then 
had all the effect of a regular marriage now ; 
the rites of matrimony coming afterwards to 
sanctify an engagement already all fulfilled. 
This contract was called by the Danes J/ami 
fesiing ; among tbeir descendants our vil- 
lagers, it was known as hand feutiug^ a term 
which still retains its use and old signification. 
Traces of this custom were to be found in our 
\illugei and in Scotland until a late Mriod— 
latest of all, perhaps, is the Isle of rortland, 
whose inhabitants are very stow to adopt the 
usages of the mamlaad, and who, until very 
recently, intermarried strictly among them- 
selves. In their case, the rites of marriage 
were frequently delayed until family respon- 
sibilities began to threaten ; and there was the 
Ic^s shame in this shameful and dangerous 
custom, and the morals of the people were in 
some degree protected, that the rude islanders 
kept perfect faith with each other, and a man 
no more dreamed of abandoning his betrothed 
before the church had eanctihra their union 
than after. Traces of similar coatoms — faint, 
indeed, w'c are most happy to say, but not 
without a plausible amotint of certainty— -still 
exist in the Isle of Wight. 

In Wales, too, similar euftoiBB wore letaiood 
I until a very recent date; and even now we 
may sec them quoted in fiuuiy newspaper para- 
graphs. There the lover us^ (and perhi^ in 
some districts the usage is retained) to visit his 
•woetheart in the evening, and make love to 
her in her chamber after she had nsriind. 
These meetings were conducted with perfiwt 
innocence ; and the faith of the •• 

firm as that of the Portland folk, llie onstom 
is said to have originated from the scarettf of 
fuel (and the Wrish are prowhkdly thmfly)* 
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and the obvious difficulty of making soft 
speeches in the cold. As wives, the Welsh 
women are faithful, dutiful, and affectionate. 
According to old custom, when it is settled 
that a wedding is to take place, a few days 
previous to its solemnisation the parents of the 
parties held what they called a bidding, or 
meeting of their friends, at their separate 
houses. The male friends were the chief at- 
tendants at the bridegroom’s house — women at 
the bride’s. The men, over potations of ale, 
made such donations of money as they could 
afford ; the women, over the cup that cheers, 
made presents in kind — as cheeses, butter, tea, 
fitc. Large sums of money and stores of pro- 
visions were often thus contributed to set the 
young couple up in lile ; but the custom is 
rather too eleemosynary, and, too much a tax, 
|o find favour in modern times ; and it is almost 
extinct. 

Wo may as well now finish what we have to 
say of the Welsh, as we find it described to 
our hands. According to what may be termed 
national usage, on the night previous to the 
wedding, a few of the bridegroom’s friends 
proceeded to the bride’s bouse to see if she 
were safe. Her friends concealed licr os they 
best could, either by disguising her or hiding 
her iu some out-of-the-way nook ; but alter 
some difficulty, real or pretended, the lady was 
discovered, and the party sat down to make 
merry. Isext morning tlie bridegroom’s p.irty 
again appeared, and demanded tlie bride. Her 
father made a roundabout, eqlu^ocul sort of 
refusal ; but at length produced her, when she 
was mounted hehind one of the besiegers, who 
then trotted her off to church. Here the 
bridegroom was iu readiness ; and they were 
married with the familiar ritual; only that 
when he came to the words, “ With my body 1 
thee worship, and with all my worldly goods I 
thee endow,” the bridegroom produced what 
money he had about him, and gave it, with the 
ring, to the clergyman. The latter took his 
fee, delivered the remiainder to the bride, and 
the ritual, in usual form, was continued. This 
was the custom up to a very receut day, and 
may be so stiU in tlie more retired provinces. 
Before the bridegroom rose iu the morning, he 
made presents to bis wife. 

In Scotland affairs were not quite so well. 
Sir John Sinclair, in his “ Statistical Account 
of Scotland,” published in ITOd-, gives an 
aceoant of a fair which used to bo annually 
held iu Dumfries, at the meeting of the Black 
and White Beks. “ At that fair,” he says, “ it 
was tlie custom for the unmarried persons of 
both sexes to choose a companion, according to 
their Uking, with whom they were to live till 
that time next year. Tins was called hand 
faaiina. or hand in Tf ihisv 


SIS 


with each other at that time, they continned 
together for life ; if not, they separated, and were 
free to make another choice, as at first.” Here 
is another blessed instance of the goodness of 
the good old times. Tlie effect of such a custom 
upon the manners of the people is not to be 
calculated; it must have demoralised them,, 
and made immense miseries and trouble ; since 
it was not nccessaiy for the parties to offree on 
separation. There was this saferaard, how- 
ever, such as it was, that if a child was bom 
during the hand fasling period, the person who 
insisted on separation l^re the responsibility 
of its support. 

That simihr customs prevailed in many parts 
of England is proved % many a passage in 
quaint old books, as in “The Christian State 
of Matrimony” (1543), the author of which 
very gravely rebukes them, lie warns “ everye 
reasonable and tionest parson (person) to be- 
ware that in contractyng of maryage they dys- 
serablc not, nor set forthe any lye. Every 
man lykewyse (says he) must esteme the parson 
to whom he is handfasted, none otherwyse 
than for his owne spouse, though as yet it be 
not done in the church uer in the streate.** 
Better still is the advice, “ After the hand- 
fast\ nge and inak) ng of the contracte ye church- 
goyng and weddyng should not be differred too 
long for the author explains with great care, 
as regards handfasting, “into this dysh hath 
the Dyvcll put his foote, and mengled it wyihe 
many wyeked uses and coustumes.” 

A proof of the prevalence of snch ** cons 
tumes” is found iu the fact that other old 
writers do not look upon them with nearly so 
serious a conntenance. Even Kicharde Whit- 
forde, a “professed Brother of Syon,** who- 
wrote “ A Werke for Householders*' in 1537^ 
only blames these sinful contracts when they 
arc made secretly. Ho reprehends those who 
simply make “ a contracte promyse, and gyve 
fay the and trouthe unto eche other, sayng, 
‘ Here I lake thee, Margery, unto my wyfe, 
and tliereto I plyght the my troth. And she 
agaync unto him in lyke maner.’ ” The pro- 
fessed brother of Syon declares it is great 
jeopardy to make such contracts secretly and 
alone, without records (witnesses), which snould 
be two at the least. 

Nor have wo to congratulate ourselves that 
this state of things prevailed in distant and 
unenlightened villages alone. More than a 
century later than the period at which the 
above passages were printed, the coryugal con- 
dition of the British people, high or low, in 
cities or in villages, was most degraded, l^m. 
the “glorious restoration,” as it was called 
when vice, and dehauciiery, and the worst kinds 
of folly came in with the merry monarch, until 
oritUwi hwt- spvpufv nr ei^rhtv veftrs rruir- 
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riage iras a mockeiy, tnd virtue or good morals meutary debates. To put an end to this 
sometiung to lau^ at. abominable state of things, a new marriam 

** Erom 1661 to 1751,” most truly says a bill was introduced, in 1753, by Lord Hara- 
tecent writer, speaking of the relations of wicke. In the Commons it was bitterly op- 
Jnorals to the increase of population, “the posed. Mi*. Fox, who had himself married 
morals of Great Britain were of the loosest clandestinely the eldest daughter of the Bake 
dee^ption. Profligacy was fashionable ; irre- of Richmond, contended that it would be of 
igion was fasliionable ; gambling was fashion- the most dangerous consequence to the female 
able; drunkenness was fashionable; duelling sex, and that it would endanger our very 
was fashionable ; debt was very fasliionable existence ; for that without a continuous supply 
indeed. What could the common people do of laborious and industrious poor no nation 
but imitate their betters P On the scandalously could long exist, which suppjy could only be 
merry reign of Charles the Second we need got by promoting marriage among such people, 
not dwell, save to remark that Dryden, the Mr. Nugent said that a public marriage was 
poet-laureate, in a poem supposed to be written against the genius and nature of our people, 
under the direct inspiration of his sacred and that our people were exceedingly fond of 
majesty (Absalom and Achitophel), directly private marriages, and saving a little money, 
advocated polygamy. The Court of William Finally, Mr. Charles Tovnishend, laying his 
and Mary was frigidly decorous ; and Queen hand on his heart, declared it one of the most 
Anne was chaste, formal, and devout (Chester- cruel enterprises against the fair sex that ev^ 
field called her so byway of reproach) ; hut the entered into the lieart of man, and suspected 
state of society daring the reigns of the two some latent design in it to secure all the 
first Georges was as grossly immoral as it w'as heiresses in the kingdom to the eldest sons of 
tastelesdy stupid. In the first reign we have noble and rich families. In spite, however, of 
the last instance of a worthless woman being the eloquence of the disinterested Fox, the 
raised to the British peerage — the Countess of patriotic Nugent, and the sentimental Towns- 
Ym'mouth. The law of marriage was slight, hend, the bill, after some violent debates, one 
involved, in bad odour, and .so perplexing that of which continued until three o’clock in the 
it was often resorted to as a means of seduction, morning, and after a wise and luminous speech 
The institution of marriage itself was rapidly from Solicitor-General Murray, afterwards 
falling into disuse and contempt. You could Lord Mansfield, passed the Commons, and be- ' 
be married when and where you liked, or not came law. Mr. Keith and his brethren of the 
at all. There were infamous dens in tlie Fleet Fleet found that their occupation was gone, i 
where ragged-cassocked divines, redolent of Marriages, by the new law, were obliged to be 
the aqwi vifee bottle, and the onion and tobacco entered in the parish register, and a strict line 
odours of Mount Scoundrel, were always ready of demarcation was drawn between tlie married 
to perform the marriage-ceremony for half a and the unmarried. Experience soon showed 
guinea, or less, the witness being some boon that, instead of stopping raairiage and the 
companion of the parson, or his servant-maid, growth of population, the Act had tlie contraiy 
One Mr. Keith had a ‘marriage shop’ in May effect, by divesting the marriage-ceremony of 
Fair, where upwards of 6,000 marriages were disgraceful associations, and by making it, not 
celebrated annually, with promptitude and des- n mere verbal promise, but a life contract.”* 
patch, and at a very low rate indeed. In the A more important consequence, however, 
countiy there were itinerant raarryers, who than the grow'th of population was the growth 
went hy the CTacefuHy-dignified and canonical of good morals and decent manners ; but it is 
names of hedge-parsons and couple-beggars, ^ very significant fact that far fewer children 
and who married a drunken tinker to a beggar’s the result of irregular unions than of those 
callet for anything they could get— -a shilling, sanctified by the sacrament of marriage. The 
a lump of bacon, or a can of small ale. Into population of Great Britain has increased at 
such utter contempt and scandal had our raatri- au immensely greater speed since the marital 
xnonisl polity followed, tiiat continental nations relations of the people have improved; and in 
lefused to recognise the legality of an English of the assertion of Mr. Nugent, that 

marriage ; and Holland and some other coun- public marriage was “ against the genius and 
tries compelled such of their subjects as had nature of our people,” wc find that “ our 
contracted a matrimonial alliance in England people” were only too glad to avail themselves 
to be married again publicly on their return, of the blessing of Heaven on unions declared 
These disgraceful fects are corroborated by and contracted in the face of the world. In 
Smollett, by Tindal, by the learned Picart, in 1766 (three years after the passing of the neir 
the ‘ Ceremonies and Belirious Customs of marri^e bill above referred to) the number of 
the Various Nations of the Known World,* by 
the newspapers of the day, and by the Parlia- 
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marriages was 50,973; in 1764, eight years 
after, they increased to 63,310 : by no means a 
proof that the people were averse to good 
morals. In the latter year the amiable Chester- 
field writes, “ The rage for marrying is very 
prevalent” — as if he were alluding (as the 
writer above quoted pertinently remarks) to 
the rage for South Sea Stock, or for wearing 
bag-wigs or high-heeled shoes. It is evident 
he thought it quite an odd thing — a “popular 
delusion;” but in this ra^e for marrying, when 
marriage had become what it ought to be, a 
holy institution, we perceive the haste of the 
people to cast out the immorality which had 
darkened their hoiries for centuries. 

( To be continued.) 

A NUT. 

Professor Whewell was asked by a lady 
for a cypher for her name. Whewell wrote 
the following on a slip of paper and presented 
it to the puzzled woman 

You O a O hut I O thee. 

O O no O, but O O me. 

O let, then, my O a O go. 

And give back 0 O 1 O tliee so. 

Our lady readers may find the interpretation 
interesting— if they can make it. 

^oticfs l0 ®0rr£Sp0iiirtntg. 

STAMPED EDITION OF THE MAGAZINE. 
In future, the E.volishwomin’s Domestic 
Magazine (stamped as a newspaper) will he for- 
warded from the Office to any part of the United 
Kingdom for an .annual subscription of three 
shillings, payable in advance. Single numbers 
forwarded free on receipt of three postage-stamps. 


THE ANNUAL PRIZES. 

In future, purchasers of the back volumes, by 
sending in the cheques to be found in each, will 
be entitled to a chance in the next distribution of 
Prizes, Purchasers of volumes which contain 
cheques for a stpccijfio prize may send them to the 
office, where tliey will be changed for new ones. 


PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 

Competitors are reminded tliat Essays on the 
Happiest Lot” must be sent in on or be- 
fore the l*.?th of February. The subject for the 
next Essay (to be printea in the April number) 
Is “ Poor Relations.” The prize in each case 
consists of a handsome volume. 


the prize work patterns. 

The prize for the best pattern of a purse in 
embrmdery (engraved on page 317) has been 
awarded to Elizabetu ; but wo arc compelled 
to avow tliat we received no pattern worthy of a 
iecotid prize. Patterns of the Oollak in Cao- 
chet (worked), announced for competition last 
month, «lwul^ sent in on or before the Pitli of 
the month. The next aubleet for oomnetition is 


a Knitted Neck-Tie in Shetland Wool. All 
patterns must be worked, and the description 
written from the working. The prize consists 
of a handsome volume or print. Unsuccessftil pat- 
terns returned on receipt of a stamped envdope. 


BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 

The Publishers beg to call attention to the 
Second Number of the ** Bots* Magazine,” just 
published. It contains, among other articles, 
amusing and instructive, the First Part of the 
Romantic History of the Conquest of Mexico by 
tlie Spaniards. 


We beg to acquaint our correspondents that 
we can take in no more unpaid letters. All let- 
ters, on whatever business, should be prepaid; 
and those which require a private answer should 
be accompanied by a poptage-stamp for return. 
Prospectuses or communications respecting the 
business of the Magazine are, of course, forwarded 
at our own expense ; but we cannot undertake to 
pay double postage for every application. 

Rose-bud Edging.— T he edging below is to 
please several fair correspondents, and is of the 



breadth desired, and may be worked either for aa 
edging or for a handkerchief border. If the 
former, it most be worked in white cotton; if the 
latter, it may either all be worked in pink ingrain 
cotton, or the edging in white and the rose in 
red cotton ; or tlie contrary way, according to 
taste. 

An English Gibl writes very well. As to- 
gathering proofs of character from a particaiar 
stylo of penmanship, it is all nonsense. 

Laura and A subscriber.— Pimpernel may 
be had from the herb shops, distilled like elde?^ 
flowers, or lavender. 

Lydia.— We regret tliat Ltdxa has been at any 
trouble, and will endeavour to remedy the evil. ^ 

Declined.— The “Lament of a Lov«r“ (al- 
most too true to lifeL— M* iXtBM ad- 


m 


SICK-ROOM AND NITRSERI, 


dressed to any particular per'?on have little inte- 
rest for c:enerai readers, at best.)— “A Mother’s 
Address to her Son.”—** Vernal V’olume ” 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S FUND, 

“ Outt Soldiers. —Hannah sujrffcsts that all the 
lady subscribers to the Englishwoman's Domes- 
9«c Maoakine should contribute a little sixpence 
toFWKrd the comfort of our unconquerable army 
isu the East— to form a little ^‘Englishwoman’s 
Jand,’’ and to be placed at the disposal of the 
Editor. We are flattered by the compliment; 
and if the idea be carried out, or to whatever ex- 
tent it may be carried out, we shall only be too 
happy to use the utmost diligence in finding out 
how such a fund might best be applied.” 

The foregoing was inserted in the January 
number of the Englishwoman’s Domestic Ma‘- 
•oazine; and although we heiulily approved 
Hannah’s suggestion, we did not suppose that 
there would be many responses, as I'e conceived 
most of our subscribers had already, througli one 
ohannel or another, contributed to the comfort of 
those brave men uyion whom all eyes are fixed. 
We tove, however, rweived so many let'ers writ- 
taa in muA earnest and good feeling, pi^essing us 
to urije the appeal on o«r subscribers, that we feci 
boWMltedo eo. We beg to repeat, therefore, that 
we aludl gkaiy receive, and carefully apply to a 
paspoee at the moment most exifi^nt, any contri- 
Mms to Englishwoman’s Fund.” Stamps 
BUj be sent. The Publishers of the Ma^zine 
have already forwarded several hundred volumes 
(of variotts kinds) for the use of the sick and 
wounded at Scutari, and as many more await 
the pleasure of the Secretarr-at-War. 

Next mouth we will publish a list of the con- 

trfitatoxs. 1 


GxoaoB.r>-We eaunot possibly state (because 
we cannot possibly know) “ whether a number 
between 2,0(X) and 2,190 will ga<n a prize.” On re- 
Ihrence to an aanouneement above, our corres- 
pondent win perceive that he can have any num- 
ber of the Mafaxine forwarded tree to his address 
on receipt of three stamps. 

Hensistta is mistakea. The reply in our last 
month was net intended tor her, but for another 
Henrietta; to whom we are not nearly so much 
obliged. The present Henrietta’s story, however, 
we are compelled to decline. 

Ghaslotte K.—]ldSS. are returned on receipt 
of a stamped env^pe. 

E. R. (or any Subscriber), should she obtain a 
prize, may “ have the amount in books” if she 
chooses. 


M. G.— We are not acquainted with the work. 

A SACBXLOx»~Tour poem without a name 
Mardty reaches the standart of the Magazine. 

S. h. M.— We do not think smokiug (quite in 
moderation) iniurious. 

Anxsons.— Not after eight years. If abandoned, 
the law will compel tee grandparents of a child 
to contribute to its support. 

Fatberless FANirr is referred to the wrapper. 

Feancbs’ best plan would be to take the dress 
to a dressmaker of taste, and leave the question to 
tier Judgment. 

Fekelofe.— S ee the “ Sick Room*' column of 
the pr.scnt msmber. 

A SaxTOP^A Sbxtom's presence ia not necer- 
earp at the ballot for the prizes. In no single 
inftasoeliMa whmerbeenpreMntatthe 


Skk |lomn nxtb IturEtrg 

How TO GET Sleep.— Difficulty in going to 
sleep is a common affliction, and a worse one 
than might be supposed ; but in half the cases it 
i.s a Self-inflicted misery. Idleness is not the least 
frequent cause; and w’o are afraid, therefore, that 
the following remcdic.s for sleeple.ss nights will 
not be tried by all who deplore their misery Find- 
ing yourself restless, rise, and rub your limbs 
with a good coarse towel, or a flesh brush, or even 
with your hands. Or before retiring take a cold 
bath, and inib vourself well down before you get 
out of it. Or if you don’t like^old baths, have a 
warm one. Or have a good brisk walk in the 
open air ; or if this is too much for you, run up 
and down stairs a half dozen times, and then to 
bed dircftiy.— Ry doing this a few times, and 
then continuing the means occasionally, you will 
regiin the old habit of going to sleep at once. 
Ihaltliy people always sleep well ; people cannot 
be he.'dthy wlio do not bathe often and take good 
e.verei'-e. A pillow stufled with hops acts as a 
uarcotie. 

Bath^.— A little more about bathing, a suiiject 
we shall never liave done enforcing on our readers* 
attention. Fre<}uont bathing, temperance, and 
evereise, if yiersevoredin by the whole community 
for one month, would hiue two useful results for 
.society: tlie country would be twice as healthy, 
and Indf the medicjil profes.sion would be off a 
soldiering in the Crimea— having nothing else 
to do. There arc all sorts of baths— hot, 
tepid, vapour, shower, plunge, hip, &c. ft;c. 
Hot and vapour baths are tor the sick, and 
are extremely useful. A vapour bath, for 
those who suffer from rheumatism or gout, 
may be made thus:— Place a bucket of boiling- 
water under the ch.iir on which you are seatM, 
causing yourself, bucket, chair, and all, to be 
surrounded with blankets. When the vapour 
decreases, the bottom of the blanket ma v be lilted, 
and a hot brick dropped into the peii.— The plunge 
bath is not so accjessible. It is cold, or cool ; and 
one or two plunges and out again will produce 
more benefit than to remain in it ; we speak es- 
pecially ot weak or sick people. The shower bath 
we do not recommend at all. It may do for mem 
or women tii the prime of life and liealth, but 
not tor chiklren and old people. To pregnant 
W’oini'n it is highly dangerous. The best bath on 
the whole, fin* sick or bale, is the hip bath. Fill 
your bath with water coM if you can possibly 
bear it (and if you are well)-af any rate, merely 
tepid. Move your limbs well in the water tor a 
quarter of an hour, get out, and rub yourself with 
a couple of rough towels till your skin begins to 
resent the usage. If you have no regular bath, fill 
a big pan or washing-tub, get into it, and sponge 
and sluice yourself welL It is aa good a bath as 
any. 

CoD-LivEE OrL.— There can be no doubt of tee 
extraordinary efflcaoy of ood- liver oil in several 
diseases besides that in which it is oftenest recom- 
mended. Cod-liver oil, however, is extremely 
liable to adulteration, and the rather high priua 
at which th ' good article must necessarily be sold 
is found to tempt to this most dishonest' practice. 
We advise our mends not to buy it anywhere ; a 
physician will be glad to name some tradesman 
in whom he has c»nfideiioe. The pale or vtrjf 
refined oil is uaelemi. 

Chre fOR A Couan.—Marsb mallow roOt, and 
liquorice root, half an ounce each, boiled in a pint 
Of water hfi it (the water) is reduced one third, is 
good tor a cough. Half a teacuptol Ehouid hs 
taken tern times ft day. 
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CJoFFEE Stains, Mud SplasheSj&c., will mostly 
ffive way to tht* lose of soap ami water. Curd 
soap siifmld l>« applied for this purpttse. Obsti- 
nate stiiins which will not yield to these treat- 
ments must be submitted to the bleaching powers 
of the fumes of burning sulphur. This is <*on- 
venientl.v appli< d by igniting some bnmstone 
under a cone or funnel made of cai dboard. The 
stains must be wetted, and then held over the 
top of the little chimney until they disappear. 

T&ACInq Paper.— Steep sheetsbf suitable paner 
in a htrong solution of gum arabic.and afteiwards 
take oft’ the superfluity of the liquid by pressing 
each sheet between two others of similar paper, 
but dry. It will be found that the three sheets 
are converted into a first-rate tracing paper. It is 
indispensable that the solution be strong, about 
the consistence of boiled oil. Paper prepared as 
above directed possesses every requisite that can 
be wished for. 

Cbmen r FOR GtAsa oe China.— The expressed 
juice of garlic is a jpod cement for glass or china 
articles. We opine it would be better if mixed 
with a little of the ash of a bui’nt oyster-shell. 

To Preserve Water-colour, Chalk, and 
OTHER Drawings, place a sheet of gl.iss in front, 
a sheet of cardboard or millboard behind, and 
then paste a narrow slip of coloured paper along 
the edge. 

W ooD Stain.— A decoction of walnut or hickory 
bark, with a smallquantity of alum in it, to give 
permanency to the colour, makes an excellent dye 
for white woods. 

Grease Spots,— To obliterate grease spots from 
white silk or satin, wo may proceed as directed 
for coloured silks; but acid, truit, ink, glove 
marks., stains from j^atieinea’s coats, require a 
differeut Umstaaeat. Tham marks are getierally 
removad by damping the part with oxalic acid 
dissolvod in wahn* ; abcK^ the ei^th part of an 
ounce ina wine-glawfui of water is strong enough- 
The oonmon of lemons in water also answer 
For grease spots uprn cloth and all binds 
uf woollen goods, soap and water nuyr bo used 
without tear, provided it is well wajdicd out after- 
wards. Fuller’s earth, or powdered French 
chalk* made into a paste with water, and laid 
upon the part, is, however, the best appUcaut, to 
ha brushed out when dry. 

▲ Htirr FOR Wasacnq Day.- A little pipe<clay 
diwolvied in the water employed in washing will 
elsMU the dirtiest Uuea ttioroughly* with about 
oaa half the labour, and Aili oue half less soap. 
Rjljidrn thedothes win te ISHiroved in colour. 

Wash CuNTScr-Tulce two pounds of rictv 
aadhsil it in two galkws of waitsr to become 0^ 
TheB pour the whole into a tab; let it stiukd^ 
^ soo mw of about the wtumth uwml in wartdng 
ootommdnMas; &pa put^diMhua^ use 


_ 1 rtoe inslea^ of aoap. Wakh tt watil the ditrt 
aeems to have been got out. Then boil the same 
<iuntitity of rice as a^ve, but strain the rice, and 
mix it (tlie rice) with clear warm water. W ash 
the ofaints In this again till quite clean ; then rinse 
It in the water strained flrom the last dose of rice, 
and this will answer the end of starch. If a gown, 
it mutt be taken to ^eoes ; and when dried, be 
oftreful to lay as smooth as possible* 

To CutAN Goi«d ahp 8ilvi» Lacb.— S ew the 
teoe in a dean linen clMh, boll it in a quart of soft 
w a ter mul a quarter pound of soap, and wash it in 
cold water. If tarnished, apply a little warm 
opirits of wine to the tariAea parts. 


Sttit anil ®ttis5>oin. 

A German priest was walking in procession at 
the head of his parishioners ovtr culii\ ated fields, 
in order to procure a blessing on the crnp<i. When 
he came to one of unpromising appearance ho 
would pas.s on ; saying, “ Here prayers and sing- 
ing will avail nothing ; this must have manure.” 

Wisdom is the talent of buying virtuous plea- 
snres at a cheap rate. 

I remember (says Wesley) hearing my father 
say to my mother, “ How could you have the psi- 
tience to tell that blockhead the same thing twenty 
times over*’’ “Why,” said she, “if 1 had told 
him but nineteen times, I should have lost my la- 
bour.” 

“Madam,” said Old Roger to his landlady, “in 
primitive countries, Deef is often the legal tender; 
but, madam,” said he emphatically, striking his 
fork into the steak before him, “all the law in 
Christendom couldn’t make this beef tender.” 

Woman’s silence, though it is less firvquent, sig- 
nifies much more than man^s, 

*• Young man, do you know what relations you 
sustain 111 this world f” said a minister to a young 
man of his congregation— “ Yes, sir,” said the 
hopeful convert ; “ two cousins and a graxid- 
mother ; but I don’t mean to sustain them muoh 
longer.” 

“ Ten measures of garrulity,** says the Talmud, 
“ w< nt down upon earth, and the women took 
nine.’’ 

He who anticipates calamities suffers them 
twice over. 


Katb.— W emmpeee you don’t believsio 
philtres. It would save us a world of anxiety V 
some of our correspondents woiidd. Tben,!nrtinft 
of bewildering cursives to find advice tor ja mef 
ladies who love their loves, but wbooe loves dnsra 
love them, we might insert in the colnnua deec^ai 
to Cookery or the Sick-Boom some sueli reclMi 
as these, taken frinn the ancients* Fnst vmtth 
yourtoibd. Then catch your ants. IMyosruate 
oat your toed; then ti^ the bones ol his 
side, pound them, mix with win& and admbuator 
to the obdurate one privately. In & Bifetie vrhftii 
he will become a very warm lover.and nkuomiely 
the “ happiest of men.” But be sure to take tlm 
bones firom the left side; the bones of the 
side areof a different qmdity* wd good to milka 
people bate you. Or yon may drees a lizard or 
two HI any enticing Ibnn tor supper. Ormakitn 
dish of calves’ binins— miagUag « Utile doves’ 
blood in the loved om^ beer. Or powder BM 
bow of saskes, and adwitolBer pUgrtol^in a 
apoonltd of sugar. Or tie the adder oi a lvsnn 
iNHmd your lea arm. Ormakeforyowrboiovedifc 
pie of young swallows who have died a natu:^ 
death with their mouths open. To do thK take 
a nest of swallows and place them out in the - 
garden till they are famished ; and choose for yomp 
pie those which die with their beaks open. Tha 
birds deceased with their beaks shut would 
operate against your wis^ Or what do wnt 
think of two or three hairs from a wolfs tail— 
buttered? Such are tbs recipes handed down to 
us by thf wisdom of the ancients, and we rec^ 
mend them to the attention of our readers Wo 
may remark, however, that Lucuilus, the Ronusa 
genVal, is said to havefirst lost his rsMon throu^ 
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such affectionate confections that the poet Lu 
cretins was killed througli them and Cains Ca 
li{^ula one of the most remarkable men ol the 
country driven to madness by a philtre ad- 
ministered by his wife Cfiesonia What does this 
prove however, but that accidents will happen 
m the best regulated families^ Have not baoies 
manifold been killed by Daffy 6 Elffar and God 
frey s Cordial « 

Helen Esthek— So much depends upon the 
nature and importance of the secret that we can 
not give an opinion upon your statement The 
idea m our miuds, however, is to let take 

their course 

Polly —In innocence there is always prudence 
Why shouldn't one kiss her sweetheait at 
parting ? 

Lizz —You may veiy properly accept the in 
vitation as it was made, and make your visits 
sans ceremome 

Alma is one of the thousand She is ** very 
much attached to a gentleman who has as yet 
made no i eturn ” He is ten years her senior, and 
in much better circumstances than Alma Alma 
has known him about a year and from the first 
has loved him dearly And it makes her very 
unhappy for though he is very politi and atten 
uve, she is amaid he has no stronger feeling than 
friendship for her —We have certainly no advice 
to give in such a case, except * to suffer and be 
strong ' to suffer as little as possible, and get 
over It and forget it as quick as possible 
Despondino — It 18 very unfortunate, but no 
doubt will soon be explained 
J. J P —Our notice ot this gentleman’s letter 
has provoked several replies of a sympathetic 


kind But it may be unkind, and we do not care 
—we dechne to allow any of our fair corres 
pondents to have anything to do with him 
Ada Lioeia — “ I have been now for some years 
engaged to a young gentleman five years my 
senior and my love has been reciprocated Time 
after time has been set for our union, and as 
often has it been postponed to some future time. 
A slight feud has at last taken place betwixt our 
families and it is their positive wish that the en- 
gagement should at once and for ever be broken oft. 
Now, Mr Editor, we are both very much against 
such a course of proceedings his profession en- 
ables him to live in much the same style os my 
I own family, and his practice yi on the increase. 
Shall we, then, set aside the wishes of our friends, 
and make a match of it without their consent, 
as I feel sure that now will never be obtained ? 
Or what do you think would be the best course 
to pursue * tor I feel I can never love another 
as 1 have loved him It the engagement be 
broken off by mutuvl consent, would it be 
prudent to retain the presents or to return 
them with the letters ? By replying to these my 
earnest inquiries, you will ever oblige^’ &c — 
We can hardly counsel matches against the I 
consent of parents But doesjthe ‘feud relate ' 
to the maten * That is an important pai t of the 
question , for it the quarrel is confined to 
matters apart from Ada s engagement \\ e cer 
tainly do not think the parents justified m in 
sistmg on the sacritice of tneir childrens leelings 

Constant Readeb— A fraid it is too late to 
write or to speak 

Millicent Maby— A ffect a cool demeanour, 
such stratagems are fair m love 


CROCHET LACE 



Iplam info fth chain to form a round loop, 8 cham, 1 double crochet mto centre of next 7, repeat. 

double crochet into ^und loop, 6 chain , repeat 8rd row same as 1st working !dC mto 
centre of 5 chain in last row tpw same as second— Then worit the edge round the pointa aa 
1 between each pomt wherS there are onlfT 

9 DC intoeach 8 c^iOiShd 7 DC info 6 chain 8rd row— 8 ohain, 1 DC into centre of 


and between the pobkt. work S chrtn:^ rew-iroC tato ie* T 
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X 

On the folio win morning, ven ciily, as 
llip sclioolmistir stood at liisdooi, the 

bright, wliohsoiiH iir, nul litlioldin^ tlic 
windows of the iibin,, sun, ind the 11 isliing 
dew-drops on the icd vine Ic ivts, hr houd the 
sound of wheels, ind saw Mi Ih mb \1( r niid his 
Mih drive down the villij^i stmt in then old- 
tdsliioned cliaisc known by ill tin hoys in 
townas‘ 1h( aik,’ 'Lli( old white h rsi , that 
lor so many years had stamped it funerals, 
and gnawed the lops of so ni iny posts, ind 
iniagmtd he killed so many flies hcciuse he 
wagged the stump ot a tail, and fin illy h id been 
the cause of so much discoid in tlie parish, 
seemed now to make common cause with his 
iiiastei, cund stepped as if endeavouring to 
YOL. III. 


shako the dust from his fec^ as he p sed 
thiough the ungi iti ful m 11 igi In ’• the 
a\lc tree hung suspi iidi d i h itlicr tn n ind 
in the cli use , between tlie two m n] fs n is 
alir.,( huid-box, which loieid Mi 1’ nlcxter 
to let his legs hang out of tlm \ chicle ind give 
him the air of imifiting tlie bcnptiiril lie- 
h i\iour of his hoise ivdy and fiom i dis- 
f incc he sduted tin schoolin istei, Wiio saluted 
him 111 return, with a te ir in his e^e, th it no 
mill siw, but winch, nevertheless, was not 
unsf en 

“Faiewell, poor old man’” said the school- 
master willnn himscll, as he shut out the cold, 
autumnal air, and entered his comfortable 
study VVe are not worthy of thee, or we 
should haie had thee with us for ever. Go 


m 
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bidt agi^ te ilta % duMhood, the 

aoene Di Ihwie eany Ihbovrs and thine «n^ 
lofe; kfcthv di^ Mvhere thegrhijWit «4 
lihe the emueot of etendl^, kt tl«aev|ettt Of 
life coil it^ round and wsb its t«S mk» its 
month, and be still fiom aO its Idsnifi im 
everatore 1 1 wooldnot call thee baeh; isr it 
is bdter thou shoiddst be urheie flkem asl than 
amid the angry ocmtentioiieof tins Mttk tovn.** 

. Kot all took leave of the <dd dacgynum in 
so kmdlv a sfint £mM, them vas a pretty 
general fee^ of refief in the v2lsge, as srhen 
one gets rid of an i&*ittag garaii^ oar old- 
fashioned bat^ wbieb one nmther w»hes to 
wear, nor is mite wiffing to threw sway. 

Thus Mr, readnier departed fioai the vil- 
lage. A few slkre r n i ds howas acea at 
a full traiinng; or pnenl KBster of iSka 
militia, making a pups on honebadc, with his 
eyes wide open; a p esfor ma nee in whicli hr 
took evident drfk^d, as it gave hmi an qp 
portnnity of goiiig pate at luge iato aome of 
the blooekstesrepaignB of theaBCtentHebrevi. 

s. 

Eon a while the sehoolmaster walked to and 
fro, looking at the ideaiu of the sunshine on 
the carpet, and revoiing in hts dk^-^Beams of 
unwritten hooka, aosd hterasy Imk. With 
these day-dreaaas miiigled eonfsaedly the pat- 
tering of little and the zaurnwi^ said 
cooing of hxs children oveihead. His plans 
that morning, cosdd he have executed them, 
would have filled a shelf in his library with 
poems and romances of his own creation. But 
suddenly the vision vanished; and another 
from the actual world took its place. It was 
the canvas-covered cart of the outcher, that, 
like the flying wigwam of the Indian tale, 
flitted before ^ eyes. It drove up the yard, 
and stopped at the back door ; and the poet 
felt that the sacred rest of Sunday, the God’s 
truce with worldly cares, was once more at an 
end. A dark hand passed between him and 
Ihn land of light. Suddenly closed the ivory 
0Kte of dreams, and the horn gate of evm-day 
& opened^ and he went forth to deal with the 
aua of fledi and Uood. 

“Aks!** said he, with a sigh; ^andnustmy 
life, tliau, aiways be like the Sabbatical lirer 
•f ^ Jews, iewang m full stream only on the 
aaventh day, and amy and arid aU the rest?” 

Then he thought ec hk beautiful wife and 
afaildveii, and addii^Jialf aloud — 

^ Mo ; not ao t Batner let me locdc upon 
the seven days of the wedc as the seven magic 
ikgaof davcha% eoela imredhod with the im»e 
oC u aeparete pkoet,. and mA posMsang m 
pplke power;, or aa the aavei^ sacred and 
iqirtnnoaeatQUM vliiekthe pinimof Mecca 
wrea feaandto H— flw wrer thaMriiiauidare mtho 


TalkysofUauah amd AUMkcureiiigthelk^ 
and saying at threw, is greit.*’* 

Be fomd Mr. Wilmerdings, ms butter, 
ikiiding beside hk cart, and Burrotmded by 
Ive ca^ that had risen simoltaBeonsly on 
them hind kn, to reoeive their ^otidiaii 
aunk^a me^ Mr. Wilmerdings not only 
supplied the vSkga with fresh provisions 
dauy, but he Hhewire weighed all the babies. 
There was hardk a ddU in town that had not 
hnng benretk hk steelyiids, tied in a silk 
hankerchief, tire reoveabk w«|^^ above sliding 
along the notdMd beani froni sight pounds 
to twelve. Be wm a ytmag aaan with a 
very froh awd my oeapliBBdiu and every 
Monday reo rei i g he appeared Erased in an 
eacecdogly whka frot^. He had lately 
married a minreer,who aald “l>iiB8table and 
ekvon-bnid, open-work mid coknind straws,” 
and thsfr bnMd4onr hnd loan to a neigh- 
bonring town to set • nm hanged for 
mnrdeiriag hk wile. Amarel hnge ox-horns 
bnuidKd from the caAe of hk slaughter- 
boose; sad sere it kaai the gnak pits of the 
tareciy, which itt flm adkariimstiwnght were 
fflkdwitikhlood! 

Terkm so two ren eohhl he more nnlike 
than lb. ChsnkiB «k Mr. Wilroerdin^. 
Upon sock a restiig, km opened the 
dm of hk di% life; opened isfe the school- 
room, the theaire of th«» Hfe-loiig labours, 
which theoTetiiea% are the most noble, and 
praetkaSy the meet veutioBs, in the world. 
Towards tkk as soos as brealfast was over, 
and be had |dayed a while with his children, 
he directed his steps. On his way, he had 
many glimpses into the lovely realms of M ature, 
and one into those of Art, through the medium 
of a placard pasted against a wall. It was as 
follows : — 

“ The subscriber professes to take profiles, 
plain and shaded, which, viewed at right 
angles with the serious countenance, are war- 
ranted to be infallibly correct. 

“No trouble of adorning or dressing the 
person is retired. He takes infents and chil- 
dren at sight, and has frames of sUskesto 
aceomnodate. 

“A nrofile is a ^Hireaited onifiinc of the ei- 
tenor form of any person’s face sad head, the 
use of which when seen tendli to viviiy the af- 
fections of those whom we esteem or lover. 

“"HfiiLiAH Bairraii.’* 

Ere long even this |^pM into the ideal 
world had vaokhedi aod^fekknaakboemd 
to the euth wkk a hundred hwkille thraadk 

whidbahaimiwdiiwAinfrwre a t n^^ md 
tonunitiig hkn; and it wim oaly with eoa^ 
siferabkekxt^aadkiiitevv^ tSMtkkmki 
cmaidaeretathnmofaldiankelkeiaBfk^ 



^ s^ioolWiilef^# wA & 
Armrf, w w y liie jit 'WwM httve beesy M set 
poetry ft<m withim g««M ^irosgii o^lmdc 
mA emkse is it. l^ie tmaahemA asd 
duide it reanofede a we& mto whieb stones as# 
rt^sh liafe been tlrnywn ; bot imdefnestli is 
a spring of &esh, pore water, whieh BotMQg 
external can eser ciheck or defile. 

XII. 

Mb. Psndextse had deported. Only a few 
old and middle-s^ied people regretted him. To 
these few, aomethu^ was waating in the service 
ever afterwards, 'rhey missed the accounts of 
the Ilehrew massacres, and the wonderful tales 
of the Zumxttnmrims ; they missed the venerable 
grey hair, and the voice that had spoken to 
th^ in childhood, and for ever preserved the 
memory of it in th^r hearts, as in the Eussian 
Cbureh the old hymns of the earliest centuries 
are still piously retained. 

The winter came, with all its affluence of 
snows, and its many candidates for the vacant 
pulpit. But the parish was difflcolt to please, 
as all parishes are ; and talked of dividing itself, 
and building a new church, and other extra- 
vagances, as all parishes do. Finally it con- 
duded to remain as it was, and the choice of a 
pastor was made. 

The events of the vnntcr were few in number, 
and can be easily described. The following 
extract from a school-girl’s letter to an absent 
friend contains the most important : — 

** At school, things have gone on pretty much 
as usual. Jane Brown has grown ve^ pale. 
They aay she is in a consumption ; but I think 
it is because she eats so many slate pencils. 
One of her shoulders has ^own a go^ deal 
higher than the other. Billy Wilmerdings 
has been turned out of school for playing truant. 
He promised his mother, if she wodd not whip 
him, he would experience religion. 1 am sure 
I wish he would ; for then ho would stop look- 
ing at me through the hole in the top of his 
desk. Mr. Churchill is a very curious man. 
To-day he gave us this question in arithmetic : 
* One-fifth of a hive of bees fiew to the Kadamba 
flower ; one-third flew to the Silanhara ; three 
times ^ diflerence of these two numbers flew 
tw an arbour; and one bee continued flying 
ahoaty, attracted on each side by the fragrant 
Ketalu and the Malati. What wae the number 
of b^ P* Mobody coisdd do the sum. 

**The church has been repaired; and we 
litve a new mahogany pulpit. Mr. Chwehill 
houfl^t the old one, and it put up in his 
nft ri y . What a strain man he is ! A good 
many mkAatm imv preached for ua. The 
one we like is Mr. jKaesoMgh. Artliar 
SasiOMghl Maotthal BroRteo^ He 

«e>r iMMttiM 


iMirl Areher^s ^ 

ienet a nm ; fie is a Thaddeus of Warsaw If 
1 Ihiidt he ie very handsome. And such ser^ 
asoRsf hmAitdSf written, so dSflbreiiC' 
froul ]£r. Beiidbxter*8l He has been iifr* 
vitedto settSeheru: but he cannot come ^ 
Spring. Iiast Sunday he preached about the 
ruing passion. saidy xbat once a Qermatf 

nobleman, when he was d^ng, had his hunting- 
horn blown in his bedroosiy and his hounds let^ 
m, springing and kotdh^id!)iOt^ and that 
so it was with the rtdnig paSsiose of men; 
even around the death-he^ at tibe weH-knowu 
signal, they howled and leaped about those 
that had fostered them 1 Beautiftd, is it not P 
and so original I He said in another sermon 
that disappointments feed and nourish ns in 
the desert places of life, as the ravens did the 
Prophet in the wilderness; and that as, iiif 
Catholic countries, the lamps lighted before 
the images of saints, in narrow and daugerotw 
streets, not only served as offerings of devotion, 
but likewise as lights to those 'vmo passed, so, 
in the dark and dismal streets of the cHv of 
Unbelief, every good thought, word, and deed 
of a man not only was an offering to Heaven, 
but likewise served to light him and others on 
their way homeward. I have taken a good 
many notes of Mr. Kavanagh’s sermons, which 
you shall see when you come hack. 

** Last week we had a sieigh ride, with six 
white horses. We went like the wind over 
the hollows in the snow. The driver called 
them ‘ thank-you-ma’ams,’ because they make 
everybody bow. And such a frantic hall ft 
we had at Beaverstock ! I wish vou had been 
there ! We did not get home till two o’cloek 
in the morning; and the next day Hester 
Green’s minister asked her if she did not fed 
the fire of a certain plaee growing hot under 
her feet while she was dancing ! 

The new fashionable boarcUng-scheol heginSi 
next week. The prospectus hm been sent to 
our house. One of the regulations », * Young 
ladies are not allowed to croM their benders in 
school P Pima says he never heard them called 
so before. (Md Mrs. Plainfleld is gone at las^ 
Just before she died, her Irish chamber-maid, 
asked her if she wanted to be buried with kmr 
false teeth in 1 There has not been a sing^ 


new engagement sinee yon went away; but 
somebody aslmd me the other day if yow wei# 
engaged to Mr. Pillsbury. I w» veiy 
Piltsbmy, indeed! He is old enough to be 
your fatM. 

"What a loug, rambling letter I am writjsg 
you! and on^ bmuseyottwiUbe an nau glijF 
us In stay awny and leave me aH alone, 
eedd have seen the moms lost night ! Bl# 

what agnoieI«nl*-o»iJ,yottdidnot idedbl 

Wai'liiotgM^^ Tern oumot 
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iMnr ^veiar in ihe 4iiy I wish you 
wesB Im wt^ pm* i know ym woulcl sm« 
palihiM iritlyitt my wmoh Hester aoes 

aotatalL jr^ a I Mmire the mcK^ she ta^rs 
I «n ronwtm ; «a4 ker part, if there is 
•ii.yihmff.she despises, it is the moon 1 and that 
fdm jmm a sn^, warn bed (oh, horrible !) 
to aSt^ moons in the universe T* 


*rHX events mentioned in this letter were the 
juincipal ones that occarred during the winter. 
!^e case of Billy Wilmerdings grew quite des< 
perate. In vain did his father threaten, and 
the schoolmaster expostulate ; he was only the 
more sullen and stubborn. In vain did his 
mother represent to his weaiy mind that, if he 
did not study, tlie boys who knew the dead 
languages would throw stones at him in the 
street ; he only answered, that he should like 
to see them try it. Till, finally, having lost 
many of his illusions, and having even discovered 
that his father was not the greatest man in the 
world, on the breaking up of the ice in the 
river, to his own infinite relief and that of the 
whole village, he departed on a coasting trip in 
a fore-and-aft schooner, which constituted the 
•ntire navigation of Fairmeadow. 

Mr. Churchill had really put up in his study 
the old white,’ wine-glass shaped pulpit. It 
•erved as a play-house for his children, who, 
whether in it or out of it, daily preached to his 
heart, and were a Uving illustration of the way 
to enter into the kingdom of heaven. More- 
over, he himself made use of it externally as a 
note-book, recording his many meditations with 
a TODcil on the wmte panels. The following 
wul serve as a specimen of this pulpit 
eloquence 

Morality, without religion, is only a kind of 
dead-reckoning — an endeavoxr to find our place 
on a cloudy sea by measuring the distance we 
have run, but without any observation of the 
heavenly bodies. 

Many readers judge of the power of a book 
by the shock it gives their femings — as some 
savBM tribes determine the power of muskets 
by tneir recoil; that being considered best 
v^ich fisirly prostrates the purchaser. 

Men of genius are often dull and inert in 
society ; as the blaring meteor, when it descends 
to earth, is only a stone. 

The natnral alone is permanent. Fantastic 
idols may be worshipped for a while ; but at 
Im^h they are ovex^med by the continual 
and silent progress of Troth, as the grim statues 
of Oopan have been poshed from their pedesti^ 
hy the growth of forest frees, whoi^ seeds 
mere aowu by the iriiid ia the nmmd walls. 


The eveiy-dey cafes and duties whtehmen 
call drudgery are the weights and 
of the ol^ of time, giving its pfendduih a free 
vibration, and its hands a regular motkm ; end 
when they cease to hang upon thewheriS^rim 
pendulum no longer swin^, the hands no hmgec 
move, the doric stands still. 

The same object, seen from the three different 
points of view— the Past, the Present, and the 
Future— often exhibits three different faces to 
us; like those sign-boards over shop doors 
which represent the face of « lion as we ap- 
proach, of a man when we are in front, and of 
an ass when we have passed. 

In character, in manners, in style* in all 
things, the supreme exceUence is umplicity. 

With many readers, brilliancy of style passes 
for affluence of thought : they mistake butter- 
cups in the grass for immeasurable gold-mines 
under ground. 

' The motives and purposes of authors are not 
always so pure and high as, in the enthusiasm 
of youth, we sometimes imagine. To many, 
the trumpet of Fame is nothing but a tin horn 
to call them home, like labourers from the field, 
at dinner-time; and they think themselves 
lucky to get the dinner. 

The rays of happiness, like those of light,, 
are colourless when unbroken. 

Critics are sentinels in the grand army of 
letters, stationed at the corners of newspapers 
and reviews, to challenge every new author. 

The country is lyric — the town dramatic. 
When mingled, they make the most perfect 
musical drama. 

Our passions never wholly die; but in the 
last cantos of life’s romantic epos, they rise up 
again and do battle, like some of Ariosto’s 
! heroes, who have already been quietly interred, 
j and ought to be turned to dust. 

I Tills country is not priest-ridden, bu pus 
ridden. 

Some critics have the habit of rowing np the 
the Heliconian rivers with their backs tnrned, 
so as to see the landscape precisely as the poet 
did not see it. Others see faults in a book 
much larger than the book itself ; as Saneho 
Panza, with his eyes bUnded, beheld from his 
wooden horse the earth no larger than a grain 
of mustard-seed, and the men and women on it 
as large as hazel-nuts. 

lake an inundation of the Indus is the course 
of Time. We look for the homes of onr child- 
hood— they are gone ; for the friends of 
childhood— riuy are gone. The loves end au- 
mosities pf ^outh, where. ere thi^P Bw^t 
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lUce ^ camps that had been pitched in 
sahdy bed of the river. 

As no saint can be canonised until the 
Devil’s Advocate has exposed all lus evil deeds, 
and ^owed why he should not be made a saint, 
so no poet can take his station among the gods 
until Ihe critics have said all that can be said 
against him. 

It is curious to note the old sea-margins of 
human thought. Eacii subsiding century re- 
veals some ne«i mystery; we build where 
monsters used to hide themselves. 


At length the spring came, and brought the 
birds, and the flowers, and Mr. Kavanagli, the 
new clergyman, who was ordained with all the 
pomp and ceremony usual on such occasions. 
The opening of the season furnished also the 
theme of his first discourse, which some of the 
congregation thought very beautiful, and others 
very incomprehensible. 

Ah, how wonderful is the advent of the 
spring ! — the great annual miracle of the blos- 
soming of Aaron’s rod, repeated on myriads 
and myriads of branches 1 — the gentle progres- 
sion and growth of herbs, flowers, trees — 
gentle, and yet irrepressible — ^which nr force 
can stay, no violence restrain — like Ic v^e, that 
wins its way and cannot be withstood by any 
human power, because itself is Divine power. 
If spring came hut once in a century, instead 
of once a year, or burst forth with the sound 
of an earthquake, and not in silence, what 
wonder and expectation would there be in all 
hearts to behold the miraculous change ! 

But now the silent succession suggests no- 
thing but necessity. To most men, only the 
cessation of the miracle would be miraculous ; 
und the perpetual exercise of God’s power 
seems less wonderful than its withdrawal would 
he. We are like children, who are astonished 
und delighted only by the second-hand of the 
x^ock, not by the hour-hand. 

Such was the train of thought with which 
Kavanagh commenced his sermon. And then, 
with deep solemnity and emotion, be proceeded 
to speak of the spring of the soul, as from its 
cheerless wintry mstance it turns nearer and 
nearer to the great sun, and clothes its dry and 
withered branches anew with leaves and blos- 
soms, unfolded &om within itself, beneath the 
penetrating and irresistible influence. 

While delivering the discourse, Kavanagh 
had not sneoGeded so entirely in abstracting 
himself from aU outward things as not to note 
in ^me degree its effect upon his hearers. 
^ in modem times no applause is permitted 
in onr churches, however moved the audience 
cuyhe, axkd, (bnsequentiy, no one dares wave 


his hat and shout, ’'Orthodox Chrysost(»m! 
Thirteenth Apostle I Worthy the ^eslhoodt* 
as was done in the days of the Ohristka 
Eatiiers ; and, moreover, as no one after chnrdt 
spoke to him of his sermon, or of anything 
else, he went home with rather a heavy heart, 
and a feeling of disconrM^ent. One thing 
had cheered and consolea him. It was tiie 
pale countenance of a young rirl, whose dark 
eyes had been fixed ugon him toing the whole 
discourse with unflagging interest and attention. 
She sat alone in a pew near the pulpit. It 
was Alice Archer. Ah ! could he have known 
how deeply sank his words into that simple 
heart, he might have shuddered with another 
kind of fear than that of not moving his 
audience sufficiently ! 

(To be continued,) 


MY FIRST EXPERIENCE IN BABIES. 

Me. Editor, — I read your last article About 
Baby. 1 liked the beginning very much. How 
I relished the conclusion you will see from this 
record of my first experience in babies. 

1 am an old bachmur, rusty, crusty, and fas-— 
no, not yet ; although I suppose that I shall he 
one of these days. It is my fate : why, I hardly 
know. I don’t dislike the sex ; in fact, I think 
I rather like womankind— when they let me 
alone, and don’t dog’s-ear my books. I have 
had visions of a cosy fireside, and somebody to 
I sew on my buttons : buttons are not sewed on 
as strong as they were in my yooi^r days, as 
my poor pricked fingers can testuy. I have 
fancied myself playing the paternal, and haying 
lollipops and dolls; but, someliow, aU my visions 
of a wife and — millinery bills — have proved 
“baseless fabrics.” Yet I have none of the an- 
tipathies of old bachelorhood : no, not one. I 
like babies, bless them !— in the arms of some- 
body else— provided they keep their sweet lips 
at a distance. 

I think, however, to be candid, that it would 
have been an improvement in the article, if 
babies had been bom with their months sealed 
until crying days were passed. What an awfiil 
deal of erving they do I No barrel-organ could 
stand such perpetual use ; and then, when they 
“tune up their pipes/’ how discordant the 
music ! 1 should prefer my offspring grown up 
at once, without an v intermediate stage.' There 
is something terrible to me in the idea of being 
roused out of a comfortable snooze, and tnm^ 
out of bed on a cold winter night to get the 
pap-spoon, or to walk up and wwn the ro(kBi, 
dandling a family organ in Ml blast ; or, per- 
haps, to he sent for a doctor adieu the pave- 
ment is like glass, and the hailstones like huUeli. ' 
1 could not live through the mfiiotio!i. I imekr 
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1 ooHld not A4U«iMMKd«te widow would soon coul it ioto bal^s ondentandififf. or «ho 
1 m ]«& to jiamAm^mMsadj Aad to hear —upon my life, I hare forgot^ wbethtfr it 
Imr i9^ajU¥et4(Mdire tet her “ weeds were yery was a boy or giil— he or the seemed to 
becQoiiiaf.** that the only uee of len was to kich. 

It may semoR inoo&siitent to say that I like are ehildren ^kuwher in that respect ^an mfiudft 
hihws^ and ^eu to find fiuiit vitli them ; eats? Why, my aunt hid kittens that eould 
bat tbene is no luoonsistenc^^boat it. I like ran about baore their eyes were open. 1 saw* 
hahie^ but dislike annoyance. Perhaps, if 1 them myself; and nobody seemed to wonder at it. 
were a widower with nine small, auutlcss chil- One morning^bow I remember that mom- 
dnen,X might become njsed to it, as they say ing! — a bright, sunshiny morning in ei^ 
do to tuning. summer. Ail nature semaed joyously happy* 

Years ago— 1 was young and unsopliisticated The matronly hens went caokling about wm 
then, and had but an indietincl idea of what a their broods, and the cat was stretched out, 
baby was; at least, I had as much faith in baking her brains, on the stoop. Even the tall, 
habms as I had in a kitte^ or bliad pup^, or old-fashioned clock, which stood in one comer 
' any other animated playtliing — ^years ago, I was of the room, seemed to tick iu good humour, as 
on a visit to a friend in tlie country, or so near if going on such a fine day was a luxury, and 
the country that you could see the green fields no labour at all. It was, generally speaJ^g, a 
from the house-door, I could describe to you sombre old clock, in a long mahogany case, 
the mistress of that house, and her family, and with a portion of a revolving globe visible above 
the arbour of lilacs that served for my study, the dial-plate. On the giol^ was a ship in full' 
and the little bridge spanning the little rivulet, sail, ch^ a voyage of discovery — it may have 
with the road up a sandy hill, on the top of been Captain Cook’s, or Bobinson Crusoe’s, or 
which was the village burying-ground, at which Wilke’s — but this morning it had gone ont of 
point I could kg in a line from G^’s Elegy,” sight, to cruise in the dark among the Anti- 
and then expatiate on the sublimity of a distant podes, and a large blue-bottle fly stood on the 
mountain, with a canal winding round its base glass, anxiously waiting to see it come up agak, 
—but I won’t. I refer you to the accompany- as if it owned part of the freight. The ffuM of 
ing drawing, and stick to my subject, and the clock looked dingy and kack, as if it had 
that Rubjeet is the baby ; for there was a baby, sulked all its life in a corner, and felt anm and 
a little, chubby, roi^-faeed, fat-legged baby, hurt by neglect; but to-day it bad quite 
whose limbs would sprawl about in all direc- brightened up, us if the fine weather bad led it 
tions imagiBable, although they generally made to say to itself, “ If people don’t mind me, why 
a dread set at tite eyes and lips, and were de- should I caret” i 

cidedly dangerous to standing collars. There was no one at home except baby’s 

It was a vei^ nice, quiet naby, however, and mother, and baby, and 1. Baby had just gone 
I took a huge mney to it, as a \€fry pretty play- to sleep through the waddle, and I was b%in- 
thiag, although 1 would handle it as gingpiy ning to speculate whether, if 1 were an old ex- 
as possible, for fear of smashing it like a piece perienoed pa, the art would come as a gift, when 
of filagree-work. I had a sort of humiliating baby’s mother remembered a trifling commiswon 
feeling that 1 was as rough as a bear, and, when which she hadpromised to execute for me in 
I spoke, was afeaid of the sound of my own the village. With an injunction to me to toneh 
voice, fk I was impressed with an idea that the cradle if baby awoke, she departed, leaving 
hak might think it was a wild beast growling; me proud of my new empl<^ent, and InUea 
•0 1 wo4dd toy to chew the words soft, and en- ^ past immuni^ into a state of fatal aecaiify* 
deavoured to talk baby-talk, like a nurse. I won- History is full of similar examples, 
der whether babies understMid English chopped With one eye on my book, and the other on 

intomiBOMoeatbetterthan the plain words? For the cradle, like a feitfaM watd^dog, I listened 
tbelifeofme,! cannot remember whether 1 did. to the retreating footfall that ^^nid have 
But, rough as I thought myself, baby and 1 warned me, but did not, “ to look out for 
got on swimmingly for some time. 1 became squalls.” 1 had no idea of the awful re^noi* 
as bold as a lion in han^g it, and thonght hility which I had tsAen vspem. oqpself. In foot, 
that 1 could mam^ all the Imbies in creat&L. 1 rather suspect that 1 felt, in a trifling degree. 
Why, the little thiag would let me take it in ambitious t^t babv ihoald open one eye— only 
vy arms without streggUng to get its node one— that I might We the pleasure of sbuttiug 
broke. It would even orow, os if delighted at it again. Unwary mortal ! How little do we 
hiffiag got a new donkey to cany it. Some- Imow when we aw well off ! My ambition was 
tiaws I would put it down, aad tiy to teach it but too soon to be gratified; I w yettoleara. 
to walk ; but the feat was b^o&d my abilities, by ktter esporieBoe, how weary is the lot at 
I am aduuued to acknowled^ it; simple those who-^nd onbabies. 
asthe art of walkmg BssUy is, I could never 1 Ihe baby over whose slambeit 1 had beeanw 
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the goirdiaai genins^ow the flies pitched into 
its nose! — was as sound asleep as any baby 
could be when its mother departed; but no 
sotmer ^ her shadow faded from the room, 
than symptoms of wakefulness began to appear. 
!E^t came a si^ ; then a chuckle, that said, as 
plain as a chuckle could say, “ Now for some 
fun I” then one eye opened and shut, and then 
both began peeping about, till the head seemed 
inclined to bob off the pillow. 

I felt a little nervous at these symptoms — 
only a little. “Pooh !” said I to myself, “ a roll 
or two of the cradle will soon settle your busi- 
ness, youngster.” But it did not. Baby knew 
that “ its mother was out.” That big, bother- 
some blue-bottle fly, too, tired of watching for 
the ship over the clock-face, started on a voyage 
of discovery on its own account, and the first 
promontory which it reached was tlie nose of 
the baby, a tempting spot, upon wliich it landed 
for refreshments, buzzing most villanously as 
it did 80. It was a ticklish landing, however, 
and baby soon drove it off with a sneeze that 
astonished its nerves, and mine, too, more than 
the fly’s, for the fly was accustomed to ticklish 
situations, which I was not. Baby was thoroughly 
roused. Up went its round, chubby arm ; but 
a rock of the cradle soon sent that back to its 
place. I did rock that cradle beautifully. Tbie 
little head rolled to and fro as easily as if it had 
been fastened on by a toy mandarin’s neck. I 
could not help admiring myself for the way in 
which 1 did it, and 1 am sure that any reason- 
able baby woidd have gone to sleep again, if 
only for compliment’s sake ; but the baby in 
the cradle didn’t. The moment the rocking 
ceased, up popped the little head, like Judy’s in 
the show, with a small peevish cry. O Lord, 
that cry ! it was like the “ fizzing of the fuse” of 
a powder magazine, sure to end in an explosion. 

lou cannot conceive iny horror when I heard 
that cry. I was in a cold perroiration from 
head to foot. I rocked for dear Me, amd baby 
bounced about like a ball of India-rubber. But 
it was all useless. I sang all the soi^ that I 
could think of, from the cabalistic “ Hushaby 1 ” 
to “CJease, rude Boreas !” I tried tenor, and I 
tried bass ; but baby did not know the difference. 
It seemed to think it all base. The loader 1 i 
sang the louder it cried. It was bawl and aqaall; 
and squall heat. The cry p^vish becaae the . 
cry indicant, and the cry indignant beoame the 
squall imperative. Blue-bottle buzaed wtA | 
delight, and danced a hornpipe mi the wiadow, 
while the clodckept up a tantalmsg^^Oo it! 
go it!” 

In an unlucky moment, I lifted little 
tempest out of the cradle. Never, never, never 
win I commit such an act of thoughtless impru- 
dence again! Before 1 did so, 1 could Imve 
laful/ sung with the poet, “ The white squall 


raves;” but afterwards the fiercest blasts of 
Boreas seemed belchi^ from that little throat. 
A hundred cats — old Toms — tied together in a 
bag, and pricked with needles by two rival old 
m^, comd not have created such a turmoil, 
and the supply seemed inexhaustible. In the 
hope of quieting the tornado, I took it in my 
arms, waddled it to mid fro the room ; tossed it 
np and down till my shoulders ached ; dandl^ 
it on my knees, now the ri^t one, now the 
left; but nothing would do. I felt really 
alarmed. I was completely terrified, and saw 
visions of convulsions and such like ills that in- 
fant “ flesh is heir to.” 

I knew uot what to do, and rushed a dozen 
times to the door, hoping to see the coming re- 
lief. But the walls of the distant church and 
the houses beyond were thick, and I could not 
look through them. The brook was laugliing 
in the sun slime, and murmuriii^ joyously as it 
glided over the stones, and i felt a strong 
temptation to pop the piping part of baby into 
it. I am sure the clocK cried mockingly, “ Do 
it ! do it !” But the thought of a coroner’s j ury 
restrained me. 

There was a rooster upon the fence, flapping 
his wings and crowing like a Trojan — I do be- 
lieve it was over my perplexity. The pigs were 
grunting in their pulling each other’s ears 
for amusement ; and a cow was mving nourish- 
ment to her calf in a diatant field. Suddenly, a 
bright idea struck me. I seized an old tobacco- 
pipe that had been stowed away upon the 
mantel-piece, and, immersing the bulb in a 
tumbler of thrust the stem into baby’s 

mouth. No gc Baby was no genius I be- 
came satisoed eff «.nat in a minute. It is an at- 
tri'oute of genius to accoi^lish its desires with 
impetfe^ rnttnuneats. Tluxe was no stoppage 
in the ]ppe. I tried it myself. 

I was at my wit’s ends, and laidth^ baby on 
the floor, cramming my fingers into my ears. 
It was of no use. 1 could not shut out the 
sound. It was like a thousand “ ear-piercing 
pipes” drilling me through and through. I 
was riddled with screams touched like gal- 
vanic vires on every nerve. The clatter of a 
three-tfcorey ootton-iaill, with a hundr^ girls 
talking of new bonnets through the din, was 
nothing to it. A?1 the locomotives in the king- 
dom, tortured into a state of agony, would alone 
coii^ wi& it. But mill and locomotive 
be stq^ped, and baby could not beqnieted, 
even fiar a momemt. What would I not have 
given for the si^it of a petticoat bearing down 
to my relief P r^ever did Bobinson Crusoe on 
his det^ island gaze more londngly over the 
ocean in search of a sail, than I did down the 
road for a bonnet and curls. But the feminine 
like other nseful commodities, had all vanished 
when most wanted. like the distressed hero 
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of a novel, f was left to my own resources, and 
had no resources left. There was baby flopping 
about on the floor like a porpoise on a ship’s 
deck, as if lying on its beam ends was a naturnl 
position. 1 righted it a dozen times, but over 
it went anin, as if all its ballast had shifted 
to the head. 1 brought the shovel and tongs 
and the bellows from the fireplace, but baby 
w(raldn*t look at them, not a bit of it: al- 
though I took the trouble to blow the bellows 
in the blue-botlle’s face, and sent the threads 



on the carpet flying about the room, the 
do lies-bmah and nutmeg-grater, pro^ no at- 
traoiion.Hud in vain I broke my braiiifr^Qppiug 
about like a frog on all fours. 51 stood 
on my head, and shook the pendi$t^of mv 
pockets, it would have had no effleci, 
lump of sugar would not bribe it t^ 

It made wry iSaces at the mirror, j 
savagely into the pillow, turned 
from the teakettle, and squared off si the I 
pin. If I had given it the carvingulcitf^ T flo 
verily believe that it would have nq«de a slit 
in its throat, and made twd squallit induhd of 
one; but 1 forbore. Give me oie^i my 
in^naiiimity ; I forbore. 

hor nearly a mortal hour— an age — was I 
thus kept in a state of frenzy. My hairs stood 
up “like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” In- 
deed, they have stubbornly refused to lie down 
smoothly since. If my trials had lasted much 
longer, I should certainly have had a ^^jgrey 
head upon youngishoulders.” Perhaps I ^uld 
have sunk into the grave with a nerv«0^;yer, 
and had “ Died of baby-nursm^ ” for au««itoh 
upon my tombstone. Fortunately for the pub- 
lic in geneial, and me in particnlur, I was 
spared such a catastrophe by the return cff the 
mother, who burst panting into the room at the 
critical moment when my Job-like patience had 
miserably perished— by decrees, as the water 
leaks from a brokeu-hooped bucket. 

Perhaps you won’t beheve it-^the fact seems 
too great an enormity— but that IMe piece of 
perversity was as 
quiet as a in 
a miflifm .,1lliy, 
th^ mother was so 
deceived that she 
actually called it 
her “precious 
lamb ! ” I heard 
lier and was as- 
tounded* Lamb, 
indeed! If that 
was being a Imoh, 
what would it be 
when it became 
mutton P Why, it 
was fast asleep 
again in no time, 
and laughing in 
its dreams over 
the fun it had en- 
joyed. Didn’t . 1 
vow never to be 
caught alone ifitb 
a baby againP J 
did ; and if ever 1 
am, may I he— 
served in thesipme 
manner again 
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Ths hontm^-castle of Montsbunr, m SaxooT, 
b situated a few hours* nde from Dresden It 
WM my custom to pass a week or two there 
in the harvesting season, With the worthy 
forester He was always glad to see me, be- 
cause 1 took pleasure m his pursuits , drew 
sketches of forest-scenes, and com^sed hunt- 
ing-songs such as were sung m oaxony and 
B&emia There were ^vial meetings, too, 
occasionally, at the public-house lu the neigh- 
hounng Tillage of Eisenbei^, where we had 
sometiines a dance with the merry country 
damsels, to the tunes played by the B o h e mia n 
fiddlers 

One afternoon m September of 1885, I was,! 
present at one of these gathenngs, and had 
mingled freely in the sports 1 was leading 
nff my psurtesr for a waits, when the post-boy 


from Dresden came in, and handed me a letter. 

1 broke the seal , it ran aa foUows 

** * La Sonnambnla* is performed to-monow 
night , and PranciUa appears as Amina. She 
sends you her compliment Come and aee 
her, **Yottr fnend, J T Pms.** 

I called one of the aerrants, and ordered my 
horse to be aaMled immediately After the 
waits was over, I took a hasty leare, threw 
myself on my horse, and rode with aH speed 
towards Drescun. . , , 

I arriTcd in tame lor the opera; of whioh 
1 was ^ad, for 1 had detemined not to oaH 
uran franciUa till after the representation of 
Xn Sonnambnla ” The next morning I went 
to her lodgings m Caatie-street, and was ad- 
mitted. Aa I entered the parlour, she came to 
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meet me, looking unusnallj pale, and with eyes others, that you have changed it for Vaccai’s 
red, as with weeping. Bhe neld out her hand which is so much tamer.” * 

in silence ; I was startled ; the cheerful wel- Francilla did not answer immediately, but 
come died on my Ups. I looked anxiously at looked earnestly at me. ■V\^en she spoke, it 
her, but did not venture to speak. was in a strangely solemn tone. “ Listen, 

A.t len^ she asked, with a pensive smile, and I will tell you a history, which is indb^ a 
if I had been the preceding night at the romance in itself. You will then see 'what 
opera. our poor friend has suffered ; and why Bfctfia 

“ Inde^ I was, YranciUa,” I replied. ** I saw and i could not sing his last act.” 
you, and hardly know how I wt home, to fiUed And with her eyes fixed upon the cross 
were head and heart with the music. I have under BelUnf s name, she continued — 
much — BO much to say to you \ But X And “ You know, mon ami, “^at Vinoeuso was 
you 80 altered“8o— ” ^ born at the foot of Etna. He looked not like 

“Dejected, you would say,” interrupted it, indeed, for he was fair and blue-eyed, like 

singer. “ Yes ! and well I may be so j end your pretty women of Dresden j and, to say 
you, too !” truth, was a little effeminate, and rather 

“ Why, Enmcilla ! what has happen^?” foppish sometimes in his manners. Poor 

“Alael BclUni is dead!” oriod, mid Vineenio! I used to laugh, when you, in old 
began to weep bitterly. times, described bim to me as you thought 

1 was amsced. “ Bellini dead !” the great him. In short ho was like any or^naiy ybung 
master, whose noble creations bad enobim^ gentleman, bom ta appearance and beUviour. 
me but a few hours before! Bad news in- I tell my story after a crooked fashion F* she 
deed ! and grievous it was to think bow early asked, iateiT^iaitillf herself, with a smile, 
he had been called from ns. “ No, no ] U&t Zhnncilla,” I cried, ** go on. 

After a few moments Pmtfflla mkdeavonred 1 ipT&y youP* 
to compose hers^. She pressed her band- ^ I wi^ then/* fhe continued. ** Though 
kerchief to her oyes, rose and went for her BeUini might bare been taken for a fool or a 
album, to show me the drawing t had setit her fop at the dnt it needed hut little 

for the volume. The drawing was a sket(^ of penetration to diiceoer that he was a gendne 
herself as Borneo, in the moment that Juliet, son of Sicily ; and that, m spite of his gentle- 
awakening in the tomb, calls on his name, ness and his weakness, all the warmth of the 
while he answers with uplifted eyes, thinking South glowed in hsshoeom. 1 oan hardly tell 
it the voice of an angel bow, in a few words, to give you a and 

Wettttwfid over the leaves of the album, lively picture of the wonderM nature of 
which tto held on her lap, while I knelt beside Belhni I It was not like the voleftWI his 
her. It was a fleasnse to observe the play of country, where you pass through huoubint 
her expeessive futures, as this or that nm^ meadows, thick and stat^ wo^s, and fields 
presented itself, exhibiting different emotions oi snow, before you reach, beyond a fearful 
in turn. When the bold, rude autograph of lava waste, the brink of the fiery abyss ; nor 
Judith Pasta was displayed, the soft and Ian- was it like the Hecla of your land, where 
guishing eyes of Francilla kindled with a look eternal fire burns under etemi ice. It re- 
of haughtiness; and Sontag herself never sembled rather an English garden, laid out 
smiled more sweetly than she, pointing to the with taste, with pretty shady walks and 
name of Countess Btossi. quiet streams, ornamented with shrubs and 

While turning over the leaves of the album, nowers, with sloping hills and fountahuB, 
dhe snddmdy paused. Two names were re- and temples of delicate architeeture. Ah, 
Oord^ opp<»ite each other, those of Vincenzo me ! I see him bodily Wore me. Bu^ 
IMlini and Maria Malibran. Marla had a garden— half okarming, half wparieome-* 
written a few words of friendship ; Bellini a wito the abyss of fire beneath— ‘was Bdlinit 
passage from the Capoletti— the bW^ning of And the fire burning in his brWt was the 
JUmieo’i lamentotion over Joliet, when he love of Art—and of Maria.” 
ffrst discovers bar death. What do you mean, Francilla P” 

Without speaking, iVanoilla took from me a “ Yes— it is so ; he loved Maria as he loved 

silver pencil she had sent me some time before, art. How could it be otherwise? Did idie 
dnw a cross under BeU’s signature, and not surpass all others P did she not gtortAr 
gave me back the pendi with a look I shall sound P Was it not she who, herself inspiieff 
never forget. with a power that gave a charm irresistihto to 

Atlen^, to break the painfril silence, I all she did. inspired the other singers who 
•aid, “ Td) me, Francilla, why, in the last act aided her in the representation of 
flf the Capaletti, do you make use of Vaccai’s worksP With Bellini himsetf— in prodndiif 
music— not Bellini’s P 1 wonder, and so do anything— the question was always-^* W)S 
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Malibran say to it P’ She was his mase, 
his ideal, his queen of art. He could not lire 
without lier. Were I Malibran, I think I 
should not long survive him.” 

** Ah, a pre% romance, Amina ! But you 
forget that Malibran married M. Beriot.” 

“ How can I forget that, remembering the 
effect pi^uced by the information on the 
good Vincenzo? He turned pale, trembled 
and faltered, and quitted the company without 
saying a word. Tet he could not have dreamed 
that jSiaria woul^wed him, for she had always 
treated him as if he were ten years younger, 
though he was in reality a year her senior. 
But he thought not of the possibility of her 
marmng i^n after her divorce from that 
hateral Mahnran ; and surely M. Beriot, who 
was once on the point of shooting himself for 
the sake of Sontag, but on reflection concluded 
to live a little longer, was the last person he 
would have imagined likely to be chosen. 

“ After that, poor Bellini avoided Malibran 
as much as nossible. If he caught a distant 
glimpse of M. Beriot, he would go quickly out 
of the way ; not from fear of his rivsd, but 
lest he might be tempted to follow him ; and 
after the good Sicilian fashion” — here Eran- 
cilla,her eyes flashing, swung her arm with 
the gesture of one who gives a blow with a 
dagger — “ do you comprehend P* 

“Ay, my pretty Romeo! The pantomime 
is enressive enough ; but surely your fancy — ” 

“I know a certain somebody,” she inter- 
rupted, “ who would have had no conscience in 
carrying Ihe matter through, to be rid of a 
happy rival. May I he kept from such blood- 
thirsty lovers! But to my story. No one 
knows what mr^hi have happened, spite of the 
softness of heart of the good Bellini ; hut 
Malibran left Paris and went to Italy, accom- 
panied by her husband. 

“ It is certain that Bellini never confided to 
anyone the secret of his unhappy passion — thns 
I must call the feeling that swayed him at this 
time ; notwithstanding it became known ere 
long among bis friends, and Maria mnst have 
guessed it ; for from that hour she sang his 
pieces with reluctance. Still, she appeared in 
ihe part of Romeo : and it seemed as if she 
could not give it up. At the last representa- 
tion of the Capuletti in Milan, it happened 
that, in the final act, when Romeo takes the 
poisoB, such a deathlike shuddering seized 
Haria*s frame that she could scared com- 
aumd herself to go through with her part. ) 
When the play was over, she declared no i 
power on earth ehoald compel her to sing 
again the Borneo of Bellini. Prom this time < 
ihe sang that of Vaoeai; hut she had counted 1 
too on her own eelf-denial; and at a i 
later period zetoned to poor Yineenso's miiaic < 


so far as to retain the first acts of his Capuletti, 
and to sing only the last act of Vaccai. 

“ When Vincenzo heard of this cruel con- 
duct of his adored friend, be was so cast down 
that he would write nothing more — would think 
nothing more ! He talked idle stuff, and would 
smile vacantly, if anyone addressed him, or when 
he spoke ; in short, he was quite insufferable. 

“ One day the giant, Labladie, entered his 
apartment. Vincenzo lay on the sofa, pale 
and listless, and only noticed his visitor by 
fixing upon him his h^-dosed eyes. Lablache 
cried like a trumpet, opening his immense 
mouth, * Holloa, there I what are you lying 
here for, like an idle lout of a lazzaroni on the 
Molo, wearying yourself to death with doing 
nothing P Up, Bellini — up and to work ! 
Paris, [j^nce, aU Europe, is full of expectation 
of what you are to bring forth after your 
“Norma,” which your adversaries siloiced. 
Bellini! do you hear me P* 

“‘Indeed, I do hear, my dear Lablache T 
answered the composer in a lachrymose voice ; 

* yon know my hearing is of the best ; and if 
it werq not, your excellent brazen bass pieroes 
one through and through ! But I pray, caro, 
think me not unkind, if 1 intreat you to leave 
me to myself ; to tell the truth, I am really 
now fit ror nothing better than the dolce far 
nxmie. I am indifferent to everything !* 
“Lablache struck his hands together, and 
cried, in a tone that vibrated though the 
walls, ‘Is it you, Bellini— you who speak 
thus? — you, who till now have pressea on 
towards the noblest goal, nor relaxed your 
efforts tiB you reached it! Man— master- 
friend 1 will you suffer yourself to be ebedeed 
in your career? Will you demean youndf 
I like some cooing Damon who whines forth 
complaints of the crudty of his Doris or 
Phyllis? For shame I away with these woman- 
ish pinings ! I tell you—* 

“ ‘ My good Lablache,* interrupted Bdlini 
very gently, but visibly embarrassed, ‘you ^ 
me ii^ustice. I know not why you suqpect 
me of raning — I utter no complaints — 

“ ‘ Hold your tongue T cried IjaWache, mudi 
vexed. ‘Will you deny it? I know where 
the shoe p^hes very well 1* 

“ Bdlini looked down without speaking. 

“ ‘ And you look at this moment,’ c ou ri na ed 
Lablache, ‘like an apprehended sdmedboy* 
Bellini ! have you nothing to sw P* 

“ ‘ Since you know all,* said Vincenzo, with 
a deep st^, ‘ you know then that riaga 
nothing more of mine.* 

“ Lablache came up, laid his powerful gra^ 
on the young master’s shoulders, lifted him 
from the soft ctishions of the sofa to his feet, 
shook him well, and, with fioshing eyes, ex- 
claimed, ‘ 1 will sing something for you I* 
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** Witili a te n t orta a iroioe, like amurtitlghoat, 
be began tiie dim) to tbat ftmoui dnet from 
* 1 BontaaiV * mMmi la tromka e inir^ido,* 
B^mTs pale cbedcs flushed; tears started 
firom his era; at length, throwing himself 
into XjablMe*s arms, he joined his Toice in the 
song. When it was ended, he pledged his 
word to Ms friend that in a few weeks he 
wonld flnish the composition of the whole | 
opefa* 

“Vincenzo did as he promised. Before I 
many weeks had passed, he me * I Puritani* 
complete into the han^ of Lablache, who, in 
{preat delight, promised that the work should 
be worthily represented. 

“ The opera was cast ; the rehearsals began. 
After the first rehearsal, Bellini went to his 
country-seat at Puteaux, not far from Paris. 
He could not be present at the second rehearsal, 
on account of indisposition. It was on the 
night of its first representation, just at the 
time when that famous duet was repeated 
amidst thunders of applause from the enrap- 
tured audience, that the news was spread 
through the theatre, * Bellini died an hour ago 
at his country-seat.* ” 

FranciUa dosed the album, rose quickly, and 
went to the window. 1 thought it best to 
leave the room quietly ; but she turned as 1 
was going, and saying in a low tone, “ Stay, 
mon amif I have not sung you anything to- 
day !** seated herself at the piano. The song 
was a melancholy one, and might have been 
composed for the farewell of him who had 
so lately gone from earth. 

When she had ended, Pixis came into the 
room. “ What is all this ?” he cried, as he 
saw the traces of emotion on her countenance. 

“ Francilla,’* I replied, “ has been telling me 
of Bellini’s unhappy love for Mtdibran.” 

not believe a word of it!” cried 
Pixis, laughing. “ If you get her on that 
chapter, she will go on romancing like any 
poet in the world.” 

The conversation was broken off by the 
entrance of the pretty Maschinka Schneider. 
PrandHa welcomed her friend with joy ; and 
the two ladies talked of the representation of 
the CapulettL which was to be repeated in a 
few days. I was consulteil respecting the 
arrangements in the burial vault, and had 
many thanks for advice about the Borneo of 
I^ncilla and the Qiulietta of Maschinka. 

'^en, in taking leave, 1 kissed the hand of 
my ^le friend, she whispered me earnestly 
that I must think of what she hod told me. 
I did think of it when, a year afterwards, I 
read in the newspamrs that MaUbrau had died 
on the 33rd of ^ptember at Manchester; 
the some day on wluoh, a year before, the 
death of Beltini had taken place. . 


BETROTHAL A MARRIAGE OUBtblbrfl. 

iCimUamtd from p. ai7.) 

HANDFiATiirG, and the dangerous immo- 
ralities which deluded from the custom to so 
late a period, we will leave, and strike amongst 
the numerous and curious customs which have 
attend^ the ceremony of betrothal or marriage 
at varions times.* These, however, are so 
many and so stnmge that it is not easy to 
make any method with them, ffavours, bride- 
cake, rush-rings, the stre^g of herbs and 
flowers, gloves, gvlands, scarfs, garters, knives, 

f immal-rings, pieces of money, posies, the 
ride-ale, the nuptial kiss, torches, music, sor- 
cerons dinnations, posset, the flinging of the 
stocking, the care-cloth — all foreign and fanci- 
ful adjuncts to the rites of marriage, present 
themselves in miscellaneous and perfectly un- 
chronological disorder ; and so in a disorderly 
way we must gossip about them. 

PavouT to favours! Let them stand first. 
Headers of romances, especially of those wMch 
affect to depict the manners of mediseval times, 
are well acquainted with “my mistress* favour.” 
They are familiar with the glove of the 
ladye which the gallant knight (juiw peur ct 
sans reproche^ of course) wore in his helmet^ 
or the scavf which with her own delicate fingers 
she tied about his arm. These were tokens at 
once of the ladye’s choice, of the cavalier’s 
pride, and of their mutual troth ; and indeli- 
cate as such a publication of a contract itself 
beautiful and sacred may now appear, we doubt 
whether it does not rather indicate that sim- 
plicity which 18 the charm of rude times and 
the better part of a rude people. The spectade 
of a brave fellow foolish enough to wear in his 
hat a token that he had fallen in love, had 
made his suit, and gained it, is charming. 
There is sometWug in it beyond the simplici^T 
of -the thing ; there is a pledM of sincerity in 
it — a chivalric sentiment of mingled pride, 
simplicity, frankness, devotion, and single - 1 
heartedness, ^uite worth cherishing; and we 
can well imagine that in the scarf, the kerchie:^ 
or the glove, was often found a taKsman 
powerful against evil thoughts, mean desires, 
and the witcheries of folly. 

This conventional smothering up of fedings 
and relations as pure as any in our hearts or 
in the world, this goil^ delicacy about loFie 
and lovers (even when the terms are applioa^ 

* One very odd haodfasting oustom we nmst 
mention, tbough it was foreign. In a book caU«d^ 
the “ Golden Grove,’ printed in 1608, we rea^, 
“ The antlent Frenchmen had a oeremonie vm 
when they weald marrie the bridegroom shmstd 
pare his nayles* and send them unto hiauewvi^fof 

aflw Which--** there ww no further ceiwpong, ^ 
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SWU give me, when she dies. 

All that is fttting — 

Her poultry and lier bees, 

And her geese sitting, 

A pair of mattress beds, 

And a bag full of shreds,* 

And yet, for all this goods, 
Ph'illida flouts me I 

Thou shalt eat curds and cream. 

All the year lasting. 

And drink the crystal stream 
Pleasant in tasting ; 

Wigge and whey till thou hurst, 
And bramble berry. 

Pie-lid and pasty crust, 

Pear, plum, and cherry. 

Thy raiment shall he thin, 

Made of the weaven skin— 

Tet all not worth a pin 
PhiUida flouts me ! 

** She hath a clout of mine. 
Wrought with blue Coventry, 
Which she keeps for a sign 
Of my fidelity. 

But i’ faith ! if she flinch, 

She shall not wear it ; 

To Tib, my t’other wench, 

I mean to bear it. 

Yet will it grieve my heart 
So soon from her to part. 

Death, strike me with your dart ! 
Phillida flouts me ! 

“ Fair maiden, have a care 
And in time take me ! 

I can have those os fair, 

If you forsake me. 

For Doll the dairymaid 
Laughed on me lately, 

And wicked Winifred 
Favours me CTeatiy. 

One throws milk on my clothes, 
T’other toys with my nose ! 
What wanton signs are those I 
Phillida flouts me ! 

** I cannot work and sleep 
AB of a season — 

Love wounds my heart so de^ 
Witbont all reason. 

X ^ to pine away, 

Witdi grief and sorrow, 
lake to a farted beast 
Penned in a meadow ! 

I shall be dead, 1 lear. 

Within this hundred year. 

And all for very fear— 

Piiilli^ flouts me 1**^ 


* The housewives of okUm tjhneMvefl all thdr 
reds, to weave into quilts, mgs, csorpete, &c. 


It would be rather an odd sight, could we 
peep hack some two centuries and a half, a few 
years more or less, and behold the gallants 
our forefathers gravely walking the streets, 
with the gloves or the handkerchiefs ot our 
destined grandmothers in their hats. It would 
be also amusing to detect what impostors some 
of thwe gentry were — amounting apocryphal 
favours, and challenging the attention of the 
world in general, ana their comrades in 
particular, to the gifts of mistresses who never 
existed but as a mockery, « delusion, and a 
snare. For it really seems that at one time the 
exquisite could not consider himself dressed 
without some such appurtenance. Without 
it he missed the charm of existence. It is said 
of a fine gentleman in 1696, “When he rides, 
you shall know him by his fan ; or if he walke 
abroad, and misse his mistres’ favoar about his 
neck, arm, or thigh, he hangs his head like the 
soldier in the field that is disarmed.” His 
occupation was gone ; his glory was departed. 

How much an object of desire or of fashion 
these trinkets were, and how the vain young 
men strutted in them, is seen by the satires of 
the time — a time when the Puritan element 
which afterwards shook the kingdom to its 
foundation was gaining strength, and which 
the sight of these worldly fopperies no doubt 
tended to increase. For, of course, whjd; 
arose in simplicity and good faith, ended in 
vanity that meant nothing. The following is 
an epigram written in 1619 : — 

“ Little Pigmeus weares his mistris’ glove, 

Her ring and feather — favours of her bve. 
Who could but laugh to see the little dwarfe 
Grace out himselfe with her iinbroidered scarfe ? 
’Tis strange yet true — ^her glove, ring, scarfe 

and fan, 

Make him, nnhansome, a well/atiONr^ man.** 

In a hook called “The Arraignment ot 
Idle, Froward, and Inconstant Women” (1632) 
we read, “ Some think that if a woman nnile 
on them, she is presentlie over head sad cares 
in love. One must weare her glove ; another 
her garter ; another her colours of doUffW* 

By “colonrs of delight” we suppose is 
meant a knot of ribbons of her chosen ooIoqts.’* 
At any rate, Ihe bride favours then presented 
at ev^ marri^, and worn for days, some- 
times weeks, in the hats of relations mid 
friends, were of parti-oolom, chosen by the 
bride or bridesusam ; esch colonr bearing some 
signification. As thus. Tme-blue signified 


* Most of the great old families had an espe- 
cial ooionr or eonmatioa of oolMirB. TMu 
nuB»eroue serraBts were atthmd in than, fUom 

certain motives of clansUp; and thus we ham 
the oci^ of the plush breechss» 
yeUoiV, of thn present day. 
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•constancy — as it still does; green denoted 
youth; placed together, there you had youth 
and constancy. A knot of gold tissue and 
grass green was made to represent “ youthful 
ioUity.*' Nor did these knots adorn alone 
the persons of those who officiated or attieiid«d 
at the marriage ceremony. The 'kaitmmm of 
the bridal bed were also h&peA Bows 
of vari-coloured ribb^ and Hew pstteta of 
significant hue were dHri^ibsted tO the friends 
of the happy pair. Tkk castom ha» been in 
part retamed to tko Rosettes of 

ribbon-still caM um mU f hnt now usually 
white — appear ttpofttlMr breasts of footmen and 
coachmen in miwjy a marriage ceremoBy ; and 
to distribute gay ribbons to the fomsde ser- 
vants of the house i» a common practice. Nay, 
not long since, gentlemen went to be mar- 
ried Witfi a knot of ribbons in their button- 
boletf While in the btitton-holes of their bridal 
attendants were knots of ribboitt toe ; and we 
ha.ve occasional evidence even in London city, 
where old customs do not linger longest, that 
the bridegrooms and bridemen of the hmabier 
classes have not forgotten the etiquette of 
their forefrithers. 

But thon^h bride favours have lived to so 
late a date, it is not more remarkable than the 
antioiiity of their origin. These bridtd knotg^ 
of riobem are doubtless to be traced to the trae- 
love knots, and the true-love knot <dder than 
this kingdom of England. Among the ancient 
Norsemen, a knot was the symbol of love ; and 
it is (or watL especially among the people of 
our northetn counties, who have a greater 
share of BlMdlh blood, and whose dialect is not 
a little tinelMOT. Bvcti to this day, b^ the Danish 
language. the true-love » emjhaaged 
between lovers as an emtdem of i^ighted troth. 
Even Ihe name of the knot is nei derived from I 
“true ^ mrl in thkh^asee. It did 

not oiUn^y msm a of kwo, hm of 
faithv ^The is from tim Emiish verb 
fadth of tro(&. The frmons 
Sir AwMm atteMs tlw jpmvaleMW of 

the tmm il ttg faa Bg h i g tm4m0 Iwofs bn 
histiMA.«&dnfrotoitisa^9R^. 

on vidgmr Rrrore, " Hm tfWNoi^n 
knn» frmmdhmaf^iided; tmgdd iwMnoiin 
pniimiK iiiiin And Ih^Tmenr «» havn 

but at a “charm^ ter Mwa fir la emr «f 
Gny't pMtortds, a rural dasnsd hw 

aueep under a tree, snatehetof 
his garter, and proceeds to bind it into a true- 
hmndenot with oae of her own. 


And there was another kind of divination with 
the knot similar to that which is practised by im- 
patient damsels with a piece of bridecake. Young 
ladies who wished to peep into futurity, and 
behold the men who were to be their husbands or 
lovers, took the opportunity to do so whenever 
they slept im a strange bed. They then tied a 
garter nine fkOMO found the bedpost, knitting 
nine knots iit ft f Whflo the following incanta- 
tion was repeated 

“ This knot I kldty friis knot I tie, 

To see my love as he goes by ; 

In his apparel and array. 

As he walks in every dtiy.” 


Whether they succeeded in their object 
better than the young ladies of the present 
day, who practise sofceries of a simihur nature, 
we have no evidence to show. 

Garlands are also ft very ancient MMilie- 
nance, if not of Love, of Hymen. Kinpers 
make so exquisite and natural a crown Isf the 
brow of youth, beauty, and innocence, thil we 
cannot be surprised ti^ friey were so used by 
half the nations of tihe Wdrld, from the old 
Hebrew and Roman time to this present ^y. 
Amo^ the Anfl^fjbxons — that is to say, before 
the Norman CJonquest— both bride and bride- 
groom were erowned after the nuptial bene- 
diction, with dowers kept ht the purpose in 
the church : and as late as 1840 we find that 
a circlet of gold was kept in the parish shurolies 
to “ marry maidens is. At any rate, this was 
Ike case at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, aft we 


know by an item in the ^urchwtwdea’s aic- 
counts; from whkh We leam also these 
crowns were of a veiy rich cbftraetef : ift1l»ee 
pounds ten, ft large stwt xa those ii^were 
paid lor one frr tins porpose. Mftl Iw that 
widows, as weR as matidemL mm mirriiid 
iftokc^ets. ^^arparmkeis^mmm**mei- 
rftlker than '^sSfeapteln*' tfhe ftw ft is 
the dimhmtive of Mapeoft/ mL mmSLy 
rewlsred hUft the.laftgiiage od 

km,** ht tl» «N»wn was 

wm thrm§ of tloweiOv II il«ft iMiefrmes 
ftrmyfile^ mMhi thftttee «r Wmf TUL 
lildfti wofft ft gftriani ft# wheftl iK t i i lWy 
uttmKBm atnilM, mm wm m 

.r _■ fML^ 4 HLa 

m wtmmih Mmw we 

Ikt ftm. Urn 9<HiMnr pip^ 
tirf sMiMvi» )B their rneaim WCniMM. 
la tftvModsnOnekClwr^ dmtwiMure 


have heard so mnch lately, marrif^ is, indeed 
called the matrimonial coronation, from tfaia 
custom. 


(jFs oonfthiiMd.) 
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ifaslnanis. 



/Aie ilrafsei ot the present month are maac much more lull and warmer than lasynontn* The mete- 
rs eompoaed are mostly of silk, moire antuane, or -relret. Th^ae we rfre on fi|e 

l^sMeof oorenarttruiK la niitdte of a nch bittwn watered silk, with Meek velfet shW ; ttiebod^ 
**“?•** tnmmed whh very «di deep IHnge; the aiieefee atP ner* 
FSL?* with tlm rows of iHagt. hOMM# 
i^fU»eoolmsrMtlie^«M,wilh of ri<^ black 1^^ fto drm of the UdyS the rifiSleSt 
ng^M^ae* with ^j^wc€» e^ ^eMnoe bordered withjr^et The Tahaa b of Plata 
a^ drill eelomi^tt&aned wtth,idhboi^ trimminge. Ittaone of the warmata 
ml thil,aea•pl^ and is auide expressly for this inclement weather. The bonnet Is at vimt. aM 

KramiiSAA MAeae^aatt Iaaa w^dK 1 ms» Msacs/I «K4vsrM 
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(PX«l«iaj> ST S. 4BiLTtSt») 

Evans’ boar%-head cotton, 70} Penelope hook, No. 4. 

ofcotton,th6ninakea obaia 
Lst roar— Work 10 d. o. into 
ronnds more the saiM. 
um, mitt l,ld. On41moa 
dniffie orooiet on the l^er 
eA<*«f the » d. o.,sef)eotflKnn(o) twice more, 
cm lOttiiir^wMftep tteiaat iswdowiiialiro^ 

^ * 


e(8ttHiite1heei»diu 
tteeolialii. wvrti 8 
rwind chain, ti 

tlttOca)iiln,mi‘a 


mnd^-D. c., increarins every tAb 
mod— D. 0., without isorene. Uth 
^ inamMiiiaavery l&atitoh. Uthrovnd^woiiC!*^ 
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.ng on the lower edge of the 12th round, 1 d. c into 
let stitch, 2 d. c. into next stitch ; repeat all round. 
18th round— 1 d.c. ; repeat all roniid. 14th round— 
3 chain, keepinir the last 2 rounds in front ; work 
on the upper edge left at the 13th round : work 1 
round of 4 in every nrd re- 


wIIlM Cttsr Inereftse, pas^gt^ hook ihroagh 
Mth roon<|--<^ the lovw odw ^ 
nwnd, work 1 

ittio sttt^ ; r«^pe4it lu romid, ftMten off } 6 
^iMh^wers the aecoe. 

jS| with the oothm left 

owning of the iloww. » ^aln, turn, miw 1, 
ji^ale down the ohulfi. 3 d. c. Into tnepohit; 
t«m <^h the otirar ilde, w d. o.,l«lngIefbr(^ 
r dhttin that oitwee* the ttem, then work <m ^ 
Uperer edge of the 29 d. o. 5 cbeln^ miss 1, 1 sirtipeif 

g tt 6 Utim more ; 8 ohain, mte 1, 1 single, re- 
11 tifilit fsort ; 5 chain, mim 1, 1 sln^e, re- 
0 ttamUnove; turn the work on the wrong 
wo^l d.&Mtotlielaet 5 chahifS chain, 1 
d. 0 ^ S 0 ^ 1 d. td he worked In the same 5 

di^ Workttieewnenr^all the chains 1 single, 
<m &c^tn ernsiei Che stem tom the work 
00 m oiitge side, awd keeping the last 2 rows 
dewnlo^roiit, B choteSth treh^long, 5 double 
knig, 9 kmg, 2 long at the point, 9 long; down 
the ottier sMe B mhlo 5 treble long, 5 
dmiml 0 . e. 00 Che kof. 1 etmte tocross the stm, 
id. c. tern the 1st 9 4»m, l d. c. on every one 
of the iMittCelHil of the leitf,d d. c. into the last 
lehalf), dd. e. on our stem, 16 chain, tom, mise 1, 
limde, 4d. e« on stem of flower, 20 cham, turn. 


maining chain for centre stem -, work 1 chain to ' 
cross It, H d. o. up the leal, 2 d. c. in the 1 stitch 
at the front, 11 d. c. down, 1 single on the 1 chain 
that crossed the stem ; work on the lower edge of 
the d. c. 1 single, 3 chain, repeat the same all 
round the leaf; l single on ling^ crochet that 
crMmstAestem: worKimthel«af2d«o., 6iong, 


■ «r, ttim, silee 1 
to &e laet Bimm 
B»e,id,o.yd.e»t0 
toL 

with 5 ^ahi, «od 
pk^ Inmtminrtlon 
ntn 1, amU puds B 

round 5 times. 4th round — 4 chain , miss C, keep- 
ing the chain at tlwback of the last round ; work 
1 plain between the 2 plain of the last round: re- 
peat 4 times more. 6th round— Miss 1, 1 plain, 6 
long, and 1 plain, in the 4 dbain of the last round 
.9 times 0th round— 6 ohsin, mtss 9, 1 plain be- 
tween fhe 2 maki of ^ fait mmdf keeping the 
dhahi at the «oek as before; 0rfwat4 times more. 
7th roimd^hfissl* I plam, 10 1 Pkun, 

alFln the 6 choha^ iiokist round times. 

flf^of lime 2,e«v«s.^2)l drain, turA^mlcsl, 
4pii^,4ioj|^g|diln,l«m»,«»d ktstefl the r«^ 


w u., o *uitK, iwnrinuit sue uiBb row 

down in ft^t, 4 ^ c, on item. For Iftid leaf com- 
mence with 22 olittin, work at the 1st for Ird leaf, 
cast on U chain, weirk aifnd loafnixtlt M round, 
wo^ 2 d. <v, 1 long, 7 chms, join to the tesfcstltch 
of Che rom; nttM l, « platn on 7 efbain; flfush 
working the leaf m 2isd double croohot to and of 
tho^stoni; * 

Directions fbr forming the Cotiar.^To form 
the Cottsr, cut the sliapelii coloured paper i then 
task on Che sprigs ae in nattem, with the fight 
side op, flrst fsefening off all en*^ Make a Oham 
tile ekacft dm of the Collar round the n«sh» and 
work on* row of long ttitehespn theohsim tack 
on the paper at the top of the collar. Hating 
done this, make a chain the length of the oollar, 
t&emuring roand the pointe, turn, wortt «» the 
dufitt9d.o„4dialn.lslflste; on the top of the 
laatd. c.,* 9 d. e., 4 chain: 1 single on (Im last 
d. 0 . j repeat from * to the entf of the Chain : 
then tack in on the paper. The fllling'hi is done 


aSilKWei tiuhl to turn ^ leaf the contrary way, 
oomaMwes Wtto It diato, twm, miss 1, 18 single, 
toras SDontlog from the end, 6 single, 
IB dWsiy toiBf miss l, 12 treble, 28 chain for the 
asfMbi^ for i£e leftside of collar, 5 
HMmbtt dentTB stsm* 

fsrma.1fe-liot«>^eiHiin, make it round, 12 d.c. 
lit tosaM, 12 d. e. to rofmd loon. 2nd round- 
won op tie lower edgs of fbe i2 d. c. 3 chain. 1 
sta^ repeat 11 times more. 3rd rouad-Work 
oW^tipporsdgOyKeeplTMr tile last row down hi 
front, 3 slia^ P lottg (a ^tato, 3 long, repeat 
twke mereM single on the top of the 1st 

round. 4tli rttund-l chain, miss 1, 1 d. c., re- 
peat at) ron^fosten rdf; make 2 mom tis same 
to torm the iffvay ; tfirse more sprays tor tke 


stitch onoe more ; repeat the samellittll you come 
to the first rose leaf, when join by pasihir the 
needle through the undCT Stitch, atid seam back 
to where you began, Tlie same i^$t(di is used 
throughout the collar, sometimes passhlt the 
needle two, three, or four times, tooprdlng to the 
ipaoe to be filled and the taste of the worker. 
The petals of the convolvulas are mads alW the 
collar is taken off the paper | they ars worked 
thus— 18 chain, turn, miss 1, 12 stogie, repeat 
twice more, fosten off, and with thi tniffad pass 
the bunch of petals down tho centoe of tiii con- 
voivalu8,and fasten fhetn to flrfisljr, 

HAsarAOBS tn SaariA.— The fotitors of two 
bouses meet and settle the matter togptiist, ex- 
chmiging prasente, which sometimes amoant to 
a considerable vahia. Thus, a sort of pur- 
chase, » so utafal a tnember of a hoassholA as a 
grown-up maidan stunrendePsd by Opa to aitotiier. 
The brother of the bfido detttots kto to the 
foieitm proessskm whieli eosfeas to OMMSot her 
to her new abode} and thsto aba tsfoastoed by 
the s^sfeV, a slster-i&-iaw of tfrr batosilpom. 
; ffha dresses a tcraohn with a Mm the 
ffhtoh ars so often to eee to to i flgw f with 
tito kmtoheat, and mkm totoC fii6 ^ad 
wnlerttototoiHtoliri^ l> wWvW her 
BmmfUfrnrn. m til tiNHf iltifltolioal 


is good. As yet she is only a stranger, and for 
a whole year she is termed the “betrothed.** 
By an assumption of continued bsshfulness, pre- 
scribed by custom, she keeps apart even j^tn 
her bnsband. la the pfesenoe of others she 
soaroely converses with him, much less woulda 


in reatosito hmlf on an ofoidtip fftolia 
othsrmsStooftiishoBtehcd^ . 
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Jekome, the youngest brother of Napoleon, 
was educated for the naval service. "When 
hostilities began between France and England, 
Jerome was looking for an opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself, and his vessel cruised about 
for several months on the South American 
coast, when she put into New York. He went 
much into society in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore ; and having formed an acquaint- 
ance with Miss Elizabeth Patterson, of the 
latter city, he ciJnceived an ardent attachment 
for her, and they were married in Baltimore, 
December 24^111, 1803. The marriage-cer^ 
mony was performed by the Bishop of Balti- 
more, agreeably to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the laws of the United 
States, This ceremony was preceded by a 
marrirtge-contraet, regularly drawn up and wit- 
nessed. Miss Patterson, now Jerome^s wife, 
was the daugliter of a rich merchant of that 
city, who was born of a Scotch family in 
the north of Ireland. She was an exceed- 
ingly beautiful and accomplished young lady, 
and fully worthy of her husband. It is bdieved 
that the attachment was mutual and ardent, j 
and the fairest prospects opened before them | 
in the future. i 

For more than a year Jerome remain A in 
America, dreading the offence which his mar- 
riage had given to his brother Napoleon, who, 
having already in contemplation the elevation 
of alibis brothers to European thrones, wished 
to form for them matrimonial alliances with 
the princessei of the royal houaea of Europe. 

In tdie spring of 1805, however, Jerome 
embarked with his wife for Europe. When 
their vessel arrived at Lisbon, Jerome started 
for Paris, directing the ship with his wife to 
proceed to Amsterdam, some doubt being en- 
tertained whether a passport could be procured 
which would admit her into France. On the 
arrival of the ship at the Texel, Madame 
Bonaparte learned that an order had already 
been received from the Government at Paris 
prohibiting her landing. She accordingly 
nailed for England, where she arrived in the 
month of June, and took up her residence at 
Camberwell, in the neigbourhood of London, 
where she passed the summer. On the 7th of 
July, 1805, she gave birth to her son, Jerome 
Napoleon ^naparte. 

Jerome, who was affectionately attached to 
his wife, brought all the influence he could to 
appease the auger of his brother ; but his en- 
Mvohrs were ^uitless. Napoleon would not 
recognise t^e maniage, nor allow Jerome to 
bring his wife to Paris. Believii^ that, if ahe 
eboiud onee appear before the Imperor, her 
beauty, grace, and acoinDj^shments would 


secure for her a generous reception, he hoped 
till the last that this privilege would be ac- 
corded to him. The request, however, was 
resolutely refused. No step had been taken in 
Europe to annul this marriage until March 
3rd, 1805, when the Emperor caused his 
Council of State to enact a special decree, 
“ forbidding all civil officers of the Empire to 
receive on their registers a transcript of the 
act of cdtebration of a pretended marriage con- 
tracted by Jerome Bonaparte in a foreign 
oountiy.” This decree, amounting to a deck- 
ration of the nullity of the marriage, related to 
the formahty prescribed by Article 171 of the 
Civil Code — viz-, that three mouths after tlie 
return to France of a French subject, he should 
transcribe on the Public Register at the place 
of his domicile the act of the celebration of any 
marriage contracted in a foreign country. 

In the following May, the Emperor, in a 
letter to Pms VII., requested him to grant a 
bull annulling the marriage. From this letter, 
which w'as dated May 24), 1805, we make the 
following extract: — 

“ 1 have frequently spoken to your Holiness 
of a young brother, nineteen years of age, 
whom I sent in a frigate to America, and who, 
after a sojourn of a month, although a minor, 
married a Protestant, a daughter of a merchant 
of the United States. He has just returned. 
He is fully conscious of his fault. I have 
sent hack to America Miss Patterson, wlio 
calls herself his wife. By our laws the mar- 
riage is null. A Spanish priest so far forgot 
his duties as to pronounce the benediction. 1 
desire from your Holiness a bull annulling the 
marriage. 1 send Wur Holiness several papers, 
from one of whitm, by Cardinal Casselu, your 
Holiness will raeeive much light. I could 
easily have this marriage broken in Paris, since 
the GaJlican Chureh pronounces such matri- 
monies null. But it appears to me better to 
have it done in Rome, on account of the 
example to sovereign families marrying Pro- 
testants. I beg your Holiness to do this 
quietly ; and as soon as I know that you are 
willing to do it, I will have it broken here 
civilly. It is important for France that there 
should not he a Protestant young woman so 
near my person. It is dangerous that a minor 
and a dustinguished youth should he exposed to 
such seduction against the civil laws and all 
sorts of propriety.” 

In reply to this the Pope wrote a long kttor, 
in which he sweeps over the entire field of 
ecdesiastial learning, showing at every step 
that there was no authority vested in him^ nor 
could any precedent be found in the histoiy of 
the Church, for dissolving marriage j 

an honest man, Pius VXX. comes to tan 
condnsion, which heunhesitatlBgly anxMfBiioas, 
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that ho seithei can nor will aniiitl the nar- 
naM between Jerome Bonaparte and Eliza- 
beth Patterson. In the course the Em- 
peror took in this case there was not a 
shadow of justification, and he cannot be 


vindiMted , and if a learned and comidaeont 
Pontiff could not find in the hhraxy of tho 
Vatican a single precedent for so bad an act 
we do not deem it our duty to extend (m 
search any further 



Emdingthat to persist in his opposition to 
the will of his broOier would defeat his olrject 
and only offer to him a life of exile, and hoping 
that time would aceottj^ish for him what per- 
eonld not, Jerome aooepted a mission 
th e Emperor to the Dejr of Algiers, and 
wrwards employed hiniNlf on tea and land. 
Sot ^ piinoe not only Impt vip a constant 
cofwspoadeBee with his Amerioaii wife, but 
to entertaia for her tim tame at- 
^hment he fiidt in the begUimig; yet find- 
ugtint mmf aitito nod stten^ at persoa- 


sion failed with his brother, aad being assured 
that the Amencan marriage never would be 
recognised, he yielded at last, for the sake of 
peace, and doubtless under the illusion of 
glory, to the imperial policy of Napoleon, and 
immolated himself to nse his own langaage, 
on the altar of the Napoleon dynasty. Onme 
ISth of August he married the Princess Pre^ 
rioa Catheriaa, daughter of the King of War- 
temberg. A few d^a after hia mi^risge, ho 
waaprocilidmei Bng of WeatohiOia. Al folt 
his first ahdtniie w2h» die eduMdfio 
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xioa, and occupied herself with the edueatioa 
of her son. 

She Hved an unmarried life. Opulent, 
highly educated, end gifted with qualities 
which have rendered her happiness in a great 
measure independent of others, she has passed 
a long, serene, and useful life, and doubtless 
feels now, in the evening of her days (for we 
believe she is still living — she was two or three 
jears ago), that it was no malicious fortune 
which withheld from her a European diadem. 
The histo^ of jhe family into which she mar- 
ried strikingly illustrates Shakspeare’s words, 
“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

A few words as to the children of Madame 
Jerome Bonaparte, as we must call her. Her 
son was educated at Harvard University, in 
America, and studied the law ; hut his mar- 
riage with a rich lady of Baltimore, and his 
own ample fortune, decided him to abandon 
the profession. In the ^ar 1832 he had a 
eon, Napoleon Jerome Honaparte, who re- 
ceived a myitary education, and obtained a 
commission in the army of the United States. 
Since the accession of the present Emperor of 
the FrencA, however, he was invited to join the 
armies of fSrance, and he is now a soldier and 
an adopted son of that country. His father, 
j who was very much like the Boa vparte 
family, passed his time in books and study, 
if he dees not to pass it still. 


THE FALSE LADYE. 

“Not to, not so,*’ said King Heniy, “ I have 
ewom it ; m thoimh 1 may pity thee, I may 
not be forsworn. To-morrow thou must to a 
convent, there to abide for ever 1” 

“ And that will not be long,” answered the 
aul, a gleam of her old pride and impetuosity 
fighting up her fair features. 

“By Heaven, I say for ever !” cried Henry, 
etanping his foot on the ground angrily. 

“And I reply, not long I” 

A cold and dark north-easter had swept 
together a host of strangling vapours and thin 
lowering clouds over the French metropolis — 
the course of the Seine might be traced easily 
among the grotesque roofs and Uothic towers 
which at t^t dav adorned its banks, by the grey 
ghostly mist which seethed up from its sluggish 
watera«-a small fine rain was falling noise- 
lessly, and almost imperceptibly, by its own 
weight, as it were, from the surcharged and 
watery atmosphere^the air was keenly cold 
and idercing, although the seasons had not 
dipt ter as yet beyond the confines of the 
snpmer. The tree^ for there were many in 
tha Hbreets qf iparis, and still more in the 


fauxbomrgs and gardens of the Ka'tUe nohleMU^ 
were thicldy covered with white rime, as were 
the manes and frontlets of the horses, the 
clothes, and hair, and eye-brows of the human 
Imings who ventured forth m spite of the 
inclement weather. A sadder and more 
gloomy scene can scarcely be conceived than 
18 presented by the streets of a large city in 
such a time as that I have attempted to de- 
seribe. Bat this peculiar sadness was, on the 
day of which I write, augmented and ex- 
aggerated by the continual tolling of the 
great bell of St. (lermains Auxerrois, replying 
to the iron din which arose from the grey 
towers of N6tre Dame. From an early hour 
of the day the people had been congregating 
in the streets and about the bridges leading 
to the precincts of the royal palace, the 
Chateau des Tournelles, which then stood — 
long since obliterated almost from the memory 
of men — upon the Isle de Paris, the greater 
part of which was covered with the courts, and 
terraces, and gardens of that princely pile. 

Strong bo£es of the household troops were 
posted here and there about the avenues and 
ates of the royal demesne, and several large 
etachments of the archers of the prev^s 
guard— still called so from the arms which 
they had long since ceased to carry — might be 
seen everywhere on duty. Yet there were no 
symptoms of an emeute among the crowd, 
which was increasing eveiy moment as the 
day waxed toward noon. Some feeling cer- 
tainly there was. Grief, wonder, expectation, 
and a sort of half-doubtful pity, as far as might 
be gathered from the words of the passing 
speakers, were the more prominent ingredients 
of the common feeling which had called out so 
large a portion of the city’s population on a 
day BO unsuited to any spectre of interest. 
For several hours this mob, increasing, as it 
has been described, from hour to hour, varied 
but little in its character, save that, as the day 
wore, it became more and more respectable in 
the appearance of its members. At first it had 
been composed, almost without exception, of 
artisans and shop-boys. As the morning ad- 
vanced, however, many of the bu^hers of the 
city and respectable craftsmen might be seen 
among the crowd ; and a little later many of 
the secondary gentry and petUe noblsue^ with 
women and children, all showing the same 
symptoms of sad yet eager expectation. Now, 
when it lacked but a few minutes of noon, long 
trains of courtiers with their retinues and 
armed attendants, many a head of a renowned 
and audent bouse, many a warrior frinoas for 
valour and for conduct might be seen threading 
the maxes of the crowded thoroughfares towaid 
the royal palace, 

A double oeremony of stngnlar and ■olismi 




Mteievii wOtm to bo ««Mtod »• 

toniioBt of • aiMo idli«r,lloio lot^ in on 
«4^ fWii tbo 

ivf ofOimho robes of a holy sistn^ioof 

pnphntoitto her life-long interment in tl^ 
■epwchtoiol the liTing body-^^nlchie of tine 
Ainhig tciiith--4;he convent doistera. Armond 
00 Marguerite de Vaudreoil! 

Mony dreumstanoes had united to onll forth 
iBOch exeiteroent, much grave interest in the 
minds of all who had heard the dngular and 
wild romance of the story, the funons and 
eroel combat which had reiralted &om it, and 
In^ not least, the violent resentment of the 
King toward the guilty victim who survived 
the ruin she had wrought. 

The story was, in truth, then, hnt little 
onderstood. A thousand rninours were abroad ; 
yet in each there was a share of truth ; and 
the amount of the whole was perhaps less wide 
of the mark th»n is usual in matters of the 
kind. And thus they ran: Marguerite de 
Yaudreuil had been betrothed to the youngest 
of Tranee’s famous warriors, Charles de La- 
Hir^, who after a time fell — as it « as related 
hy his young friend and kinsman, Armand de 
lAgny — covered with wounds and honour. 
The body had been found outstretched beneath 
the survivor, who, himself desperately hurt, 
had alone witnessed and in vain endeavoured 
—he said — to prevent his cousin’s slaughter. 
The face of Charles de La-Hir^, as all \nen 
deemed the corpse to be, was mangled and 
defaced so frightfully as to render recognition 
hy the features utterly hopeless ; yet, from the 
emblaaoued surcoat wliicn it bore, the weU- 
known armour on the limbs, the signet-ring 
upon the finger, and the accustomed swoi^ 
denched in tlm dead right-hand, none doubted 
the identity of the body, or questioned the 
truth of Armand’s story. 

Armand de Laguy, succeeding by La -Hire’s 
death to all his Iwds and lordships, returned 
to metropolis, and mixed in tlie gaieties 
etf that gay peri^ when all the court of 
Kranee was revelling in the celebration of the 
union of the dauphin with the lovely Mary 
Stuart, in after-days the hapless queen of 
SootlaDd. He wore no decent and accustomdl 
cf mouroing. He suffered no interval, 
however bdef — due to decorum at least, if 
not to kindly feeUng— to elapse, before it was 
atmonuced that Marguerite de Yaudreuil, the 
dead man’s late betrothed, was instantly to 
wsd his tivbg cousin! She had already ac- 
o^ed him, and declared her love for him. 
Her wondrous beauty, her all-seductive man- 
ners, her eatmue-vouth, had in vain pleaded 
against the general eeasure of the coart— the 
world. Men had ffowned on her ftir a while, 
and women sneeind and slandered: but after 


a htUe while, as the novd^ of Hm skoiy wom 
away, the iodiroation against her inoomtapey 
c e a^ and she was once again iastaUad the 
leader of the court’s unwedded beanries. 

Suddenk, on the very eve of her intended 
wqptials, Charles de In-Hird returned 1— ran- 
somed, as it tamed ont, from the Italian 
dungeons of the prinoe of Parma, and making 
fearful charges of treason and intended murder 
against Arnumd de Lamy. The king had 
commanded that the truth should be proved by 
a solemn combat ; had swona to execute upon 
the felon’s block whichever of the two shonld 
yield or confess falsehood ; had sworn the 
inconstant Marguerite (who, on the return ol 
De La-Hir^, had returned instantly to her 
former feelings, asserting her perfect confi- 
dence in the truth of Charles, the treacherv oi 
Armand) should either wed ^e victor, or live 
and die the inmate of the most rigorous con- 
vent in his realm. 

The battle had been fou^t yesterdavt 
Armand de Laguy fell, mortally wounded by 
his wronged cousin’s hand, and with his latest 
breath declared his treasons, and implored 
pardon from his king, his kinsman, and his 
wod — ^happy to perish by a brave man’s sword, 
not by a heauman’s axe. And Marguerite, 
rejected by the man she had once betrayed — 
herself refusing, even if he were willing, to wed 
with him whom she could but dishonour — ^had 
now no option save death or the cloister. 

Aud now men pitied — women wept — all 
frowned, and wondered, and kept silence. 
That a young, vain, capricious beauty — the 
pet and spoiled child from her very cradle 
of a gay and luxurious c^rt, worshipp^ for 
her charms like a second Aphrodite, intoxi- 
cated with the love of admiratioR— that snob a 
one ihottld be inconstant, fickle— should swerve 
from her fealty to the dead — a qneetionabie 
fealty always — and he won to a rash second 
love by the falsehood and treasons of a man 
young, and brave, and handsome — falsehood 
which had deceived wise men — that such slmuld 
be the course of events, men said, was neither 
strange nor monstrous ! It was a fault, which 
might indeed make her future faith suspect^ 
which would surely justify Charles de La*Hirb 
in casting back her hand — ^but which at the 
worst, d^rved no such doom as the sool^ 
chilting doister. She had, t^ said, in no 
respect participated in the gnilt, or shared the 
treacheries of Armaud. On the contrary, ihp^ 
the victim of his fraud, had been the first to 
denounce him. 

But the king was relentless. "XSther the 
wife of De X^Hirb, or the bride of Godin 
the cloister r was his unvarying rei^. Ko 
further answer would he give—no disdosoro 
of hU motives would he make, even to hia 
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viwrt connciUors. Some, indeed, augured ; 
that the good monarch’s anger was but 
leigned, and that, deeming her sufficiently 

K ' 'led already, he was desiroas still of 
g her to be the bride of him to whom 
she had been destined, and whom she still, 
despite her brief inconstancy, worshipped in 
her heart ; and all men still supposed that at 
the last Charles would forgive the hapless 
girl, and so relieve her from the tomb that 
seemed yawning to enclose her. But others 
—and they wer» those who heat understood 
the mood of France’s second Henry— vowed 
that the wrath was real; and felt that he 
never would forgive the guilty girl, whose 
frailty, as he swore, had oaused such bloodslied. 

But now it was high noon ; and forth filed 
from the palace-gates a long and glittering 
train—Henry and all his Court, with all the 
rank and beauty of the realm, knights, nobles, 
peers and princes, damsels and dames, the 
pride of France and Europe. But at the 
monarch’s right wjJked one, clad in no gay 
attire, pale, languid, wounded, and war-worn— 
Charles de La-Hirfe, the victor. A sad, deep 
gloom o’ereast his large dark eye, and threw u 
shadow over his massy forehead. His lip had 
forgot to smile, his glance to lighten; yet 
was there no remorse, no doubt, no wa\ cring 
in his calm, noble features— only fixed, settled 
sorrow. His long and waving hair, evenly 
parted on his crown, fell down on either cheek, 
while a scarf of black taffeta supported his 
weapon— a heavy, double-edged, strwght broad- 
sword — and served at the same time to support 
his left arm, the sleeve of which hung open, 
tied in with points of riband. He was clad in 
black, and a slouched hat, without feather, 
completed the suit of melancholy mourning. 

In the midst of the train was a yet sadder 
sight— Marguerite de Vaudreuil, robed in the 
snow-white vestments of a novice, with all her 
glorious ringlets, soon to be shorn, fiowing 
m loose redundance over her shoulders and 
bosom, <pale as the monumantal stone, and 
only not as rigid. A hard-featured, grey- 
headed monk supported her on either htmu ; 
and a long train of priests swept after, with 
crucifix, and rosary, and censer. 

Scarcely had this strange procession isiued 
from the great gates of Les Toumelles — the 
death-bells tolling still from every tower and 
steeple— before another train, gloomier yet 
and sadder, filed out from the mte of the royal 
tilt-yard, at the farther end of which stood a 
i&perb pavilion. Sixteen black Benedictine 
anonks led the Mrray. chanting tike mournful 
Mimere. Next behind tiieso (strange oon- 
trfMt !) strode on the grim, gaunt form, clad in 
Ida hlood-itained tabard, and bearing full dii- 
plsyed his broad two-handed axe-<*frU emblem 


of Ms odious caHing— the public wr eeu tio w 
of Faris, Immediately in the rear of thia da^ 
funetioniiay. not borne by his bold eaptsinai. 
nor followed by bis gallant vassals with anna 
reversed and signs of martial sorrow, but 
i^ominiously supported by the grim-visaged 
ministers of the law, came on tlie bier of Ar- 
mand, the last Count de Lagny. 

Stretched in a coffin of the rudest material 
and construction, with his pale visage bare, 
displaying still in its distorted lines and sharp- 
ened features the agonies of mind and body 
which had preceded his untimdiy dissolution 
the bad but haughty noble was Dome to his 
long home in the graveyard of Ndtre Dame. 
His sword, broken in twain, was laid across 
his breast, lus spurs had been backed from his 
heels by the cleaver of the scullion, and his 
reversed escutcheon was hung above his bead. 

The funeral-train proceeded ; the King and 
his Court followed. They reached the grave- 
yard, hard beneath those superb grey towers ; 
they reached the grave, in a remote and gloomy 
corner, where, in unconsecrated earth, reposed 
the executed felon. The priests attended not 
the corpse beyond the precincts of that unholy 
spot; their solemn chant died mournfidly 
away; no rites were done, no prayers were 
said above the senseless clay, but in silence 
w'as it lowered into the ready pit — silence dis- 
turbed only by the deep, hollow sound of the 
clods that fell fast and heavy on the breast of 
the guilty noble ! Three forms stood by thfr 
grave— stood till the last clod had been heaped 
upon its kindred clay, and the dark headstone 
planted: Henry, the Iving; Charles, Bmon 
de La-Hirb ; and Marguerite de Vaudwuil. 

And as the last clod was flattened down 
Upon the dead — after the stone was fiW— Be 
La-Hir^ crossed the grave to the deapaiziog 
girl, where she had stood gazing with a fixed, 
rayless eye on the sad ceremony, and took her 
by the hand, and spoke so loud that all might 
hear his words, while Henry looked on, not 
without an air of wondering exoiternemt 
“ Not that I did not love thee,** he said, 
“ Marguerite ! Not that 1 did not pardon thee 
thy brief inoonatancy, caused as it was by evil 
arts of wluch we will say notliing now— sinoe 
be who plotted them imth suffered evm 
above his merits, and is, we trust, now par- 
doned ! Not for these causes, nor for any of 
tlmm, I have declined thine hand thus mr; 
but that the king commanded, judgutg it inhm 
wisdom for both of us. Now, djrmand 
is gone hence; and let all doubt and sonww 
go Iwnce with him ! Let all your twrs, all 
my suspicions, be buried in his grave for evert 
£ take your hand, dear Marguerite — I take yuiL 
as my bride— I claim you mine for ever 1** 

Thus far the girl had listened to Mm, nUt 
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it |i«««r »mi)ll^^ It bniMs in tbe hoi- 1 
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Axitmin, when the rustliog woods 
are Ireiftat with fallen leaves, flitting from 
the top of one tninh to the bott^ of another, 
which it ascends by a kind of spiral progression ; 
and then darting downwards to a i^hbonring 
tree, it thus busily pursues fromt^ to time 
its uninterrupted night. This bird chiefly 
shows itself in our shruhbeiiM Idld wooded 
pleasure-grounds in winter. 

It inhabits not only BritaiA^hat iheooBtinoit 
of Europe. It is said to migrate to Italy hi 
September and October. It has been pai- 
ticularly noticed in various parts of Germany, 
and is described as inhabiting North America. 
Prince Musignano states that it is common and 
permanent near Eome, and rare near Phila- 
delphia. 

The creeper is a most active and restless 
little bird, ever on the alert, intent on picking 
up its food, which it flnds on the trunks and 
branches of trees. A constant resident in 
Britain, it it not easily seen there, for its | 
activite in shifting its position makes it \try 
difficnlt to follow with the eye. One instant it 
is bafore the spectator, and the next, from the 
rigidity of its passage, the intervening branch 
or trank hides the bird from his view. The 
form of its tail and the structure of its feet are 
eiquiskefy adapted to its rapid locomotion. 
Its oft-renealed note is monotonous. 

This bird provides a nest in the hole or 
behind the baric of decayed trees, formed of dry 
grass, and the inner part of the bark is lined 
with small featliers. Here six or eight ^gs 
are deposited. Wliile the female sits on these 
she is regularly fed by the male bird. 

The habitat of the wall-creeper is the south 
of Europe. It is tolerably abundant in Spain 
and Italy, always, however, on thempst elevated 
rocks, and very rare on mountains of moderate 
heigh^t. According to Tcmmindc, ^ if sevmr 
found in the north. This bird is common in 
“^^rovence, and may be seen creeping oil the 
inter walls of St. Peter’s at Rome. 

This bird does against the vertical faces of 
rocks what the common creeper does on trees. 
To these surfaces it adlieres firmly, without, 
however, mounting or descending by creeping. 
Clefts and crevices of rocks arc its favourite 
’’haunts, and MunetiTises, but very rarely, the 
trunks of trees. It feeds on insects, their 
oatarpillars and okrysaliMt, and is particularly 
fond of spiders and their eggs. 

The wnll-creepefs moult twice in the year, 
la the spring on^ the throat of the bird is 
«ttind in huwkt this ornament disappears 


before the otimr feathers fell. It is knpomfbfe 
to distuigiaah the aexM after pairiiig and b 
ing-timb. The young moy be dis^nguished 
from their pm<^beCDre their fliot moult, hut 
in winter no difference is observable. 


PRIZE COMPOSITION. 


Oor Semys of this month are remarkable in one 
partfenlar at least: they are perfectly unanimous. 
The oeoMflusion they all come to is this : that the 
Chrfelian, whether rich or poor, obscure or 
feaaoaa, k the man whose lot is happiest. Ehmx 
B«Kaiitana, Emma Sophia, Jane S., and Blue, 
briefly as they write, write enough to adiocate 
this view of the case very well; EarxiDA, Kitty, 
and £z 42A, still more pleaeiagly ibow that, in 
giving mankind a common Chriftianfty,He has 
given them a common blesslng<if they will but 
accept it), which the variatfens of for^e affect 
not at alL EmAifccs &.*s vigour, and her logical 
method, please us much: asditisapitysbedidnot 
work out her ideas to greater length. The ^orts 
of Jamx and of Htpexion, very creditable: the 
good results of practice are evident in both. We 
must remind H —that the beat composition needs 
reviskm. AuairA’f Essay deserves especial credit ; 
it wins a Certificate of Merit, as does also that of 
Mbs. J. S^Aubwa has not sent her address.— 
JiABT E.’s paper is not an essay ; it nevertheless 
evinces considerable talent of jt kind not pecu- 
liarly feminine— the imaginative. 

Tto essay selected for the printer is that of 
M. 8. R. We beg to call attention to the honest 
excellence of its style, and the unquestionable 
earnestness of the writer. 


THE HAPPIEST LOT. 

If there is one characteristic of nature 
more obvioiu than another, it is the variety of 
iU soeaenr. Uniformity is unknown. The 
traveller beholds here the rugged mouutaiu. 
with its roariiK cataract ; and there the plain, 
with its HQootfa, expansive river : “ the pomp of 
groves aaid ^andture of fields” in our owu 
dlimate, and in another the barren wilderness 
or the bumiiqp desert. The adventurous ex- 
plorer of polar latitudes struggles through the 
dread sublimities of icebergs and desolate 
wastes of snow; the merchant traffics amid 
spicy grovea and the brilliant regions of the 
tropics. 

Were all these inegularities to he reduced, 
doubtlessly many inconveniences woiUd be over- 
eome, and some evils eradicated ; but many 
advantages would be lost, and evils of dii* 
ostrous consequep o es inoaiied* 



W th* wihiral worlii^io it kin the 
oer^l wprli «fid amcMf hmmaiiy. Eow 
trijekg iai 4 etrong ^ oo&trest* nuniahed 
ly itf ’VMikm eoAditume! The rieh end the 
i^r ; the yoom and old ; the learned and the 
morant ; healthy and side ; iadoatrioiie and 
die; the variety is legion — yet each with a 
^parate iaw^ histo^ and experience. Bat, 
li)»siutiiar as are their ontward distinctions, 
ind Wider far as is their individjul histoiy, 
here is one unvarying aspiration in tl^ 
lenrt, one predomigant idea in the minds 
if aU, “that runs, and, as it rnns,for ever shall 
•un on”— ewae object after which each, in his 
)wu fashion, and according to the strength of 
118 cliaraeter, is in anxious and oeaseless 
)UT 8 uit. Uappmets is the one object after 
vhicli they aa toil ; the fascinating vision they 
ill desire to realise— happiness the blessing 
vhicli, though yet unattained, all still believe 
ittaiiiable. Accordingly, Utopian schemes for 
he realisation of happiness liave not only been 
liscuBsed, but attempts have been m^e to 
carry them into practice. But in vain ! To 
fill up the valleys, and bring down the high 
places, woald be far easier ; and we marvel not 
on hearing that the glittering bubble has burst, 
scattering destruction wherever it has fallen.’*' 
Mien have laboured to attain happiness b* 
scaling the paths of ambition ; how success* 
fully, we may gather from the death-bed of 
Wolsey, the tears of Alexander, or the restless 
toiinent of Bichard the Third. It has been 


vineyards ; how vaiiw still, let the mournrul 
murmurings of the fteacher who was king 
over Israel, and the lives and deaths of 
such men as Beckford, Buckingham, Marl- 
horough, and Colonel Charteris tell. And 
though the body has been pampered, and the 
senses gratified to the full, even such men have 
been consla'ained in the bitterness of dis- 
appointment to acknowledge, it haf been all 
vanity and vexation of sjpirit. 

Others, pursuing this same object by op- 
posite paths, have rejected the good things of 
this life (which are to be reoeiv^ with thanks- 
^ving), and, despising the purple and dae 
linen of courts, immured themamves in con- 
vents ; and, hiding themselves from their own 
flesh, sought in the austerities of ascetic 
8 (flitude th^ peace which the world cannot give. 

Despising those who heap to themselves 
riches, and rejecting the fanaticism of the 
hermit, there m a large (dass of loea whose 




idea of htppiiieM is boond up in a iatemy' 
IHe. some it otay be a pim tidrst s&ct 

knowledge; but with others it is only an 
ardsat longiQg to live after this life in the 
aanab of posterity. To Oue they saeriflee ae 
miKfli, oft^ more, thaa the Biaa who adde 
hooae to home ; but they, too, dlaeover that of 
making many books thm is no end, and that 
mach study is a weariness to the flesh. 

The young dream of attaining this much- 
prized ol^eot in after-Ufe; aad attribute its 
absence to the world’s iujustice, or some mis- 
chance in the direction of their affairs. Old 
age sighs for the happy days of youth; and 
memory, recaUisg only the aunny spots of li&, 
inquires, but not wisely, why the former tiiwn: 
were better than these. 

The path of the poor is strewn with thorns. 
Shall we look for happiness there, since we 
see that it eludes the grasp of the rich, the 
learned, and the young P As a mass tliey cry. 
It is not with us ; and ignorant of the burdm 
borne by his richer neighbour, the poor man 
has his dreams of Elysium, strkdiing into the 
domains of idleness and plenty. 

The married declare tlmy have much to en- 
dure, and the single say also they have their 
trials. 

And how is it to be accounted for, that each 
remains unsatisfled P Why is it that, like the 
bird from the ark, the soul of man wanders 
over tlie wide surface of creation, and finds no 
rest P Surely, it must he because the material 
can never satiriy tlie immaterial, nor the mortal 
the immortal. Eehising the Elver of Idfe,we 
stoop to drink nt earthy streams, and then 
complain that their water, like that of M arah, 
is bitter. The day of prosperity comes, and we 
misuse it; the night of adversity follows^ 
aud we repine; death steals on, and we go 
down to the house s 4 )nointed for all living; 
and the conviction of the survivors is, that we 
are happier now. 

But when Adam and Eve stood in that 
garden, of which all was pronoimced “vory 
good,” can we for one moment imagine that 
mey drew their happiness alone from these 
things P Was the voice of the Lord God 
wallai^ in the ^ol of the day nothing P The 
land into whkm they wandwed, wkem drivem 
frohi Paradise, eould not have been eery ht 
distant; and «dl that had been pmikomMed 
good in Eden was, doubtless, there. Bit tha 
sepaamtioii of the soul from God had takem 
place; and experienoed all that bib- 

terness of ^irit which men now ladeipo, vhm 
endeavonr to draw their happineas frm ihto 
world. 

And in what did the Miofty of Baendion 
consittP— whateoQStftutestlmenjnfmniit^ thn- 
soul in heaven? Confonnity « the wiQ «t 
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the creature to that of the Creator, from which 
spnog We, obedience, and contentment, ren- 
dering all duties pleasing, and all situations 
happy. Where such a conformity of will is, 
there alone is happiness, whether it be among 
the smrits of the 3 ast made perfect, or among 
the miildren of the sons of men; and since 
nothing but true religion can overcome onr 
will, and bring it into subjection to Him who 
is higher than the highest, and restore ns to 
that communion for which we were originally 
created— lienee we argue, that a religious life 
must make the happiest lot. 

Where this is the case, it matters little to a 
man where he is plaeed, or what his relation 
to the outward world may be. He who carries 
with him the conviction that all things are 
working together for his good, can never be 
really unhappy. He may have his trials and 
sorrows j but, notwithstanding these, he has an 
abiding conviction that happiness must be 
their ultimate result, and he enjoys a quiet- 
ness and repose to other men unknown. 

We do not presume to say that poverty is 
in itself desirable, or ignorance bliss, because 
riches too often lead to arrogance, and learning 
to presumption; still less would we advocate 
celibacy, b^nse an earthly attachment some- 
times engrosses the entire affections. Eiches, 
learning, and marria^ are adl consistent with 
the happiness for which we plead. The man 
whose sonl is transformed into the image of 
his Maker will find objects enough for the 
right disposal of his riches. It gives him 
power, influence, and position ; and his must 
be indeed a cold philanthropy that could be 
content with the {msence of these in order to 
be freed from their inevitable responsibility: 
so that while such an one can be happy without 
riches and honour if his lot be poverty and 
insignificance, he hails them as means towards 
Godlike practices, and feels that lie is the 
happiest man who has the greatest power of 
conferring happiness on others. And so with 
learning. He who has eyes to see, and ears to 
bear, and who is continually adding knowledge 
to knowledge, discovering frosh beauties, and 
gmning more exalted because more extended 
views, becomes a humbler, and therefore a 
bappi^ maa, than he whose whole life is one 
conrinnoos answer to the questions. What shall 
1 eat, and what shall 1 dnnk, and wherewithal 
shall 1 be clothed P The effect of ignorance is 
to deaden the better, and to arouse and foster 
in their toUest virour all tlie worst, passions 
of onr nature. Aide rises against reason, and 
a quieting because stopi^fina silence conceals 
Itom its nnbappy victim lus cbmded position ; 
and unable (if wiiUag) to decide for himself, 
be beeomiM an easy pTM to the forst demagogue 
or fanatic who crosses ml path. 


There remains but one other question. Is it 
better to be married or single? Wits and 
poeto pretmd that it is still an open question, 
but in their own persons generally contrive to 
ratify the truth of the assertion made six thou- 
sand years ago. “ It is not good for man to ^ 
^one.” Matrimony has its trials, if celibacy 
its sorrows ; but the former are more easily 
borne than the latter. Two are better than 
one, for the joys are doubled and the grieft 
divided; the motives for self-exertion are in- 
creased, and the incentivee for self-denial mul- 
tiplied. 4n unmarried persons (too frequently) 
self is the pivot round which all their actions 
producing either morbid sensitiveness or 
withering coldness — ending in both cases in 
death to those kindlier feelings which form so 
great a solace of this life. It is easy and plea- 
sant enough to travel alone (if so it can be 
called) on the path of life, when the family 
circle is unbroken, and realities are lost in the 
misty dreams of youth ; but maturity bears with 
impatience the dissolution of its aerial casdes, 
and dreads to contemplate in solitude the 
vacant chairs by the hearth. That matrimony 
does not in itself constitute the happiest lot, wc 
need not assert. But where in tne biography 
of the lonely shall we find such traits of cha- 
racter as shone in Lady Jane Grey, Lady 
Nithesdale, Lady Eachel Enssell, the wives of 
the younger Pliny, Grotius, Baron Haller, or 
Margaret Duchess of Newcastle P 
But imperfection is written on all things 
here ; ana though it is better to be rich than 
poor, better to be learned than ignorant, happier 
to be married than single, it is happiest oi all 
to be able to say — “ I have leamea in what- 
soever state I am therewith to be content.” 

M. S. E. 


THE KERNEU OF THE NUT. 

Lncretia and Homer have eracked the nut. 
0 as our readers all know stands for “cypher.” 
Now sometimes read cj^pher ba eiffh/or, and we 
have — 


Too sigh for a cypher, but I sigh for thee. 

Oh, sigh for no cypher, but oh iigh for me. 

Oh, let, then, my sigh for n cypher go, 

And give back sigh for sigh, for 1 sigh for thee so 


Ibtttts to ContSjponl^tnto. 

STAMPED EOmON OF THE MAGAZINE. 

In fhture, the Enolishwomav’s Doxxstio 
MAOAxnra (at^pod ea & newepaperl wiU^ &ffz 
warded foom the C^ee to any pin orihe Uttliill 
Kingdqto ^ ^ annual •abMitotton, ot, fipb 
payable in advAnce. mnaltow 

fSorwara^ flree on reoeiptaf thwi powaii ■tsiiHiti 
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TMe ANNUAL PRIZES. 

In ftiture, purchasers of the back volumes, by 
Midinff in the cheques to be found in each, will 
e entitl^ to a chance in the next distribution of 
'rises. Purchasers of volumes which contain 
heques for a specific prize may send them to the 
flice, #here they will be changed for new ones. 


PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 
Competitors are reminded that Essays on 
Poou IlELATioHS” must be sent in on or be- 
ore the Pith of March. The suWect for the 
lext Essay (to be pfintted in the May number) 
8 the “ PtEASUEEs OF CuAaiTY. ” The prize in 
tach case consists of a handsome volume. 

Competitors should write legibly on only one 
ide of the paper; and their real name and ad* 
Ir^B should be sent in confidence. 


PRIZE WORK PATTERNS. 

The prize this month is awarded to E. Davies, 
)f Ch^stow, for the beautiful pattern of a Cbo- 
:nET CotLAB engraved on p. 3S7. We ought to 
remark, too, that this pattern was exquisitely 
worked. Several other designs of merit were re- 
jeived— that of Endtmion, pretty and simple; 
Miss P.’s, both oririnal and well-worked; but 
icrtainly the second best is that of Miss von K. 
[ndeed, we have thoughts of engraving it in a 
I'uture number, and awarding it an extra prize.— 
Patterns of the Knitted Neck-tie (announced 
for competition last month) must be sent in on 
Mr before the lOtu of the month. The next subject 
fbr competition is an Infant’s Caf in Cboohet, 
worked* 


Eliza.'— W e shall probably renew the feature 
In the next volume. 

R. E. S.— W e know of no work from which you 
could attain the art of ventriloquism. 

Gauntlit,— CLABAW. wiIl,weho~* 
with the Gauntlet. It is worked in An> 
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essays and gain prizes. We regret that we are 
not always permitted to give the real names of 
the essayists at the foot of their compositions, 
which certainly would not appear in the Maga- 
zine at all if there were the least reason to be 
ashamed of them. However, for Novice’s sidiis- 
faction, and having permission to do so, we will 
just state both the name and address of the lady 
who won the last prize for composition, and the 
prize for the chemisette pattei’n in the pre- 
vious number : Miss Eliza Jacob, Albion-teirace, 
Southampton.— Novice’s verses are not without 
merit: but her ear wants a little cultivation. 

Crochet Vandyke Edoino*— To please several 
of our patrons, we give a Crocaet Vandyke 
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Edging, and hope it will please. It is also very 
suitable for diamond netting.- 
Little Clara shall be “obliged ** if possible. 
Covers for the third volume, exactly like those ot 
the first and second, will be ready at the book« 
sellers by the end of next month. 

Henrietta R.— It matters not at all in what 
situation a person of sound education, refined 
manners, and honourable mind may be plapedr 
she is still a gentlewoman, and every man or 
woman whose opinion is worth a moment’s re- 
spect will so regard her. While fully appreci- 
ating your ijelings, we believe that your uneasi- 
ness is purely unnecessary, and hope you will 
endeavour to overcome it. 

M. M.N.— We receive every month numerous 
letters from correspondents who desire to know 
where to apply for certain situations— where to 
dispose oL or whei'e to buy, certain articles. Ot 
these M. M. N. is one. It w impossible for us to 
satisfy these im^uiries, and can only suggest that 
we will advertise the wants and wishes of any 
correspondents on the wrapper or advertisement 
sheet. But as the space they would occupy has a 
real money value to the proprietors, our corres- 
pondents mustinoloseashuling'swortli of stamps 
to pay fbr the paper on which their reqiwsts 

A.^iprettystbry was toolonglbr" aleW,** 
or we should, perhaps, hHve inserted it But the 
MS. has been preservea, and shall he returned on 
receipt of a stamped address. 

JosBFB.— We had already determined to make 
the improvements you suggest Alter next month, 
Cupid's Letter-Bag: will be closed to make mj for 
a n^ feature; and the Cozrespondence wiR be 
pmted on the wrapper. ^ ^ 

Dsimor.— The first volume can be had tm* 
bowAd. The cost of binding thn threavoMnt 
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woold probably be aboat (Sd., or Zs. Cases or 

covers for binding the volumes may be ordered of 
any bookseller at Sd. each.— The choquo of 
first volume must be sent to the office to be 
■changed, 

M. B.— The Beriln Wool Book shall be sent on 
receipt of seven stamps, With address. See answer 
above. 

HoxKKlt.-^The cheques in the first and second 
vrotnmes Iwth entitle to a chance in the next distri- 
button of prizes. They must be sent to the office 
to be changed for new cheques. 

CHAftLOTTE may do so as she desires; but to 
imvent mistake at the office, she should write on 
the substituted paper, “By permission of the 
Editor.»» 

Loviwo Heam.— I t is of no consequence whe- 
ther you purdiase the flrtt volnme in numbers or 
boimd ; m ebher cme, the cheques entitle to o 
chance in the distribation of prizes. 

6. D.'s pattesrn is retpectfally declined. 

Tioirr.— Ckwd designs for potichomanie are 
ratber expensive. The ehesqieet we have seen 
are in No. » of the Ladies Book of Fancy 
Work ;» there arc fittem dei^pis, and the coat of 
the book is idxpence, 

Bovohtow sball have the recipe next month. 

C.MX;. HhoaU address a note to Kir. Slack. 
\fe win try sand give the receipt she asks in oar 
next. 

CoPRS^AisivTxa.— Will one of oar sobieribers 
oblige m by obliging a clever eo mespo n dent 
wvitatg under thte very odd nom de plnm€, with 
a rece^ fyr vernish for ooiomed prints^ 

Romp T.o-'TliecaeeB forthe EnotxsawPKAii’S 
Maoaszm; am lettered on the back«— ^The cost of 
the letters would be two or three shflltngs. 

M. L. P. may deposit the money in her own 
name, but her parents may nevertlieless control 
it durmg her minority. 

S. B.— We certainly cannot refuse to print the 
^*Linea written in a Servant's Album." 

Sarah Byrne, Ned Byrne’s daughter. 

Got this book lor carrying water. 

A fire broke out in the house of h^ master. 

And no one could help to extinguish it faster. 

She brought up the water in less than a minute, 
For her master to dip the blankets in it. 

And slash away at the bumiug wood. 

None but her sister gave her assistance. 

For ail the policemen were Uttie good. 

And might just as weU have been at a distance. 
As they huid^d the work by asking questions, 
Of ** How did it happoi?" and makuig suggiw- 

tiODS. 

Kor was this the only thing tiisd vexed us ; 

For Aikinson's men (whose yard is next ns) 
Xopked over the wall at the girls’ hurd labour, 
AAkL^erOBce thought of nelpiiig their ae^- 

We were leA to ebance for what might be£sl,M 
For Mr. Boylaaa, and Mr. Talbot, 

And Louisa Byrne, and Sarah the maid, 

Who formed the whole of our “ Fire Brigade," 
And Sarah ssay say that this booh was beaght 
her, 

Fe show of wlat servloi thi ttMnS^ thought her, 
And to tn rememtiCMiMo that firs and watsr^ 

Ftnftett’*ciSR at the 
try 
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Cone vox CoBHS.~-Place the feet fbr half an 
hour, two or three nights successively, into a 
pretty strong solution of common soua. The 
alkali dissolves the indurated cuticle, and the 
corn comes awav; leaving a little cavity, which, 
howeA’er, soon fills up. 

Amothex Remedy foe Coeus.— Soak ivy leaves 
in vinegar during the space of fifteen days; then 
place a leaf, or part of one, over the com, renew 
It every morning, and scr^ oft’, with pumice- 
stone dipped in vinegar each thne, the portion of 
hard skin which is detached. The Vinegar acts 
by stimulating the absorbents; and the tWctlou 
hastens their action. The pumice-stone and 
vinegar will equally answer the purpose if used 
every morning. 

Coffee a Disinfectant.— Great attention has 
been lately called to cofiee, ns the best bevera w 
that can be taken by men employed laboriously 
in inclement weather. It is said that the railway 
guards and drivers on the northern lines of the 
kingdom, accustomed as they are to whirl through 
tUe cold and driving blasts of winter, declare that 
they could not endure the intense cold and fatigue 
of their occupation were it not for frequeut cups 
ot good coffee. Pilots, who knock about for days 
in all weathers, habitually sustain themselves 
nith it This is worth knowing at this season of 
the year ; but ‘coffee has another good quality-^ 
that of disinfecting. In tick rooms whenever 
fever is present, or in any room where there is ft 
bad smell, much good is derived from roasting 
green cfiffee (dried and poimded) on a h^ piati^ 
and, while hot, carrying itbackwards and forwards 
through the room for a few minutes. Any bad 
smell IS, indeed, almost instantly removed. 

A Goon Restorative.— B ake two calves' feet 
in two pints of water, and the same quantity of 
new milk^ in a jar closely covered, three hours 
and a halt. When cold, remove the fiat. Give » 
large teaoupful the last and first thing. What- 
ever flavour is approved, give it by betdng in it 
lemon-peel, cinnamon, or mace. Add siuar after. 

Valuable Stomachic Tincture.— Cascarilla 
bark bruised, and orange peel dried, of each one 
ounce ; brandy, or proof spirit, one pint Let the 
ingredients steep for a fortnight, and decant the 
clear liquor. Take two or three teaspoonfUls in 
a wineglass of water twice a day. 

Toothaobk.— A correspondent (to whom we 
are obliged) strongly rtoommends the following 
simple remedy for toothaebe, feom her own ex- 
perience of tti benefit It is simidy two or three 
drops of oH of juniper used every morning on the 
tooth-brush after washteg the temb.^We may 
say here that we are Always very glad to receive 
recipes tsstod by comespoftdhnts. 

Knvovs AmcnoMS.^— A voiy fke^psent cause 
of nervous iflbotions Is hstenso or unseasonable 
applicalioB of fbo mtad, as In reading while at 
dinner. By this unttmafy exercise of the hniUu 
the Mood to dhrests# IftHn.tos proper course, 
nmnefeluttoe stsmiiiLMthtime^hen itismoip 
particuistotonmd iftsM to enable the vlsous to 
secrete and sqmsjh'ucy of ga^ric juios* 

Such patients OMBif be benefited except they 
as they force 
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TxA*auKiiro. — Dr. Kitchener recomnoendsttiat 
1 the water necessary should be poured in at 
U)e,asUie second drawhtj^ls bad. When much 
a is wanted, It is better to hare two teapots than 
ro drawings. Soyer's method of making tea was 
Ten in a back number. 


STEAWB®»aT-TEA.“Perhaps we have not to 
rnd all the way to China lor herbs to make a 
sverage that cheers and does not inebriate. 
Tiat do our readers say to strawberry-leaves as 
substitute for tea ? We are int'ormra that the 
tung and tender lea^ of this plant, picked hrom 
e stalk, and dried in an airy shady place, make 
really excellent and agreeable beverage. Very 
>ung leaves of rue, dried and used with the 
raw berry-leaves in the proportion of one-twelfth 
the former (that is to say, an ounce of rae-lcaves 
eleven of strawberry), even give the flavonr of 
nuine green tea from the Celestial Empire ; that 
if there be any genuine green tea, which is 
mbted.—This may be worth trying. 

Pickled OtsTebs.*— G et a hundred of oysters In 
)od condition, open them, place them in a saoce- 
m, and simmer in them own liquor for abont 
Q minotes, very gently. Then take them out 
le by one and pUice them in a jtcr. Then cover 
em, when cold, with a pickle made as follows, 
oil the liquor with a piece of mace, lemon-peel, 
id Some black peppers ; and three or four spoon- 
Is of good vinegar. They should be kept in 
(lall jars, and tied very close, for contact with 
le air spoils them. 

Ox-cheek.— T he best way to dress ox-cheek' 
id make an excellent dish is as follows:— Well 
sense half the head of an ox, take the meat off 
e bones and put it in a pan, or large dish that 
ill stand the neat, adding a large onion, some 
reet herbs, bruised allspice, pepptr fuia salt. 
%y the bones on the top ; pour over all two or 
iree quarts of water, and cover ttio pan close 
ith a sheet of brovni paper, or a dish that will 
close. Now place it in tha oven, or simmer it 
1 the side of the fire or on a hot hearth, Ibr 
ght hours. When done tender, take the meat 
It and put it in a dish ; let the saopget cold. Ton 
in then take off the fat, in a cake ; and then warm 
le meat in the soup again, as or amen you want it. 


Roast Calf's Lives*— Prom March till Jol; 
al is at its best. To roast ealTk Bvor, waidi anu 
ipeit, cut a long holein It, and stuff with cromhs 
' bread, a good dead Of Iht bacon (phoppod, of 
lurse), onions, salt, pep pe r, a pleoeof bQm,aa4 
^ egg* Sew the liver op, lard and roast tt 
Calf’s Kidney should be cboi^>ed wMh some 
' the fat, a small oiMOtt, soms pepper mid sa^ 
oil it up with an egg inlo balls, and try. 

Calf’s Heabt should be staM «nd roasted 
ke beef heart; or sliced had tnadbiaio a 
■with beef, or without, 

JUOQED H ABE.— An ol(f hum, whMi wohM bo 
tugh roasted, may bo jugMd as ibtlowa* ' 
eaning and skinning, cuut np^ end aaaem _ 
Bpper, saR, allspioe, Munded paaMW VUii A Htitto 
neg. fut i t Into a jar with 'm m S m • dkrm 



Eldeb Flowsb Pomatum.— T ake of elder 
flower oil* four onnces; fine mutton suet, two 
ounces; best lard, two ounces; melt the suet and 
laid together, with as little heat as possible, then 
add the elder oil* and beat np the mixture with a 
fork (to make it li^t) till nearly cold. If agree- 
able, any other perfame may be added before the 
pomatum is set. 

Dxntal Pabasitxs*— T he American Annual 
of Scientific Discovery” (1850) says» mierMcopical 
examinations had made of the nutter de- 
posited on the teeth and gams of more tiian 
forty individuals, selected firom all classes of 
society, in every variety of bodily oondMkm, and 
in nearly every case animal and vegetable para- 
sites in great numbers had been discovered. Of 
the animal parasites there were three or torn 
species, and of the vegctad>le one w two. In 
fact, the only persons whose motklis were found 
to be completely firee from cleansed their 
teeth four times daily, using soap once. One or 
two of these individuals also passed a tboead 
between the teeth to cleanse them more 
effectually. In all cases the number of the 
parasites was greater in proportton to the neg- 
lect of cleaniiaesB. 

Tp Bcstobs Haie.— H air, when removed by 
illness or old age, has been restored by the follow- 
ing simple means ; though tl^ are not hkely to 
prove emoaeious in all cases, lutb the bald placed 
frequently with an onion. 


Cspib’s gitltr-giq^ 


Ahxxous.— N ow, here’s a good young man. 
** Deab Mb. Editob,— W ill you kindly give mo 
your advice under the following circumstances? 
About two years ago I became acquainted with a 
yoang lady, in my own station of life, at a 
dancing academy, but she did not at that time 
take my fancy. Shiee then I have lived upwards 
of twelve mcntlts in the country; but, leaving 
there to live in town again, 1 became again ac- 
quainted with hear, said was deeply smitten, and 
own that I am M neer sl jr attached to her, and 
have every reason to bcllirve she is the same to- 
wards mo The question I wish to ask, after ex- 
plaining my etrcw ns tapces to you, is, whether 1 
should be acting bonoundi^ in keeping np the 
acqualntanea, or at onos bmiyk it off before it is 
too lata; but. irt the sametMals, I must state that, 
to the best of my knowledgi,lier parents are not 
aware of tbs aequahitanoc between us ; but of 
ooiirse,if you tkdnfc lam aoifng right, 1 should 
make it my datyl^ acquaint them of the state of 
my fMlinn. 1 am twenty-sbe years of age, with 
a salary iff twaot^MJaree skdbings per week, and 
with nprmtikm wan inoma e e . I have no money 
pat by, wIM amil ynmijr^n have, for r^ns 
‘ ^ is follows. My fkther 

‘ ift fba city of London ; but* 
Ilk business, affer paying his 


«ibtHaby4 


I receipt of a small income, 
himself, my mother, and 
_ have always taken my money 
iema'lg wi ii ii Ihelr support, wd have done so 
•m j i bl i i lve years; butattbeoominenoiTO^ 
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lik(*ly, in givinj? your opinion, lean towards them, 
which it would be your duty to do. I am >oun;; 
(1 own), of a persevering? disposition, and am, 
thank God, in the enjoyment ot good health; 
and I should endeavour, to tlu* h< st of my x>owci% 
to better ray prosfieets in life, so that, at a 
future time, I should be in a better position to 
think of marrying than 1 am at present.”— 
Does nobody set* tlie feeling and politeness of a 
gentleman ih this simple note^ His reason for 
putting th(‘ ease to our judgment is, because we 
are likelv to lean rather toward the weaker one, 
and from him. Even m asking advice. Anxious 
desires to act handsomely, and to give the advan- 
tage against his inclinations. It is our decided 
opinion that Anxious is going to prosner, humble 
as his .station now seems to be ; and tliat liis wife 
(ulien he marries) will be rather a lucky woman. 
jMcanu bile. Anxious had better wait a year or 
so, till he is better oircurastanced ; but unless lie 
proposes to put off marriage to a very di.stant 
day, there is no occasion in the world to break 
acquaintance with a woman young, of his own 
station, uhom he loves, and who loves him. Let 
him read the above letter to her, and say, “ Now, 
suppose that were our case ; eh ?” And so bring 
matters to a comfortable explanation. 

Acacia. — What do we think of .such a lover as 
this '' Acacia’s father lives next door to the 
tather ot a young gentleman to whom she is de- 
voted, and who is equally devoted to her. But 
the young man’s father, it appears, is (to look at) 
like'a lion just respectable enough to shave ; and 
is pretty much like a lion in other respects. He 
will not hear of any sweet-hearting between the 
young people, and has even got up quite a feud 
with Acacia’s father about it. The chief objec- 
tion ot the lion shaven is that his son is too young: 
to wit, twenty. The consequence of all this is 
that Acacia’s father, though he rather likes 


young Leo, indignantly insists that his daughter 
shall not .speak to or notice him. But how can 
Acacia help it when Leo comes round by the 
tank? Perhaps the reader docs not .xt see th(‘ 
whole force of that question: the facts are as 
follow. Between the young lad>’s own private 
little sitting-room and the gentleman’s room next 
door is a tank. This tiink is acees'-ible from 
cither room ; and the young Leo, these dju-k 
evenings, goes down to the borders of his Helles- 
pont, creeps round the edgi- on his knees, and so 
uorkshis way to the lady’s uindovv. What, to 
repeat Acacia’s qmstion, do ue think of a lover 
like that’ Why, that the age of cliivalry is not 
past. And how funny it tuould be if he were tt» 
tumble into the tank one exiling, and get fished 
out by that roaring lion, hi^. ])ai)a • 

Hose, who has evidently been treated badlv.had 
better rctum the letters, as the young gentleman 
desires 

Loving Heart. — The “ officiating clergyman’’ 
who made eyes at Loving Heart ovir his })uli)it 
ought to officiate no more ; and the Heart should 
certainly not have tnllen m Jove with him. And 
now she is forlorn, we are not very sorry for iier. 

A Subscriber.— The pony, tiie cliaise, the 
farmer, and the garden, by all means. 

Tarby sends us a dolelul story. She has been 
married fourteen years, and now her niece has 
supplanted lier in the affections of her husband ; 
and between this precious pair (for the niece 
lives in the same house) she is victimised and in- 
sulted.— Wc do not like to give advice in such 
cases; butw'cll fare the spirit that will not endure 
such indignities, say w e. 


Nottcb.— T/ ie Letter Bag will he closed with the 
mihlicatton of the next number, to make room 
. or a new feature of general interest. 



^mALS,-— To jffease Miss Edith E., we have designed the initials she wished, and hope they 
will pleaw her. The letter L should be worked in satlli-stitch, in red ingrain cotton. The C roust 
done in ey let-holes marked round in white cotton. They are suitable either for a handker- 
ciuef comer or the centre of a toilet-cushion ; cither artkile is proper for a wedding-present* 
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BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONOrEJ. LOW. 

fr<m p. B39>) 


Oir the following morning KsyAnagh sAt 
imising upon his worldly affairs, and npon 
various little houseliold urrangemna^ whioh 
it would be necessary ^ him to make. To 
aid him in these, he had taken % vihfjjce 
paper, and was Tunning over the pialamna ^ 
advertisements— those nairow aid ecowdad 
thoroughfares, m wluch the wants and wisMS 
dit^y themselves like mendiOHnti 
difMee. Hie ^e ran hastfly over 
*i*“ of ft« «ke*P 

and the deamrs in patent medicines. He 


wished neither to he clothed nor cured. In 
one place he saw that a young lady, perfectly 
comMtent, desired to form a class of you^ 
motnnra W uiim% and to instruct them m 
tlmarLo# talkittff to infants so as to interest 
W •stnse them , and in another, that the 
Sremjr^ Tairmeadow wished w3 to theso 
Alters who had called them gamWem, 
drunkards, and noters, and hoped^that thy 
might be spared from that great fixe 
tlmy were told, eonld never he 
y V* nested on the advettowiBS lA 
ft caroet-warehonse, m whioh the onetprien 
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system was strictly adkered to. It was further 
stated that a discount would be made *‘ta 
clergymen on *sinall salaries, feeble cliurches, 
and charitable institutions.” Thinking that 
this nas doubtless the place for one who united 
in liiraself two of these qualifications for a 
discount, with a smile on his lips, he took his 
hat and sallied forth into the street. 

A few days ^previous, Kavanagh had dis- 
covered in the tower of the church a vacant 
room, which he had immediately determined 
to take possession of, and to convert into a 
study. From this retreat, through the four 
oval windows, fronting the four comers of the 
heavens, lie could look down upon the streets, 
the roofs, and gardens of the village — on the 
winding river, the meadows, the farms, the 
distant blue mountains. Here he could sit and 
meditate m that peculiar sense of seclusion 
and spiritual elevation, that entire separation 
from the world below, which a chamber in a 
tower always nives. Here, uninterrupted and 
aloof from all intrusion, he could pour his 
heart into those discourses with which he 
hoped to reach and move the hearts of his 
parishioners. 

It was to furnish this retreat that he went 
forth on the Monday morning after his first ' 
sermon. He was not long in procuring the 
lew things needed — the carpet, the table, the 
chairs, the shelves for books ; and was return- 
ing tlionghtfully homeward, when his eye was 
caught by a sign-hoard on the corner of the 
street, in seribed, “Moses Merry weather, Healer 
in Singing Birds, foreiffn and domestic.” Ho 
saw also a whole chamoer window transformed 
into .a cage, in which sundry cauary-hirds, and 
others of gayer plumage, were jargoning to- 
gether, like people in the market-places of 
foreign towns. At the sight of these old 
favourites, a long-slumbering passion awoke 
within him , and ho straightway ascended the 
dark wooch-n staircase, with the intent of en- 
livening his solitary room with the vivacity 
and song of these captive ballad-singers. 

In a moment he found himself in a little 
room hung round with cages, roof and walls ; 
full of sunshine; full of twitterings, cooings, 
and flutterings; full of downy odours, Burst- 
ing nests, and dovecots, and distant i^ands 
inl^abited only by birds. The taxidermist— 
the Selkirk of the sunny island — was not 
there j hut a youM lady of noble mien, who 
was looking at an English goldfinch in a square 

X with a portieo, ttdmed upon Mm, as he 
sd, a mr and beantt^l face, shaded by 
long, light lo^s, in which the sunshine seemed 
cntanfied, as among the hou^ of trees. 
!nmt face he had never seen heime, and yrt it 
•eemed lamlhSr to him; and the added light 
In oMM eyW, and the almost im- 


perceptible expression that passed over her 
face, showed that she knew who he was. 

At the same moment the taxidermist pre- 
sented himself, coming from an inner room; 
a little man in grev, with spectacles upon his 
nose, holding in his hands, with wings and 
legs drawn close and smoothly together, like 
the green husks of the maize ear, a beautiful 
carrier-pigeon, who turned up first one bright 
eye and then the other, as if asking, “ What 
are you going to do with me now?” This 
silent inquiry was sonn auswyed by Mr. Merry- 
weather, who said to the young lady— 

“Here, Miss Vaughan, is the best carrier- 
pigeon in my whole collection. The* real Co- 
tumha Tabullaria. He is about three years 
old, as you can see by his wattle.” 

“ A very pretty bird,” said the lady ; “ and 
how shall I train it P” 

“ Oh, that is very ca^. You have only to 
keep it shut up for a rew days, well fed and 
well treated. Then take it in an open cage to 
the plHce you mean it to fly to, and do the 
same thing there. Afterwards it will give you 
no trouble; it will always fly botweeu those 
two places.” 

“That, certainly, is not very difficult. At 
all events, I will make the trial. You may 
send the bird home to me. On what shall I 
feed it F” 

“ Oo any kind of grain — barley and buck- 
wheat are best ; and remember to let it have a 
plenty of gravel in the bottom of its cage.” 

“ I will not forget. Send me the bird to-day, 
if possible.” 

With these words she departed, much too 
soon for Kavanagh, who was charmed with lier 
form, her face, her voice, and who, when left 
alone with the little taxidermist, felt that the 
momentary fascination of the place was gone. 
He heard no longer the singing of the birds; 
he saw no longer their gay plumage; and, 
having spei.Jily made the pui chase ot a canary 
and a cage, he likewise departed, thinking of 
the carrier-pigeons of Bagdad, and the coium- 
baries of Egypt, stationed at li\ed iuterv.ils as 
relays and n sting-places for the flying post. 
With an indefinable feeling of sadness, too, 
came wafted Tke a perfume through his memory 
those tender, melancholy lines of Maria dd 
Occidente; — 

And as the dove, to fitr Petinyra flying. 

From where hernattve founts ot Antioch beaitH 
Weary, exhausted, Umging, panting, aigumg, ^ 
Lights sadly at the desert’s bitter stream ; 

So iBany a soul, life’s drear descM fltflii|r-- 
Love’s punv eongenial spring unfound, na* 
<|uaflsa— * r 

Suffers recoils, then, ihinfty and defpsdri^ 

Of it w«>ald, deso^ and the nmmk 

dfMght 
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Mc'auwhile, Hr. Merryv\eather, left lo him- 
self, walked aliout his aviary, musing, and talk- 
ing to his birds, riaaily, he paused hef>>re 
xhe tin cage of a grev African parrot, between 
which aud luraseif there was a strong family 
likeness, and, giving it his finger to peck and 
pencil ui) 0 )>, conversed with it in that peculiar 
dialect with which it had often made vocal the 
distant groves of Zanguebar, He then with- 
drew to the inner room, where he resumed his 
labour of stuffing a cardinal groftbeak, saying 
to himself between whiles — 

*‘I wonder vfliat Miss Cecilia Vaughan 
means to do with a carrier-pigeon !” 

Some mysterious connexion he had evidently 
cstalilished already between this pigeon and 
Mr. Kavanagh ; for, continuing his reverie, he 
said, half-aloud — 

“Of course she would never think of marry- 
ing a poor cleigyman !” 

XVI. 

Tite old family mansion of the Vaughans 
stood a little out of town, in the midst of a 
pleasant farm. The eounty road was not near 
enough to annoy; and the rattling wheels and 
little ol^nids of dust seemed like friendly salu- 
tations from travellers as they passed. They 
spoke of safety aud companionship, and took 
away all loneliness from the solitude. 

On tliree sides the fann was inclosed by wil- 
low aud alder edges, and the flowing wall of a 
river ; nearer the house were groves Jear of 
all underwood, with rocky knolls, and breezy 
iiowers of bcecli ; and afar off the blue hills 
broke the horizon, creating secret longimrs for 
what lay behind them, and filling the mind 
with pleasant thoughts of Prince llasselas aud 
the Happy Valley. 

The house was one of the few old houses 
still standing in New England; a large, square 
building, with a portico in front, whose door 
in summer time stood open from morning 
until night. A pleasing stillness reigned about 
it ; and soft gusts of pme-embalmcd air, and 
distant ca wings from the crow- haunted moun- 
tains, filled its airy and ample Imlis. 

In this old-fashioned house liad Cecilia 
Vaughan grown up to maidenhood. The tra- 
velling shadows of the clouds on the hill-sides, 
the sudden summer wind, that lifted the lan- 
guid leaves, and rushed from field to Hold, from 
grove to grove, the fororunner of tlieraiu — 
and, most of all, the mysterioas mountain, , 
whose coolness was a perpetual mvitation «o 
her, And whose silence a perpetual fear— fos- 
tered Iteir dreamy and poetic temperament, 
l^ot less so did the reading of poetry and 
^romance in the long, silent, solitary winter 
Eef mother had been dead tor 
many y^rs, and tlie memory of that mother 


I had become almost a religion to her. Sbe re- 
I called it iuc'-ssantly ; and the reverential love 
which it iuspin*d completely filled her S'»ul with 
melancholy delight. Iler father was a kindly old 
man, a judge in one of the courts, dignified, 
affable, somewhat bent by his legal erudition, as 
a shelf is by the weight of the books upon it. 
Ilis pajiers incumbered the study table; his 
law books, the study floor. They seemed to 
shut out from his mind the lovely daugliter 
who had grown up to womanhood b> In', side, 
but almost without its recognition. Always 
affectionate, always indulgent, he left her to 
walk alone, without Ins stronger thought and 
firmer purpose to lean upon; and though her 
edueation had been, on this account, somewhat 
desultory, and her imagination indulged m 
many dreams and vagaries, yet, on the whole, 
the result had been more favourable than in 
many cases where the process of instruction 
has been too diligently carried on, and wlice, 
as sometimes on the roofs of farm-housea and 
barns, the scaffolding has been left to deform 
the building. 

Cecilia’s bosom-friend at school was Alice 
Arclier ; and after they left scliool, the love 
between them, and consequent!} the letters, 
rather increased than dimiiiislied. Tiiese two 
>oung hearts found not only a delight, but a 
necessity, in pouring forth their thoughts and 
feelings to each other; aud it wms to lUciiitafo 
this intercommunication, for whose e.xigcncics 
tlie ordinary methods were now lonnd iuude- 
quate, that the carrier-pigeon had been pur- 
chased. He was to be the fiying-posl ; their 
bed-rooms the dovecots, the pure and friendly 
columbaria. 

Endowed with youth, beauty, talent, fortune, 
and, moreover, with that indefinable fascina- 
tion which has no name, Ceci'ia Vauglian was 
not without lovers, avowed and unavowed : 
young men, who made an ostentatious display 
of their affection ; boys, wlio treasured it in 
their bosoms, as soinelhiiig indescribubly sweet 
and precious, perfuming all the chambers of 
the heart with its celestial fragrance. When- 
ever she returned from a visit to the city, some 
unknown youth of elegant manners and vur- 
Hished leather boots was sure to liover round 
the village inn tor a few days — was known to 
visit the Vaughans assiduously, and 
silently to disappear, and be seen no more. Of 
course, aothmg could be known of the secret 
history of such individuals ; but shrewd auci* 
mises were farmed as to thfir designs and their 
destmies; till finally* any weli-dressed 
lingering in the village without Oitensil3ite> 
husinetift, was set down as “one ot 
VaugliMu’s lovers.” ^ » 

In all this, what a coatrsst wan thetpp ]b*h 
tveeu two ^i«ftdal Xhe. ^ 
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one the poterty of the otiier "were not so 
strikingly nt Tarienee, as this affluence and 
refleence of love* To the one, so much was 
given that she became regardless of the gift ; 
from the otiier, so much withheld, that, if pos- 
sible, she«tftgge(rated its importanoe. 


xni. 


In addition to these transient lovers, who 
were but birds of passage, winging their way, 
in an incredibly short space of time, from the 
torrid to the frigid tone, there was in the 
village a domestic and resident adorer, whose 
love for himself, for Miss Vaughan, and for 
the beautiful, had transformed his name from 
Hiram A. Hawkins to H. Adolphus Hawkins. 
He was a dealer in English linens and carpets ; 
a profession which of itself fills the mind with 
ideas of domestic comfort. His waistcoats 
were made like Lord Melbourne’s in the illus- ! 
trated English papers, and his shiny hair went j 
off to the left in a superb sweep, like the hand- ! 
rail of a banister. He wore many rings on 
his fingers, and several breast-pins and gold 
chains disposed about his person. On all his 
bland physiognomy was stamped, as on some 
of his linens, “soft finish for family use.” 
Everything about him spoke the lady’s man. 
He was, in fact, a perfect ring-dove ; and, like 
the rest of his species, always walked up to the 
female, and, bowing liis head, swelled out his 
white crop, and uttered a very plaintive 
murmur. 

Moreover, Mr. Hiram Adolphus Hawkins 
was a poet~so much a poet, that, as his 
sister frequently remarked, he “spoke blank 
verse in the bosom of his family.” The 


S eneral lone of his productions was sad, 
esponding, perhaps slightly morbid. How 
could it be otherwise with the writings 
of one who had never been the world’s 
friend, nor the world hisP who looked upon 
himself as a “ pyramid of mind on the dark 
4esert of despair P” and who, at the age of 
twenty-five, had drunk the bitter draught of 
life to the dregs, and dashed the gobiet down P 
His productions were published in the Poet’s 
Corner of the Fairmeadow Adveriiaer ; and 
it was a relief to know that in private life, 
as his sister remarked, he was “ by no means 
the censorious aud moody person some of his 
writings might imj^y.” 

Such was the person^ who assumed to 
himself the perilous position of Miss Vaughan’s 
permanent admirer. Be imagined that It was 
imnossible for any woman to look upon him 
and not love him. Accordingly, he paraded 
himself at his shop«door as she passed; he 
paraded hamseif at Umoomersof the streets ; he 
paraded himself at the ohurch-eteps on Sunday. 
Be epiei her from the wutdovi he saUied 


from the door; he followed her with his lyes; 
he followed her with his whole angost patson; 
he passed her and repassed her, and turned 
back to gaze ; he lay in wait with dejected 
countenauM and desponding air; he perse- 
cuted her with his looks; he pretended that 
their souls could comprehend each other with* 
out words; and whenever her lovers were 
alluded to in his presence, he gravely declared;, 
as one who had reason to know, that, if Miss 
Vaughan ever married, it would be some one 
of gigantic intellect ! 

Of these persecutions CecTlia was for a long 
time the unconscious victim. She saw this 
individual, with rings and strange waistcoats, 
performing his gyrations before her, but did 
not suspect that she was the centre of attrac- 
tion — not imagining that any man would begin 
his wooing with such outrages. Gradually 
the truth dawned upon her, and became the 
source of indescribable annoyance, which was 
augmented by a series of anonymous letters, 
written in a Icinale hand, and setting forth the 
excellences of a certain mysterious relative— 
his modesty, his reserve, his extreme delicacy, 
his talent for poetry — rendered authentic by 
extracts from liis papers, made, of course, with- 
out the slightest knowledge or suspicion on 
his part. Whence came these sybilline leaves P 
At first Cecilia could not divine : but, ere long, 
her woman’s instinct traced them to the thin 
and nervous iiand of the poet’s sister. This 
surmise was confirmed by her maid, who asked 
the boy that brought them. 

It was wth one of these missives in her 
hand that Cecilia entered Mrs. Archer’s house, 
after purchasing the carrier-pigeon. Unan- 
nounced she entered, and walked up the narrow 
and imperfectly lighted stairs to Alice’s bed- 
room — that little sanctuary draped with white 
— that columbarium lined with warmth, and 
softness, and silence. Alice was not there; 
but the chair by the window, the open volumie 
of poems on tlie table, the note to Cecilia by 
its side, and the ink not yet dry in the pen, 
were like the vibration of a bougli, when the 
bird has just left it— like the rising of the 
grass, when the foot has just pressed it. In a 
moment she returned. She had been dowp to 
her mother, who sat talking, talking, talking 
with, an old friend in the parlour below» 
even as these young friends were talking 
together in the bedlam above. Ah, how 
different were their themes 1 Death and Love 
— apples of Sodom, that crumble to ashes at 
a touch— mlden fruits of the Besperides— 
golden fruits of Paradise, fragrant, ambroti^ 
perennial t 

“I have jnst been writing to yon,” said 
Alice; “I wanted so mi«h to see yoa^lblt 
aoraingl*’ . ,.^4 


KAVANAGH. 


•*Why this moraing in particular P Has 
anything happened P” 

** Notliing ; only I had such a longing to see 
yon !’* 

And, seating herself in a low chair by 
Cecilia’s side, she laid her head npon the 
shoulder of her friend, who, taking one of her 
pale thin hands in botli her own, silently kissed 
her forehead again and again. 

Alice was not aware, that, in the words she 
uttered, there was the slightest shadow of 
untruth. And ;^et had nothing happened? 
Was it nothing, that among her thoughts a 
new thought had risen, like a star, whose pale 
effulgence, mingled with common daylight, 
was not yet distinctly visible even to herself, 
hut would grow brighter as the sun grew 
lower, and the rosy twilight darker P Was it 
imthing, that a new fountain of affection had 
suddenly sprung up within her, which she 
mistook for the freshening and overflowing of 
the old fountain of friendship, that hitherto 
had kept the lowland landscape ol her hie so 
preen, hut now, being flooded by more affec- 
tion, was not to cease, but only to disappear in 
the greater tide, and flow unseen beneath it P 
Yet so it was ; and this stronger yearning — 
this unappeasable desire for her friend— wa^ 
only the tumultuous sw'ellmg of a heart thr u 
as yet knows not its own secret. 

“ I am so glad to see you, Cecilia !” she 
continued. “You are so beautiful! I love 
80 much to sit and look at you ! Ah, how I 
wish Heaven had made me as tall, and strong, 
and beautiful as you are !” 

“ You little flatterer ! What an alTectionate, 
lOver-like friend you are! Wliat have you 
been doing all the morning?” 

“Looking out of the window, thinking of 
you, and writing you this letter, to beg you to 
come and see me.” 

“And I have been buying a carrier-pigeon, 
to fly between us, and carry all our letters.” 

“That will be delightful.” 

“ He is to he sent home to-day ; and after 
he gets accustomed to my room, I shall send 
him here, to get acquainted w'ith yours — an 
lachimo in my Imogen’s bedchamber, to spy 
out its secrets.” 

£f he sees Cleopatra in these white curtains, 
*nd silver Cupids lu these andirons, he will 
have your imagination.” 

“ He will sec the book with the leaf turned 


down, and you asleep, and tell toe all about 

' ^ A ear^r-pigeoii ! What a charming idea I 
how like yon to think ol* it 1” 

“ But to-day I have been obliged to bring 
own letters. 1 have some more sybilline 
^^hslves^from my anotty toons oorfespon^t, ha 
hiud and exaltation of her modest rehoivoj who 
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speaks blank verse in the bosom of bis flsmUy. 
1 liave brought them to read you some extracts, 
and to take your advice ; for, really and seri- 
ously, this must be stopped. It has grown too 
annoying.” 

“ How much love you have offered you !” 
said Alice, sighing. 

“ Yes, quite too much of this kind. On my 
way here, I saw the modest relative, standing 
at the corner of the street, hanging his head 
in this way.” 

And she imitated the melancholy Hiram 
Adolphus, and the young friends laughed. 

“ 1 hope you did not notice him P” resumed 
Alice. 

“ Certainly not. But what do you suppose 
he did P As soon as he saw me, he began to 
walk backw^ard down the street, only a short 
distance in front of me, staring at me most 
impertinently. Of course, I took no notice of 
this strange conduct. I felt myself blushing to 
the eyes with indignation, and yet could hardly 
suppress ray desire to laugh.” 

“ If you had laughed, he would have 
taken it for an encouragement; and I have 
no doubt it would ha>e brought on the catas- 
trophe.” 

“ And that would have ended the matter. I 
half wushed I had laughed.” 

“ But think of the immortal glory of marry- 
ing a poet !” 

“ And of inscribing on my cards, Mrs. Hiram 
Adolphus Hawkins !” 

“ A lew days ago, I went to buy something 
at his shop , and, leaning over the counter, he 
asked me if 1 had seen the sun set ing the 
e\ ening before, adding that it was gorgeous, 
and that the grass and trees were of a b^uti- 
ful Paris green !” 

And again the young friends gave way to 
their mirth. 

“ One thing, dear Alice, you must consent 
to do for me. You must write to Miss Martha 
Amelia, the author of all these epistles, and 
tell her very plainly how indelicate her conduct 
is, and how utterly useless all such proceedings 
will prove in effecting her purpose.” 

“ 1 will write this very day. You shall be 
no longer persecuted.” 

“And now let me give you a few extrac*i 
from these wondciibl epistles.” 

So saying, Cecilia drew forth a small package 
of three-cornered billets, tied vrith a bit of pink 
nbbon. Taking one of them at random, she 
was on the point of beginning, but paused, as 
if hw attention had been attracted by some- 
thing out of doors. The sound of passing 
fboUteps was heerd on the gravel-walk. 

“There goes Mr. li^anagh,” said she, in a 
half^whisper. 

AHoa rose saddeidy fcom h« low at 
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Cecilia*s side, and the youag friends looked 
jrora the window to see the clerjrymRn pass. 

“UiivT handsome he is!” said Alice invo- 
luritarilj’. 

“ He is, indeed.” 

At thai moment Alice started hack from the 
■nii»i!ov\. Kjivanagh Jiad looked up in pa.Hsing, 
as if his eye had been drawn by some secret 
iaagnetism. A bright colour flushed the check 
<1’ Alice; her e\es fell; but Cecilia continued 
1o look steadily into the street. Kavanngh 
ptvssed on, and in a few moments was out of 
sight. 

The two friends stood silent, side by side. 

( To be continued.) 


STRICTLY PRIVATE. 

An institution of so disagreeable a nature as 
“The Ladles’ Carriage,” now established on 
our railways, merits at least a short notice from 
one “who has sulfered from it.” It was in 
tire spring of last summer that I found myself 
bound on a visit to a friend in the north of 
Ln'j:bind. The distance was short ; and being, 
for “an unprotected female,” of an independent 
spirit. I liad rather scrupulously avoided con- 
ta^'t with carrirtges that I saw w*ere hermetically 
sealed for female society. But 1 fell inio the 
snare unv>arily. Looking about to see that my 
luggage was safely liandled, and that I had 
collected all my small parcels, 1 found the door 
of a carriiigc suddenly opened upon me, and 
my seat taken opposite to its solitary occupant 
(a stout lady, of middle age) before I was at all 
sware that I was in bona fide a lady’s carriage. 
One glanci^ at my companion, however, told me 
all, and that she had ensconced herself comfort- 
ably. 

i^he had a basket by her aide, divided into 
comparlmetjts, half of it being devoted to 
needlework, and half to refreshment. Tliere 
was a tangle of crochet-work, and the end of a 
neenle with a crooked point to it (an instrument 
tint must certaiuL have been invented by the 
gentleman who mustn’t be named, to hook 
females into the path of destruction, through 
the waste of hours in loop-m.iking for every 
purpose but useful ones) slicking up from the 
basket ; and opposite to her, on a little cushion, 
repo-ed a small dog of the lap species, fat, lazy, 
querulous, and owning a pair of sharp hriaht 
eyes, and the sm trtest of blue ribbons. The 
l^y herself was the countenance usually 
called “brazen;” but the day being cold, all 
the ochre and vermilion of her complexion 
h%d on tliis occasion gone to reinforce her nose. 

She wore spectacles, and looked at me from 
over them in a slmrp, suspicions manner. She 
had evidently doubts whether I had not taken 
her la, or was entitled to entrance there at all. 


Observing, however, that I returned her gaecj. 
she puU^ up the window vehemently, and 
became suddenly so engaged in a book of devo« 
tions that she seemed for ever lost to all mun- 
dane things. This did not last long, however ; 
the train, which had been started slowly from 
the station, now put on steam, and we were 
just getting into that sort of jerky, roily, 
dreamy, altogether indescribable sort of 
motion which is the perfection and charm of 
railway tnivelliug, when my companion sud- 
denly pulled down the window, then shut it up 
again, and, after a few minutes, let it down 
once more in snch a nervous, uncomfortHble,. 
heated, fidgxitted kind of manner that I though* 
something must have gone wrong with her, 
and aclually summoned up assurance to ask 
lier if there w'as anything I could do for her; 
when she sur|)rised me by turning short upon 
me, saying, “ I shall speak to the Company 
about it ; lam not used to be treated in this 
sort of way. Years ago they set fire to the 
wheels of my post-chaise; and if they do the 
sime now, 1 shall indict them.” Seeing my 
look of amazement, she addressed herself to me- 
more explicitly: “I am sure, miss, you must 
be of my opinion, that wc trav(d far too fust 
tiow-a-days— the lives of passengers ought to 
be considered.” Then, on my assuring her I 
did not think there was the least danger, she 
relapsed into seriousness, and, saying devoutly 
“ 1 am glad you think so,” asked me if 1 ever 
read these kind of works, and became once 
more deeply engrossed in the little volume of 
devotions Pefori' mentioned. 

Well, I began to be rather wearied of all 
this, wlien the next station brought us another 
reinforcement, in the shape of a lady witli a 
baby — a waiting-woman with a baby’s feeding- 
bottle in a nfipkin doing attendance on the 
same; a portentous woman with a green silk 
umbrella, and a perfect garland of gorgeous 
flowers inside her bonnet ; and an old young 
lady, who wore an ugly to hide an ugly, I migiit 
say — only I disdain vulgar wit — and who was 
slender, and interesting, and fadeddooking alto- 
gether ; and was studying a German dictionary ; 
and who fortified herself every now and tlien 
with some lozenges out of her reticule, but who 
was far too genteel to offer any to anybody 
else. There was a little delay, as all there 
ladies, witli their respective parcels, took their 
plftf’es in the carrii^e; and my first companion’s 
lap-dog had to bo removed from hi« aeat qi 
honour to make room for them. I do 
think the guard had before perceived him; 
indeed, I still indino to tlie secret opinwm that 
be was smuggled in feloniously amid sbawbr^, 
rugs, eushioiia, muff, and such other lady «p- 
puftenancre. Howiever ths^ might be, he wm 
objected etiongly to his presnuea^ tdMf' 
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id not allow dogs to be passengers in the rail- 
ay-oarriages ; whereupon my first companion 
skcd indignantly why, then, they allowed 
abies. And then the young person thus al- 
ided to set up such a howl that he did not 
;em likely to be propitiated by auy amount of 
seding-bottle or endearments in ba%-languHge, 
nd finally secured the object of my nrst 
fiend’s ambition; for the poor guard beat a 
Btreat ; and the spoilt little animal, having 
een stuffed with biscuit till he made por- 
Butous signs of being very unwell, was at last 
eposited on his Imshion at liis mistress’ feet. 
The carriage moved on ; and then I estimated 

0 the utmost what it is to be the inmate of a 
‘ Ladies’ Carriage.” 

The first sign peculiar to this conveyance 
vas the anxiety 1 noticed in everyone to know 
ffho everybody else was, and to make their 
Dvra indi\idual selves comfortable at everybody 
else’s expense. Thus, the mother, with the 
bahy and his attendant nurse, had seats 
opposite to each other ; and the first thing 
they did was to hoist a large shawl between 
themselves and the rest of our party ; which 
shawl, I fancy, was part of a temple dedicated 
to maternal rites, hut of a temporary nature 
evidently; as it was always put up wlien the 
little dear screamed loudest, and fell dow i 
again in his placid moments. Then the yf>uug 
lady with the ugly, having seated herself to 
her own peculiar satisfaction, had a series of 
little rusfijt by which she managed to bring 
within easy range of her vision tlie various 
direction.s of the various parcels; and liaving 
apparently satisfied herself that she alone was 
of the she took two or three lozenges into 
her mouth at once, ns though to digest so mucli 
plebeianship, and then, falling back witli the 
German dictionary on her knees, and her eyes 
on the ceiling of the cairiagc, appeared to give 
herself up then and there to a metaphysical 
reverie. 

It was very different, thougli, with the lady 
of the flowers and the silk umbrella. Her 
chief concern appeared to be abrmt her dress. 

1 observed how carefully she brushed off the 
crumbs of biscuit that had fallen from the lap- 
dog’s meal on her gown of bristling silk of 
many colours, and how she pulled up still tighter 
Ihe bright yellow gloves on her fat hands, and 
then folded her cambric pocket-handkerchief 
into two, four, six — after the maimer in which 
tidy nursery-maidens teach young ladies “to 
put away their tilings.” Having settled herself 
to her satisfaction, she tried to get up some 
conversation, beginning brilliantly on that well- 
known topic, the weather ; but only receiving 
in return sundry “ Hems,” with an “ Ha,” an 
••Oh, yw,” ana a ‘♦Well, I think so,” she 
^eaiod^ mghed deeply from her capacious bosom, 


as though she could a tale unfold, if pressed^ 
which did not seem very likely, under present 
circumstances — and tlien, reaching forth her 
hand to a bulky reticule, she took from it a 
parcel of greasy sandwiches, and some dark, 
strong-smelling liquor in a bottle, observing, 
that she always carried her meals about with 
her, and in tlie warmth of her heart proffering 
it first of all to the rest of us. As, however, 
we none of us seemed inclined for eating, she 
begged that w'e would excuse her, and without 
waiting tor an answer, set herself at once to 
work (»n the edibles I have mentioned. There 
was a long silence after this, only broken by our 
arnval at one station, where a gentleman of 
rather seedy appearance, and smoking a cigar 
of certainly disreputable odour, appeared to 
have conceived a sudden affection to our car- 
riage ; and, pointing u> out to the guard, assured 
him he would go with “them young women, 
and nohodv else.” 1 observed that the flag from 
the toiver ot the maternal rites waved vehe- 
mently and indignantly whilst this intruder 
thus inserted himself; whilst the young lady 
with the ugly muttered, “a low lellow,” and 
my first companion assured ns all slie should 
w rite to the Company directly she got home, 
and inform thenf how she had been insultc'd. 
The hidy of the flow'ers seemed alone to pity 
the unfortunate ofiender. Slie said, “ She was 
sure he was very pretty spoken, and we ought 
not to blame gallantry and passion of the old 
chivalric order.” She said these hist lines 
as though it vi as something in the w ay of poetry 
she had once learnt by rote, and which had 
now returned to her as apropos of the occasion ; 
hut perceiving that sue and I were in a mino- 
rity, she returned once more to her sandwiches, 
asking me, sub rosa, to take a pull at the bottle, 
and stooping forward, “ As yon miglit not like 
other'- to see you, my dear, and I am sure it 
would do a poor delicate thing like you pood.” 
But lime would fail me to tell of all that took 
place ill our Ladies’ Carriage — how the lap-dog 
and its mistress snored one against the other; 
and the darling, having ceased screaming, kept 
up one incessant wailing and kicking, as a diver- 
tissement to our nerves — how the cunhige got 
very close, from maternal affection keeping it 
hermetically sealed ; and how the lady vulh the 
I ugly, having concluded her lozenge'’, took to 
saturating her pocket-handkerchief with scent 
of H second-rate description, and moving about 
her feet so as to disturb the lap-dog; who in 
return defied the whole company, and especially 
the baby, with dreadful growlings ; or how with 
the concentrated essence's of sandwiches, lap- 
dog, eau-de-vie, “ pap,” bad lavender-water, and 
the faint odour of expiring flowers, the carriage 
became so oppressive that I was forced to beat 
a retreat at the next station. A nd should aUy 
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strong-minded female beg to differ from me in 
the result of my observations, 1 will only say to 
her ; First catch a carriage like the one I have 
drawn for you, and, having caught your pri^e, 
digest its consequences likewise. 


DOMESTIC ENCHANTMENT. 

Something very mysterious over at Mary’s, 
yesterday. All the children belonging to all 
the neighbours were cautioned not to “ come 
a-ne^ir,” and Charles went dashing off to town 
like a king’s courier, and there was much talk 
among the feminines, that grew beautifully in- 
audible at my approach. Whatever it was, or 
would he, it created a strange commotion in all 
the little region round about. At our house, 
bureau-drawers tumbled out their treasures of 
jfiannels and linens ; closets and upper shelves 
were ransacked for this, that, and t’other ; odd 
little pockets and papers were disturbed, amidst 
general confusion. 

Wliat could it all mean P Three w'omen in 
secret conclave stood sentry at the kitchen-door. 
Wliy did they look at meP Wliat had J to do 
with it, or them, or anything ? 

An exodus was effected ; once in the fields, 
I breathed freer, and who wo%ders P 

Mercy on the house that never had a baby in 
it? Don’t you remember when jou were 
“ little,” how jou sighed for a playfellow, and 
how, some bright morning, they took you mys- 
teriously and smilingly by the liand, and led 
you into a darkened room, with a gleam of 
white drapery in it ; and how you trembled in 
your little shoes as you stood there, everything 
was so dim, and solemn, and whispered , and 
how Aunt Green, or Brown, or somebody, took 
out, exactly from the midst of tiie drapery, a 
nice little bundle, bordered about with ribbon, 
and you discovered a face of the littlest, and 
eyes of the bluest, and fingers of the tiniest, and 
you were enjoined to kiss it, and love it, and “ be 
good ” to it, for ever and ever ? And you asked 
all in a breath, whence it came, and when it came, 
and who brought it, and whose it was, and were 
told, "From heaven— last night — an Angel — 
yours !” How you w'ished you had been awake, 
to see that beautiful Angel with her long white 
wings ! And did she go “ all away P” and would 
she come again and oring anotlierP Perhaps 
they averred that the precious little creature was 
found, like a young qnail, hidden beneath some 
marvellous leaf. And many a time since, whether 
you will own it or not, now yon have grown old 
and wise, you have peeped beneath the burdocks, 
in the secret hope of finding another little Moses 
feady to smile, tliat you might ha;ve all to yoor- 
ielf. 

Just heard from Mai^s. Enchantment, ne- 
cromaocy, aoneery, and uacantation are all true 


— ^never doubt it I Her house is hauuted.1 A 
" charmer” has come into that quiet family, 
and the wonders she works would put Persians 
and East Indians to their trumps. The first 
thing she did was to give the wheel of Time a 
tremendous whirl fw^ard, and throw a re- 
spectable couple, if not exactly into ” kingdom 
come,” at least into the generation on before, 
and transform them into grandfather and grand- 
mother in a twinkling; turn innocent young 
women into aunts, and roisterii^ boys into 
uncles, before they knew it, and the climax 
by making a young pair, whd fancied, a minute 
ago, they had their fortunes to mgjke, indepen- 
dent for life. And all this time, and doing all 
this, she never said a word ! But ‘this charmer 
wrought other wonders. She made anerror of one 
in the tables of a Census-taker, and pUEzled him 
sadly ; she prolonged a piece of delicate flannel 
then going through tlie loom, just three yards; 
gave the spool of the ribbon-weaver a dozen 
turns more than was intended ; kept the weary 
lace-maker, in spite of herself, full two hours 
longer at her task, she wondering, the while, 
why she tarried at her toil. And so she went 
on with her witcliery, further than I have time 
to think or patience to teU, and yet — people 
profess to believe that the days of enchantment 
have passed away ! 

“The name of this charmer P” inquires some- 
body ; and there he has me at fault. She is 
nameless, like the clouds and the dowers.^ She 
came unannounced. She bore no letters of in- 
troduction. She presented no card ; and, indeed, 
saving and excepting the wonders she works, 
she is an emphatic nemody. Strange world, isn’t 
itP Strange visitors enter it, don’t there? 


THE COQUETTE. 

Lashes that droop over eyes that are tearless. 
Lips that will falter o’er thoughts that are fearless, 
Hands that will tremble, unthrilled by the touch, 
Words that can mean so little, and map mean so 
much— 

Looks that make the shy silence far richer than 
speech— 

The nirt’s thousand weapons; she practises each. 


The phrase well-remembered ; the long-hPeMtiied 
flower; 

The song softly sung at the Still twilight hour; 
The mystical talk of attraction’s strange laws, 

Ot souls that are kindred, and sympattiv’scause; » 
The half-uttered word, and the hah-smothcrcMk 
siffh ; , 

Oh, well the coquette every weapon can trjt ^ 


But ye who are won by the grace of her wilea* j 
T o trust in her glances and kneel for her«mjUes«,( 
When ye wake, as ye Will, firom that hekutlfut 
dreaming, 

In pity, not anger, lock back on the Soeming. ^ 

The crushed woman-heart, could yereadit, 

lanl lie IMbig A* hu too I 
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of Eve and of the earth, and Adolphe St. 
Loon is now her partner m the dance. 

It was a promise of long standing that 
Eugenie should say yea or nay on the fSte- 
day; and as time was slipping away, 
the heart of the maiden became flooded 
with sensations unknown till that mo- 
ment. And when the dance was over, 
Adolphe walked by her side, and they 
-.auntered into that old park of St. 
Cloud. 


EUGENIE’S CHOICE. 

BY J. 8T. CLEMENT. 

KOON: 8T. CLOUD, 1787. 

It was the f^te of the village ; and Eugenie 
Dupont was the Queen— Queen of Beauty, not 
alone for her loveW face, but also for that 
other beauty which never dies; a beauty 
nhieh hung abont her as a cloud of light — 
palpable without, shining from within, and 
casting a brightness on her path of life. So what 
wonder that Eugenie was crowned Queen of the 
maids of St. Cloud on the f^te of the village ? 

day is stealing on amid music, and 
Binging, and dancing, and blessing (for the old 
priw has ^ven his benediction, and the poor 
oonfl^d it) ; yet Eugdaie is only now 
lookup her brightest — a light is beaming from 
her eye which, with all her joy, was not there 

bfifniV fnr flift OnAon nf il^A Cftfa ia a 


Wliat is it, that silent talking of two knit 
souls P Not a word had Adolphe uttered, not a 
s) liable Eugenie ; yet much had been made 
understood as they sauntered down the shadowy 
avenue. Eugenie felt that her secret was 
known ; Adolphe knew that his love w as ac- 
cepted. But at length this knowledge took to 
itself words, and then they spoke as if their 
souls had long been communing together. 

Hand m hand — heart in heart— -with slow, 
lingering steps, walked back the lovers to the 
revelling villE^rer8. And when the gay shouts 
of laughter fell on their ears, they pressed in- 
stinctively each the hand of the other, and 
spoke through their earnest looks— 

For ever ; is it so, Adolphe P’* 

** Eugenie, for ever!” 

II. 

NIGHT t PAEIS, 1780. 

Whoever, has walked throujih the old cit^ 

, nf 'P.ima agtyaaiqIIv flia .lov ic nlAuincr OTkil 



9QB EOOB^S CHOICE. 

ehadowB throw gaunt figures on the path, must trembled, ^olphe wna of the new school*** 
have felt the darkness falling upon himself, he was a philosopher, a worshi^r of reason, 
as it seems to fall upon the old ^bled houses whd ignored the “ To Come.” Eugenie ojpened 
of that once celebrated qiiarter. The repose the firor of a little recess in her room j it was 
so pleasant in most cities when the day is her oratory : and she humbled her spirit as she 
and the work and ivliirl of daily life knelt before the sac^ tyinbol it contained* 
have ceased for the time, iieems here to be Could she, beUesing in the tihth of Him, fol- 
interrupted by an inquietude which, though it low her own way, and forsake the Comforter — 
has no reality, lias yet sufiScient hold on the she, who needed so much comfort P Suddenly 
imagination to disturb it. But at the date of she closed the door— she would not have her 
which we write, there was a seething, bubbling sacred little nook profaned, and Adolphe's steps 
cauldron of hot blood, throwing its fiery were on the stair. Poor Eu^ie f love and 
vapours through every interstice of those doubt — doubt and love; she is but mortal — 
narrow streets. The old and the young, the which shall be the bridegroom P 
grave and the jocose, all were more or less Eugdnie sat listening, striving to be calm, 
infected ; and men were seeking after a revolu- Another moment, and Adolpbe entered, 
tiouarj li<rht wliicsh receded the more it seemed It was difficult even for her heart to believe 
witliin tlieir grasp. Mad virith the delusion, that he was the lover who had wooed and won 
on still they went — on, till wreck followed her. Chanj^ every way — inwardly, outwardly, 
upon wreck, heatts lay crushed under the feet all changed. 

of those who swore to cherish them, and, in “Well, Eugenie,” said Adelj^e, with some 
the wild delirium, fathers and sons, mothers touch of the old feeling, **wiu you perform 
and daughters, forgot their relative positions your promise— will you redeem your pledge ?” 
to follow the phantem of their own creation. and he paused ; but Eug4nic at the moment 
And where, in this mad turmoil — where is could not speak, »o he resumed. It is tlic 
Adolphe St. Leon? Yonder he walks, down last time, Eagenic. He and my principles — 
that narrow street, leading towards the Seine, both or none ; say ihe word — you love me, or 
He has just emerged, furtively and with you do not. Say you do not ; belie your con- 
stealthy tread, from yon dark doorwaj . science and forswear yourself — and I am gone 1” 

But Adolplie is somev»hat altered in these “ Adolphe, you sorely try me,” faltered the 
two years jiast, maiden ; *''yon know I love you ; but I cannot, 

At first, with, as he thought, cautious step, will noL dare not forsake my God— my faith.” 
he strode around tlie circle of the furious fire “ Faith !” sneeringly exclaimed Adolphe, liis 
which was raging in society. Now dazzled by excitement momentarily increasing, ‘•faith in 
its glare, DOW bewildered by the pictures raised what? In a church found^ on imposture, 
before his wondering eyes, round and round and supported by superstition? — a religion 
the charmed ring he walked, never thinkinj; which cannot stand the test 01 reason, which 
that at each circuit the distance ftnm the lives on the faith of foolish women, and falls 
centre was narrowing. Now, at the time we before the glorious light of our philosopliy : 
meet again, he has rushed into the heat and in a tradition originating in Taganisra, and 
fury of the struggle. Even now, he has left perpetuated by designing priests ? Faith, for- 
his secret dub— his brain heated, his heart sooth ! Try it how you will, it f^s : philosopliy 
heaving with the contention of wild passions ; repuaiates it, nature abhors it, and reason, 
and l»c is wending his way to Eug^ie. glorious reason, condemns it. Is this the thing 

I Poor Eug6nie — with St. Cloud and its fine you hold bvP for which you throw me aside? 
old park — which has other than pleasant re- O Eug6oie 1 you cannot be so mad 1 Cast 
membrances to echo now, and the walk in it away this foolish, this baseless faith ; and 
still clinging on the wings of Memory ; with cling to me and our philosophy. Speak,^ 
the — “ For ever, Adolphe ? ” “ Eugenie, for Ei^nie, for the time is short.” 

ever!” — still wafting such sweetness as may be “Never, Adolphe, never,” cried Eug^nie^. 
ledt, to comfort her disconsolate heart, rale roused by the taunts of her lover. “Nevear 
with long vigils and wonderings ; distressed will I forsaJce the faith of my fathers and of 
with earnest watching after Adolphe in his wild yowrsl No; i will throw my arms arounfi 
career ; trembling lest he fall, never, never to that cross, which, in your heart of hca^, yon 
rise again ; lost to himself— lost to her “ for tremble at, while you affect to de '.)ise it— that 
ever not so had she ioferpreted those wor^ cross which shall stand a tower of strength 
—when walking aud communing at St. Cloud, when your pliilosopbies are icatt<*red to iha, 
This night was to decide it. She had pro- winds— and tow in resignation to tlie worst 
mited “ yea” or “ nay.” Follow him, hitlier or Eugdnie sank bade, overcome by tlie vehemendra , 
thitlier, not only in this life, but— ana Eag6nie, of her fosdiogs. ]^t Adolphe was 
edttOHtod m strict t>be4teiiee fo bar ^urch, again he spoke— 



EUGBOTS CHOICE. 


Ephemeral BOthiage!’’ he exclaimed. 
“No, no, Eugenie, once more I ask you! 
throw away this unaubstantial faith, and hold 
on by the truth, the truth aa proved by 
reason and philosophy ! Tour religion, your 
cross, your so-called Son — ” 

“ Hold, Adolphe I” pnssionately exclaimed 
Eugdnie; “for iny sake — for your soul’s 
sake! Never again will I listen to such 
words 1” and then, the tears fast flowing down 
her cheek, she added, “ No, Adolphe ! you 
may break my hpart, but you shall never shake 
my faith V* 

“Hypocrite!” shouted Adolphe, with that 
violence and vehemence with which the 
philosophers of that day were wont to enforce 
their reasonings. 

Eugenie, as if deep-smitten by the word, 
rose from her seat, her eyes flushing ; but with 
a mighty effort she mastered her indignation, 
and said, in the soltest and most touching 
tones — 

“May God forgive you for that word, 
Adolphe!” 

“ Mockery, mockery !” cried the young 
man. “ Eugdnie, you are as false as your 
faith ! Farewell for ever !” 

Adolphe has gone. Eugenie kneels once 
more in her oratory ; and as the last words of 
her lover strike umq her ear, site whispeis with 
upraised eyes, “In mercy, no — not, Adolphe, 
for ever !” 

in. 

MORNING : PA.RIS, 1793. 

Onward still flow the life-streams of Adolphe 
and Eugdnie ; but in the meantiiue Philosophy 
waves her banners over a kingly cor^e, and 
the God of Beason has supped on the blood of 
thousands. To be true was to be suspected ; to 
be religious was to be accused ; to be accused 
was to be condemned. So, what wonder that 
the nuns of the Sacred Heart were in daily 
expectation of exile, or worse? Besignation 
reigning on every brow, they yet could not 
Stine natural fear ; and if upon the face of one 
there was a more deadly pallor than on the 
&toea of the rest, it was not that she had less 
fkitdi, but that she had more suffering. True, 
she had renonneed the world — true, the 

bride of the Church ; but she had not yet, in 
spite of all her efforts, quite forgotten the days 
gone by, or healed the deep wound in her 
heart. For hours would she kueel before the 
altar in the duisters, asking fuegivimess for 
w own sins-xfor his sins; the while starting 
Hka some soared dove at every sound, as with 
themldiing hands she placed her wreath of 
“immori^Jles,” sweet symbols of the never- 
^^soul, as offerings at iUo feet of The 


It was after one of these acts of devotion, 
as she was returning to her room, that a 
sound fell upon her ear which transflxed her 
where she stood — with her hands clasped 
over her throbbing heart, her aching eyes 
piercing the cloisters’ depth, her head out- 
stretched, her cheeks of deathlike hue, hear 
whole frame trembling ; till at last, as again 
tiiat sound reached her ears, her limbs utterly 
refused her their support, and she sank, sense- 
less, nerveless on the stones. 

The order has come at length, the bearer is 
at hand, and he stalks up the cloistered aisle, 
his sword and spurs clanking as he comes. 

“Away with them! — away with them, fools 
and fanatics!” he cries to his followers-— 
soldiers of the Republic — executors of the will 
of the sovereign people. “ Never, till we 
clear the earth of these and such as these, shall 
we have rest. These are they who stab us in 
the dark. Out with tliem, citizens ! let’s cleanse 
the den out and out. Wliy” — and he strode 
up to the prostrate form of the senseless 
nun — “how, now, another!” and with the 
scabbard of his sword he aougiit to rouse the 
lifeless form before him. “ A little shamming 
here, citizens, I’ll take my oath ; but it won’t 
do Come, Pierre, try the effect of just the 
faintest touch of your liayonet.” 

A low moan was the only response as the 
brutal soldier by no means gently rolled the 
fair form over on the pavement. But presently 
her face is turned towards them, and with a 
feeble effort the deathlike fonn strives to 
support herself on one hand. Her eyes slowly 
open; but on one form only is that gaze 
fixed — the palest there where all are now so 
pale. But a mildness and beauty of expression 
has replaced that wild and staring look — words 
quiver on those bloodless lips, and a thin 
hand is stretched towards the leader of the 
cilizen soldiers, 

“ Adolphe !” was all that could be heard. 
There was a small spot of humanity left in 
the young man’s heart, and that word pierced 
it. “Eugenie!” he said, and knelt beside 
her. 

Recovering herself as with an effort, she 
slowly pointed to the crucifix which tower^ 
above the altar; and then, with a look in 
which was mingled prayer, forgiveness, and 
death, she whispered — 

“ for ever, Adolphe P” 

Tiie stricken man leant and kissed the hand 
be held; and then, bowing before the sacred 
symbol he had so long despised, he faliered^ — 

“ No, Eugenie, not for ever !” 

A smile played upon the half-parted lips of 
the nun, two holy names were breatlied in 
whispers foith, and Etigdnie ceased to liw 
nmomi c it ii ea it 
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Ints descended from , 

Xing of 3?nmce, thronrfi Philip, Duke of 
Or^mi, second son of Louis XKL, -toA 
Blkidx^ of Orleans, who martied LbotoIL 
Didce of Lorraine. She was edneated wiw all 
tile care which the Hapshnrg Biiiie halve beeki 
MBcostomed to bestow npon uieir children. 

•a early age she had made great peogfcss m 
l^nting, music, and otlier aeeomplijtoents, 
snd at the time of her maixiage was con- 
Yer^aot with several foreign langnagea. 

Her portrait at this period is drawn by 
Benjamin Constant, in the following words. 
•The Empress Maria Lonisa was nineteen 
mrs of age when she married Kapoleon. 
Her hair was of a light colour, her eyes bine 
and expressive, her walk noble, and her d^re 
imposing. Her hands and feet were beaatilnUj 
forWd, and might have served for models. 
Healthy hues s^ a florid complexion were 
joined to great timidity ; the latter oecasioned 
the Empress to appear haugh^ before the 
ladies of the court, but in private she was 
amiable and even affectionate.” When the 
nnioii with Napoleon was proposed to her, she 
manifested the most deciflcd repugnance, and 
said that she considered herself a “victim de- 
voted to the Minotaur;” but she yielded 
passive obedience to the wishes of her family, 
and the commands of her father Alexander 
of Russia bad shown so much partiabty for 
Napoleon, and had, in fact, conceived so 
romantic an attadiment for the young con- 
queror, that the latter had first opened nego- 
tiations with Alexandw^s sister, tiiough she 
had not yet attained the age of womanhood. 
!nie Eiapress-mother had, ^weveilV interposed 
several objections, end the negotiation was 
thns for a considerate period pn^nged. Na- 
pt^on at last grew weary, and, half-suspecting 
that the obst^les interposed were owing to 
some secret objections against the nniom 
floally fixed a period of days, at the e&a 
of which, if a favooishle answer wmw not 
returned, he should end the negotiation. 
When the ten days had passed, he instructed 
Maret, Minister of Eoreign Affairs, to sound 
Brmce SeUwartzenhurg, me Austrian Ambaa- 
ft^or, on a union with a p^cess of the House 
of H^psburg-Lorraine. advances of Na- 
woWa were eagcrjly met by the Austrian 
letter, and the preliminaries moiekly settled. 
Oii< the 11th of Maioh— less man a month 
•fl^rwards— the marriage was oMehrated at 
Vieuha great ^mp. Harshti ^etihier, 
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lowing day. She was to to SriianiL 

on the frontiers of Aialrta and Bavaria, and 
there awmt tiie escort which Na|Kdeon was to 
provide. So, too, the ladies of hononr. who 
Itad been tent forward from Par^ with the 
Jmmeh Chevalier, Marshal Berthier, a mag* 
nifloent retinue, waited to re^ve hw, Thm 
ceremony took plaoe in a small house which 
had been huilt for the occasion near the spot* 
It was divided into three apartments--4he 
Austrian, the Prench, and one Detween called 
the Neutral Boom. The Grand Duchess ar- 
rived at Althicm— a village near by, on the 
morning of the 16th of March; where the 
Preach escort had already arrived. 

fia 2 ditt, who has written so charming a life 
of Napoleon, relates an incident which hap- 
pened at the time ; and as it is really one of 
the most important events that ever occurred 
in the history of Maria Louisa, we feel hound 
to speak of it, for we have with some per- 
severance surveyed a vew liberal range of 
French, English, German, Spanish, and Italian 
literature, without heiag able to discover any- 
thing of the slightest importance to mankind, 
in the life of this impensl personage ; which 
we give only to complete onr biographies of 
the women of the Bimparte family. 

As a matter of eowse, the Frendi escort were 
eager to set their eyw upon the Alx^hduchets ; 
and it will never be mmbted W onr readers, or 
anybody else, that the beantiHiu and brilliant 
women of the French eonr^ in that cortege, 
were dying with amotito to catch a glimpse of 
the youthM sovereign who was soon to preside 
over the courtly scenes of the Napoleon Em- 
pire IVerefore, the good Beauset, prefect of 
Napoleon’s pidae^ bored a number of holes in 
the thin wooden partition that sraarated them 
from the Austrian court, where Maria Louisa, 
aQ nneonsebns, was standing on the throne 
prepared for her, going throngh the ceremonies, 
to which die was carefully trained, as ballet- 
girls are before they appear on the hoards 
of the Opera. Hazlitt says that “ her person 
was tall and graceful, her hair flaxen, her 
eyes blue, expressive of happiness and inno- 
cence, and her whole visage j^ved the good- 
ness of her disposition. Sncliad on a robe of 
gold tissue, ornamented with rich flowers, and 
around her neck the miniature j^etnre <jjf 
Napoleon, encircled with diamonds m imin^iito 
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fycxa Vienna to Paris, with as much care as 
. ^ had been marking out the campaign of 
^^90014. These ipi^ctions of the Emperor 
)«icten4 o^er a considerable number of pages, 
imd t(lt ea<)h movement of the Archduchess he 
to attach as much importance as to a 
ohsige by Nej nr Lannes at the crisis of 


battle. The ceremonial, however, was coi 
plied with as prescribed, with thcjsarae fideUj 
as all the other orders of Napoleon. WJi 
the Archduchess arrived at Braunau, and tl„^ 
cortege was preparing to advance over 
French frontier, she exchai^ed her Q^rti^ 
dress for one in the French ^hion^v^iVed 


3^ MARIA LOUISA. 

^ oath of from Ail hop attendanta— pu justice by no moans.** A pretty little 

received the last ferowell of the personages of incident, however, happened when tho Em- 
the court of Vienna, and set out for Munich, pj^ entered the palace of the Tuileries. As 
Says Mr. Ua^tt, “ ^e was met by the Baron Berthier, the Impwial Oommisskmer, entered 
St. Aignan,eqoerry to Napoleon, who brought her.apartment, to conduct her to the carriage 
her a letter from the Emperor. At Munich which was to bear her to France, he found 
she was obliged to part witli the Countess her bathed in tears. ** My conduct may seem 
Lazanski, who had been her governess, and to childish ” she said, “ but this must be my 
whom she was much attached. So many mis- excuse ;** and pointing to the various articles 
chiefr had arisen from allowing early advisers of art and taste which adorned her apartment, 
to accompany youthful princesses iiito foreign her birds and dog, she spoke of them iis the 
countries, that the practice was given up as cherished tokens of love from her different 
dangerous. On betting her foot on the soil of friends. This hint was enough for any man 
France, tlic Empress was hailed as the Aurora that Napoleon would confide such a comniis- 
of a brighter day, of a new age of gold. At sion as that to ; and, consequently, when her 
Strasbourg she was met by a page of the husband received her in the court-yard of the 
Emperor, who brought a letter, the choicest Tuileries, and conducted her through a dark 
lowers of the season, and some pheasants of passage, lighted only by a single hunp, and 
his own shooting.” (^Ye never had heard she said, “ Where are you going?” “Come, 
before that his fire-arms had ever been used come,” was the Emperor’s reply; “surely, 
for such harmless purposes.) yon are not afraid to follow me !” At the 

But the impatience of Napoleon disconcerted end of the corridor, the Emperor threw open 
all his own fine schemes, and cut short the a cabinet. The blaze of light dazzled her ; 
ceremony. The escort was ordered to Com- but when she recovered she found herself in a 
piegne; and Napoleon, putting on his grey room fitted up in the same style, with the 
coat, and stealing out of the park gate with very articles of furniture she had left in tears 
the King of Naples, hastened to meet his bride, at Vienna. Even the poodle-dog was there. 
He passed through Soissons, and as the car- to greet its regal mistress with a joyous bark, 
riage in which Maria Louisa was, drew up to Overcome with pleasure and gratitude, she 
change horses at the village of Courcellcs, he threw herself into Napoleon’s arms ; and she 
flew to the coach-door, opened it himself, and often remarked that it W'as the happiest 
the Queen of Naples saying, “ It is the moment of her life. 

Emperor,” he threw himself on the Empress’s There is little to be said of Maria Louisa as 
neck, who was unpremured for this abrupt and Empress of the French. In public she main- 
romantic meeting, 'ibe carri^e was ordered tained Jier imperial state with dignity, and in 
on with all speed to Compie^ne, where it private she relaxed her frigid manners, and 
arrived at ten the same evening. The re- even at times appeared amiable. From 1810 
joicings and congratulations on her arrival to 1814 her life was what it had always been 
were universal ; the pity of Paris made costly -—one of inactivity— if we except two ocoa- 
presents to the Emperor and Empress; the sions, when she was appointed Empress 
procesbion at the ^blic marriage passed from Regent of France. The first was when Napo- 
ISt. Cloud to the Tuileries, and through the leon started on his Russian campaign (14tb 
great uallery of the Louvre, which was lined of April, 1612,) the second was marked by the 
on each side with a triple row of all that was destruction of the Grand Army, and the 
most distinguished in France, or nearly in advance of the Allies on Paris. Their head- 
Europe. On the 27th of April the Emperor quarters had been established on the heights 
and Empress set out on a tour through the of Montmartre. On the morning of the 29th 
northern Departments, to give the good city of March, the Russians advanced on the wood 
of Paris time to breathe. Dances, garlands of of Vincennes, and the reverberations of their 
flowers, triumphal arches, -welcomed them all cannon carried dismay into the hearts of the 
the way. On one of these last, at a small Regent Government of Paris.^ In a few days 
hamlet (to show how easily French enthusiasm that Government and the Emfpe of Napoleon 
may run into blasphemy), was inscribed in had fallen. 

front, Pater NoHer, and on the reverse side. The Treaty of Fontainbleau (11th of April, 
Ave Maria, plena graUa. 1814 ) settled for life the title of Emperor on 

^ Maria Louisa, it was stated on good autho- Napoleon, and Empress on Maria LoniaiL 
rity, was far -from being displeased with the The island of Elba was given in full sove- 
deinofustrations of impetuous love which the reionty to Napoleon, with a pension of two 
hero of Marengo had displayed in the carriage; niillions of francs, half of which was to he In 
and her only reproof was, “ The portrait of reversion to Maria Louisa, on whom tW 
your Majesty, wiuch was given to me, does duchies of Parma, Piacenza, mi Guastel^ 
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nm^ni'erred. Alth^gh th^ Baron Oapfigoe 
tells a story about Maria Louisa attempting on | 
the XOth of March, 1815, to escape with her 
son from the castle of Schoenbrunu, to rejoin 
her husband after his return from Elba, sober 
history gives no credence to this mece of 
romance. This report was started by Metter- 
nich, who conceived it necessary, the 5rst 
moment he heard of the return of Napoleon 
from Elba, and that he was advancing tri- 
umphantly to Paris, to seize his son, and 
make him a pi^jsonerfor life. Under the pre- 
text of preventing another attempt at escape, 
Maria Louisa was also herself closely guarded. 
On the 14th of September she signed a paper, 
by which she renounced for herself and her 
child the title of Majesty, and all claims 
whatever to the crown of France. She was 
thereafter to take the title of Archduchess of 
Austria and Duchess of Parma, and her son 
was to be called Hereditary Prince of Parma. 
On the 22nd of July, 1818, the Emperor of 
Austria conferred on his pale little prisoner 
and grand-child the title of Duke of Keichstadt, 
with that also of Serene Highness. x\nd the 
mother who bore him went into perpetual 
exile in the narrow territory which Austria 
had stolen from Tuscany. 

Maria Louisa was doubtless glad to escape 
from the oppressive splendour of a brilLant 
career. We should be glad, since her ashes 
have long years ago mouldered, if we could 
exempt her memory from the disgraceful in- 
duluenees of too many of the royal palaces 
of Europe. Contracting, not long alter her 
flight from France, a wicked connexion with 
a Gennan soldier, she became the mother of 
several children, who were recognized as the 
sons of Count Neiperg. But this was not all. 
Intrigue after intngue disgraced her name, 
and she nrent down to an unhonoared grave. 
She died at Parma, December 15, 1847. 
Where she was buried we do not know. 


BETROTHAL & MARRIAGE CUSTOMS, 

{Continued from p. 335 ) 

Rings, of all the insignia of love and mar- 
ria'ie, have been held as especially significant 
from the remotest times to the present ; and 
now they are essential to the marriage cere- 
mony in many countries. Much has been 
said of their origin and si,;nification — much 
that is fanciful, more that is absurd, but very 
little that is satisfactory. For instance, we 
|>laoe little reliance on the information of a 
certain Alberic de Rosa, who says, “ The first 
fliveivtor of the ring was one Prometheus. 
The workman who made it v^as Tubal Cain; 
Bd Tubal Cain, by the counsel of our fli^ 
liafcnt, Adam, gave it unto his son to this 


fflwi, that therewith he should espouse a wife 
like as Abrabimn delivered unto nis servants 
bracelets and ear-rings of gold. The form 
of the ring being circular — that is, round 
and without end imputeth thus much: that 
their mutual love and affection should roundly 
flow from the one to the other in a circle, 
and that contmually and for ever.” 

There is much confusion, it will be observed, 
in this account of the “invention” and first 
use of the ring ; but the signification here 
attached to it — the meaning of the betrothal 
and marriage ring— is that which has been 
familiarly ascribed to it for many centuries. 
So Herricx sings in the “ Hesperides” — 

“ And a** this round 
Is nowhere found 
To flaw or else to sever 
So let our love 
As endless prove. 

And pure as gold for ever.” 

And though we do not believe the use of th® 
betrothing or marriage ring vras originally dne 
to such poetical sign-speaking, it is not nuite 
so absurd as anotlier old superstition which 
survives among the ignorant to this day. Ask 
why the wedding-ring is worn on the third 
finger of the left hand, and you will not un- 
frequently be told, because a nerve runs from 
that finger direct to the heart, and is in 
especial connexion with it. Sometimes this 
nerve is magnified into a more important link. 
Says an old^ writer, “ A small branch of the 
arterie, and not of the iien’cs, as Gellius 
thought, is stretched forth from the heart 
unto this finger, the motion whereof you shall 
perceive in women wearied with travel, and 
all affections of the heart, hy the touch of 
your fore-finger. I used to raise such as are 
fallen in a swound by pinching this joj-nt, 
and by rubbing the ring of gold with a little 
saffron ; for by this a restoring force that is 
in it [the joint or the ring?] passeth to the 
heart and refresheth the fountain of life, unto 
which this finger is jo^med: wherefore it 
deserved that honour above the rest, and sm- 
tiquity thought fit to compasse it about with 
gmd.” The same writer mentions a fact 
which still more surprisingly attests the 
ignorance and superstition of the time. 
The old physicians were so assured of 
the virtues derived by this finger from the 
heart, that they used to mix their medica- 
ments and potions with it. 

Our own notion of the matter is this. We 
believe the use of the ring, first in betroth^ 
and afterwards in marriage, had its origin in 
the audeiit custom of presenting the wigiist 
ring in token of faith or trust. Many in- 
stancies of this will occur to the reader, as 
recorded in Eastern annate j and from tJio 
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East this ^OQitQViv liMlociai^inore, 8««n^ 
hava come. Tl)ei|B U evideDoe that the 
custom of x&aiT 3 nis wit$i a ring obtained 
among the aocMmt Jews, as it does among 
the Jewish |>eo|^ pf the present ^y.* And 
as to the ring^nnger question, it is eas^ de« 
tenmnabbe by the test of convenience. Kings 
are naturally worn on the left hand, because 
it is less employed than the right; and the 
third finger has this same advantage over all 
the others. It has the peculiarity &t it can- 
not he extended, or easily used, alone ; it can- 
not be lifted except with one of its neigh- 
bours ; and consequently it is the least li^le 
to expose a ring to wear and tear. A ring 
worn upon the index finger of the left hand 
would wear away in half the time: and, worn 
upon any fi ager of the right hand, would be 
under a c&iistant course of abrasion. The 
Greeks and Romans wore their rings on this 
finger ; and both held the superstition about 
the nerve. 

A peculiar kind of ring was adopted by 
lovers of antique time. They were called 
Gimmal or Jimmal rings. They were double, 
eometimes treble, with joints or links by which 
they could he separated. From this pecu- 
liarity they seem to have obtained their name ; 
as jimmer (a north country word) signifies 
hinges. Others ascribe the name to G&mlli, 
twins. They were also called St. Martin’s 
rings. It would seem that it was sometimes 
the practice for lovers to wear each a link of 
these twin rings. Though they have long 
become forgotten, they were once very com- 
mon, and formed not the least interesting item 
in the pack of trinkets, ballads, and ribbons, 
with which the pedler charmed the village 
belles. And the pedler, to accommodate his 
enstomers, did not insist on selling gimmals 
of pure gold. They were often of counter- 
feit metal— oftener, no doubt, than they repre- 
sented counterfeit love. An old pamphleteer 
says, *‘l doubt whether all he gold that 
glistenetl^ since Saint Martin’s rings be but 
copper within, though they he gilt without, 
eaves the goldsmith.” It is equsuly true that 
all gold &s not glitter; and we can easily 
ima^ne the village girls — bright, rosy women 
as they were before dreamed of becoming 

the mothers of oar grandmammas— looking 


The 7th verse of the 4th diapter of Ruth is as 
follows. “ Now this was the manner In former 
thQO in Israel, concerning redeeming and con- 
ceming changing, for to confirm all things : a 
man plucked off hit shoe and gave it to his neigh, 
hour, and this Was a testimony in Israel." The 
next verse recites tlmt Boas, in tokep of taking 
Ruth to wife, drew off his shoe. But it appears 
that the word here translated ^shoe,” in both in. 
stances, really means * ri^." 


on their copper giiaii^witb em gleiri||f<x 
with moretnan mt riolms of gold, and ww 
hearts as unalloyed. Not that iSteiiseijf theses* 
peonliar rings was oofillned to the Intmbler, 
class of society. In Diyden’s play of ** Don , 
Sebastian,” a very well-bred couple are intro- ' 
duoed as betrothed by glmmal-rings, whkh 
are thos partionlarly described— 

“A curious artist wrought ’em, 

With joints so close as not to be p^ceived; 

Yet they are both each other’s countenNot. 

Her part had Joan inscribed, and Ms had Ihtyda 
(You knew those names were theirs), and in the 
midst 

A heart divided in two halves was placed. 

Now, if the rivets of those rings, Inclosed, 

Fit not each other, I have forged this lie ; 

But if they join you must for ever part." 

Rings of rush were also at one time in 
favour as betrothal gifts; and the ancient 
dames of two hundred years ago used to aver, 
“*twas a good world when such simplicity 
was used, and a ring of msh would tie as 
; much love together as a gimmon of gold.” 
Rush rings were also too much used— not 
only in our own but in other countries — in. 
mock marriages, made with mock ceremonies, 
to the mockery of conscience and good 
morals. 

Wedding-rings, by the rites of the Catholic 
Church, used to be consecrated. The follow- 
ing is the form of consecration from a Masse 
Booke,” published in 1654. 

The Halowing oj the WomaiCs Ring at 
Wedding, 

“ Thou Maker and Conserver of mankinde,. 
Giver of spirituall grace, and Graunter of 
eternal salvation, Lord, send Thy blessing 
upon this ring, that she who shall weare it 
m^e be armed wyth the vertue of heavenly 
deftnee, and that it may profit her to eternal 
salvation, thorowe Clirist, &c. 

Then follows a prayer for a blessing on the 
ring, ” that what woman soever shml weare 
it, may stand fast in Thy peace, and continue 
in Thy wyl, and live and grow and waxe old 
in Thy love, and be multipied into length of 
dales.” The ceremony concluded Sfith 
sprinkling the ring with holy water. 

We dismiss the subject of rinw with the 
following beautiful old sonnet, “ Upon sending 
his mistresse a gold ring with this posy, Pure 
and Endlesse:”— 

** If you would know the love which I you bear, 
Compare It with the ring which your felre hand 
Shall make more precious when you shall it weare; 

So my love’s nature shall you undei’stand. 

Is it of mettal pure t So you shall prove 
My love— which ne’er dieloyall thought did. 
stalne. . ^ 

Hath it no end t So endless is my Ihve 
Unless you it destroy with your dlsdaiae. , ‘ 
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Dolh ft Hm pmt vftx the tried f 
So doth my krve; yet hereia they ^leeeat : 

Th«t wherett fokt, the more ’tit purlfide, 

By wexiag letsedoth shew some part is spent.^ 
My love doth waxemore pore by your more trying, 
And yet encreaseth in the purifying.” 

Somewhat akin to the exchanging of rings 
was the fashion of exchanging a cent coin, or 
for lovers to break a piece of money between 
them. The beautiful use which Sir Walter 
Scott has made of this custom, in the “ Bride of 
Lammermoor ^11 at once occur to the reader’s 
mind. A ninepence seems to have been the 
coin chiefly in demand for this purpose, though 
groats are frequently mentioned by the md 
playwrights and ballad-raakers ; by whom a 
“ piece of gold ” is allotted to lovers in refined 
society. This innocent and significant old 
token of troth is mentioned in company with 
another in “ The Connoisseur “If, m the 
course of their amour, the mistress gives the 
dear man her hair wove in a true lover’s knot, 
or break a crooked ninepence with him, she 
thinks herself assured of his inviolate fidelity.” 
And a lady in Beaumont and Fletcher’s play, 
“ Cupid’s Revenge,” says — 

“ Given earrings we will wear— 

Bracelets of our lo^e^s’ hair, 

■Which they on our arms shall twist 
(With theli' names carved) on our wrist.” 

It was also an old custom of the Irish to 
present their lovers with bracelets of hair. 

Bridecakes have a very ancient and respect- 
able origin. They seem to be derived from 
the old heathen ceremony (common, among 
other nations, to the Hebrews and Romans) of 
conjfarreation : in which wheat, flour, or cakes 
were used. “ The English,” says an old writer, 
“when the bride comes from the church, are 
wont to cast wheat upon her head ; and when 
the bride and bridegroom return home, one 
presents them with a pot of butter, as pre- 
eaging plenty, and an abundance of all good 
things.*^ And Herrick, in his “ Hesperiaes,” ‘ 
speaking as to the bride, says— 

— “ wkile some repeat 

Your praise, and bless you— sprinkling you with 
wheat.” 

This showering of corn upon a young bride’s 
hea4 (we might dispense with the pot of butter) 
is certainly a beautiful and significant custom, 
and one the abolition of which has conferred 
no benefit on mankind. The connexion be- 
tween bridecakes and the sprinkling with 


wheat is strongly marked in the following 
custom, still reuuned in some parts of York- 
shire. There the bridecake is out into little 
square like dice, thrown over the beads 
01 both bride and bridegroom, and then passed 
through the ring. Sometimes, however, the 
cake £ broken over the bride’s head, and then 


thrown up to be scrambled for. BVom the 
north of England also seems to have come 
the practice of passing slips of the bridecake 
through the wedding-ring, for sorcerous pur- 
poses. It is now common usage among yoUng 
ladies to place these hallowed slices under 
their pillows, that they may dream of their 
sweethearts. 

Now, only one cake appears at the wedding 
feast: in old time there were several; and 
the bride and bridegroom kissed each other 
over them from opposite sides of the table. 
This ceremony took place towards the end of 
dinner, and the cakes were piled on one 
another, we are told, “like the picture of the 
shew-bread in the old Bibles.” Then (before 
the civil wars) the bridegroom waited on the 
wedding guests at dinner. 

Bridemaids attended at weddings as long 
ago as the time of the Anglo-Saxons. Among 
this people, the bride was led to church by a 
matron — a bevy of young maidens, called the 
bride’s maids, following them. In later times, 
however, it was the duty of the bride’s maids 
to lead the bridegroom to church ; while the 
bridegroom’s men conducted the bride to the 
altar. We read, in a poetical account of a 
collier’s wedding— 

“ Two lusty lads, well dressed and strong, 
Stepped out to lead tlie bride along, 

While two young maids of equal size, 

As soon the bridegroom's hand surprise.” 

And in the “ Scornful Lady,” a passage runs 
— « Were these two arms encompassed with 
the hands of batchelors, to lead me to the 
church ?” lu the Isle of Man, the same cere- 
mony obtained, with this variation: the 
bridemen bore osier wands in their hands — a 
ve^ invidious samibol of superiority. 

Sometimes, h^ever, two boys were chosen 
to lead the bride to church, as was the Roman 
' custom ; a third boy (in their case) preceding 
them with a torch of whitethorn in Iionour of 
Ceres. In England, for whitethorn rosemary 
was substituted; or sometimes a bridesman 
went before the bride, bearing a cup of gold 
or silver. In the old “History of John New- 
chombe,” the wealthy clothier of Newbury, 
edited by Strutt, this custom is well illus- 
trated. We have there a “ full, true, and par- 
ticular account ” of John Newchombe’s mar- 
riage ; and we find that the bride was led to 
church between “ two sweet boys, with Inride- 
laces and rosemary tied about their silken 
sleeves; the one was Sir Thomas Parry, th® 
other Francis Hungerford. A^er theoa 
walked the chidest maidens of the couatij, 
some bearing bridecakes, and some gariands 
of wh«it-ear5 finely gilded while bdor^he 
bride was carried *’‘a fair bride Pup * of wlter 
gilt, wherein was a goodly branch of rosemaiy, 
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gilded very fair, aud hung about with silken 
ribbons of all colours. John Newchombe seems 
to have gathered at his wedding, not only the 
chiefest maidens of the country, but its moat 
significant ceremonies ; and it must have 
bwn a “fair sight,” that procession — the 
bride led by two children, the maidens wdth 
their garlands of the wealthy wheat, and the 
cakes and the cup, all significant of innocence, 
and peace, and plenty. 

Rosemary, whether gilt very fair and hung 
with gay ribbonings, or fresh from the field, 
was much used in tlie ceremonies of our fore- 
fathers. This herb was thought to strengthen 
the memory; and it not only did duty at 
weddings, but at funerals also ; and the good 
old dames used to carry little spri'j;s to church 
with them — as a sign, perhaps, that at least 
they meant to commit to heart the exhorta- 
tions of their pastor. The pastor, in his turn, 
was grateful to the herb w’liich helped his 
readers to retain the words of his Wisdoin ; 
and it was a pastor (Dr. Roger Hacket) who 
thus eulogiseel the rosemary in a wedding 
sennon, preached in 1607. “ The last of the 
flowers is the rosemary (rosmarinus, the rose- 
mary, is for married men), the which b\ name, 
nature, and continued use, man cliallengeth 
as properly belonging to himself. It over- 
toppeth all the flowers in the garden, boasting 
man’s rule. It helprth the brain, strengthen! tli 
the memory, is ; ery medicinal for the head. 
Another property of tlie rosemary is, itafiects 
the heart. Let this rosmarinus, this flower 
of men, a sign of your wisdom, love, and 
loyalty, be carried not only in your heads, 
but in your hearts.” 

An old writer says, “ The garden rosemary 
is called rosemarium coronarium, the rather 
because women have been accitetomed to make 
crowns and garlands thereof.” 

Rosemary, both at funerals and at wedding.*?, 
was frequently associated with hays. Sprigs 
of these, dipped in scented water, or with the 
Btems and leaves gilded, were carried in the 
hands of the women, and worn in the hats of 
the men. The bridegroom seems to have 
been furnished with his own particular sprig 
of rosemary, bound with ribands, by the 
bridemaids, on his first appearance on the 
bridal day ; and in some parts of the country 
it was customary to deck the bridal bed with 
sprigs of this favourite herb. The bay, how- 
ever, was hardly le.ss favourite. It also had 
its eulogists, as “ necessary both for the sick 
and tlie sound, the living and the dead. It 
serveth to adorn the house of God as well as 
man ; to crown or encircle, as with a garland, 
the heads of the living, and to deck forth the 
bo ^ies of the dead-^ot wedding, at funerals, 
and to bestow among friends? The hay is 


also characterised as ** a notable smell-feast, 
and is so good a fellow in them, that almost 
it is no ftast without him. He is a great 
companion with the rosemary, who is as good 
a gossip in all feasts as a trencher man.” 
Perhaps this last sentence alludes to the 
practice (still partially retained) of sticking 
sprigs of rosemary and bay into the joints at 
a feast. “ I will nave no great store of com- 
pany at the wedding,” says the bridegroom 
in an ancient play — “ a couple of neighbours 
and their wives, and we wil^have a capon in 
stewed broth, with marrow, and a good piece 
of beef stuck Avitli rosemary.” 

Since the bay and the rosemary were in 
sucli excellent esteem, it may be supposed 
that they were not omitted from among the 
herbs and flowers which used to be thrown 
before the bride in the procession to church. 
Everyone will recall to mind a passage in 
Shakspeare to this purpose, “ Our b^ridal 
flowers serve for a buried corse.” 

Many extracts from old writers might he 
given to illustrate this custom. In “Ram 
Alley,” printed in 1636, we read— 

“ Como, strew apace ! Lord, shall I never live 
To walke to church on flowers ? Oh, ’tis fine 
lo v( c .V biidc trip it to church so lightly, 

As if her new choppines would scorn to braze 
A silly flower.” 

Roses, the “ lucky four-leaved grass,” rose- 
mary, bays, primroses, pansies, maiden- 
blushes, and violets, are especially mentioned 
as chosen to be strewn in the path of the 
bride ; but these were not all. 

“ Tlie wheatm ear was scattered near the porch, 
The gieen bloom blossomed strewed the way to 
church.” 

It is really delightful to find how highly 
appreciated was the wheat ear in old times — 
the wheat ear, surrounded with whole halos 
of beauty and meaning as it is, and banished 
as it also is from both poetry and art, except 
in decorating the edges of a “fine-art” hread- 
platter, or to supply the over-exigeant fancy 
of those who make artificial flowers. 

To corn and herbs and flowers add rushes. 
In Braithwate’s ‘‘‘ Strappado for the Divell,* 
this occurs — 

All haile to Hymen and his marriage day ! 
Strew rashes, and quickly come away 1 
Strew rushes, maldes, and ever as you strew, 
Think, one day, maidei^ like will be done for 
you.” 

With which comfortable reflection let useoBf-' 
elude for the inresent. 

(fp be cotUiMued,) 
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ELEGY TO THE 

ptmorg of a» ^^nfodonatt ^rntg. 

(afteb mu. po«b’s masmsx.) 

Wh4t shivcringf gHosts, along the moonlight 
ehado 

Invite my steps to yon Crimean glade ? 

’Tis they why those rumbling bellies 

prestf 

Why sullen glare^the missionary pest i 
Oh, ever bravo and nncomplaining, tell. 

Is it Indeed a crime to serve so well ? — 

To bear so ftiithfal and so firm a beart — 

To act a Roman to a cuckoo part ? 

Is there no bright reversion in the sky 
For those who greatly starve, nor reason why ? 

Why else,yo Powers I did yc their souls inspire 
With British pluck as well as Gallic Are ? 

Why did ye dower them from your blest abodes, 
With arms of giants and with hearts of gods? 
Why In their veins the glorious purple pour 
That dyed the olden field of Aglncour ? 

Such souls, ’tls time, peep out but once an age — 
Dull, sullen prisoners in Inaction’s cage— 

Dim lights that bum in what we’ve heard de- 
fined 

As the rag, tag, and bobtail of mankind; 

But once aroused, such fires as well might throw 
O’er every foeman’s hearth a warning glow — 
Bum on the hills for unborn Time to see, 

And fright the foxes from our liberty. 

0 ye false guardians of a charge too good — 

Ye mean doseiters of your hrother's blood I 
See on these wordless lips the trembling breath — 
These limbs that all too truly freeze in death I 
Cold is that breast, the shield of kings before. 
And those foe-quelling arms shall smite no more ! 
Oh, If relcntlesa Justice rules the ball, 

How shall your fortunes, how your children fall ? 
Arouse I amend ! for sudden vengeance waits. 
And Retribution sltteth at your gates! 

There shall the people stand, and pointing, say, 
(While their dark ftices shadow all the way,) 

** Do 1 these the traitors 1 these tne dolts who 
stand 

And play away the Ibirtanes of the land I 
Our legicMQtS haye they slain — and still they’ve 
breath 

To yawn, and yawn, and yawn the yawn of 
Death.” 

thiat shall atone, Ohost in heaven arrayed, 
Thy fate unremedied— thy wrongs unpaid T 


Oh, if a nation’s grief, a nation’s tear 
Please thy palo ghosts, behold her weeping 
here 

In foreign lands their dying eyes did close, 

In foreign lands their noble limbs repose, 

A foreign land their barbarous grave adorns — 
But England sits upon the seas, and mourns t 
What though no splendid pageantry of woe. 

No public sorrow made fbr public show. 

Attest their martyrdom and own oar crime, 

Nor polished marble tell the tale to Time— . 

What though no sacred earth allow them room, 
Nor hallowed dirge be muttered o’er the tomb — 
Still on their grave our hearts’ best thoughts shalt 
dwell, 

And as they suffered, so we’ll love them, weHI 
While Honour, with her spotless wings, shall 
shade 

The ground now sacred by their relics mada. 

So peaceful rest! our strength, our pride, our 
shame, 

0 blot and glory of onr British name ! 

How loved, how honoured now avails thee net, 
Then turn we to the wrongs thy wrongs begot, 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee. 

And as thou art the treacherous soon shall be. 
Kingdoms themselves must fall when those th^ 
wrong 

Are their best, only bulwarks 'gainst the 
strong ; 

And mighty England may not oft afford 
To snap the faithful arm that wields her sword 1 


SouTtM d THE Night The great audibility 

of sounds daring tlie night is a phenomenon of 
considerablo interest, and one which had beea 
observed even by the ancients. In erawded 
cities, or in their vicinity, the effect was genernOy 
ascribed to the rest of animated beings, while tn 
localities where such an explanation was inap- 
plicable, it was supposed to arise from a favour- 
able direction of the prevailing wind. Baron 
Humboldt was particularly struck with titia 
phenomenon when he first beard the rushing of' 
the great cataracts of the Orinoco on the pbila 
which surrounds the mission of tho Apureeu. 
These sounds he regarded as three times louder 
during the night than during the day. SoM 
authors ascrib^ the fiM^; to the eessation of the 
humming of insects, tho singing of birds, and the 
action of the wh»d on the leaves of the trees; but 
M. Humboldt justly maintains that this cannot be 
tho cause of it on the Orinoco, w here the buzz of 
insects is much louder in the night than in the 
day, and where the breeze never rises till after 
sunset. Hence ho was led to ascribe the pheno- 
menon to the perfect transparency and uniform 
density of the air, which can exist only at night 
after tho heat of the ground has been unifbra^jr 
diffused through the atmosphere. 





HANDKERCHIEF BORDER IN POINT LACE. 

flfWfi btt)^ ic git&A the fall ^ for wotkinfir, Mid *11 the itiIbhM iflten, w that P 
d’rrtti^y working. It is easnpntied of the rcwse imd )lwr d 4 jwt. erahlematlclil oiir 
flSfd therefore ft eligible pattern for ofttHotie piiglfshwom^h. Tlw 
mro rofta* an' mnMw flat braid. The atitnaic* lurd worked hi 
eot^oA of tbieediffisreiiit thlc^ 













^4 THiirQswositr Kawo^G. 


4MMm ^ BALTIC 

»«A. 

o*er tlie wateir««tiiMtij 
^ ^ «h« doa^«» 0Ef 

litt& the soft roseate dye 
lidglit orb of day so rlddy lenSs&l 

\ The fair blue Bplt&c^s wave 
Oar gallant baric 4otb lave, 

^btd tkow, like a young steed all wildly prantiai^ 
^ They lightly spring and leap, 

And to their mtudo de^ 
Ailghtaalbeaea^ji^ympli^ are gaily dancing 

Tliis lovely Sabbath eve. 

Its memory may not leave 
Hy soul, while it the power to think shall keep ! 
For It hath glided by 
In gaib so heavenly. 

It oeemeth like a vision of my sleep * 

The snn, in gory red, 

Hath sought his briny bed— 

Yet all around, his farewell rays are gleaming. 
And, ere the lovely dj e 
I^isveth the evening sky. 

The mocxi s cold light upon us will be streaming 

How soleina tls to be 
Thus tossing on the sea, 

Hansd^t save " the blue above and blue below ' 
And yet no thought of fear 
Creepeth upon me here — 

For He^ the Mighty One, our coarse doth know ^ 

He, that the voice hath heard 
E en of the tiniest bird. 

When onto Him its lOeble chirp ascendeth. 

Oh ! He our souls doth keep 
WTiilst here upon the deep 
Our solitary bark Its patha ay wendeth. 

Oh » how the thoughts of home 
XnvolaxitarUy come 
TTpan ns in ^lia aotenm evening hour I 
O Father! wUt thou not 
Yxdteet the dbar, loved spot? 

For IMiif some, O HeUcatl is the power 

And, oh I should tempests sweep 
The bosom of the deep. 

While we aredreaming, we wiH doubt theeuswr / 
So thou ATI aatching h^e, 

Thou, who art everywhere, 

Jlnd woi thine own^ will tmst la thee lor ever. 
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‘Mtt« tli» ' 

tiMaMi We elMd urtlh A liihliiiteit 
ip«Mr 

laftely aikei how Wdglit hlCidl^ 

httgi perhipitlielBno^n^ rdel|h Al%l9lier 
Immerae the print in exyiufeaind efMiiii Add 
-dettlAg the engfwdng reaAin |i| a 

ahor^orlmiger dme aocoidiiii 0 imAteength 
of the acM, thiasaaf heteacedbf^diytlmsners. 
ing A leaf of aa AM hook tbp Add rw be 
obtained of a dhemid 

Gctta Psboha foe a Dscatka Ti(Kriet«— Frio> 
cure a small piece of gutta-perolMk about asmiich 
as will fill the cavity In your tooth, nearly level; 
drop it into boiling water, and while In the soft 
state press It into the tooth, then held In ties 
moutli cold water to harden the gutta*percha. 

Bsech Leaves for MATTBBssita —The leaves 
were formerly used In Britain, and are to tills 
day in some parts of Europe, for fllling beds 
Evcl>n ha>s that “its very leaves, which form a 
natmal and most agreeable canopy all the 
summei, being gatheicd about the fall, and 
somewhat before they are much frost bitten^ 
afford the best and the easiest mattresses in the 
woild to lay undci oui quilts instead of atraw; 
because, besides their tenderness and tiwir loose 
lying togetlu r, they continue sweet for seveii or 
eight ycirs long, befoic which time straw be- 
comes raust\ and hard They arc used by divers 
pCTsons of quality in Dauphine, and in bwitser- 
land I have lain on them to my very greet re- 
ft eshment “VSe can, says Sir Thornes Dick 
Laudei , “ irom out ov n experience, bear testi- 
mony 10 the tnith of what Eveljn says here as to 
the excellence of beech lea^es for mattresses 
IV e used aiwav s to thiuk that the most Ittxurteds 
and refiesliing bed was that which ptevailsuei- 
vcrsally In Italy, and which conrists oi AA Abso- 
lute pile of mattresses filled with the ela^tcapatlie 
of the Indian corn— which beds have the Advan- 
tage of being soft as w 11 as elastic — and we have 
always found the sleep enjoyed on them to bo 
peciuiaily sound and icsfoiuliio But tho beds 
made of beech leaves are really not a whit behind 
tboni in tiiese qualities, while the tntpemnt smeH 
of green tea which tiie leaves retsiu a «KMt Apra- 
tifylng 

To Olexh CAUPimi,— Jtfler AH tbeduall*foA»A 
out, tack yom carpetn down tA ttw lleoc, Tfoan 
tnia liali a pint of bulloek a gill With twe gad^fAls 
of soft wattr, scrub it wuU'wittli Aeap AiAt |Hi 
gall mixtui e , let it remaiu tdl drjr— ^ wlildMA 
look like new Be cat eftxl y our bi ush be not too 
hard 

Mastio Vxhkish ron PicTcnrs— To one pint 
of spirits ot turpentine put ten ounces of tiie 
elcAi'CHt gum mastic, set it in a sand bttlhttil 
it Is ail Oisseived, then shain^ It through A tisfo 
sieve If toe thick, thin it with sph'^ Ol 
peutloe. 
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I WOU.—A fitnplerr and perhaps 


equally efl 


preMHp> 

raw qwtsrs «f mn otntce 


red them into an estuary with 

^ iira^uly. Take first aiittle open- 
ing mediew; then a teaspoooful of the electuary 
evt'ry Ihuf iioui»-A*/8 only whfM tha /If is ojf. 
In al>o«Mttm> when the ague has ab ited«take 
the ^an^a erdry Mx hours, until you think the dis< 
order hap loft you. For a tlrne you must avoid 
the aae of meat, malt liquor, or spirits, and live 
utKMi llotB* victuals and broihs. A week after the 
ague hna disappeared, the above remedy sbouid 
bv' taken againy to prevent a relapse. 

To ftsMOVs DiscoLonaATion occasioned by 
BamsES Ac. -Should the eye, or any other part, 
be btackened by a tall, a blow, or running against 
anv hal'd substance, apply a cloth wrung out of 
rerv warm water, and renew it until the pain 
ceases. The moisture and heat liquefies the blood, 
and Sends it b.U‘k to its proper channel. Use 
vraiTD water, or hot, hut never eoLd water to a 
bruiae. 

Exteact or MAtT roE Coughs.— O ver a peck 
ot pale giound malt pour as much hot (not d«i 1- 
ing) w»t«r as will cover it. In fortv-eight hours 
draw oft the liquor entirely, but without squeez- 
ing the grains. Put the former into a large sauce- 
pan, that till re may be room to boil as fast as pos- 
alble without boiling over: when it begins to 
thicken, keep stirring it. It should be as thick 
as treacle. A dcssert-spoontul sbouid be taken 
thrice a day. 

Rice CaPdle.— S oak some good rice in water 
for an hour; strain it, and put two spoonfuls of 
the rice Into a little more than a pint of milk ; 
simmer till it is reduced to a fine pulp. Add a 
hmiaed clove or two, and a piece ot white sugar. 
If too thick, a little milk may be added. Serve 
with tldn toast. 

The Exes.— Looking Into the fire is very In- j 
Juriousto the eyes, part cularly a coal-fire. The 
•timuias of light and heat united soon destroys the 
eyes. Looking at molten iron will soon destroy 
the dglit. Reading in the twilight is injurious to 
the eyes, as they are obliged to make great exer- 
tion. leading or sewing with a side light injures 
the eyes, as both eyes should l>e exjxised to an 
equal degree of light. The rea^^on Ls, the sym- 
pathy between the eyes Is 8> great, that if the 
pupil of one is dilated by being kept partially in 
the shade, the one that is most exposed cannot 
contract Usi^f sufficiently for piotection, and wUl 
ultimately be injured. Tho86 who wish to pre- 
serve their sight should preserve their general 
health by correct habits, and give their eyes just 
work enough, with a due degi^ ot light. 

Cube ron Conoa.— Boil a quarter of a pound 
of suet in a pmt of new milk. A glass to be taken 
when the oough is troublesome. 

To CUa Deafness.— Put a teaspoonful of bay 
salt int«> half a pint of cold spring water; steep it 
for twenty-tour hours, now and then shaking the 
phial. Pour a sma 1 teaspoonfhJ into the ear 
pight when in bed, tor seven or sight nights* 

Gaeolb Foa ItsLAEEo SoiB Tbeoate— Five 
^nees trf cayenne pepper gargle, two ounces of 
uftislon of roaesy one ounce of syrup of roses, mix 


malmgany colotte, Add to say halt a pint of it, a 
large labmroofiminl m moist sugar, ana halt a ton* 
cupftal of viTiega% 

BloAE8!«ESS'^1alK one teaspoonftil of sweet 
spirits of nitre in a Wth0gl«iss pf water. This may 
be taken two or three ttmoi 0 day. 




Invaluable Dbbttfeioe.— Dissolve two ounces 
of borax in throe pints of hot water; beftwo quite 
cold, .add one tea«poonfUl of tincture of mTiTh,and 
one tablc'spoonful of spint of camphor; bott etlie 
m*xture for use. A small wine glass ot the so- 
lution, arlded to half a pint of tepid water, is suf- 
ficient tor each application. This solution , applied 
daily, prt serves and beautifies the teeth, extlp'* 
pates '*11 tartarous adhesion, produces a pearl- 
fike whiteness, arrests decay, and induces a healthy 
action in the gums. C. L. h iving fully tested the 
above recipe, and recommended it to others, is 
dc«ir(>us of making its efficacy known to the sub- 
scribers ot the Englishwoman’s Magazine. 

.ScuEP IN THE HaAD.— Dissolve apiece of fresh 
quicklime about the size of a walnut with a pint 
ot cold v^ater; let it stind twelve or fourteen 
hours tht n pour the water oft* carefully without 
disturbing the sediment ; add a giil ot the best 
vinegar. This is an excellent remedy, and per- 
fectly iiormless. 

Eldee Flower Watee is commonly prepared 
by distillation, using about one pound of fiuwem 
to every gallon of water required. As, however, 
this plan cannot be put into operation by the 
majority of our readers, we sug^t tiie following 
more simple method. Take of elder flower oil 
till ee ounces rectified spirit, three ounoes; placO 
them together in a bottle, and «.hake well, twice 
a day. tor a week. After standing, the spirit wiU 
luse and float on the oil, from which it may be 
poured off quite clear. One ounce ot this spirit 
of elder fiov\ ers, added to one quart of soft water 
(rain or distilled water is tiie best), will males 
very t xcellent elder flower water. It is probable 
that this mixture vill have a milky appearancet 
but it is none the xvorse for that If required 
bright, a t aspoonful of magnesia must be stirred 
in, and tha water filtered through blotting-paper. 

Elder Flower Oil pqe the HAiE.-THke of 
the best almond or olive oil, one pound : cider 
flowers (^tree from stalk), two ounces ,* place the 
flowers m the oil in a jur, or wide-mouthed 
bottle; letthtm remain torty-eight hours, then 
stiam. The oil must now stand m a quiet and 
coo! place tor at least a month, in order to clear 
itself The bright part being poured off, is fit lor 
use. It considei-ea too strong, plain oil may be 
added. 

Mouth Wash.— Persons who have carious 
teeth, or who desire to rid the mouth and breath, 
of the odour of tobacco, Ac., will find the foil w- 
Ing preparation very btnefScial: — Take a quarter 
of an oun e enchoi dried mint thyme, and lemon- 
thvme; halt an ounce of cloves crushed; half a 
nutmeg, grated ; pour on these ingredients half a 
pint of any spirit, and let the mixture stand to- 
gether for two or three days; tlien stram off the 
tincture thnned, and add ten drops of oil of 
peppermint; it is then ready tor use. It may ba 
used either as a gargle or to clean the teeth. 





I am acquainted 
tritha^MollitttToattf man fmrjreartiny 
iitttor, md entering manhood. w« have 
Inthemlfevnfil^ 1 may say. almoit from ehiid- 
liodl,h«M iwed together and pUmoed together* 
ialmnt to leare me and enter on the 
> my| m< nd eoflIfe; buthefbre hegoee heapeakt to 
ananiyro.nnd hopes thdt at some ftitore time he 
me his with. 0ear C«pid» snoh ideas 
^nMBr entered my head 01 now ; lam bnta mere 
im.aiid never dreamt of lOTe^hat I feel it imper- 
WfppiIyoreepumoTwnQWidnoelwav^ faisaf* | 
wMion. I3wl^pid» srcKdd it be wise of me to ! 
mooomm tbisattactaentatso early an ogef*-* 
JL tery danger^ ease. On the whole (and we 
m a very ^road view from tlila letter)* we think 
^ would not be wise to encourage the attachment 
•xtoomneh; AxaimA should break It-and keep 

Ci^A AnoTOTa.— It is really deltshtfhl to 
meet in this sablnnaiw vale, a b^g so blessed as 
ClA&A Auoc8TA-~so blessed, and so blessed inno- 
cent. CLAaa Auolsta is “a young girl of 
eitd^teen snmmers, of middle stature, pale, not 
bmutiful; yet my friends think me lovely and 
loveable, and the children of my acquaintance 
aay, * Don’t pot your bonnet on yet (when I wish 
to go out), you look so lovely without it ’ ” Beau- 
tifril— «we^ childhood ! And how naive is Claba 
Auovtsta*— howconsiderate, how good' She pro- 
ceeds—** I know I am lovely, yet I feel not proud 
of it, for beauty fades. I do not feel at all supe- 
nor to my plainer companions ; it is a fact forced 
i^n me rather than thought of. I am of a 
shrinking, reserved disposition, open and truth- 
fnl, bathig lies and all prevarications: generous, 
loving, trustkig every one, not at all inclined to 
jealousy, very nopeful— I do not know what it is 
to deroair. I seldom out into company, but 
am often soeght after oy gentlemen, more fre- 
quently than 1 like, pretemng ladies to gentle- 
men. Before my ei^teenth birthday I h^ four 
offers of marriage, all of which I refused.” The 
good creature! But even she is exposed to the 
sorrows of the world. Refused though she has four 
offers of marriage, though she undoubtedly pre- 
fers the society of women to that of nnsty men, 
yet she has been abandoned by one of the crea- 
tures, and she sighs for his return. ** Twelve 
months ago I met a gentleman of pleasing man- 
aers and address, or lovely appearance, and un- 
•Uliied reputation ; a noble conntenanoe, but 
more noble mmd, well informed, quite a learned 
man. l>aring wmter and spring be paid most 
marked attentions to me; among other Uiings, 


quite offenM % Jtoung gentletmui Who often 
•ought my aWc* week after week, regular^ I 
have met him in fito social clrole.whsn h^haa 
always hem by my sida; if 1 left bd^e he Was 
aware, I seldom got abbm a doaen yards balhtw 
he overtook me, and seemed to chutt the ri^ 
always to be with me. file was the same os ttsnal 
until a month ago, and without any feam wM* 
ever be passes me Si if he knew me not tmm 
not that I have done anything. 1 have searium 
and reeearched my owncondiiSt and^lssmiMil 
thatlamhinoctttof snycaMSot osmpm^ 1 
feel very onhimpy about it If Z have ^Intma* 
andknewwhatitWMi&*Iiiilgliliiave mionM* 


man who one week almost by Isch Shij 



me he loves me, and the ofrier PjMIMli a 
stranger? ShaU ImeOthlmmfrrlMmrdn^ 
when next we meetorstrimtobaiiimaildfmet 
one so inconstant !**-«We mUy cannOft egpphi 
the gentlemans raSK and astonndlitf ebnditot 
But perhaps Claea Apousta’S lovelmess Is too 
mneh; pernaps her naivete, her innocenoet ttio 
beautiftil unconscioosnesa of her virtoes, have 
overcome him ; and he has only retired to take 
breath. 

Cabli has “ been for some time past much an- 
noyed by the addresses of an elderly geutleman* 
who on every opportunity makes himself nbsufd, 
and will not take her rofrisal for an answer. Now 
Caeli does not know bow to act; and she does 
not consult her friends, fearful of being laughed 
at, and also for some other private reasons, but 
she will feel greatly obliged to Mr. Editor by his 


giving her advice on this sulgect”— CabM had 
better tell the old gentleman on the next ocoailon 
(or a private little note will do) that a repeUtiou 
of his annoyances will oblige her to reveal them 
to her father, brotfier, or guardian, as the case 
may be. And if he persists, the had better keep 
her word. 

Luct must wait and see what time brings forth. 

ALMA.->Tbe ‘’notions” of the gentleman ia 
question are so obvioni that we are rather sur- 
prised at being asked for an opinion concerning 
them Alua has already behaved very Indis- 
creetly, and had better beat a rapid and deotsiva 
retreat. 

Aboxiica.— Sacred as a large white cushion 
with s motto done in pins. 

S. S.— It cannot be doubted. A mehmcholy 
fkot. There ii competition for husbands hi eveiy 
grade of society, ana it isn’t uncommon for young 
ladies to talk of matrimonial engagements In sonm 
such triune of mind, or at any rate in some such 
form of words, as diggers of nuggets, or mming 
adventurers, of veins lodes. 
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